
>0S! Urgent Appeal From South Africa to the U. S., from the Middle East to Central America 


The urgency of the times demands that News & Let- 
srs be transformed into a BIWEEKLY in the struggle 
gainst Reaganism! 

As 1986 begins, on the one hand, the world confronts 
le visage of Hitler, not only in apartheid South Africa, 
ut in the rulers everywhere; while, on the other, so 
owerful has grown the new stage of Azanian mass re- 
olt that its impact is international. 

At the same time, the economic crisis is by now so 
eep that millions have been forced into the perma- 
ent army of the unemployed; poverty and hunger in 
is, the richest land of the world, grows ever more 
minized and ever more Black; and youth face a 
eritable two-tiered society — while thousands of 
workers, on the picket lines, in unemployment of- 
ces, and in rank-and-file conferences, look for new 
sads out of the crisis. 

Whether at home or abroad — where Reagan is wag- 
jig Pax Americana against the Philippine masses, 
gainst the Central American peoples, pushing Star 
Vars from mad scheme to terrifying reality — retro- 
ression and counter-revolution appear to be running 
impant. w 4 ' : 

Never was there a greater urgency for a paper like 
lews & Letters, where the voices of workers, women, 
be Black dimension and youth are not separated from 
oth the working out and the practice of a philosophy 
f revolution, 

Never was there a greater need to expand that 
ractice in the struggles against Reaganism, just as a 
ew banner of Marxist-Humanism was unfurled with 
be birth of N&L in 1955, when it was McCarthyism 
bat pervaded the land. THE NEED NOW IS TO 
RANSFORM NEWS & LETTERS — the only paper 
f its kind anywhere in the world — INTO A NEW 
11-WEEKLY. BUT WE CANNOT DO IT WITHOUT 
OUR HELP. A single issue of N&L costs us over 
1,000 for printing alone. Postage runs over $7,000 a 
ear, and supplies nearly $2,000. 

In the 30 years since N&L broke totally new ground 
s a Marxist- Humanist paper that refused to separate 
inside” and “outside,” we have turned to you, our 
eaders at every critical point of our existence. You 
ave never failed to answer our Appeals for help to as- 
ure the continuance of N&L, to help us meet the 
lounting bills for rent, postage, supplies and printing. 
Vhat we are asking now is that you become a partici- 
iant in helping us expand our urgent work. 

We Need Your Help 

Over and above the $35,000 we must have to keep 
J&L from going under, we have set ourselves a goal of 
aising an additional $10,000 TOWARD THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF N&L AS A BIWEEKLY — and we 
re beginning a totally new kind of Workshop/Classes 
round the country, as our philosophic-journalistic prep- 
ration for the new bi-weekly we seek to become. We 
tope you will join them. (See box, p.12.) 

At the same time, we want to publish a new, expand- 
d edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Hack Thought, nearly out of print at the very mo- 
rent when there has been an increasing demand for it. 
Ye- will need $5,000 to get it off the press for 
(lack History Month. The expanded edition, with a 
tew Introduction, will be dedicated to the memory of 
ioth Charles Denby, our Black production worker-edi- 
or from 1955 to 1983, and to Steve Biko. Its Appendic- 
s will include two essays on Negritude by Rene Depes- 
re and Ngugi wa Thiong’o, and a Political-Philosophic 
,etter on Grenada by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Help us to expand the fight against Reaganism by 
;iving as generously as you can to our Special 1986 
'und To Transform News & Letters Into A Bi-Week- 
Y and to get our new pamphlet off the press. 


Reagan’s ‘Pax Americana’ vs. 
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by Peter Werrmith 

A look at the “state of the world” as 1986 opens 
reveals both new freedom struggles and many new 
counter-revolutionary developments that could be- 
come the flashpoint for the next war. From the 
Middle East to South Africa, from the United 
States to Central America, these global crisis 
points bring sharply into focus Reagan’s designs 
for a worldwide “Pax Americana.” Let us briefly 
review the most recent developments to see if new 
doors are being opened to challenge Reagan’s mili- 
tarism at home and abroad. 

The latest crisis in the Middle East is marked by a 
resurgence of terrorism on one side and Reagan’s threat 
to intervene militarily against Libya. 

THE MIDDLE EAST CAULDRON 

The fanaticism of the terrorist attacks oh the Rome 
and Vienna airports that left 19 dead and over 100 
wounded Dec. 27 is matched only by the imperial arro- 
gance of Ronald Reagan, who in cutting off economic 
ties to Libya on Jan. 7 declared nothing short of a 
“state of national emergency.” Though for now the ac- 
tions are limited to economic sanctions, Reagan made 
sure to announce, “If these steps do not end Khadafy’s 
terrorism, I promise you further steps will be taken,” 
and backed up his threat by sending an armed flotilla 
from the Sixth Fleet toward Libya so replete with the 
lastest military hardware that one analyst called it 
“star wars on water.” 

That Reagan has chosen not to take military action 
for now does not mean he isn’t intent on overthrowing 
Khadafy. While U.S. imperialism is in no rush to em- 
broil itself in a Middle East war if its timing and agen- 
da are dictated by Khadafy rather than itself, so frac- 
tious and crisis-ridden is the context of recent Middle 
Eastern events that we cannot rule out outright mili- 
tary conflagration. 

In the face of Reagan’s saber-rattling, the truly 
critical question is: are the various factions of the 
splintered PLO or Arab state powers like Libya, Syr- 
ia or Jordan any true pole of opposition to Reagan? 

The one beneficiary of the new wave of terrorism has 
been Assad of Syria. Terrorist acts like those commit- 
ted by Abu Nidal have been used by Israel for its own 
terrorist actions as it continues to refuse any dialogue 
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with Palestinians on the ludicrous ground that “all are 
terrorists,” thereby strengthening Assad’s own “rejec- 
tionist” approach. That Assad’s politics often dove-tail 
with Israel’s in trying to eliminate any Palestinian voice 
that is not under his control was shown in last year’s 
“war of the camps” in Lebanon where Syrian proxies 
killed hundreds of Palestinians. 

The spectacular visit of Hussein to Damascus, com- 
ing but days after the terrorist incidents in Rome and 
Vienna, highlights Assad’s growing power in the region. 
Hussein’s visit was largely prompted by the failure of 
his Arafat-sponsored “peace initiative” to get off the 
ground. 

What binds the “moderate” Hussein and the “rejec- 
tionist” Assad is the sameness of their exploitative class 
rule, which rests upon stifling any opening toward so- 
cial revolution by preventing the emergence of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian movement that challenges Israel 
while opposing the class relations inside the Arab re- 
gimes. Theirs is not the road to a genuine opposition to 
U.S. imperialism, but the road away from it. 

As for Libya, it too faces deep internal crises, pro- 
pelled by a massive decline in oil revenues that in the 
past year led Khadafy to expel over 40,000 immigrant 
workers, many of them from Tunisia. That Khadafy is 
(continued on page 9) 
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by Lou Turner 

“U COSATU — Sonyuka naye ’masingena enkululek- 
weni!” (“COSATU — We’ll rise with you as we advance 
towards freedom!”) was what 10,000 workers sang at the 
mass rally on Dec. 1 in Durban, held to celebrate the 
founding of the largest trade union federation in South 
African history. Meeting in Durban, the scene of the 
1973 mass strikes which gave birth to the Black inde- 
pendent trade union movement, 900 delegates founded 
the 500,000-strong Congress of South African Trade Un- 
ion® f COSATU), elected a president, set forth their per- 
spectives and “tasks, and laid down their challenge to 
the apartheid regime of P. W. Botha. 

Just how serious that challenge is and how sharp the 
ongoing conflict has now become was seen when 20,000 
platinum miners were summarily fired only a month af- 
ter the new federation was bom. 

NATIONAL UNION OF MINEWORKERS 

It is no accident then that the Congress elected its 
first president from the powerful 150,000-member Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers (NUM), Elijah Barayi, a 
25 year veteran of labor and political struggles from the 
militant township of Craddock in the Eastern Cape. Led 
by Cyril Ramaphosa, the general secretary of NUM, the 
mineworkers have not only been pivotal in founding 
COSATU, but have engaged in some of the fiercest bat- 
tles in the civil war between Black labor and multi-na- 
tional capital in South Africa. Indeed, the very birth of 
the new federation was singled out by Barayi as “the 
last warning” to the regime to “get rid of the troops in 
the townships before the house bums down.” 

Ramaphosa, the convenor of the Congress, gave 
the keynote policy speech in' which he stated: "We 
all agree that the struggle of workers on the shop 
floor cannot be separated from the wider political 
struggle for liberation in this country.. .Through in- 
teraction with community organizations, we have de- 
veloped the principle of worker-controlled democrat- 
ic organization.” 

That has meant that many affiliates want workers, 
rather than paid union officials, to hold executive posi- 
tions on committees in the new federation. And accord- 
ing to Lydia Kompe, an organizer from the militant 

(continued on page 11) 
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South African 


Peru: woman demand 


Editor's note — The following articles came to us directly 
from a South African Women’s Liberationist and a founder 
of the South African Allied Workers Union Women’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Women are surprised at being oppressed and hindered 
by men when doing the same job men do. “Carrying of 
guns means training with a gun and shooting.” No man 
disrupts us from political activities or being detained, 
but when facing a point of leadership and equalization 
of jobs, men oppress us. 

In Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, in South Af- 
rica as a whole, women are making roads and planting 
grass on hills exactly as the men do. But you can’t see 
even a single man feeling ashamed or protesting against 
their women’s sufferings. 

It is difficult for women to stop the harassment of 
employers for it obtains its pressure from our men. 
They show, in front of the employers, that they don’t 
stand with us. In case of lay-offs we should by all 
means propose a strike and demand the employer also 
lay off the white women. Lay-offs are usually caused by 
companies declaring financial problems. If that is so, 
then whites should be the first people affected by the 


r 
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We must be allowed to choose 


I went into a clinic here to get a pregnancy test 
and while waiting for the results a counselor start- 
ed talking to me. She asked me what I was going 
to do if I was pregnant and brought the baby to 
term. I answered that I would terminate the preg- 
nancy. She seemed appalled and asked me how I 
could do such a thing, and if I had seen the movie 
“The Silent Scream.” I hadn’t seen the film, and 
not knowing anything about it I agreed to watch it. 

She left me alone to watch, and I started to cry. 
Not because the film (which supposedly shows a fe- 
tus’ “pain” during an abortion) changed my mind, 
but because it was trying to call me a murderer. I 
don’t know if this type of thing is legal but it 
shouldn’t be. We must be allowed to choose what 
to do with our bodies without this harassment and 
(im)moral coercion. 


— Subscriber, Louisiana 


Editor’s note — This came to us in the same month 
that we heard of the arson fire that burned a Toledo, 
Ohio, abortion clinic on Dec. 31, one day after two Cin- 
cinnati clinics were set ablaze.- On Dec. 29 a bomb 
threat had forced the evacuation of another Cincinnati 
facility. The first week in December a napalm and dy- 
namite bomb was delivered to the Portland, Ore. Fe- 
minist Women’s Health Center and three other bombs 
were then found waiting to be delivered. While Reag- 
anism has allowed anti-choice terrorists to run ramp- 
ant, the “ National March for Women’s Lives: East 
Coast /West Coast” to be held March 9 in Washington, 
D.C. and March 16 in Los Angeles, Cal. will make 
Reagan and the whole world know that women "will 
control our bodies and our lives. 


Mothers fight evictions 


Concord, Cal .- — Two weeks before Christmas the 
property managers of a 62-unit apartment complex in 
Concord began distributing eviction notices. Earlier, 
they had attempted to evict families with children, al- 
most all of them single parent families. The landlords 
are seeking to “upgrade” the complex in anticipation of 
herds of migrating yuppies who are fleeing the shrinking 
job market in San Francisco. 

One woman on ADC talked about her experiences. “I 
remember when we were trying to stop the evictions at 
the other complex I used to live in... All the time I was 
scared because I was carrying petitions. My husband 
was out of work and Jamie had just been born, and I 
couldn’t afford to move... I used to carry the petitions 
in shopping bags, or in the sleeve of my coat I thought 
the manager wgs watching me all the time. “Well I 
guess it’s time to fight again. I’m not as scared this 
time. This time if we stick together we’ll all be all right. 

Another woman spoke up angrily. “I’ve been on wel- 
fare. People treat you like dirt. Especially the land- 
lords..; I used to complain about the people 'on welfare. 
I heard my parents do it, so I did it too. But that was 
wrong. I finally got a job and I’m doing a little better 
now, but I look around this room and see all these 
women here who are just like me... I think it is real im- 
portant to stick up for the women on ADC.” 
j As of: this writing the tenants have located an attor- 
ney; and confronted the on-site property managers" On a 
number of occasions and forced them to back down, 
which has reduced the harassment. Plans have begun to 
organize for a rent control initiative and have begun 
oatreaeh t6 other’ domplexes’ in" the' affeai' ’ ■*' 

— StCfrief 


Freedom Journal an e °d to violence 


lay-offs as they earn a lot of money. Let’s stand firm on 
this point. 

Retrenchment and lay-offs are the government’s or 
state’s way of driving all of us to join forces. When you 
are hungry, you understand that you may find yourself 
digging the ground with a spade or doing all the hard 
jobs men do. Let’s avoid this by forming one liberation 
struggle with our men. 


The state is supporting the rich by moving the poor 
their houses. The rich are supporting 


people out from 
the state. If that 
state to renovate 


was not so they would appeal to the 
the homes of the poor and decrease 
their rent as some of these people are widowers with 
children. This situation worsens the violence because 
the rich — who we call sell-outs for representing the 
state and fighting against the poorest people and who 
are, we know, mostly police, Town Councillors and sol- 
diers— end up in one section where they kill innocent 
poor people with guns which are supplied by the state. 

Another point that we women are not aware of is the 
danger of marrying a man with a different background 
from yours. You can’t marry a Christian with a drun- 
kard or a dancer with a politician for this will definitely 
cause divorce immediately. This is why lots of us wom- 
en are maintaining children without their fathers, 
(continued on page 10) 





women- 

worldwide 



Women protesting in Santiago, Dec. 26, against Chi- 
le’s military government were attacked by riot po- 
lice who arrested seven demonstrators. 


Five of Greece’s largest feminist organizations de- 
manded President Christos Sartzetakis apologize for 
saying that Greek women should have more babies in 
case of a future military threat from Turkey. Their 
statement read in part: “Women are not child-manufac- 
. turing machines which must give birth to soldiers for 
war.” ' - ■ 




chief of a major 


Wilma P. Mankiller became the first woman to be 


American Indian tribe, Dec. 14, when 
she was sworn in as head of the 67,000-member Cherok- 
ee Nation of Oklahoma, the second largest U,S. Indian 
tribe. A veteran of Indian protest, she promised to “stay 
on the same path,” fighting up to 50% unemployment, 
poor education and health care, and finding new sources 
of income to replace Reagan’s budget cuts. 


ne 


Hundreds of w< 
at Greenham 
Christmas. In oi 
in another, proi 
obstruct a convo; 
from maneuvers, 
ous here since 
in 1983. 


be 


r omen demonstrated at the U.S. airbase 
ommon near London shortly before 
incident 65 women were arrested, and 
ters built and burned a barricade to 
>y of nuclear Cruise missiles returning 
Women’s protests have been continu- 
ifore the Cruise missiles were deployed 


tea 


The Washington Federation of State Employees has 
agreed to a $482 million out-of-court settlement for 
34,000 predominantly female state employees, to be dis- 
tributed from now until 1992 to correct inequities in 
state wages based; on sex. The highest fticreases will go 
, to .the jobs with the greatest wage disparities,’ but there 
is no provision for back pay. By agreeing to' the settle- 
ment after a 12-year dispute, the union chose not to 
challenge in the Supreme Court the September 1985 
, Appeals. Court. ruling which' overturned a previous court 
■- - decision supporting comparable werth. 


Lima, Peru — Peruvian women have always su 
violence. Subjected to machismo and poverty, as v 
a lack of educational facilities, they have always h 
tie control over their own lives. But with the incre 
political violence and crime in the country, vi< 
against women has exploded. 

In the sadly notorious Ayacucho region of the f 
em Andes, where the excesses of both the Sender 
minoso (Shining Path) Maoist extremists and c 
counter-insurgency forces persist, women are beii 
treated, tortured and raped in the name of re-ests 
ing an order that was never just. Swept by the ■ 
winds of war, they suffer the loss of relatives, am 
all kinds of brutalities, including death. 

On Oct. 4, a group of women dressed in mou 
staged a protest in Lima against several mass 
that have taken place recently in Ayacucho, 
against the general increase in violence. In sil 
they laid placards and wreaths on the steps o 
headquarters of the Armed Forces Joint Chic 
Staff. 

As Mariela Sala wrote in the Lima feminist maj 
Viva: “The women were expressing their hope, 
flowers, as well as their homage to the dead, wen 
a symbol of their dedication to life. They carried 
ers instead of guns.” 

In Lima, where acts of violence — prison riots, ki 
pings, bomb attacks — have multiplied, each wee! 
press carries several reports of women shot des 
their husbands or partners. Generally, these men b 
to some branch of the armed forces or police; 1 
why they have arms at hand. If it were easier t 
arms in Peru, then presumably even more women i 
be killed in this way, since ill-treatment and beatii 
women in the home are very frequent. 

Rapes are almost always not reported, since w 
fear further violence from the police. Moreover, n 
considered as a crime against public morals and de 
and not as a crime against the person. In 99% of ri 
ed rape cases, the rapist receives no punishment, 
press treats as quaint curiosities pregnancies in e 
or twelve-year-old girls, following rape by fathers, 
fives or teachers. y.y'.' 

However, on Oct. 16, the subject of rape did h: 
front pages of the Lima press and attracted the 
demnation of some men well-known in public 
This was because the authors of this execrable < 
against four Peruvian young women were five 
ed States Marines — John Crossman, Carl K 
David Barragan, Ricky Rivero and Paul School 
These rapists quickly fled the country before im 
gations were completed. 

But less than a month later, the press had gone 
to ignoring the subject of rape. On Nov. 24, when o 
ized women held a cultural event in the Plaza San 
tin in the heart of downtown Lima to celebrate No 
olence Against Women Day (instituted in 1981 d 
the first Latin American Feminist Gathering), no 
the major newspapers carried even a line about tb 
or the event. — Caroline Cai 


To help give action direction... 


a 


a’s 


Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of R< 
olution: Reaching for the Future— 


“ Once there is a Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement, the whole at- 
mosphere of the country 
changes, so that even where it is 
a question of establishing per- 
sonal relations with sweetheart 
or husband, with father or 
brother, you don’t feel alone any, 
longer, just as you don’t feel 
alone when, you fight for the 
right to abortion.” 


R& ya Otmayrvkkay 



Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, ai 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — 

“The Grundrisse, by disclosi 
Marx’s analysis of precapital 
economic forms, especially . ‘j 
Asiatic mode of productio 
made it crystal clear ... h< 
rfjl wrong it was to consider tl 
Marx had been concerned oi 
j with the W6st... Finally, it w 
| only after the birth of a n 
Third World, as well as the r 
of a totally new Women’s Lib 
ation Movement, that the tr* 
j script of the Ethnological K 
|| tebooks, MajxJs last wrjtm 
* was published.” ; -h ? 



Both for $23 (a $27 value). 


Order from: News. & Letters,. 59 ■ E. Van. Bur 
t Rqqm|707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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Mass rally for Chicago Tribune strikers 


Chicago, III . — On Jan. 4 nearly 20,000 workers from 
>r 100 Chicago- area locals rallied in front of the Chi- 
fo Tribune printing plant to support the giant news- 
jer’s workers who have been on strike since July 18. 
ikers and their supporters — steelworkers, printers, 
vice employees and many others, including thousands 
m the building trades — began streaming to the rally 
i at 5:00 a.m. 

In their own they began to block trucks hauling out 
ib Sunday editions driven by the regular Tribune 
vers whose Teamster local has refused to honor the 
ket line. In the melee that followed, 12 were injured 
1 48 were arrested, including five fireipen who, unlike 
* police, strongly support the strike. 

Vt the rally union leaders gave many speeches, sup- 
tting the strikers, but at the same time asked their 
lk and file not to interfere with the Teamster drivers, 
ie organizers of the rally, Chicago APL-CIO officials, 
iepted the Teamsters’ no-strike clause as the excuse 
scabbing on the 1,000 striking Tribune workers. But 
iny of those rank and file were ready to go much fur- 
ar with their solidarity. As the leaders talked, some 
rkers began chanting “March north,” referring to the 
:t that we were standing directly south of the Trib- 
e loading dock. 

rhree locals, Typographical Union Local #16, Mailers 
cal #2 and Web Pressmen Local #7, are on strike, 
le Tribune Company had been able to open a brand 
w plant with the most modern equipment in the 
rid, in exchange for guarantees of “lifetime jobs” for 
rrent workers. Under automation, as one worker said, 
She good work is gone. Anything that took any brains 
now computerized.” 

The basic issue in this strike seems to be whether 
e Company can now use automation to break those 
preements and to break the unions. The Tribune is 
imanding the right to transfer workers from one 
b to another (even if that job is in another union 
risdiction) and fire them if they cannot perform as 
-11 as people doing that job for many years. While 
ansferring workers out of some jobs, the company 
ants the right to hire part-time workers to fill 
ose jobs at half the current wages. 

While the rally was very moving and impressive, 
any questions raised there remain unanswered. One is 
e gulf between union leadership which -continues to 
unsel restraint and the rank and file, many of whom 
e ready to “march north.” Secondly, it is not only the 
iamsters that are helping to break this strike — a 
Imber of other skilled trades cross the lines, including 
metricians and editorial workers whose unions support- 
t the rally. Even other printing unions are giving the 
rike only lukewarm support. 

Furthermore, racism and sexism are a major factor, 
ie Tribune, which throughout its history has accepted 

e Wliltc, ulolc CuST3{;i.er of the linjnne, is now using 

ose practices to try to break the unions. Many of the 
abs they have been hiring are Black and women. It is 
us no accident that the vast majority of the strike 
pporters at the rally were also white and male. 

At the same time, what is happening to the Tribune 
>rkers symbolizes what is happening to labor generally 

iMon hides at Oscar Mayer 

Chicago, III. — The January meeting of Local 100A, 
nited .Food and Commercial Workers, was most re- 
aling for Oscar Mayer workers in what happened af- 
r the meeting adjourned. After the usual fast adjournm- 
ent withodt a vote, despite the fact that many work- 
jj. still wanted to talk, Local secretary-treasurer 
jotrowski said he would be willing to listen to what 
e Workers from Oscar Mayer had to say, what they 
in a new .contract. 

A third shift Worker with high seniority said, “I want 
i have more say so in these negotiations. They are ne- 
gating my life. I want to be able to have my dignity. 
< ?<f£ the third shift you have no rights. The fore- 
tU3| on this shiftl turns the 150 line up. I don’t want 
fl^reak any production records, I want to live 10 
one years. This foreman gets so much on third shift 
jeqiise he threatens the girls who are new. He tells 
.^m they have to be on the line five or ten minutes 
twelve, when that is not true. I never see Steve 
he business agent) on third shift.” 

A ’former union steward also brought up the business 
;ent: “I was off sick and ended up being suspended for 
aree days. Steve docked me for a whole month, then 
l he could say was that if my health was so bad why 
dn’t I go get another job.” 

A first shift worker responded to Piotrowski’s claim 
lat the Oscar Mayer workers are in pretty good shape 
ace they still have their $10.69 am hour by saying, 
ifou haven’t given me a raise in five years. You 
iven’t given me cost of living.” 

Many workers wanted to know why Piotrowski’s 
tlary continued to go up (it’s over $100,000 a year 
*w!) while the workers were not getting any in- 
case and fighting a pay cut. 

Was Piotrowski really listening to any of this, or just 
>ing through the motions? One test might be if some 
: these workers become part of the negotiating team 
t the new contract. But we will see. 

: t i s : i i . « v .• '-^Supporter of rank and file 


under the whip of decadent captialism and Reaganism 
and that is why so many turned out to support the 
strikers. As one Black worker, one of 4,000 members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers' at 
the rally, put it, “These companies want to walk all 
over us. A union like ours has the power to shut down 
this whole city, with all the work we do on street lights 
and traffic signals. It might just come to that if they 
keep up with these give-backs and wage cuts.” 


— David Park 



Austin, Minn., with support from area union mem- 
bers, halted the company’s first attempts to reopen 
I production. The members of Local P-9, United 1 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW), twice re- 
jected a mediator’s settlement which the UFCW 
, International tried to shove down workers’ throats, j 
even though it introduced a two-tier wage, stripped 
away safety rights and did not even restore the 
wages which the company unilaterally slashed in 
! 1984. 1 

The company threatened to replace the strikers 
and ordered them back, but after five months on 
I strike, only a handful responded. Mass picketing j 
prevented production with scabs on Jan. 20, but 
the National Guard has been called out. Now the 
strikers face Hormel, the UFCW International and 
I the National Guard as they continue their strike. ' 


AT. Massey strike is ended 

Williamson, W. Va. — “We hear that the strike is 
over, but it looks like the fight has been moved from 
the picket lines to the courts,” a miner here stated in 
response to the announcement by . United Mine Workers 
(UMW) president Rich Trumka that the 15-month . long 
strike against the A.T. Massey Coal Co. was over. 
Trumka called the strike off following the late Decem- 
ber ruling by the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) supporting the UMW’s contention that the 
company must negotiate a single contract for the 15 
mines it owns in the southern West Virginia-Kentucky 
region. 

The strike began in October, 1984, when the company 
refused to bargain for all of its mines, maintaining that 
a separate contract had to be negotiated with each op- 
eration. Trumka called a strike against the company, a 
subsidiary of the multinational conglomerate Dutch 
Shell; the bitter struggle has been marked by many 
pitched battles as the miners fought against the compa- 
ny’s efforts to bring in scab workers and armed thugs. 

One scab truck driver was killed and many miners 
and scabs were injured in the skirmishes. Hundreds 
of striking miners were arrested by the state police 
in both states, leading to charges by the miners that 
the strike would have ended long ago if the police 
had not been "baby-sitting” the mines for Massey. 

The NLRB ruling, while favoring the position of the 
UMW, imposed no penalties and there were no findings 
of “wrongdoing” by the company. This, in turn, led the 
company to declare that it was reserving the right not 
to rehire any miner it claimed engaged in “misconduct 
or violence” during the strike. 

"What it all comes down to is that the company 
can pick and choose who they want to rehire, and 
you know they’re not going to take back the guys 
who were the best fighters during the strike,” anoth- 
er Williamson miner said, adding that he had heard 
reports that the company had a "hitlist” of 180 min- 
ers who were not going to be rehired. 

Although the strike is over, there are many unre- 
solved issues that will take years to settle in the courts. 
As we go to press, many miners have yet to be recalled, 
and the UMW is still paying weekly strike benefits to 
those still out of work. Miners are very apprehensive 
about the outcome of the court battles, noting that the 
company had been aide to delay the NLRB court ruling 
for over a year. And since the regional courts are 
owned by Massey,” say the miners, the cases can easi- 
ly be stalled for years. • — Andy Phillips 


Solidarity 
for awhile 
won’t do 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The Southern California supermarket strike-lockout 
(see N&L, Dec. 1985) ended in late December, when 
management used the oldest trick in the book — “divide 
and rule” — and offered contract terms to the drivers “ 
and warehouse workers (Teamsters) that seemed like a 
retreat from previous management demands for a two- 
tier wage structure. The rank-and-file Teamsters, hurt- 
ing from the 7%-week strike, ratified the contract. 

The meat wrappers and meat cutters in the United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW), however, vot- 
ed down the contract offered them, which included both 
a permanent two-tier wage structure (new meat wrap- 
pers to be hired at $5.53/hour, less than half the cur- 
rent wage) and a guaranteed work day of only four 
hours for all new workers. 

TEAMSTER BETRAYAL 

Whereupon the Teamsters leadership, who all 
throughout the strike had vowed “solidarity forever” 
(“We will never return to work unless the meat cutters 
go back also”), announced that, with their contract rati- 
fied, Teamster workers were to report back to work im- 
mediately! Many meat cutters now bitterly said that 
their strike was lost, and when the International UFCW 
ordered a second vote, the contract carried, though only 
with 54% approval. Two out of the six UFCW locals 
still voted against ratification. 

It makes me sick to see something like this happen. 
The Teamster leadership has a long history of encour- 
aging strike-breaking. Here in Los Angeles, the fact that 
Teamster drivers crossed the picket lines of the striking 
meat packers at Farmer John (see N&L, Nov. 1985) 
was a big part of what forced those workers back to 
work without a contract. 

But the point is that it is not only the workers of 
other unions that the Teamster bureaucrats care lit- 
tle about. Like all our so-called labor "leaders,” they 
understand the language and "needs” of manage- ' 
ment much better than the thoughts and demands of 
their own rank and file, and actively help manage- 
ment to pull the wool over the workers’ eyes. 

What the supermarket drivers and warehouse workers 
were getting was supposedly not a “two-tier” contract. 
Management invented a new term: a “progression” wage 
plan. These new workers who hire in at a lower pay 
scale will supposedly reach wage parity after three to 
five years. But by then there will be new contract nego- 
tiations; and now that the management has its foot in 
the door, it will come up with some other new word to 

stretch out "progression” for 10, 15, 2G years. ’ “ 

What hits me is how quickly workers are losing 
ground, and how fast the crisis of labor is moving. It 
started with the “give-backs” to Chrysler in 1979 — and 
soon every company was demanding give-backs. Then 
came “two-tier.” When we wrote about this in N&L, 
two and a half years ago, it was a new phenomenon, 
but now two-tier contracts are everywhere. Now man- 
agement and the labor bureaucrats are working together 
to convince workers that “two-tier” is really “progres- 
sion”! 

PITFALLS OF CONCESSION FEVER 

When the supermarket strike was over, and one mar- 
ket, Alpha Beta, said it would close a warehouse in 
Fullerton because the wage concessions weren’t big 
enough, the workers held a demonstration demanding 
that they be allowed lower wages! I have been a work- 
er all my life, and' I can: hardly believe 1 am seeing this 
happen. It is part of the brainwashing of this age of 
Reagani. m (which Reagan calls “economic recovery”!!). 

But it is significant that only 54% of the meat cutters 
and meat wrappers voted to accept their contract, even 
though their strike was broken once the Teamsters were 
going back to work. There are many workers who are 
not brainwashed by Reagan, management and the labor 
bureaucrats, and are thinking their own thoughts, pre- 
paring for new actions and new directions. 




■rise work doubled 


Detroit, Mich. — “Things are worse than ever now,” 
was the way one worker summed up the recent settle- 
ment of a seven- week strike by 200 maintenance work- 
ers at the high-rise Renaissance Center. 

Employees of the National Cleaning Contractors, 
Inc. — members of Local 79, Service Employees — walked 
out over the issues of repeated cuts in their workforce 
at the same time they were being forced to do more 
and more work. Workers were faced with reprimands, 
suspensions and discharges when they could not keep 
up with the employer’s demands that each person in- 
crease their work load from one to two floors per night. 

But the strike eventually took its toll financially and 
physically during the snowy, frigid pre-Christmas sea- 
son. Strikers went back to work on Christmas Eve with 


a 30-cent-an-hour raise, but still face two floors a night 
to clean. In spite of supposed “protection” against lay- 
offs, some workers are still in danger of losing their 
jota., < t . • - > > < . > . j — Strike supporter 
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Rank-and-file conference Salvador refugees: No forced relocation 

71 1 rv. — oka i 1 ^ 


Chicago, III. — Over 250 participants — local officials 
and rank-and-filers, meatpackers and steelworkers, ship- 
builders and longshoremen — from across the nation at- 
tended the founding of the National Rank-and-File 
Against Concessions conference here on Dec. 6-8. What 
gave the conference authenticity was participation of 
members of locals involved in strikes against conces- 
sions not supported by their national unions. 

The impact of the rank-and-file presence could not be 
missed. Even before the conference started, general pro- 
test put an end to the organizers’ rules prohibiting liter- 
ature distribution. The executive committee called po- 
lice to arrest people selling labor history pamphlets, but 
too many delegates saw it and objected, forcing the 
rules to be modified. 


HORMEL STRIKE 


The Hormel meatpackers’ strike was discussed 
throughout the conference. Kathy Buck of Local P-9, 
United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW), in Aus- 
tin, Minn, spoke of how the full participation of the 
Hormel workers has opened many new doors during the 
strike. There were discussions about how the Hormel 
workers are questioning everything from the farm crisis 
that surrounds the Austin community to the patiarchal 
attitude of the “community” leaders. 


They have been visiting thousands of people in 
their surrounding areas discussing the strike with 
them and they have begun an "adopt a family” pro- 
gram that involves not only financial support but 
also direct correspondence. It is indeed a very differ- 
ent concept of "family” than the master-slave rela- 
tions Hormel has in mind. 






STRIKES NATIONWIDE 


In response to this type of com- 
ing together by the workers, the 
j, UFCW national president William 
V*, Wynn sent out letters to all locals 
I . to tell them not to contribute to 
■J“ P-9 workers. The national union 
has actually been trying hard to 
3 break up the strike by intimidat- 
ing the strikers. 


In one workshop there were several reports about 
other strikes and activities nationwide, from 
New York writers against arms, to Wheeling- Pittsburgh 
workers’ creative work to stop forced concessions, and 
Los Angeles longshoremen and artists working together. 

But it was one Black woman worker who chal- 
lenged the speakers by saying: "Everyone here is 
talking about how to reach out to the rank-and-file. 
Well I am rank-and-file and my problem is the union. 
What can we do when our local president buses in 
workers from other plants to pack our meetings. We 
j riBSst'td "have' g ; ?££tr-br who-isgdifig' ‘ft) h£gotigte. v ' 
~ The question seemed to shift the whole context of 
the discussion. ; : r . s t • 

Some of us in News and Letters Committees had the 
story of the first rank-and-file general strike in the U.S. 
against automation, The Coal Miners’ General Strike 
of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the 
U.S. This was a contribution to the current discussion, 
from the description of miners continuing their strike in 
defiance of John L. Lewis, to their creativity forging 
links of solidarity with other workers when raising relief 
contributions that helped win the strike. 

Many participants left with a lot of new questions, 
and, at the same time, felt strengthened by the com- 
munication among rank-and-filers and the reports of the 
struggles throughout the U.S. Those creative activities 
set the ground for anyone searching for new openings, 
regardiess of what direction this new organization itself 
takes. — Cyrus Noveen ’ 


U.S. Auto strike ended 


Detroit, Mich. — By a vote of 128 to 80, U.S. Auto 
Radiator workers decided Jan. 6 to end their ten-week 
strike. One woman summed up the meeting called to 
hold the vote this way: “Most of the people who voted 
yes thought it wasn’t a good contract, but it was the 
best we could get. The union thinks we got a lot, but 
Teally we got a little bit. By UAW Regional Director 
Perry Johnson being there, the leadership wants to take 
credit. But the 80 who voted against the contract, vot- 
ing against the union leadership, are significant, espe- 
cially on health and safety.” 

Another worker said, “At the meeting when people 
complained about health and safety, things like smoke 
in the plant, the union said you can file a grievance. If 
everyone put together all the grievances filed there, it 
would make a pretty big book.” 

The week before the vote, several workers at the 
plant had debated the company’s offer. One white work- 
er talked about what the company does offer: “The 
company says it doesn’t have enough money for a 
nurse. They say they’ll train people in industrial first 
aid. A girl lost the tip of her finger working on the 
seamer at the end of 1984. The foreman who was sup- 
posedly trained in first aid found the end of her finger 
and put it in alcohol. Any dummy knows you need to 
put it in ice. It killed the nerves. So now she doesn’t 
have the end bf her' finger. ' That’s why ' we heed a 
nurse,”, 


San Antonio Salvadoran Refugee Camp, Hon- 
duras — We the women of the Committee of Mothers of 
Political Prisoners and Disappeared are very worried 
about the situation tormenting our Salvadoran people. 
Therefore we demonstrated Oct. 15 with thousands and 
thousands of women, children and old people, demand- 
ing dialogue for peace in El Salvador, freedom for the 
political prisoners and explanation about what has hap- 
pened to the political disappeared, and respect for hu- 
man rights in El Salvador and all Central America. 

Brothers and sisters, we want you to know of the dif- 
ficult situation we face in the refugee camp. The Hon- 
duran government has announced a plan of relocation 
to Mesa Grande. We do not agree to be relocated be- 
cause we know that the Honduran population adjoining 
the Mesa Grande camp have shown that they do not 
want any more refugees. Also we do not agree to leave 
the camp where we have with our labor built work- 
shops, housing, means of production like farms and gar- 
dens, and our schools that are of great importance to us 
so that our children develop. In our country we did not 
have conditions in which they could learn anything. 
Also we could mention the water project that with 
great sacrifice the refugees have achieved. 


We are very concerned 
about the pressure the 
Honduran government is 
putting on us. The mili- 
tary has surrounded the 
borders of the camp. At 
night soldiers enter to 
throw trash about. They 
also come in during the 
day when we have some 
celebration or activity. 

Also they continually in- 
trude into the health cen- 
ter to harass the manag- 
ers. 

They do all this to in- 
timidate us and thus 
demand our repatriation to El Salvador, which woul 
bring us no benefit, because we know that there is n 
peace there with dignity and respect for human rights 
For all these reasons we do not agree with the reluct 
tion and will insist on remaining to the final const 
quences. — The Msgr. Oscar A. Romero Committee e 
Mothers of Political Prisoners and Disappeare 


Canadian Indian blockade Mixtecs in Baja want justic< 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Lyell Island, in British Columbia, is part of the Haida 
homelands in the Queen Charlotte Islands. The Haida 
people have been involved with the occupation of Lyell 
Island since October. Last summer, they decided at a 
series of tribal meetings to interrupt the work of West- 
ern Forest Products logging company, and Frank Beban 
Logging Ltd., to get publicity for their attempt to work 
out a land claim settlement for the Haida. 

On Oct. 30 they had a human blockade. People went 
out every day after that. They were told to leave, but 
there were no arrests until Nov. 16, when three elders 
were arrested after a court injunction in favor of the 
logging companies. Over 80 Haida have been arrested 
on charges of anything from mischief to more serious 
charges where they could be jailed for a long time. 

Harold Belmont, at the Indian Center in Vancou- 
ver, said that he and others there are just sick at the 
thought of a number of elders being arrested and 
possibly serving long sentences. Those elders have 
been working for most of their adult lives on getting 
non-native people to deal with their right to make 
land claims. Belmont said it’s so ingrained in the 
non-native people that the Indian bands don’t have a 
right to their land just because there are no written 
claims. .They’ve come a long .way to. accept .that. , 

There’s a lot of support , now from non-native people 
in the area for the Haida, the Nishga and other tribes, 
but the government is working hard to make that sup- 
port impossible. . 1 

British Columbia (BC) Premier Bill Bennett has tried 
a tot of scare tactics. He has been trying to convince 
non-natives that if the Haida win and get the land they 
will kick everyone else off. But neither the Nishga nor 
the Haida say anything like that. They say they want 
to share in the political and ecnomic process, to share 
in something which is rightfully theirs to begin with. 

On a national level, the federal government appears 
to be willing to deal with the natives on land claims but 
only because they have to legally. Because of great 
pressure in the 1960s and early 1970s, former Prime 
Minister Trudeau appointed the Berger Commission, 
which in 1973 found that the government cannot legally 
act as if land claims don’t exist — though they didn’t say 
how to deal with them. So BC Premier Bennett’s at- 
tempt to not deal -with the land claims is not so far re- 
moved from the national government as it appears. 

Because it is winter now, there are not as many peo- 
ple staying out on Lyell Island. There are 15-25 Haida 
at the camp there to get publicity. They are also trying 
to raise money for legal costs. Donations and letters can 
be sent to: Council of the Haida Nation, Box 589, Massett, 
B.C., Canada V0T 1M0. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — “We are also Mexicans. W 
want to be allowed to work. Our women don’t eat 
much selling their crafts, but the police abuse them b< 
cause we are indigenous and we don’t speak Spanis 
well. The police take away the little money they eari 
That isn’t just. We want you to know what is happel 
ing to the Mixtec peoples living in Baja California.” 

Feliciano Guzman Torres, president of ASMIRT (A 
soc. of Mixtec Residents in Tijuana), was speaking to a 
audience at Cal Statp-Los Angeles in December aboi 
the conditions of migrant workers in Baja California. H 
is a member of a delegation touring the U.S. to “estal 
lish relations with indigenous peoples from Mexici 
working in the American fields.” 

Another delegate, Victor Clark Alfaro, who is a 
anthropologist, also addressed the audience. He sai 
there are more than 40,000 Mixtecs living in Baj 
California, picking tomatoes: "Americans enjoy ea* 
ing Mexican tomatoes without realizing the sufferin 
that goes into the picking of them, the subhumd 
conditions in the fields. The living 'houses’ are wore 
than concentration camps.” ’ 

Clark Alfaro had testified late last year about th 
conditions of migrant workers to the Mexican Senate.il 
his i Study he states: “In the last 20 years, indigenoc 
peoples of southern Mexico (Chiapas, Oaxaca, Guerrer 
and Puebla): have become flagrant workers m the nditl 
em part of the country and in the southern states ( 
the TJ.S. Culturally the migrants are different from th 
mestizos. Their language is not Spanish. They com 
from states where economic conditions are deterioratinj 
They are being replaced also by* thousands of Centrj 
American refugees.” 

During the question-and-answer period, Guzma 
Tories made it clear that his organization has no tie 
with any political parties. Up until now' they have chc 
sen to fend for themselves in their negotiations with th 
Mexican government. As of now they have had one vie 
tory: a chief of police in Tijuana tost his job because ( 
eliscrimination against the Mixtec women. They are als 
forcing the government to become aware of their need: 
During the Senate investigations in November an ii 
spection of the Mixtecs’ living conditions was patche 
over by a selective tour; later there appeared articles i 
the local Tijuana papers claiming that the living Condi 
tions have now been greatly improved. “Not so,” say 
Guzman Torres. “Obviously the indigenous part of thi 
package was not invited to participate.” 

ASMIRT’s immediate demands are the creation ‘c 
temporary shelters, establishment of information bo^tji 
to assist migrants on their rights and to give them a 
urban orientation (housing, health, etc.), and establish 
ment of a lawyer’s office to take care of complaints. 

In their U.S. tour they have met with workers in Ne\ 
Mexico and Arizona and in California they visited work 
ers in Riverside and the San Joaquin Valley. In th 
meantime, they get organized, they negotiate with th 
Mexican government and their struggle continues. ' 
— Chicana student, Cal State-U 


" The press is the ruthless language and manifest 
image of the historical spirit of the people...' 

— Karl Marx 


Don’t forget the appeal 
for a biweekly 
News & Letters 
See Page 1 
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Discussion Article: Rajiv Gandhi, the Reagan of Asia 


Bihar, India: A few weeks ago we marked the an- 
ersary of Indira Gandhi’s assassination. What is hap- 
ung today in the India of Rajiv Gandhi? Have there 
pn any changes? Many people look at him as “prom- 
|ig.” He has promised to end corruption in the bu- 
lucracy. He has been called “Mr. Clean” and has 
pmised to remove poverty. Have these promises been 
plied or are we on the way to create a new Indira? 
p we on the “socialist path” so many times used in 
rhetoric? 

Indira Gandhi’s assassination, an important politi- 
I event, instead of leading to a serious phase of po- 
Ical crisis, has led to a consolidation of the power 
the ruling classes. As compared with other Third 
>rld countries, India has a more powerful indigenous 
irgeoisie with a considerable administrative and legal 
stem. The Congress Party, the old platform of the 
ing classes, seems to have gained a new lease on life, 
jiv Gandhi is openly proclaiming the need of one-par- 
rule and the infeasibility of an opposition. As Frantz 
non put it, the “single party” is the modem form of 
! dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

IMA, RUSSIA AND THE U.S. 

[n the international sphere the relationship with the 
viet Union has been a primary relationship in India’s 
seign policy for the last four decades. The Soviet Un- 
k has given to India a loan to finance several projects 
:h as power generation, oil exploration and mining, 
rms are soft, repayment over 20 years at an interest 
e of 2.5%. AH this will further heighten the Russian 
p over the Indian economy. 

Rajiv has to make sure that relations with the Soviet 
non would remain on a stable footing, given the size 
d composition of Indo-Soviet collaborations in trade 
weH as in defense. But India is the leader of a non- 


million tons last summer), hunger has become more 
widespread. Exports are based on the fact that the bulk 
of Indians lack purchasing power to buy the food or the 
political or organizational strength to seize it. More 
than half of the country’s population goes to bed with 
half-empty stomachs. Unemployment is rising by leaps 
and bounds. Twenty-four million are registered with 
employment offices and this is thought to be only a 
smaH fraction of the total unemployed since the figures 
do not cover rural areas. 

The problems faced by the rural proletariat are much 
worge. With runaway prices of essential commodities, 
inflation, and non-implementation of the Minimum 
Wages Act, their very survival has been difficult. People 
do not have purchasing power with which to buy their 
daily needs, and when political groups organize the ru- 
ral population on such basic issues as minimum wage, 
they are met with the armed might of the state. 

POLICE ATROCITIES 

Not a day passes without the press reporting police 
atrocities in some part of the country or the other. The 
Hindustan Times brought out a report from Bhopal 
which says that a young man awaiting trial, who died in 
jail recently, was reported to have been beaten up by 
the police after he was picked up from the bus stand 
and taken to the police station on vague charges. Such 
reports are common these days, such abuses are the 
norm. 

Threats, intimidations, arrests, illegal detention 
and physical assaults are part of a mounting attack 
on civil rights activists. This attempt to terrorize and 


silence the civil rights movement is an attempt to 
suppress the spread of information about assaults on 
the democratic rights of ordinary people. 

The tribals have become victims of the development 
politics of the government. Displacement of people from 
their forest habitat to drought-prone areas, from an 
economy where internal class structure and class rela- 
tions have developed only to a limited extent to a semi- 
feudal economy with a developed network of class rela- 
tions and a rigid caste hierachy, will completely disrupt 
their existing culture. We have seen enough examples of 
such disruption and its dehumanizing effects on the 
tribals in this region over the last century. 

The destruction of a traditional culture, the break- 
down of social ties of cooperation with no alternative 
set of values except that of the market, have had the 
effect of marginalizing, dehumanizing and demoralizing 
simple communities. 

There is, however, ferment everywhere. Feminist, 
anti-communal, tribal and ecology movements are devel- 
oping. After the Bhopal catastrophe, people are becom- 
ing more sensitive to ecological problems — these are 
among the new forces of revolution in India today. 

These movements are taking an aggressive attitude 
towards the Left Parties. They’re disiHusioned with van- 
guardism, bureaucratism, sectarianism and dogmatism. 
One of the characteristics of these new movements is 
that they go beyond the economic level and class op- 
pression, exploitation is defined along race and gender 
lines as well as class lines. Today’s reality is complex 
and many revolutionary forces are outside the factory 
walls. —Correspondent, India 


Winnie Mandela— Banned voice of freedom 


gnment policy and that means taking the best of both 
rids. On the other hand, Rajiv’s preference for pri- 
te entrepreneurship and modern technology, and dis- 
proval of the slow-moving and inefficient public sec- 
•, lead him to seek much closer economic ties with 
i West, to foUow a policy of relaxed restrictions on 
ports of foreign technology and to invite multination- 
firms to invest in India. 

As a result, on the American side there is a lot of 
toing of India. The familiar stories — famine, 
oughts, starvation, corruption, poverty — have 
ddenly been replaced by stories about the new In- 
5, an India with a large technological base and 
lined scientific manpower, an India of immense 
tural resources and the potential of an enormous 
irket, a country with 1/6 of the world population 
d above all an India with a new leadership, youth- 
1 , pragmatic, technologically oriented and forward- 

While state warehouses are bursting with grain (25 

AIDS and homophobia 

Ids Angeles, Cal . — The beginnings of movement to- 
ird social freedom for gays, lesbians and bisexuals 
ve suffered a major setback in the wake of the 
reading horror of AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency 
ndrome). It has become a convenient tool of the reli- 
►us Right to confirm “God’s wrath” against gays, and 
reflected in the Reagan administration's swift removal 
, Margaret Heckler from the post of Health and Hu- 
in Services Secretary immediately after her declara- 
n that AIDS is “the number one health problem in 
nerica.” This is because it was only gay liberationists 
io first pushed for AIDS research, and despite all re- 
fit news, homophobics stiU dismiss AIDS as a “gay 
oblem,” preaching that heterosexuals had best regard 
1 gays, and not just confirmed AIDS victims, as 
nerica’s “untouchables.” Likewise, it’s assumed that a 
iod test showing even exposure to AIDS is a confir- 
ition of homosexuality, like the 15 seamen recently 
ammed out of the Navy. 

While the gay liberation movement did manage to 
assure some states into gay rights legislation (concem- 
; housing and employment), the homophobic charac- 
* of the society remains largely unchanged. The devel- 
ment from underground nightlife into open gay com- 
ipities has been a successful “support system” to help 
ys feel human, but gays cannot live constantly in the 
mmunity closet. Legal rights on the job are over- 
ipped by cruel peer pressure, while in the streets, 
lat is seen as a “gay takeover” is still met by beatings 
d murder- 

Most critical is the relationship of gay to other forces 
liberation, which has yet to be worked out. As a clos- 
ed bisexual active in the Black revolution in the 
70s, I had to sit, intimidated, and listen to Afro-cen- 
c “scholars” denounce homosexuality as a “white Eu- 
pean social disease,” even claiming it never existed in 
e-coionial Africa. A few years later, 'a more “liberal” 
proach allowed for gay rights, while stiU insisting it 
is pretty unimportant. 

Because a movement for a new society means free- 
m for all, and because gays want to help other forces, 
lat’s needed is for revolutionary movements to recog- 
te gay liberation, as a legitimate struggle, and for gays • 
recognize their interest in a revolution toward new 
naan relfitiona for- all. - , • * - > - * »,* Wayne Cwrter’ 



Banned from 
publicly for many years, 
is exciting to be able to 
read a book of interviews 
with and letters of Winnie 
Mandela which begin to 
give us a picture of her life 
and struggles.* Compiled 
by Anne Benjamin, this 
collection becomes a bio- 
graphy of sorts, a web of 
imprisonments, arrests and 
banning orders that Winnie 
Mandela has had to 
since 1958. 

1969, incarceration 
“The days and nights be 
came so long I found I 
talking to myself. It 
deathly quiet — that 
is torture. You don’t 
what to do with yourself; 
you sit down, you stand up, Winnie Mandela freed 

you pace up and down, liie ceH is so smaU that you 
can’t even run right round. You lie on your stomach, 
you lie on your back, on your side; your body becomes 
sore, because you are not used to sleeping on cement.” 

1976, the Soweto Rebellion: “I was there among 
them, I saw what happened. The children picked up 
stones, they used dustbin lids as shields and marched 
towards machine guns. It’s not that they don’t know 
that the white man is heavily armed; they marched 
against heavy machine gun fire. You could smell gunfire 
everywhere. Children were dying in the street, and as 
they were dying, the others marched forward, facing 


* Part of My Soul Went with Him, Winnie Mandela (W.W. Norton & 
Company: New York), I9sfc' 


guns. No one has ever underestimated the power of the 
enemy...But the determination, the thirst for freedom in 
children’s hearts, was such that they were prepared to 
face those machine guns with stones. That is what hap- 
pens when you hunger for freedom, when you want to 
break those chains of oppression. Nothing else seems to 
matter." 

In this work we see Nelson Mandela through Winnie 
Mandela’s eyes. There are a few early letters from him 
that reveal a male chauvinism. Yet, a sense of camara- 
derie begins to grow in him toward her throughout the 
years. And we see in her a consciousness of both male 
chauvinism and her own development: “In the earlier 
years I was just a carbon copy of Nelson. I was no indi- 
vidual. If I said something, it was ‘Nelson’s wife’ who 
said so. When he was no longer in the picture...the pub- 
lic began to say... I had ideas and views of my own...I 
wasn’t just a political omament...Looking at our struggle 
in this country, the Black woman has had to struggle a 
great deal...One has had to fight the male domination in 
a much more complex sense.” 

This powerful book ends with a moving exchange 
of letters between Winnie and Nelson Mandela, 
which includes Nelson’s speech given by his daugh- 
ter Zindzi at Jabulani Stadium in answer to Botha’s 
offer of "conditional release.” And yet this work 
raises questions: Why is the spontaneity of the mas- 
ses seen as something needing to be controlled from 
the top by the "leadership”? And how can Steve 
Biko be seen only as an "African nationalist” when 
he had such a following among the youth for his 
uniting national consciousness with an international- 
ist perspective? 

Along with raising these questions, it is also impera- 
tive to read this book to hear with what power the 
banned voice of Winnie Mandela speaks to us. 

— Diane Lee 


Anglo-Irish summit: spectre of an upheaval 


Two months have passed since British Prime Minister 
Thatcher and Irish Prime Minister Fitzgerald met at 
heavily guarded Hillsborough Castle Nov. 15 and signed 
an agreement they immediately termed as “historic.” 
‘The process toward an Anglo-Irish compromise on Ul- 
ster has begun,” trumpeted the BBC. In return for Fitz- 
gerald’s recognition of Britain’s “right” to continue its 
rule over the six counties of Northeastern Ireland, 
Thatcher gave up nothing-offering Fitzgerald only a 
consultative voice in the affairs of Ulster’s 1.5 miUion 
people. The “Intergovernmental Conference” created by 
the agreement has already been meeting for the past 
two years, with no visible effect. 

AH media focus since the agreement has concentrated 
on the thundering anti-Thatcher speeches by Ian Pais- 
ley, the resignation of Paisley and other ultra right-wing 
anti-Catholic bigots from Parliament, and the mass ral- 
lies and strikes by their supporters. A week before the 
agreement, the fascist “Ulster Freedom Fighters” mur- 
dered Kevin McPolin, a Catholic construction worker, 
as part of a campaign to drive Catholics off all building 
sites. Conveniently forgotten is the fact that Paisley and 
his ilk are the creation of British imperialism, nourished 
and armed as a * force for reaction Wheh ; revolutionary * 
working class ' arid national struggles involving both 4 
CaftfoliH ‘ahiT PMteSt'afitY efu’p'ted m ‘Ireland ‘frorh^ftiV 4 


period 1907-23. 

Forgotten also are today’s harsh facts of life in Ire- 
land, North and South, untouched by the agreement. 
In the North: unemployment that reaches 60% in sec- 
tions of West Belfast and Derry; slum housing in 
ghettos visited by police attacks; jailing of activists 
on frame-up charges. In the South; a rapidly deterio- 
rating economy, with nearly 20% jobless; a new gen- 
eration of unemployed youth described as "drug- 
prone”; an entire nation whose poverty is exceeded 
in the Common Market only by Portugal. 

What Thatcher and Fitzgerald have not lost sight 
of — indeed, this is what motivated their pact — is the 
explosive potential of such social conditions. It is a pow- 
er they glimpsed briefly in the Ulster civil rights move- 
ment of the late 1960s and in the 1981 wave of support 
for the imprisoned hunger strikers. Whether it is ex- 
pressed today as votes for Sinn Fein or as unemployed 
demonstrations, as protests for women’s reproductive 
rights or as support for political prisoners, the spectre 
of upheaval is not far from the surface again. It is pre- 
cisely to better coordinate their suppression of such re- 
volt— and not for any ( “historic compromise” ( on ( UJ- 

ster — that the Nov. 15 agreement was reached. 

• • ' < . 

— Michael ConnoHy 
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I greatly appreciated the Lead in the 
Dec. N&L on labor. It made me see the 
break-up of AT&T as part of capital- 
ism’s drive to the “two-tiered society” 
you discussed and hit me personally. I 
attended a six month course in telecom- 
munications last year. The majority of 
those who found work at one of the 
newly-formed companies after gradua- 
tion are paid only $6 an hour, while a 
worker at AT&T earns $13 an hour. (It 
should come as no surprise that all the 
students attending the courses did so 
with a government-sponsored loan.) I 
got a real “shock of recognition” when I 
realized I was being trained to be a 
scab against those being laid-off by 
AT&T. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 


on clarification. The South, the miners, 
Spanish-speaking workers and the un- 
employed were under-represented — and 
without those forces it would be diffi- 
cult to go very far in breaking from the 
old labor movement. The greatest weak- 
ness is that it has begun as a defensive 
organization with no theory and lacking 
the push it needs from those forces to 
put it on the offensive. The greatest 
strength is that it has gone beyond net- 
working and has definite projects so it 
is a well-centered group with a purpose. 

Participant 
West Virginia 


I cannot help but contrast the de- 
scription of the freedom schools in 
American Civilization on Trial to the 
present attempt of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to introduce a voucher system 
for education. We may have a “two- 
tier” system of education now, but we 
are looking toward a system with no 
bottom tier at all. 

Former High School Teacher 
Detroit 


The day before the big play-off game 
that sent the Chicago Bears to the Su- 
perbowl amid wild cheers from all of us 
here, the Chicago Defender ran an Ed- 
itorial, titled: “Could The Refrigerator 
live in The Island?” The Island, for 
non-Chicagoans, is a classic “bastion of 
bigotry,” as the Defender puts it, but 
the question is not just put to them. It 
is put to all of white America. 

Reader 

Chicago 


Vietnam is a part of my life I’ll never 
be able to quite understand, and cer- 
tainly never forget. I still find myself 
waking up in a cold sweat some nights 
from nightmares that are 16 years old 
now. Sometimes the dreams are so real 
it’s as if I was right back there again, 
and in the VA hospitals they say it’s 
something I have to live with and deal 
with, yet I still ask why! Isn’t it amaz- 
ing how one little three letter word like 
“why” can be so simple and so complex 
a word? 

Prisoner, Vietnam Vet 
South USA 


The trucker who picks up garbage at 
the plant refused to cross our picket 
line and the company told him if he 
didn’t he’d be replaced. He still refused. 
We really depend on the support of the 
truckers because there is still no real 
negotiating going on. We’ve been talk- 
ing about the number of homeless peo- 
ple everywhere. The shelters can’t hold 
them all and some are going to die. 


U.S. Auto Radiator Striker 
Detroit 


There was no time in the Rank and 
File Conference Against Concessions 
that took place in Chicago in December 
for thinking things out and nothing to 
help develop ideas for a new or better 
labor movement. The attention was fo- 
Cusdd oh getting A Coalition' formed, riot 


A young woman who works as a tele- 
phone operator told me she hopes there 
will be a strike next year, despite the fi- 
nancial difficulty it will mean. It not 
only means time off from work, she 
said, but she likes the picket line which 
they turn into a kind of party. That 
“unserious” attitude is, to me, a very 
serious love of life — away from the 
switchboard. It reminded me of Marx’s 
description of French workers’ meetings 
in the early 1840s: “Society, association, 
entertainment which also has society as 
its aim, is sufficient for them; the broth- 


AS READERS SEE US’ — WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


I became a subscriber of N&L ten 
years ago after I bought Philosophy 
and Revolution at a local radical 
bookstore, and then immediately bought 
Marxism and Freedom and a sub. 

What I had seen in Marcuse was a 
Marxism that wasn’t simply economic 
or political but philosophic as well and 
that reaffirmed my reason for becoming 
a radical during the anti-war movement. 
But when I read Marxism and Free- 
dom I could see that for Dunayevskaya 
the proletariat Was the source Of ■ftirhef 
theory whereas for the Marcuse of One 
Dimensional Man the proletariat was 
the source of disappointment. It was 
clear Dunayevskaya intended to develop 
this “restatement of Marxism for our 
age,” and though 1 could not have pre- 
dicted then the further course of the 
development of Marxist-Humanism, it 
has never surprised me because from 
the very beginning it was clear that 
Marxist-Humanism took philosophy 
that seriously. That is the main reason 
I have sustained my sub to N&L for 
ten years and will continue to sustain 
one until there is no longer a revolu- 
tionary need for a paper like N&L. 


Marxists. Black Consciousness arose tol 
kill the master and servant relationship# 
whereby the Black man felt himself, in j 
his mind, in his work, as a servant and# 
couldn’t therefore express his humanity] 
to the fullest. We saw, in the writings off 
Marxist- Humanists, an understanding 
that went way beyond thinking that 
this is a passing phase. There has been 
a tendency in the West to think we are 
for Black Power, and that time has 
gone now and we have to graduate to a 1 
higher type of philosophy. We have felt 
it necessary to encompass most if not 
all of the insights that have informed 
revolutions throughout the world. We 
understand why Marxist-Humanists felt j 
a need to call themselves that, because* 
the humanism of Marxism had been so J 
much removed that people thought * 
they could come with ideas from thei 
top, from intellectuals theorizing and ■ 
telling the people how to liberate them- 1 
selves.” 

Richard Bunting j 
Oxford 


Supporter 

Florida 


The comments a member of the 
BCMA (Black Consciousness Movement 
of Azania) made about Marxist- Human- 
ism when he was in Oxford seem to me 
a real “As Others See Us.” Here is 
what he said: 

“In reading the works of the Marxist- 
Humanists we have found ah under- 
standing of Black Consciousness which 
is very rare in the West, even among 


I received a copy of your paper from| 
a Local P-9 Hormel worker in Minneso- 
ta and mentioned it to a Local 100A I 
member in Chicago. He told me that 
you had helped them last winter, so my ( 
buddy and I would like to read your pa- . 
per for a while. Here’s $5 for two subs. ' 


Working Woman | 
Wisconsin 


THE TIMES DEMAND A BIWEEKLY! 
WE NEED YOUR HELP! SEE OUR AP- 
PEAL, PAGE ONE... 


17777 


erhood of man is no empty phrase but 
a reality...” Of course, at the phone 
company “brotherhood of man” means 
especially sisterhood of women. 

Supporter 

Utah 


The faint hopes of progress most stu- 
dents here at NYU had previous to the 
Reagan-Gorbachev meeting were shat- 
tered by the summit’s insubstantiality. 
The Dec. N&L editorial penetrated the 
hype and provided insight on this... Yet 
the change in rhetoric from “evil em- 
pire” to a “fresh new approach” seems 
to have made many students feel that 
“At least they’re talking and we don’t 
have to worry about nuclear war.” But 
how can we feel secure and- simultane- 
ously understand that real tensions 
have not been reduced? 

The problem appears to me to be one 
of not grasping the possibility of real 
change, of revolution, and getting 
bogged down in “trying to get by”... A 
similar situation existed last year at Co- 
lumbia before several hundred students 
blockaded Hamilton Hall in the name 
of Nelson Mandela. What sparked such 
spontaneous reaction? Can similar 
traces be found at NYU? 

NYU Student 
New York 


Reagan may want to turn the crock 
back, but I can tell him that in my 
home state of Alabama the conscious- 
ness from the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
is still very much present. 

Black Activist 
' Los Angeles 


STATE OF THE WORLD 


The Gramsci quote Lou Turner began 
his column with in December was excel- 
lent: “The crisis consists precisely in 
the fact that the old is dying and the 
new cannot be born. In this interreg- 
num a great variety of morbid symp- 
toms appear.” This is what is happen- 
ing throughout the world. Almost every- 
one is looking to the past, not only for 
political solutions but for their personal 
and social solutions. One thing in which 
most Marxists have erred is that an ec- 
onomic crisis inevitably means rebellion. 
History shows the contrary, that it can 
be a period of “darkness in thought” 
when dictatorships are created. One has 
to keep that in mind if one wants to be 
creative as a humanist. 

Margaret ElUngham 
' :i ’-, Italy 


The “Sanctuary” movement that is 
growing in the U.S. gives hope to all 
Latin America, because it’s not only 
Central America that’s in crisis. I say it 
gives me hope because the response 
from those 200 churches and other or- 
ganizations to the Guatemalan and Sal- 
vadoran refugees lets them know 
they’re not alone in their fight. They 
have the support of a lot of people who 
ate aware of how the system affects 
them. We all share that one ideal — a 
better life. To obtain this, the society 
we live in needs to be changed totally. 

Young Latina 
Los Angeles 


The letter from the Philippine stu- 
dent in the Dec. N&L proves that the 
opposition to a technocratic society and 
the interest in revolution starts in the 
so-called “undeveloped” countries from 
the highest point. It made me go back 
and reread my copy of the pamphlet on 
The Fetish of High Tech and Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 
with newer eyes. 

N&L Committee-Member 
Chicago 




Raya Dunayevskaya’ s Philosophy 
and Revolution is, circulated hand-to- 
hand among students in South Korea. 
Of course, it is not publicly available. 
Another book important to student ac- 
tiyistp, , Hpmaqisfn, (edited, 


by Erich Fromm. We feel many of th 
East European writers have importan 
insights from direct experience wit! 
Stalinism. If anything, the governmen 
in the North is even worse, because it’ 
one man held above everything... 

Besides studying revolutionary philos 
ophy, students have formed committee 
and organized events with people in th 
rural areas, even though they would im 
mediately be broken up by the police 
Also, we had committees to collaborat 
with workers and others.. . 

The article on “Defiant Korean Stu 
dents,” in Nov. N&L, is important. Wit! 
all the recent arrests, we need to forc< 
the regime to release all the prisoners 
and we are trying to make this an inter 
national issue... Within my country, th< 
revolutionary activities are not covere< 
by the press. But when a newspape 
prints a front page story describing th 
Philippines revolt everyone knows jus 
to substitute Korea for the Philippines. 

Korean Studeri 
" New Yori 



TRIBUTE 

TO 

BENJAMIN 

M0L0ISE 


Let me write a book that anyone can reap 
about a poet condemned to death/in the 
words and phrases/and the prose of many 
places/in the language of the man on the 
street /in colors of a Soweto township /in 
the voice of an illegal song/in the lyric oj 
a Shakespearean lovesong/ words chantea 
for the occasion/ a soulful demonstration 


In the rhythm, of punk music pounding th q 
pavement/ and the beat of resistance j 


In the morning a willow sings swaying 
softly /Yet boldly free 


Today a poet is hanged in South Africa , 


on walls the defiant calls/we shall rise 
again toward freedom our aim/the clocks 
tick faster now/ the sands slowing 'its 
beat/ on sunset’s horizon death and fife 
will meet 

Nigel Quinten 
/-I. l New York 


FARRAKHAN AND REAGAN 


I found your “Black World!’ column 
on Farrakhan very interesting.! I helped 
bring Farrakhan to speak at Northern 
Illinois University to a Black and white 
audience. And I agreed with your view 
that Farrakhan is a manifestation qi 
- Reaganism. But Farrakhan is being re- 
alistic and saying that in a capitalist so- 
ciety Black people are going to have qj 
generate their own capitalism in t«s 
Black community. Farrakhan’s solution 
is straightforward. What is yours? 

StudeiUt 
De Kalb, Illinois 


The Farrakhan article came right t| 
the point. I’ve been havfrig a hard time 
fighting his popularity here. It is thl 
“progressives” who defend him, claiming 
that Jews are just paranoid about hav- 
ing “true history” exposed. They believl 
him just because he says, “I don’t hat! 
Jews,” right after he finishes doin| 
everything possible to project them as a 
race of predators. It’s hard to explain to 
people how Farrakhan is actually anti- 
Black, but it helps to see his affinity to 
Andrew Young, correctly explained a| 
both of them wanting pacification of 
Black rage. The Black Trotskyists have 
tried to be more reasonable, saying that 
it is anti-Semitism, but accepting the 
“critique of the class position of Jews 
in American society,” as if they are all 
the same, as usual. All in all, it has 
been a bad time, revealing that many 
who couldn’t see his anti-Semitism hold, 
those same attitudes themselves. 

Black Activist 
, • , . , ..Los, Anggfeg 
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WOMEN, REVOLUTION AND LITERATURE 


I have been reading Women’s Libera- 
tion and the Dialectics of Revolution, 
and appreciate both the emphasis on 
Women’s Liberation, and that Women’s 
Liberation is not separated from the 
struggles of Blacks and workers. What 
is also new to me is how Dunayevskaya 
shows that the activity of masses helps 
ideas develop. We usually think that 
ideas come first and that intellectuals 
have to teach the workers, but 
Dunayevskaya shows a different rela- 
tionship. She shows how, during Aboli- 
1 tionism, the escaped slaves stimulated 

- the educated white middle-class women 
' to think about their own oppression, 

and that Black women also stimulated 
the rise of the Women’s Liberation 
; Movement in the 1960s. 

Feminist 

■ Los Angeles 

Raya Dunayevsnayas new work is 
impressive. There should be classes for 
working class women organized around 
it. 

Genora Johnson 
California 

Note: Genora was the organizer of the 
I; Women’s Emergency Brigade in Flint, 
Michigan, during the famous 1936-37 Sit- 
Down Strike that won the union at Gener- 
al Motors. 

* * * 

When I first read Diane Lee’s column 
on “Black Women Writers” (Dec. 
N&L)I thought her question, “What do 
' we mean by politics? Can it be a politi- 
cs that really moves to the full relation 
of literature and revolution?” was too 
facile. But then I realized how many 
t times “politics” is limited to questions 
? of state, public policy or political par- 

- ties. And how often even the best of 
our literature is limited to “slice of life” 

! portraits devoid of history, movement 
and potential for change? I liked the 
column very much. 

■ ■ 'Reader 

a*?' '''''Philadelphia 

l * * * 

t The recent Black women writers’ con- 
‘ ference opened up, not “a” Third World 
women’s literature, but many worlds. I 
found relationships to revolutionary 
, questions throughout, whether in re- 
ports from the UN Conference, a - de- 
t bate on polygamy, a plenary on “the 


politics of publishing,” or the powerful 
words of Senegalese author Aminata 
Sow Fall, who sees the Black African 
woman writer as a voice for freedom, 
specifically as continuator of executed 
South African poet Benjamin Moloise. 

We were the only Marxist tendency 
who participated openly and fully. 
Many were struck by the omni-presence 
of Black women’s liberation in Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution — from the Americans Sojourner 
Truth and Rosa Parks to African wom- 
en demanding “Freedom NOW!” to the 
exciting essay relating Marx’s 1883 Eth- 
nological Notebooks to the multi-facet- 
ed freedom struggles of our day. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 


AN APPEAL FROM BRITAIN 

Thanks for carrying information 
about the Carole Duffy Defense work 
here. We are trying to gain support 
especially from women’s groups, Black 
organizations and trade unions for this 
highly qualified nurse who was suspend- 
ed in December 1984 for being “union 
minded” and speaking at a public meet- 
ing on Trade Union rights at which 
miners were due to spfeak. ^ 

Her case is part of the attacks on the 
unions everywhere. At the end of the 
Miners’ Strike last March nearly 1000 
NUM members were dismissed and the 
campaign to defend them continues. We 
are also involved in helping FFestiniog 
Quarrymen in Wales in a dispute that 
has been going on since August, and the 
Furniture, Timber and Allied Trades 
Union workers who were forced out on 
strike in June. My own hospital union 
(COHSE) is fighting an injunction to 
stop us from helping in the occupation 
of Weesdon Hospital in London. 

The importance of fighting Thatcher’s 
privatization has not yet been dealt 
with by N&L and needs discussion. It 
has meant here that hospital domestics 
have lost over 11 pounds out of their 55 
pound a week wage packet. Things are 
very hard indeed. We need support. 
Your readers can write to us through: 

Carole Duffy Defense Committee 
243 Marston Rd., New Marston 
Oxford, England 



RUSSELL 

MEANS 

VS. 

MARX 


Shainape Shcapwe’s critique of 
Marxism and Native Americans in 
the Dec. N&L seems to me to be a 
wonderful demonstration of the practi- 
cality of philosophy. When she wrote 
the piece in November, skewering Rus- 
sell Means for his vicious anti-Marx- 
ism-— arrived at without ever having 
read Marx, and only fooling around 
with the Communist Party — she could 
not possibly have known what he would 
do in the next month. 

Yet no sooner did I read her critique 
in N&L, than the daily press carried re- 
ports of Means sitting on the platform 
at Minister Farrakhan’s Madison 
Square Garden rally, praising Farra- 
khan to the skies. This was immediately 
followed by Means’ announcement that 
he was organizing “warriors” to join the 
contras’ attack on the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution, since “Marxists are racist.” You 
can see how a serious theoretical analy- 
sis can actually predict future events. 

■ Impressed 
Chicago 


QUESTION OF THE PARTY’ 

I have been reading Rosa Luxembur- 
go, la liberacion femenina y la filoso- 
fia marxista de la revolucion. I am 
seeing things I never saw before. One 
thing that is presented in a very new 
way is the question of the party. 

In Latin America, we have had many 
parties: the bourgeois, the Aprista, the 
Castroist, the Left. We have not been 
exposed to Marx’s and Dunayevskaya’s 
idea of the party. This will be very new 
to Latin America in this book. Even 
Hugo Blanco, who was a great leader of 
a mass protest of 10,000 peasants, when 
that protest ended, made a party. He 
became bureaucratized. He is still at it 
today, campaigning in presidential elec- 
tions and so on. This book can mean 
some new ideas for Latin Americans 
who are. tired of all these parties. 

Peruvian 
New York 
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CRITIQUE OF MACGREGOR 

It’s too easy to satisfy yourself that 
you have caught the essence of 
Dunayevskaya’s critique (of David Mac- 
Gregor’s contention that Hegel and 
Marx are parallel, if not identical) sim- 
ply by agreeing that, far from being 
“abstract” (on the “withering away of 
the state” at that!) Marx was, of course, 
more concrete. And it is always satisfy- 
ing to understand an “example” — like 
what the Paris Commune meant to 
Marx. But that review went far beyond 
that. It revealed what the dialectic me- 
thod actually is by critiquing, concrete- 
ly, what it is not. I am certainly not 
satisfied with my understanding of it. 
But there is no doubt in my mind that 
it was a critique of all those who do not 
grasp the urgent need for a philosophy 
of revolution — whether Marx’s Marxism 
itself or as it is spelled out today as 
Marxist-Humanism (and they are not 
identical either) — that is both , rooted in 
Hegel’s “revolution in philosophy” and 
yet had to discover totally new conti- 
nents to make that philosophy real. 

t Still Working On It 
Chicago 

BETANCUR’S ROLE 

Editing of the Dec. 1985 “Our Life 
and Times” story on Colombia deleted 
this paragraph: “Some profess that 
President Betancur ordered the policy 
of ‘no negotiations,’ such as the New 
York Times, who praised his ‘firm’ de- 
fense of ‘democracy.’ But the truth is 
more likely that the reactionary U.S.- 
trained military did it and told the 
President he had better support them. 
He did so, after keeping ‘inexplicably’ 1 
silent for quite a while afterwards.” 

Instead, material was added beginning 
“President Betancur unleashed a savage 
bloodbath...” Since then, revelations 
even by the bourgeois press have borne 
out the above analysis, placing the mili- 
tary and not Betancur at the heart of 
the decision to carry out the Nov. 7 
massacre. It is not a question of excus- 
ing Betancur, but of portraying clearly 
the true power in even a “democracy” 
like Colombia: Not the (orginally) refor- 
mist qlected President, but the military 
and the oligarchy: Kevin A. Barry 

, Chicago 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
'. Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 

U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and 
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Mass opposition to Marcos in Philippines 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

After a lot of infighting, the bourgeois anti-Marcos 
electoral forces united in support of Corazon Aquino, 
with Senator Salvador Laurel her running mate. Their 
campaign has become a new outlet for expressing the 
all-pervasive anti-Marcos sentiment. But it is not the 
only alternative to Marcos. 

Several left political coalitions and worker and peas- 
ant unions have called for an active boycott of the elec- 
tions, while other opposition groups have given condi- 
tional support. On one of the key issues — the future of 
the U.S. military bases — Aquino has said she “will re- 
spect the bases up until 1991 (when the current lease 
expires) and keep all of our options open.” On the other 
hand, she promises to put Marcos on trial. 

The Pentagon has begun the first installment of a 
$1.3 billion project to upgrade the Clark and Subic Bay 
military bases. They have also increased milifary aid 
and training and shifted the focus to an “internal” 
threat. Reagan has released a flurry of reports to Con- 
gress which raise the spectre of the growing NPA (New 
People’s Army) “Communist insurgency” and pointed a 
finger at possible future ties to Russia, while admitting, 
the guerrilla movement is indigenous with no foreign 
backing. 

Meanwhile, Marcos has presented himself (especially 
to the U.S.) as the ohly alternative, claiming that Aqui- 
no’s campaign is rife with “Communist sympathizers.” 
Reagan has avoided “taking sides” in the Philippine 
elections but intensified U.S. imperialism’s stakes there, 
including the possibility of an increased role in counter- 


ing mass unrest. 

Throughout the Philippines, anti-Marcos mass activi- 
ty has continued with an intensity and creativity going 
far beyond what Aquino posed in the political cam- 
paign. On Negros Island, agrarian reform is not a some- 
time electoral issue but a daily life and death question. 
When Aquino and Laurel campaigned in Escalante — 
where 21 farmers were killed by security forces during a 
demonstration last September — thousands turned out. 
Aquino and Laurel themselves come from politically 



Unionized sugar workers in Bacolod call for use of 
small plots of idle land to grow food. 


powerful major landowning families, but Aquino has 
promised to end Marcos control of the government sug- 
ar monopoly, which is rotten with corruption. However, 
the movement to break up the sugar-growing system of 
peonage was underway long before their campaign stop. 

The latest mass protests took place on Negros in 
early December, when thousands of sugarworkers 
and their families began a five-day march, from Ka- 
bankalan in the south and Escalante in the north. 
They passed through many small towns, and by the 
time their marches converged in the capital city of 
Bacolod, their ranks had swelled to 50,000. 

In the past year, nearly a quarter million cane cut- 
ters, mill workers and small farmers on Negros have 
lost their means to life as sugar exports collapsed. If 
they work at all, it is only a few days a week; their 
children are suffering from severe malnutrition. Rural 
organizing has been growing on Negros and Mindanao, 
where upwards of 70% of the rural population is land- 
less, despite military and police killings and repression. 
After the marches on Negros, thousands participated in 
a two-day people’s strike (welgang bayan) which shut 
down Bacolod. The schools were empty as students 
joined the strike. Hardly a week passes now without 
some form of mass protest throughout the islands. 

No matter what happens with the Marcos-controlled 
elections, the mass movement is continuing to release 
new human forces: urban and rural workers, students i 
and farmers, women and church activists. They and not 
the electoral process will determine the future, begin-' ‘ 
ning with an end to the “Marcos-U.S. dictatorship.” ‘ 


Polish protests 

.In early December, over 1,000 stu- 
dents made a protest out of a farewell 
meeting for WladySlaw Findeisen, rector 
df Warsaw Polytechnic in Poland, who 
was fired in what the government calls 
a “strengthening” of academic self-gov- 
ernment. His crime was his failure to 
punish students who upheld a Solidari- 
ty-organized boycott of parliamentary 
, elections in October and students who 
carried his Institute’s banner in the fu- 
neral procession of Rev. Jerzy Popie- 
luszko, a Solidarity supporter murdered 
by police. 

Students and faculty members have 
been sending the government petitions 
and letters of protest-, against the firings ■ : 

of more than 70 academic officials who 
supported Solidarity or criticized the 
> government. Students at the University 
of Gdansk, whose rector was fired for 
eulogizing a student activist murdered 
by police, met with Lech Walesa to dis- 
cuss responses. 

In Wroclaw the banned Independent 
Students’ Association, which was bom 
as part of the Solidarity movement in 
1980, called for a state of “strike readi- 
ness” in case the firings become a wide- 
spread purge of faculty members. They 

Haitian youth protests 

Youth and students' demonstrated- 
once again, 400 strong, in the capital 
Port-au-Prince on December 31, shout- 
ing “Down with Jean-Claude Duvalier.” 
They reached the central market area 
before police caught up with them and 
attacked, , On Jan. 7, a nationwide stu- 
dent strike broke out. In the town of 
Gonaives, scene of the 1984 riots, anoth- 
er demonstration took place on Jan. 6, 
where traffic was completely blocked 
and homes of top officials were burned. 

' The week before, demonstrators in Go- 
naives had attacked the cars of two Du- 
valier officials, while that town and 
Cap-Haitien had general strikes of busi- 
nesses, forced or urged to close for the 
day by young revolutionaries. 

Everywhere, leaflets and manifestos 
have appeared, signed initially by stu- 
dent groups, later joined by those of 
underground opposition organiza- 
tions. One leaflet read: "People of 
Haiti, rise up against the misery that 
tears at your gut, against the hunger 
■ of the streets and the famine of the 
countryside.” The demonstrations 
have continued despite police and 
army killings and massive*arrests. 

This new wave of protest, beginning 
with street demonstrations in late No- 
vqmfrqr, .represents a .more serious up- 
rigipg t againsf , Duvalier than even the 
May 1984 food riots. It began Nov. 28 


threatened to occupy Wroclaw’s two 
major universities. 

Also fired were Wojciech Wrzesinski 
and Mieczyslaw Zlat, two Wroclaw his- 
torians who were among the organizers 
of a nationwide petition drive for the 
release of all Polish political prisoners. 

Angola under attack 

At the very time when South Africa’s 
military and economic attacks on its 
Black-ruled neighbors have escalated, as 
the dying regime lashes out in murder- 
ous fiury at the whole of southern Afri- 
ca, Reaganism is once again moving to 
support the racist regime. Angola is a 
special target. Nothing less than direct 
“covert” U.S. aid in Angola to Jonas 
Savimbi’s South African-backed contra 
group, UNITA, is being proposed, to 
the tune of $15-30 million in 1986. Sa- 
vimbi himself has visited the U.S. 

Since Angola openly backs both the 
African National Congress and the 
Namibian freedom fighters of SWAPO, 
it has been directly attacked by South 
African troops dozens of times since in- 
dependence in 1975. 

South Africa has backed UNITA 
since the 1975-76 Angolan civil war, 
where the puppet Savimbi, then also 

rock Duvalier regime 

in Gonaives, the town where the 1804 
revolution began. In 1985 four students 
were killed and fourteen wounded when 
police fired on over 1000 students pro- 
testing the arrest of two local activists. 
Then, in Port-au-Prince, 1000 took to 
the streets December 15 after the re- 
gime closed the only independent radio 
station, the Catholic Radio Soleil (since 
reopened). Those demonstrators chant- 
ed: “We demand the reopening of Radio 
Soleil! Down with corruption! Down 
with poverty! Down with hunger!” 

On Nov. 30 youth from Jeremie wrote 
“An Open Letter to Haitians at Home 
and Abroad,” which read in part: “The 
world has seen the judgment of the 
great Nazi criminals at Nuremburg. We 
hope that one day Haiti will see the 
trial of the sadistic criminals who befoul 
our country...Who doesn’t know that 
the government just bought an Italian 
combat plane.. .while the people of the 
country, men, women, children, old peo- 
ple with bony faces... hunger tortures 
them.. .For us, the youth of the country, 
we need an enlightened consciousness, 
free of superstition and naivete, and ca- 
pable of putting us totally into the 
struggle for freedom.” 

It is the youth who are taking the 
lead, not only in • bravery, but in devel- 
oping their own creative freedom, leaf-: 
i ;lpjss pointing to a new, society, v, , - V ), 1 1. ». 


backed by Mao, lost to the deeply 
rooted historic independence move- 
ment MPLA, who took power with 
the aid of 20,000 Cuban troops. U.S. 
imperialism also funded UNITA at 
that time. The 1975 Clark Amendment 
barred further open U.S. aid, until the 
Reaganites repealed that law in 1985. 

Since 1976, South African and UNI- 
TA raids have caused oil-rich Angola 
thousands of deaths and $10 billion in 
damages, including destruction of the 
nation’s transport system. The last mas- 
sive South African invasion came in fall 
1985, just at the time when Angolan 
and Cuban troops had encircled UNI- 
TA’s headquarters at Jamba. In May 
1985 a white South African commando 
carrying UNITA literature was caught 
trying to bomb the Cabinda oil facilities 
800 miles north of the border. 

U.S. opposition voices are beginning 
to be heard, as in 1975, against Reag- 
an’s obscene racist scheme to aid UNI- 
TA. These voices surely will grow loud- 
er as more become aware of the scope 
of what Reagan is doing. 


China’s students 

China’s students are on the move 
once again. On Dec. 22, 300 Beijing stu- 
dents, originally from the western Xin- 
jiang region, marched into the Tienan- 
men Square and then on to the Zhong- 
nanhai compound, where top officials 
live. They were demanding nothing less 
than an end to nuclear testing in their 
region, populated mainly by Muslim mi- 
norities. 

Additional demands included dismiss- , 
al of Xinjiang’s new governor, more ! 
rights for minorities, an end to forced 
birth control, and an end to forced la- 
bor camps in Xinjiang. A week before, 
1,000 had demonstrated in Xinjiang it- , 
self, while in Xian, several, thousand 
people protested the killing of a Muslim 
by ethnic Chinese on Dec. 15. On Dec. 

27, the anti-nuclear demonstrations ; 
reached Shanghai. There have also been 
bus strikes in Beijing. s 

The Chinese youth of the 1980s are 
developing their own voices and issuing 
their challenge to Deng’s rule; 


West German racism 

On Jan. 11, 15,000 people, many of 
them Turkish workers, demonstrated in 
Hamburg against the murder of a 26- 
year old Turkish worker, Ramazan 
Avci, in December, by a gang of racist 
skinheads.Two other Turks have been 
killed by racists in the past six months. 

An anti-racist book, Ganz Unten (All 
Under) by investigative journalist Gun- 
ter Wallraff, a speaker at the Jan. 11 
rally, has sold nearly a million copies in 
its first two months. Wallraff disguised 
himself as “Ali Levent,” a Turkish im- 
migrant worker, for two years. 

“Ah’s” work included a stint as chauf- 
feur to the industrialist Adler, who sup- 
plied immigrant workers — preferably 
illegals so they could be easily deported 
in case of problems — to repair serious 
malfunctions in a nuclear power plant. 
A foreman asked “Ali” while convulsed 
with laughter: “What is the difference 
between Jews and Turks? Answer: For 
the Jews, the worst is over.” 


Japan rail workers 

December headlines told of the sabo- 
tage and crippling for one day of rail 
service in Tokyo and Osaka by the 
small Left group Chukakuha. That type 
of hyper- vanguardism was denounced 
by the very workers it had ostensibly -• 
supported: the militant Chiba Doro sec- 
tion, of the Japanese National Railroad s 
Workers’ Union (Kokuro). 

Those workers had themselves called 
an illegal strike — all railroad strikes are 
illegal in Japan — over the Nakasone 
government’s plan to sell off the entire , 
Japan National Railroad (JNR) to pri- . 
vate interests. This will be preceded by 
100,000 layoffs, fully a third of the work 
force. 

JNR caught world attention with its 
famous “Bullet Train” in the 1960s and 
is today in deep crisis. The Workers in 
Japan are struggling so that the crisis 
in not solved on their backs. They need 
the support of workers in America who 
face similar battles. 
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‘Pax Americana’ vs. global movements for freedom 


(continued from page 1) 

not averse to stifling revolution when it fits his class in- 
terests was shown in his declared “union” with King 
Hassan of Morocco in 1984, after which Khadafy cut off 
all aid to the Polisario guerrillas fighting for independ- 
ence from Morocco. His endorsement of mindless ter- 
rorism is part and parcel of his effort to ensure that op- 
position to Israel be restricted to the most narrow na- 
tionalist, anti-revolutionary lines. 

The greatest tragedy is that so much have all 
factions of the PLO become tailenders of Arab state 
powers that whether negotiations or terrorism is touted 
as “the answer,” no truly independent banner of a new 
human society has been unfurled to combat Reagan’s 
Pax Americana. 

LEBANON’S ’75-76 CIVIL WAR 

Creating a different banner of opposition requires 
rooting ourselves in a view of the 1975-76 Lebanese civil 
war, which was and remains a test not only of the PLO 
but the whole Left.* For here was a genuine revolution 
where Lebanese Moslems, Palestinians and some Chris- 
tians came together to oppose the reactionary Maronite 
rulers, thereby opening the door to a new kind of social 
revolution in the Arab world. 

But so all-pervasive was the reduction of all ques- 
tions to “Israel is enemy number one” by Arafat’s PLO 
that it supported the Syrian invasion of 1976 which 
crushed the revolution, all on the grounds that “Syria is 
anti-Zionist”! By the time of the genocidal Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon in 1982 which eliminated the PLO’s 
base of military operations, the failure of the PLO to 
re-organize its thinking resulted in each faction of a 
now-splintered PLO tailending one or another Arab 
state power. 

What is new in 1986 is that this splintering of the 
PLO has gone so far that terrorist actions could be- 
come the spark that ignites the whole military arse- 
nal of Reaganism. 

Precisely because of the need to combat that threat, 
we need to turn to the ground of genuine opposition to 
Reaganism — the two worlds in each country and soli- 
darity between U.S. and Third World freedom strug- 
gles. 

FIGHTING REAGANISM IN AMERICA 

The ramifications of Reagan’s effort to impose a mili- 
tarized “Pax Americana” upon the whole globe are felt 
right here at home. American workers face a constant 
drive by capital to impose two-tier wage conditions on 
the entire workforce, at the same time as Meese’s “Jus- 
tice” Department whittles away further at affirmative 
action and anti-racial discrimination laws. (See 
Black/Red, page 10.) What continues to be the most 
threatening development is the push for full militariza- 
tion 6i uie economy through ' Star Wars. Billions upon 
billions are scheduled to be spent on Star Wars science 
fiction technology. (See “Star Wars fantasies,” this 
page) 

It is not necessary to wait until Star Wars bankrupts 
the American economy to see new opposition to these 
conditions. Though many of the recent labor strikes 
have come under pressure from management and union 
leadership to accept wage concessions, important labor 
struggles are being waged by Hormel meatpackers in 
Minnesota, who have been on strike for six months, and 
Watsonville Food and Cannery Workers who have been 
on strike for three. 

What has opened truly new doors are the activities in 
solidarity with ongoing Third World revolutions — espe- 
cially South Africa’s. The solidarity activities with the 
South African revolt have fanned discussion on the im- 
portance of revolutions independent of all state powers, 
and the need to hear what the Black masses of South 
' Africa are fighting for. This kind of dialogue can be- 
come the foundation for creating a “new America” 
against Reaganism/capitalism. 

\ The content of the freedom ferment in South Africa 
is revealed both by masses in motion and individuals 
whose thought and actions express what is new in the 
movement. The refused of Winnie Mandela to kneel to 


'For an in-depth analysis of the 1975-76 Lebanese Civil War, see two 
Political-Philosophic Letters by Raya Dunayevskaya: “The UN Reso- 
lution on Zionism — and Ideological Obfuscation Also on the Left” (Jan. 
24, 1976) and “Lebanon: The Test Not Only of the PLO, but the Whole 
Left” (August, 1976). 
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the South African authorities who have banned her 
from her home in Soweto has become a spirit of defi- 
ance to the whole world. At her recent appearance be- 
fore the South African Supreme Court to demand that 
the ban on her political activities be lifted, she was ac- 
companied by hundreds of youths shouting “Freedom 
Now!” 

At the same time intense labor battles have produced 
the first unified trade union confederation, COSATU. 
The new General Secretary of the Confederation, Jay 
Naidoom, spelled out the philosophy of the labor strug- 
gle when he said, “What happens on the factory floor 
cannot be separated from the wider struggle for free- 
dom.” (See “Black World” column, page I.) 

What has given the South African freedom strug- 
gle its international impact is the emergence of nu- 
merous forces of revolution — workers, students, 


| ‘Star Wars’ fantasies | 

£ by Peter Mallory £ 

Cambridge, Mass. — A gathering of 1,200 scien- 
tists, computer experts and academic types from around 
the world was faced with the burning question of the 
day: Is star wars a viable proposition or a wild dream of 
Minister for War Weinberger? With $60 million already 
committed to research, the best brains in the country 
were asking basic questions: Is it possible to track 
30,000 warheads and shoot them down without a large 
percentage of them getting through, how many and how 
much damage, and at what cost? 

The leading computer experts say that to tackle the 
problem would take 50% of all their staffs off their regu- 
lar work and cripple industrial develpment. 

Dr. Pamas, a professor at the Univ. of Victoria, B.C., 
was a leading opponent of Star Wars. He pointed out 
the huge possibilities for error in the software of the 
systems proposed. He cited a case at Bell Labs, where 
despite meticulous planning, 300 serious errors turned 
up in 1,000 lines of programming. Making the system 
work would require between 10 million and 100 million 
lines of computer code with no room for error. An im- 
possibility, claims Dr. Pamas, 

So widespread among scientists is the belief that Star 
Wars is technically impossible that over 2,800 at about 
100 campuses have joined a boycott of all associated re- 
search projects and funding. At 23 campuses from Cal 
Tech to Stony Brook, New York, a majority of physi- 
cists have signed up for the boycott. 

THE SMELL OF RESEARCH MONEY ^ 

Of course* when professors smell money for research 
* prsgTSSQs, someone is always th 
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and a possible solution. Dr. Danny Cohen, on the Pen- 
tagon payroll as Chairman of the Pentagon’s advisory 
committee on battle management systems, proposes 
that in place of a monster computer system, a multi- 
tude of smaller “modules” would govern independent 
sensors, weapons and other hardware. Finally even Dr. 
Cohen was forced to admit, “there is no magic, over-re- 
liance in radical software approaches may not produce a 
reliable system.” 

The undesigned Star Wars machine compared with’ 
the space shuttle is like a 747 in contrast to a Model 
T Ford. Yet from newspaper accounts alone, how 
many times has the shj^tle been scratched because 
of the malfunction of one of these much vaunted 
"modules”? 

The problem as presented to the assembled scientists 
was, suppose that 30,000 warheads plus about 300,000 
decoys came flying at you, could you sort out the wheat 
from the chaff and make reasonable assurances that 
none of the missiles would hit a vital area or target? 

DEFENDS MISSILES, NOT PEOPLE 

The Pentagon proposes a complex seven-layer system 
consisting of thousands of space satellites. They claim 
that there are 3,500 major targets in the United States. 
The alleged “defense” would deploy groups of lasers 
(still uninvented), direct energy beam weapons launch- 
ing high-speed projectiles and ground-based rocket in- 
terceptors. They admit that this scheme might permit 
about 20% of the missiles to “slip through,” but they 
hope to catch them with their final layers. 

The truth, acknowledged by some officials, is that 
Star Wars would defend missiles, not people. Even the 
director of Star Wars system studies at Livermore Labs 
has complained about the Pentagon’s hype. And a Con- 
gressional study concluded nuclear war would be made 
ever more likely, because a first strike would be made 
“more attractive” (though they forget that a first strike 
is part of U.S. contingency plans and not only Russia’ s.f 

The whole problem with Star Wars i’s that, no one 
knows what they are talking about. The administra- 
tion has no firm proposals to seek a final solution. 
Without a projected proposal before them, the scien- 
tists can offer no positive solutions. 

The entire concept of Star Wars emerges from an ad- 
ministration so beset with both xenophobic fears of the 
stranger abroad and the domestic > bankruptcy into 
which the country is falling, that .they will resort to any 
measures to .divert atteqtiqn from their own ‘dilemma.* ; 


women, youth — and the struggle’s clear expression 
of its drive to create a new, human society to re- 
place apartheid. The force and reason of that revolt, 
though far from finished, has shaken Reagan’s Pax 
Americana by revealing the hollowness of his policy 
of "constructive engagement” with apartheid. 

The unfinished tasks facing the solidarity movements, 
however, were revealed early in January when Chester 
Crocker — the very architect of “constructive engage- 
ment” — visited Angola to inform that government the 
U.S. may soon begin openly arming the counter-revolu- 
tionary, South African-supported guerrillas of Jonas Sa- 
vimbi. South Africa’s occupation of Namibia, its mili- 
tary forays into Angola and Mozambique, are not in 
contradiction to Reagan’s view of southern Africa. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN MASSES 

VS. REAGANISM *- 

Solidarity that opposes Reaganism by projecting the 
highpoints of masses in motion, both as forces of revolt 
and reason of revolution, becomes crucial in' face of the 
latest developments in Central America, where the war, 
against the Nicaraguan revolution that has already cost 
thousands of lives continues. Two months before the 
$27 million allocated for “humanitarian” aid to the con- 
tras expires, anti-Sandinista leaders have already 
turned to Washington to lobby for $100 million more 
in aid to bring down the Nicaraguan revolution. 

Though all revolutionary forces in Central America — 
from Nicaragua to El Salvador to Guatemala — have felt 
the pressure of the U.S. military arsenal being thrown 
against them, no instant success for U.S. imperalism ap- 
pears within sight in the region. On the contrary, even 
where the U.S. control appears most absolute — Hondu- 
ras — new liberation struggles emerge. A new wave of 
peasant land seizures over the past year has sent trem- 
ors through the Honduran ruling class, and last month 
major strikes broke out as workers rallied to the sup- 
port of 5,000 striking workers at the Standard Fruit 
Company. 

Building solidarity with these Central American revo^ 
hitions does not mean closing our eyes to the contradic- 
tions within the revolutionary movements. It is rather a 
question of initiating new actions and thoughts to issue 
so total a critique of the Reaganist idealogy that the 
Central American revolutions can obtain room to 
breathe. 

CLASS SOCIETY IN RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Breaking the ideological chains of Reaganism is a 
question of recognizing the class identity of private cap- 
italism calling itself “democratic” and state-capitalism 
calling itself “communist.” The depth of the crises 
within Russia was shown Jan. 7 when the Russian peo- 
ple' were told to expect “18 to 17 million 'workers sboii 
to face unemployment” because of “changes in indus- 
try.” Pravda announced around the same time the con- 
struction of the “Riga Industrial Robot Works” which it 
hailed as “making possible the creation of worker-free 
production.” The drive to accumulate capital at the ex- 
pense of living labor is as endemic to the Russian econ- 
omy as it is to the U.S.’s. 

The crises are no less internal to China, despite 
Time's discovery of Deng Xiaoping as its "man of the 
year.” Though it hailed the "economic revolution” 
Deng’s privatization of industry has wrought, Time 
neglected to mention that China has just experienced 
its worst grain harvest in 36 years, largely due to 
the fact that 50 million peasants were forced opt of 
grain farming and into rural industry by Deng’s poli- 
cies. 

Meanwhile new voices of revolt are emerging in Chi- 
na, where the nation’s first series of anti-nuclear dem- 
onstrations was held by youth from Xinjiang province 
in Beijing and Shanghai in late December. (See China’s 
student demonstrations, page 8.) *? 

The depth and global reach of Reagan’s Pax Ameri- 
cana is not opposed in a fundamental way by the state- 
capitalism of a Russia or a China; nor by the narrow 
anti-imperialism so pervasive in the Middle East. Rath- 
er, the fundamental opposition to all class society, East 
and West, small powers and large, rests upon the unity 
of the newly emerging freedom struggles of the 1980s — 
from South Africa and Poland, to El Salvador and the 
United States — with a newly emerging philosophy of 
freedom, having its roots within Marx’s Marxism, and 
reaching for a future of a classless, non-sexist, non-rac- 
ist human society. 

There is nothing automatic about such a unity of ac- 
tion and thought, of revolution and philosophy. We r 
founded News and Letters Committees, began publish- 
ing its Marxist-Humanist newspaper, News & Letters, 
and created our “trilogy of revolution” — Marxism and 
Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution — precisely to help unite the global free- 
dom struggle with a philosophy of liberation. Because 
that has become an even more urgent objective task in 
the 1980s we feel compelled to begin a financial drive to 
have News & Letters become a bi-weekly by 1987. (See 
Appeal, page 1.) At the same time we are initiating a 
series of Workshop/Classes to further intensify our 
■ ‘practice of Revolutionary Journalism. We invite you to 
join us in these discussions. (Please see the anhounce- 
• ment on page 12.)' ' ‘ ’ ‘ ' 
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by John Alan 

On Jan. 10, it was announced in Wash., D.C. that At- 
torney General Meese’s position that “affirmative action 
is reverse discrimination” had won the approval of 
Reagan and his Cabinet. Reagan is expected to issue an 
executive order releasing contractors doing business 
with the government from any legal requirement to hire 
and upgrade Blacks, Hispanics and women. 

Only five days later, the first national observance of 
Dr. Martin Luther King’s birthday was marred by the 
outrageousness of President Reagan’s belated and unsol- 
icited “joining” the Civil Rights Movement. He an- 
nounced to a group of Black elementary school children 
that he was among those “who were a part of the revo- 
lution that King performed.” Attorney General Meese 
shamelessly contended that he too is following in King’s 
’ifbotsteps toward the “color blind society by eliminating 
minority hiring goals for government contracts.” 

The absurdity of this rhetoric lies in the fact that 
both the President and the Attorney General owe their 
past and present political careers to their opposition to 
King and the Black mass movement. 

VOTING RIGHTS UNDER FIRE 

At the very moment when Reagan was supposed to 
be engaged in a discussion with Gorbachev over gross 
' violations of human rights in Russia and in Afghanistan, 
his chief of the civil rights division in the Justice De- 
partment, William Bradford Reynolds, was telling angry 
members of the House Judiciary Subcommittee that the 
Justice Department was proposing to make a drastic 
change in its method of challenging changes in election 
’ procedures by local governments. No longer would local 
governments have to show that the change would not 
be racially discriminatory. That burden of proof for ra- 
cial discrimination would be shifted to the individuals 
and groups charging discrimination. 

But Reynolds— -the man that Reagan wanted as as- 
sistant attorney general— didn’t stop there. He proposed 
to revise the 1965 Voting Right Act to the extent that it 
jjgrould permit a reduction in minority voting strength. 

Reynolds told the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
that these revisions were needed to bring the Justice 
Department procedures in conformity with court deci- 
'■ sions and 1982 congressional changes in the law. This is 
hardly the real reason, but rather a screen to conceal 
the Justice Department’s relentless onslaught against 
Black voting rights. 

The most outrageous case for this is the Justice De- 
partment’s prosecution of civil rights activists in Ala- 
bama’s Black Belt region on charges of absentee vote 

Jim Crow in Dearborn 

Detroit, Mich .-= After residents of nearly all=vrhits 

Dearborn voted for an ordinance banning non-residents 
from their parks Nov. 5, six hundred Black Detroit resi- 
dents packed Little Rock Baptist Chinch Nov. 25 to 
hear Black civic, religious and labor leaders and the 
ACLU pledge, to take action — including a boycott of 
Dearborn commercial establishments and a legal chal- 
lenge of the ordinance’s constitutionality. Speakers 
urged action by showing the parallel between South Af- 
rican apartheid and the ordinance. Rosa Parks linked 
this fight to the history she experienced in the Civil 
Rights struggle in the South. The boycott was planned 
’ to begin the day after Thanksgiving. 

Then the boycott was dramatically called off as it 
was about to start when the outgoing Dearborn mayor 
agreed not tq, enforce the ordinance until its legality 
s was settled in court. Yet just as dramatically, the new 

j mayor reneged a few weeks later, giving the excuse that 

| the lawsuit needlessly included Dearborn’s history of 
racism. Though much of the holiday shopping period 
' ' '"had passed, nevertheless the Detroit anti-ordinance coa- 

■ lition leaders reinstated an “official” boycott beginning 
Dec. 23. 

| One woman who had come for action to the Nov. 

| 25 mass meeting said, "I was upset when they can- 

I celled the boycott. I don’t know who the folks in the 
NAACP were waiting on— the white business people? 

I But it isn’t bad that this happened. People can be- 
j come aware that things have not changed that much, 

’ that many people have moved back into the old 
. frame of mind.” A Dec. 7 editorial in the Michigan 
| Chronicle, a Black weekly, was headlined, "Dearborn 
compromise: joke’s on us.” 

| Though the coalition leadership had called off the 
? v boycott, a “silent boycott” went on immediately after 
the ordinance passed, and Dearborn businesses have re- 
ported a substantial decline in sales. High school stu- 
dents, formerly ardent shoppers at Dearborn’s lucrative 
Fairlane Mall, have been boycotting all along. 

; The way many Blacks were discussing how to take 
i the fight beyond its current confines was shown when a 

■ worker from the giant Ford Rouge plant located in 

1 Dearborn said, “A Catholic girls high school moved its 

I Christmas party out of Dearborn even though they lost 

a $600 deposit. Yet UAW Local 600 didn’t move its par- 
; ty. Another thing — how can you go after Dearborn 
h without naming Ford?” Many are now speaking of di- 
I ■ rect action— going into Dearborn parks mid getting ar- 
i ( c d ^rested. . > « - — Susan .Van, Gelder • 

I ' • -• - ' 


Meese turns clock back on civil rights 


fraud. The trials themselves are only the public expres- 
sion of the Justice Department’s determination to in- 
timidate Black voters in Alabama. During the “investi- 
gation” of alleged fraud they brought in 80 FBI agents 
to question 1,000 rural Black voters, carrying some to 
towns in state police cars to be photographed. 

CONSTITUTION OF SLAVE HOLDERS 

We can’t separate the Reagan administration’s legal 
undermining of civil rights from Meese’s all-out ideolog- 
ical offensive on how to interpret the U.S. Constitution. 
Meese has charged that for the past 60 years all U.S. 
judges have deviated from the intent of the authors of 
the Constitition, especially in their compelling the states 
to abide by the Bill of Rights — the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution — and in their “broad inter- 
pretation of the 14th amendment’s due process” and 
“equal protection” provision. 

The aim of Meese’s ideological offensive, which has 
the backing and support of powerful conservative 
forces in this country, is to limit and weaken civil 
rights protection, while at the same time putting liber- 
al jurists on the defensive. In no way is this a debate 
between judges and lawyers. What Meese is doing is 
harking back to an alleged unmediated Constitution 
that does not have the dialectical marks of social and 


racial conflicts written into it. 

The U.S. Constitution was conceived and written by a 
group of men who were commercial and industrial capi- 
talists, bankers, powerful slaveholders and their lawyers, 
who were bent on protecting their property interests at' 
a time when the idea of human freedom had caught the 
universal imagination of both lower-class whites and 
Black slaves. Out of this historical situation came a 
Constitution with major contradictions along with a 
great deal of generalities. 

The greatest of these contradictions was the Constiti- 
tion’s recognition of the rights of slaveholders to hold 
humans in bondage in the same breath with the Bill of 
Rights. As we all know, that contradiction was not re- 
solved “constitutionally,” but by the movement of 
slaves for freedom in conjunction with the Abolitionist 
movement which led to the second American Revolu- 
tion, the Civil War. This war made null and void the 
rights that were given the slaveholders by the founding 
fathers. The significant amendments and the various in- 
terpretations that jurists have given to the Constitution, 
which so annoy Meese, are nothing but the expression 
of the social struggles and stages of consciousness of la- 
bor, Blacks and women to gain human rights. 


# South African Freedom Journal # 


(continued from page 2) 

I was employed by a company as a labourer. I was 
earning only R23 (about $9.50) per week as a starting 
wage. This was paid to everybody, even to women em- 
ployed as operators. But men operators were earning 
more than women. I was later promoted to a factory 
clerk in the office. I was surprised to see work such as 
that paid only R32 ($13.10), still less than men working 
in a factory as labourers. I inquired from my secretary 
who told me I was paid less because I am a woman. I 
was ordered to carry heavy boxes containing nails and 
steel into the factory. I found that now is the time for 
freedom. I was told I was insolent and dismissed. 

From there I joined the South African Allied Work- 
ers’ Union (SAAWU) and worked in an office job as a 
trade union member. I realized that the discrimination 
is still continuing. They did not care whether I worked 
hard or not, the only thing they were always saying is: 
in a struggle there is no woman. I did all the jobs and 
tried my best. 

At last women in the organization promised me a bet- 
ter salary, but all the men refused with one word — I am 
a woman, I can’t earn more than men. I decided to 
form a SAAWU Women’s Association Group. This is 
where I am now, relying on women... 

Mameiodi massacre revealed 

Editor’s note: The following is an exclusive in-person report 
of the Mameiodi massacre which inspired a mass rally of 
30,000 on Dec. 3 , . and impelled Winnie Mandela to break 
her ban on speaking in public for the first time in 25 years. 

On the 21st of November, 1985, the residents of Ma- 
meiodi organized each other to march to the Town 
Council to protest the rent increase. The people collect- 
ed each other from their different houses, assisted by 
the students. After all this, they marched to the Town 


Council where they were going to lay their claim. After 
inquiring if the chairman of the Town Council was 
available, the reply was, “go and congregate by the sta- 
dium. The chairman will come and have a meeting with 
you there.” The people accepted and went. 

When arriving at the stadium, people saw police vans, 
hippos with soldiers surrounding the stadium and heli- 
copters above them. Immediately, there were shots of 
bullets and tearsmoke covering the whole stadium. Old 
people who were unable to run were falling and were 
stepped on by the young ones who were able to run. 
Some people were injured and sent to the hospital, 
whilst others died of tearsmoke and bullets from guns 
which were shot without a word of warning. People ran 
away and lots of clothes, such as shoes, hats, jerseys, 
jackets, etc. were scattered all over the place. 

Students who helped their parents organize the 
march had decided not to be involved. At their homes 
they waited for the results from their parents’ discus- 
sion with the Town Council. There were helicopters 
flying over the houses in the township, pouring tear- 
smoke in each street. People who were at home were 
injured as the smoke got into the houses through win- 
dows. In one case, a two-month-old baby died in a 
house. The canisters were also shot at students in their 
homes. This was all done by the police under the state’s 
authority. 

It is untrUe that the death estimate at Mameiodi was 
only 13. More than a hundred died, as corpses were 
buried by the police and soldiers secretly. The residents 
went to dig those corpses out and bury them in then- 
graveyard. Some of the corpses were found dressed with 
the clothes of those arrested, who were forced to dress 
them with the injured people’s clothes to make people 
unaware of who is dead and who is alive. 

This is how the state acted against the Mameiodi res- 
idents’ claim in Pretoria. 


Racism in Beaganiand, Los Angeles to Alabama 


by Eugene Ford 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I recently returned to visit the 
small town in Alabama where I grew up. Many of my 
friends, like myself, had moved away from the hollow- 
ness of that rural ghetto with its dead-end jobs. Some, I 
learned, had joined the service; it was just after the 
Vietnam War had ended and it seemed a perfect time 
to enlist, before the next war began. But even in “peace 
time” one brother was sent home mentally broken from 
the inhuman life in the military. 

One of the jobs I worked at, while growing up in 
Alabama, was in the textile industry. The air and 
your lungs were filled with cotton fibers while the 
machinery was running, making thread. One time I 
had to break in a new employee who had asthma. 
Within 20 minutes he ran gagging out the door una- 
ble to breathe. I made up my mind then to leave. 
Brown lung was not for my future. 

But today in Los Angeles the conditions at my job 
are just as bad. The air in my work area is filled with 
asphalt fumes and powdered dust, used to make roofing 
tile. I work as a pumper/boiler operator, and operate 
sqven kettles, 6000-gallon capacity each, keeping the as- 
phalt at 425°F. A thick layer of asphalt builds up inside 
the kettles over a period of time, but the company 
doesn’t like to shut down to clean the kettles because 
that means loss of production time. When dirty,, the 
kettles have to be fired for five rather than two hours, 
and then when they are emptied there is the danger of 
the fire walls creating flash explosions. An explosion like 
that can take your head off if you are in the wrong posi- 
tioh. ; f 

There’s also plenty of racism in California, though it 


can be more sophisticated than the racism of the South. 
At my job, one Black employee who had worked for 
more than 30 years as a boiler operator was told that 
he Had too many asphalt spills at the kettles. He was 
given a 50% cut in pay and put on the clean-up crew, 
and then eliminated within a month’s time. 

At the same time, one of the few white employees 
in production had probably the worst spill ever, 
thousands of gallons of asphalt. When this same 
white worker had a fire on his shift, the plant man- 
ager told the foreman, who is Black, to put out the 
fire, while the white pumper who was responsible for 
the kettles just stood by and watched. 

Racism is everywhere in Reagah’s U.S.A. In Alabama, 
my brother told me the story of what happened at a 
neighborhood watch meeting in a mainly middle-class 
neighborhood in a city in the northeast part of the 
state. A high-ranking city police officer ran the meeting, 
and stated that everyone had to watch out for crime 
and “Be careful, because you are just up the hill from 
n — r town.” And this was said in the presence of a 
young Black lawyer and his wife who had recently 
moved into the area! 

Although there are those who think that under Reag- 
an they can return to the ways of the “Old South,” the 
reality is that Reagan can never erase from history or 
from the minds of Blacks — or whites — what the Civil 
Rights Movement meant and did. When I talked to peo- 
ple in Alabama I found that Southern Blacks still have 
that defiant spirit. And they are open to ideas — the 
name of Marx and the idea of revolution are not unfa- 
miliar or dirty words. 1 think that spirit and thought 
c&ii .be the forerunner of the next, needed American 
Rtivolution. 1 • •*.■■'** , < < , , i * , , . 

• ' ! 
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Sandinista book reveals needed solidarity of ideas 


by Ida Fuller 

At a time when the Reagan administration with its 
network of lies is trying to obtain open military aid for 
the Contras in Nicaragua, a question on the minds of 
many young solidarity activists is how to go beyond ex- 
posing Reagan’s lies. 

A new book. Fire From the Mountain: The Making 
of a Sandinista* by Omar Cabezas, long-time Sandinis- 
ta and presently in the Nicaraguan Ministry of Interior, 
gives us a chance to hear Nicaraguan revolutionary 
voices from below, see the emergence of the Nicaraguan 
revolution as a genuine mass movement, and feel an af- 
finity with the life of a young revolutionary from the 
time he joins the movement as an 18-year-old to when 
he returns from the mountains as a guerrilla in 1975. 

Cabezas joins the Front for Revolutionary Students of 
the Sandinista Front for National Liberation (FSLN) in 
1968 as a working-class student in Leon who has just 
graduated from high school. 

There are many scenes of Cabezas’ youth that North 
American youth can feel an affinity with, from his frus- 
tration with ghetto life which makes him decide to be- 
come a revolutionary, to his participation in university 
campaigns against the ideological brainwashing taught 
by professors, to accounts of teenagers struggling for ac- 
cess to contraceptives. But most exciting are his ac- 
counts of working with the Indians of Subtiava, and 
workers, men, women and -children in the barrios of 
Leon. 

When a Subtiavan Indian offers his house as a sanc- 
tuary for the FSLN fighters, Cabezas, who suggests that 
they form a study group with other Indians, is not only 
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(continued from page 1) 

Transport and General Workers Union (TGWU) in the 
Transvaal, a women’s trade union group presented a list 
of demands to the Congress which proposed “That 
within the structure of the new federation there will be 
women officers there as representatives of women, not a 
particular union.” - 

Nevertheless, with a draconian state of emergency in 
effect in Black townships around the industrial and 
commercial centers of Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town, the perspectives and tasks of COSATU be- 
come two-fold. First, there is the task of consolidating 
33 unions into 13 amalgamated unions, as well as creat- 
ing a national union for the unemployed as an affiliate 
to the federation. Secondly, there is the question of 
working out a relationship between the federation and 
the national political organizations, such as the United 
Democratic Front (UDF) and the National Forum Com- 
mittee (NFC). 

GENUINE SOLIDARITY 

This second task involves the immediate perspective 
of COSATU’s relationship to the imminent formation of 
another, 200,000-strong, federation made up of CUSA 
(Council of Unions of South Africa) and AZACTU (Aza- 
nian Confederation of Trade Unions), two federations 
who did not merge with COSATU. (See Dec. 1985 
N&L.) However, both the fact that NUM parted from 
CUSA to help launch COSATU and the fact that NUM 
has led in calling for new unity talks with CUSA and 
AZACTU reveals that the actual measure of worker sol- 
idarity is not size alone. 

As one trade unionist in FOSATU (Federation of 
South African Trade Unions), the federation that ini- 
tiated the merger talks between the 33 unions in 
COSATU, noted: "...the pure size of working class or- 
ganization is itself no guarantee that workers will 
control their own destiny. In fact as the struggle of 
Solidarity (in Poland) shows, even the fact that a 
country is said to be socialist does not guarantee 
that workers control their own destiny.” 

The differences between COSATU and CUSA and 
AZACTU are decisive and cannot be subordinated to 
the vulgar Stalinist vanguardism of the South African 
Communist Party which views the self-organization of 
Black workers as its political rival and has openly de- 
clared: “Dare (FOSATU) ignore either the confusion 
and division it will sow in the ranks of the working 
class if it sets up a new ‘workers’ movement’ in compe- 
tition with or alongside the still-living Communist Par- 
ty?” 

Most important at this moment is the challenge COS- 
ATU represents for the apartheid regime in Pretoria as 
spelled out in its statement of demands: 1. divestment 
of American and British holdings, 2. the resignation of 
Botha, 3. nationalization of South Africa’s mines, 4. 
withdrawal of troops from the townships, and 5. aboli- 
tion of the pass laws. • ’ v 1 ~ • • 1 - 1 ■ 1 “ v f S ‘ s > ! 

This is not separate from working out new relatibn- 
' ships in :the liberation movement as a whole; As the un- 
ions own inaugural newsletter concluded: “The chal- 
lenge facing COSATU wjll.be whether ij is .able, to link 
friis- worker base' to' the 1 present upsurge in* Sotith' Afri- 
ca’s Black communities.” ' ' ' ' 1 ’’ 


surprised by the attendance, but by the avid interest of 
the Indian participants. “We started out with the Com- 
munist Manifesto. You could see they were taking it 
all in with their eyes... listening, listening, listen- 
ing...They were filled with enthusiasm....” 

THE PEASANTRY AS REVOLUTIONARY 

Cabezas’ account of bonfire political meetings in the 
barrios also shows that the men, women, and children 
attending weren’t just attracted by the fire but thought 
of these meetings as the chance to have political discus- 
sions with each other. “Pretty soon the students weren’t 
building the fires anymore. The people were building 
their own fires. In the daytime they were exploited and 
at night they rebelled.” 

Cabezas discovers the deep revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the Nicaraguan peasantry after he comes 
down from the mountains on a tour of rural areas in 
search of peasant companeros. An 82-year-old peas- 
ant who can hardly walk digs out a set of bullets 
from the time of Sandino, which he has kept for 40 
years in excellent condition because "I knew that 
someday the Sandinistas would come again.” 

Cabezas then meets another old peasant comrade of 
Sandino in his eighties, who regrets not being able to go 
with him but is happy that “my sons can go along with 
you” because “we can’t let them put an end to it all.” 

But reading this book, I also found many dualities 



lYouth in Revolt 


Over 1,000 protesters built a camp on the site of a 
planned nuclear waste processing plant near Wack- 
ersdorf, West Germany, in December. Police at- 
tacked and destroyed the camp Jan. 7. 


The anti-apartheid movement continued over the win- 
ter break. Among other actions: 

• Twenty-six students held a sit-in Jan. 9 in the office 
of the President at Dartmouth in New Hampshire. 

• Members of Sisterhood, a Black student group at 
Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania, announced their 
withdrawal in December from the college’s honor code. 
They called the school’s rejection of full divestment a 
violation of the honor code. 

• At Cornell, where anti-apartheid sit-ins have be- 
come a near-daily event despite harsh disciplinary mea- 
sures aimed at protesters, the administration unsuccess- 
fully attempted to provoke six students, who were mere- 
ly just delivering a letter, into getting themselves 
arrested. 

• A group of students sat-in Dec. 11 at Swarthmore 
College, demanding total divestment and serious recruit- 
ment of Black students and professors. 


which urgently need to be discussed. Upon his journey 
to the mountains with a group of youth to fight as a 
guerrilla in 1972, Cabezas still maintains the concept 
that guerrilla struggle can replace social revolution, and 
that theory consists only of the Diary of Che Guevara, 
and writings (of Mao?) on the Chinese Revolution. 
PITFALLS OF GUERRILLA STRUGGLE 

Despite his long, arduous and painful struggles in the 
mountains experiencing everything from starvation to 
leprosy, he remains very isolated from the peasantry in 
that period. “Sometimes you can’t say all you want to 
say to the campesino. You have to talk on their level. 
So when I arrived, Tello (a guerrilla commander) 
opened up to me; now he could talk... something he 
hadn’t done with the campesinos because he thought 
they probably wouldn’t understand.” I couldn’t help Bfcit 
think that this was related to his concept of “a new 
man” which limits itself to “military training as the 
start,” and leaves untouched the crucial discussion of 
how total the vision of the uprooting and of the new so- 
ciety has to be. 

Even though one of the most exciting features of 
the Nicaraguan Revolution has been the revolution- 
ary force of women’s liberation — women constituted 
no less than 30% of the guerrillas — nowhere in this 
book are women discussed as revolutionary thinkers. 

After his tour of the rural areas in 1975 where he 
meets many peasant companeros, Cabezas concludes the 
book by declaring, “This was the history of the Nicara- 
guan people...a history of rebellion...I felt I was rooted 
in history... I had recovered the essence of Nicaragua.” It 
is this sense of a mass movement with deep roots before 
the 1979 revolution, which one gets after reading this 
book. But it is also a sense of the needed solidarity of 
revolutionary ideas that one feels urgently. 

Apartheid in Illinois 

Woodridge, 111 . — Although the struggle against ajftr- 
theid in South Africa has affected the creative minds of 
youth in this area, who are writing term papers on 
South Africa and becoming active, many are not aware 
of the apartheid existing along class and color lines 
right under their own noses. This ignorance seems 
strange when the long history of housing discrimination 
in such towns as Berwyn and Cicero and DuPage Coun- 
ty is considered. 

While activism against apartheid in South Africa is 
increasing among youth here, it is still found in low 
amounts. Most youth activists in this area participate 
solely in the anti-nuclear movement. Yet the examples 
of racism to be found in the western suburbs hfe so ob- 
vious. An incident involving white homeowners trying to 
petition a Black family out of moving into a house in 
Oak Brook comes to mind. 

The towns of Cicero and Berwyn have less than one 
percent Black population while being an area of moder- 
ately priced housing. Complexes in these towns have 
previously been found guilty of housing discrimination. 

Area politicians consistently take a stand against 
their towns granting permission to build lower-rent 
housing. This is simply another way of saying that 
(hey do not want any more minorities moving in 
from the city. 

The class and color lines are there and have yet to be 
broken. The Western suburbs of Chicago are yet anoth- 
er monument to capitalism and racism in America. The 
youth in this area have to be awakened to the apar- 
theid at home. , — Student activist 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

; News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy arid Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 

, ’ the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the tJ.¥>. and 'Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to ' Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when , the nuclear world is 
threatened With the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 
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herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
. tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaqcracy 
of both, capital and labor.” We do not separate, the , 
mass activities! from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations- and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
-invited- to join ua- Send for a 'Oopy-of t-he Constitu-' • - 
tjqri pf JVews, qqd. Letters Committees. 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


Author of Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future 


The following are excerpts from “New Beginnings that De- 
termine the End, " a report delivered by Raya Dunayevskaya 
to a meeting of the expanded Resident Editorial Board of 
News & Letters, December 29, 1985. The full report can be 
obtained for 50? from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Rm. 707, Chicago, II. 60605. 


So new are our Workshop/Classes, not just for our- 
selves, but because of the kind of workshops Marxist- 
HumanLsm has in mind, that philosophically as well as 
concretely they are totally new. You will become prac- 
ticing dialecticians as we probe the objective develop- 
ments and see that while the media gives you what 
* happened, it doesn’t give you the meaning objectively 
and subjectively — and that is true both of the report- 
ers and the so-called analytical commentaries. 

To grasp the meaning, objectively and subjectively, 
you need to have internalized what Marx meant by his- 
tory-in-the-making. Naturally — though not out of 
whole cloth — each generation does bear the responsi- 
bility for how history is shaped and re-shaped in its age. 
Dialectics discloses, if you probe deeply, the process of 
development, objectively and subjectively. 

The meaning of the event is grounded in the event it- 
self; your method of examining it is not just as a single 
event or one which you judge in a quantitative way 
only, but in its totality, in its class relationships, where 
each class has an aim of its own. Rulers make headlines 
because of their power to exploit and destroy; it is that 
military might that seeks to terrorize people, to make 
us believe that our fate is in their hands. In truth that 
is not so, and Method will help us see the truth. 

Each workshop will need to study the daily press 
inseparable from the source and principles. It is the 
source and principles that set the direction of the ap- 
proach to the news. It is true that we approach a cur- 
rent event not in an abstract manner, but concretely. 
Concrete, however, is not just immediacy or appearance, 
but essence which flows from Concept — what to Hegel 
and Marx was comprehensive/concrete. Precisely be- 
cause the meaning of the event is seen to be imbedded 
in the event itself, it draws the audience into participa- 
tion. To comprehend a meaning in the concrete event, a 
meaning the audience may not have seen when it was 
just a headline in the newspaper, can “transform” lis- 
teners into participants. This, too, is the purpose of the 
classes as workshops. - 

The source and principles are what give meaning to 
the event as well as understanding of Marx’s concept of 
history-in-the-making and your own practice as dialecti- 
cian to develop it for our age. 

Class I — The Reagan-Gorbachev Sum- 
mit and the Black Dimension 


The first Workshop is not to take off only from the 
Editorial in the December issue of N&L (even though 
that was written as the summit was occuring). Though 
the Editorial did take into consideration the fact that 
the person who was not among those listed principal 
participants — Weinberger — was the one who really 
set the line through the Reagan-planned “leak,” what is 
needed is to philosophically comprehend the objective 
situation, the masses making history, the undeclared ci- 
vil war in faraway South Africa. 

This is quintessential because it is important to not 
be diverted by seeing opposite nations talking, even 
when they are as far apart as the U.S. and Russia. The 
absolute opposite is within each country — the masses 
against the exploiter-rulers. It is the dissatisfaction of 
the masses with their conditions of labor, with their 
^ives in their respective countries, and it is the birth of 
the Third World in particular that are the real pivots. 

Even if we knew the secret, so-called unrecorded 
“personal” talks between Reagan and Gorbachev, we 
would not know what motivated them if we were bereft 
of Marx’s dialectical analysis of history-in-the-making. 
For example, whether or not anything was mentioned 
by the two Behemoths about South Africa, the rulers’ 
preoccupation was the dissatisfaction of their masses at 
home — and far, far away was the Third World that, to 
them, was silent. But in truth the Third World spoke 
loudly and clearly; it didn’t wish to tie its fate to either 
one of the two nuclear poles of capitalism. That is to 
say, that was “in the air,” kept developing, and is ongo- 
ing. 

The co-existence of two different “systems” could be 
seen in their true state — as merely different forms of 
world state-capitalism. What was pushing at Reagan 
and Gorbachev to smile was the concrete crisis in each 
one’s country revealed by the dissatisfaction of the mas- 
ses in their countries and the continuing unrest in all of 
the Third World, climaxed by what is happening in the 
most “stable” (i.e. militarized) country in the world — 
South Africa. 

The visage of Hitler is projected not only in apartheid 
South Africa but in all the countries. Just as we now 
see that the stage of automated and robotized capitalist 
production has produced a permanent army of the un- 
employed, so what is new since the 1950s is the emer- 
gence of a Third World as a measure of the whole 


Learn about revolutionar y j ournalism with Marxist-Humanists 

News & Letters Workshop/Classes on 
Current Events and the Dialectic Method 


world. That means the masses of the globe. What the 
rulers will never understand is that it is not they but 
the masses in revolt, who are the absolute opposite, 
who will win. 

Class II — The State of the Union and 
Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program 


We all know that in January the President has to de- 
liver what is called the State of the Union address. All 
media pundits — economists as well as politicians — 
also sum up the year and try to see into the next. Sta- 
tistics continue very nearly endlessly through January 
and into February. 

We will consider them as we ponder the headline of 
the week. But to really embark on one’s task as a revo- 
lutionary worker-student-youth theoretician, we need to 
turn back the clock over a century to what may seem 
irrelevant, but will be a profound illumination of today 
— Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Progam. 

In that work, Marx (in what he called “Marginal 
Notes”) commented on the proposed union of “Marx- 
ists” (Eisenachists) and Lassalleans that was being 
founded to fight Prussian overlords. Bismarck’s Ger- 
many was in its most reactionary period following the 
White Terror of the first counter-revolution in France 
against the first attempt for a workers’ republic, the 
Paris Commune. So new were the truly new human rel- 
ations emerging in the Paris Commune — with the 
women having been the first to sound the alarm and 
take up arms, as well as with men working out prod- 
uction relations in so new a form — that Marx made 
“its own working existence” a beacon for all future at- 
tempts to create a new society. 

This session will be especially difficult both for the 
reporters and for the audience itself, precisely because 
every one of us without exception has views on this, 
and there are a multiplicity of Left tendencies who are 
all against Reagan but refuse to discuss the topic of 
what they are for. 

Yet this is precisely what Marx talked about in those 
Marginal Notes. It is the first time ever that Marx 
wrote anything resembling a so-called party program, 
not limiting it to immediate tasks, much less the exist- 
ing situation, but insisting on projecting what commu- 
nism would be after the overthrow of bourgeois society. 

Class HI — The Post- World War II 
World : Latin America’s New Type of 
Worker-Peasant Revolutions 


Although what I am going to say now is just for 
keeping in the back of your mind, the methodology 
points us to the relationship of something in the move- 
ment from practice that signalled the new as not only 
against capitalism but also against the so-called Com- 
munism in Russia. It was the 1937 Revolution in Spain. 
It made for a kind of new Divide in the 1930s not only 
in Spain but projected to the whole world, especially 
Latin America which was not tied to Russia in the first 
stages of revolt. 

A multi-faceted spontaneity emerged that laid the 
ground for a new generation of revolutionaries and, at 
first, even united the many native tendencies from anar- 
chism to socialism. Though soon the global 
outreach of Stalinism with its murderous attacks on dis- 
sidents wasted away that spontaneity, it remains a task 
for this generation to work out its frill dimension, as it 
definitely will illuminate the whole problem of the dia- 
lectic of the “Party.” 

Whether it was the Debs or Lincoln brigades in the 
U.S. or the very first nationalization of the oil industry 
in Mexico, there was, and continues to be, a very new 
and historical alternative to both the transformation 
into opposite in Russia and a new stage of capitalism 
bom out of Depression, i.e. state-capitalism, welfare 
state, co-prosperity sphere. 

Relate how this impacted on the way we were to 
work out state-capitalism as the world stage of capital- 
ism, of which Stalinism was but the Russian name. 

Although this is kept in the back of your mind, the 
central point of Latin America is the new opposites 


brought on by the Bolivian Revolution, on the one 
hand, and Pax Americana on the other, all the way to 
El Salvador and Nicaragua in the 1980s. Reagan leaves 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that his view of Pax Ameri- 
cana will make headlines throughout 1986 as he conti- 
nues his mad pursuit to overthrow the Nicaraguan Rev- 
olution. t 

Class IV — Revolutions in East Europe 
from under Totalitarian Communism 


The point here is to show how totally new events, 
that become what philosophically would be called Cate- 
gories, actually are gounded in what is magnificent 
about Dialectics — whether that be Dialectics in 
Thought alone (or maybe I should say where the objec- 
tive situation, especially the revolution, is not openly 
seen as a determinate); or whether that be where both 
philosophy and revolution are definitely seen as deter- 
minate, as in Marx (but that was the 19th century, not 
today). 

For Lenin, in 1914-17, dialectics was the determinate 
in defining not only the politics of being against both 
imperialism and Second International socialism, but 
1917 as the actual concretization of the dialectics of rev- 
olution. Central, however, is neither 1917 nor 1937 but 
the three decades from the 1950s to the 1980s with dai- 
ly headlines on new forms of worker-opposition, from 
the birth of Solidamosc in Poland to the ongoing under- 
ground revolts as they are related to new points of cog- 
nition — and to such betrayals as Kolakowski’s writing, 
when he was in Poland, “Towards a Marxist-Human- 
ism,” but adhering in the 1980s to the new Reaganism. 

Class V Revolutionary Journalism 
and the Absolute Method 


This will be a certain type of summation and concre- 
, tization of what we have done thus far when our need 
has been to express events as they happen and the atti- 
tude must be that to get the full meaning one must 
turn to it philosophically. You will be surprised at how 
many new things are seen in the same event, depending 
on the relationship it has to history, to our other writ- 
ings, as well as to what we are trying to project for the 
next year. 

Look again at Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future, not as a 
whole but -singling out something like the 1950 article 
on the miners* Wives, as written when the strike hap- 
pened and as seen in relationship to the 1969 article 
that precedes it in the book, written when the category 
of “Woman as Reason” was created, as well as in rela- 
tionship to the article “Marx’s ‘New Humanism’ and 
the Dialectics of Women’s Liberation in Primitive and 
Modern Societies,” delivered during the Marx Centen- 
ary, 1983, and reprinted in the international- Yugoslav 
dissident philosophic journal Praxis. Try to do the 
same thing in relationship to something you have writ- 
ten, whatever period you choose, relating it to what you 
think about the same subject now. 

Class VI — The Trail to the 1980s from 
the 1880s: Marx’s New Moments and 
Those in Our Age 


Standing on Marx’s Marxist ground and reason for a 
new relationship of theory to practice, Marxist-Human- 
ism saw in the new moments of Marx in the 1880s a 
trail to the 1980s. Our tasks begin there, but that is not 
where they end. It is the todayness that has to be 
worked out anew in each epoch, rooted in the concrete- 
ness of the new age. That can not be anticipated; it 
must be Worked out anew by the new generation of rev- 
olutionaries. That is What we aim at in all these Work- 
shop/Classes. 

Absolute Method helped us reach today. Let us all 
this time concretize it organizationally in 1986 by pro- 
jecting it to others. Thus our self-development will 
bring those hungering for philosophy and revolution to 
join the News and Letters Committees of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. 


Raya Dunayevskaya 

will give the first Workshop/Class in 

person in Chicago, by videotape elsewhere 

• Chicago — Sun., Feb. 16, 3 PM 

59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 

• Detroit — Sun., Feb. 23, 3 PM 

Unitarian Church, 4605 Cass 

• New York — Mon., Feb. 24, 7 PM 

Grace & St. Paul Church, 123 W. 71st St. 

• Los Angeles — Sun., March 9, 6:30 PM 

People’s College of Law Building 

660 S. Bonnie Brae 

• Bay Area — Sun., March 2, 7 PM 

3122 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 

• Salt Lake City — Mon., Feb. 24, 6:30 PM 

U. of Utah, Marriott Lib., Rm. 465 
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State of 
Black 
America 



by Lou Turner 

Three reports — Reagan’s State of the Union mes- 
sage, Bill Moyers’ CBS special on “The Vanishing Fam- 
ily: Crisis in Black America,” and the National Urban 
League’s annual report on the State of Black America 
— tell us much about American Black reality and 
American white racism. 

REAGANISM VS. BLACK AMERICA 

Nothing obscured the crisis in American society more 
than Ronald Reagan’s fifth annual State of the Union 
message on Feb. 5, coming one week after the shuttle 
disaster. And nothing exposes the true dimension of 
that crisis more glaringly than the actual state of Black 
America. 

What appeared as a lack of concreteness in his State 
of the Union speech, and near total reliance on the 
most cliche-ridden rhetoric ever mouthed by a U.S. 
President, in fact launched Reaganism’s new ideological 
offensive for the second half of the 1980s. As we will 
see, what is new in all of this is that Black leaders and 
ideologues have begun to speak the same language as 
the Rfeagan administration. 

The latest assault on the Black family has come not 
only from Reagan but from white liberals and Black id- 
eologues. In a program produced by CBS, “Crisis in 
Black America,” Bill Moyers recast the racist 1965 
Moynihan Report on the Black family in the ideological 
setting of Reagan’s 1980s. Without a white face in sight, 
save Moyers’ liberal demeanor, a Black leader like Jesse 
Jackson, a social policy-maker like Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton and a reactionary ideologue like Glenn Loury found 
they had a lot in common once they accepted the same 
moral and ideological assumptions concerning the Black 
family that Moynihan, Reagan and Moyers’ racist docu- 
mentary espouse. 

MYTH AND REALITY OF THE CRISIS 

That we were treated to more myth than reality in 
the round-table discussion of these prominent Black 
commentators is shown in the simple statistical studies 
of the NUL‘ report. 

• Black family structure, whether single female-headed 
or married couple households, does not in any way af- 
fect the racial inequality of Black/white family incomes. 
In fact, there is less disparity between Black and white 
single female-headed households than between Black 
and white married couples. 

• Unlike white America, Blacks have high rates of pov- 
erty at all levels of education. The truth is that educa- 
tion has been no panacea for Black poverty, in a society 
where Blacks with college education experience higher 

(Continued on page 9) 


All eyes 
are on 
Hormel 




by John Marcotte 


All eyes of the labor movement are on the town of 
Austin, Minn. There, 1,500 Hormel meatpackers in 
Local P-9 have taken on the whole weight of the corpo- 
ration, the courts, the National Guard and even then- 
own union “leaders” in a fight not only to save then- 
jobs, but their dignity, their “human rights.” They are 
taking a stand that could affect the whole labor move- 
ment — a labor movement whose official leadership has 
viciously stabbed them in the back! United Food and 
Commercial Workers International President William 
Wynn declared theirs a “hopeless cause” and ordered 
other Hormel locals to cross Local P-9’s picket lines. 

In direct opposition to this, rank-and-file workers at 
Hormel’s Ottumwa, Iowa, packinghouse — the second 
biggest after the new, automated Austin plant — risked 
their jobs to shut down production in support of P-9’s 
pickets on Monday, Jan. 27. Hormel has so far fired 
over 500 of them (see story, p. 3). 

Hormel is the greatest example of how labor’s 
(Continued on page 3) 


As the Challenger explodes 


Militarized science, technology 
vs. human needs, potentialities 


by Eugene Walker 
Managing Editor, News & Letters 

The shock of the tragic destruction of seven as- 
tronauts before our eyes, especially the eyes of 
schoolchildren, when the space shuttle Challenger 
exploded, has raised questions not only of immedi- 
ate causes, but of the divine power with which 
capitalism has credited science, while making tech- 
nology king. The very path and direction on which 
science has been put by the hands of the global 
ruling powers has resulted in the demeaning of hu- 
man relations at the same time that science/tech- 
nology has become fetishized. 

The horror of the deaths, including the first citizen 
astronaut, Christa McAuliffe, who left a young son and 
daughter, set a numbing chill upon all. Ronald Reagan 
moved quickly to praise the seven as space pioneers and 
“our space heroes,” but didn’t pause a moment before 
decreeing, “Life has to go on and so does the space pro- 
gram,” even if this was at the risk of humanity itself. In 
so doing Reagan has sought to halt the kind of probing 
which would call into question the thrust of scientific 
research in this country and the use of technology, not 
so much on the frontiers of space exploration, but as 
the leading edge of a military battlefield -threatening to 
engulf the heaveiis. 

SPACE TECHNOLOGY, SPACE WARS 

The space shuttle program has been hailed as a great 
technological achievement — especially as a showplace 
and testing ground for a complex array of computer 
equipment and programs. The 24 previous launches had 
created a “take success for granted” attitude that was 
not by any means the total truth. A recent flight had 
an almost tragic shutdown of a booster rocket. Reports 
issued many months ago, only now being discovered, 
warned of catastrophic dangers from a booster rocket 
bumthrough. . I 

Despite these -dangers, the shuttle had become the 
military’s major vehicle into space. The Air Force 
was planning to launch a half-dozen classified satel- 
lites over the next two years, and to make continued 
heavy use of the shuttle flights in the years ahead. 
Under a directive President Reagan signed last Feb- 
ruary, the Air Force was to have occupied no less 
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than eight of the planned 24 shuttle flights each year 
beginning in 1988. 

As Donald Latham, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense in charge pf command, communications and intel- 
ligence-gathering satellites, noted: “The Department of • 
Defense is the biggest customer (of shuttle flights) and 
that’s not going to change.” Already the Air Force is 
pressing to have more unmanned rockets in its arsenal, 
so that its military program in space can continue unin- 
terrupted. 

This worship of technology for military purposes has 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Haiti — Toppling Duvalier dictatorship, p. 12; 
Exiles speak out, p. 8; The United States and 
Haiti; Yesterday and Today, p. 8. 

Raya Dunayevskaya — completes her look 
at ”30 Years of News & Letters: a Retro- - 
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Just off the press! 

This new expanded edition of Frantz Fa- 
non, Soweto and American Black 
Thought traces the dialectic road of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution in the Black 
world, right to the latest mass upsurges in 
South Africa and the Caribbean. 

• The new Introduction /OverView takes up the 80s re- 
volts in South Africa unseparated from a Marxist- 
Humanist Critique of post-Marx Marxism. 

• Frantz F anon’s Wretched of the Earth is dis- 
cussed in relation to his critique of the leadership in 
the African Revolutions. 

• Rene Depestre on “Critique of Negritude” 

• Ngugi wa Thiong’o on “Politics of Language and 
African Literature” 

• Raya Dunayevskaya on “Grenada: Counter-Revolu- 
tion and Revolution” 
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International demand for abortion rights 


by Terry Moon 

Abortion. The right to safe, legal, acceptable abortion 
is part of what women have been fighting for since the 
procedure was discovered. Abortion. Finally we are not 
afraid to use that word. Abortion. That is part of what 
we always meant when we said “pro choice.” When we 
get on the buses or planes to participate in the “Nation- 
al March for Women’s Lives,” March 9 in Washington, 
D.C. and March 16 in Los Angeles, we know that part 
of what we are talking about is abortion. 

Abortion has become an issue, not because it repre- 
sents all of what women demand — that is, after all, full 
freedom, new human relations, a whole new society. But 
we are fighting for the right to abortion now precisely 
because what we want is full freedom and as long as 
abortion is only a privilege for the rich, or can be given 
and taken away at the whim of a government, we know 
we are not free. 

What has made that crystal clear are the words of 
those who would deny us control over our bodies. Presi- 
dent Reagan, in his disgusting cliche-filled State of the 
Union address, called legal abortion a “wound” that he 
wants to heal and went on to pontificate about “strug- 
gling parents” and how it is the “welfare culture” that 
is responsible for the breakdown of the family. 

THE WOUNDS OF REAGANISM 

It is Reaganism that is the wound in this society. As 
governor of California, it was Reagan who restricted eli- 
gibility for welfare benefits and introduced the practice 
of forcing those on welfare to work, at minimum pay, 
for their welfare checks — what one welfare mother 
called “poor fare.” It is Reaganism today that urged the 
Supreme Court to strike down state laws on disability 
leave and other benefits for pregnant employees. 

It is Reaganism’ s Department of Agriculture that 
has- deleted key sections of an extensive study of a 
national program for feeding children and pregnant 
women in order to hide the study’s conclusions. The 
study showed that among the three million infants, 
children and pregnant women who took part in a 
$1.5 billion-a-year program, fetal death rates were 
reduced by one-third and the number of premature 
births among poor women dropped by 15 to 25 per- 
cent. Clearly this is the kind of program that Reag- 
anism is planning to cut. 

The resistance to these attacks on our freedom is 
massive and international. Despite 13 years of a ruth- 
less, lying, terrorist, anti-abortion movement that has a 
film travesty like “The Silent Scream” shown in the 
White House, the full weight and support of the presi- 
dent with yearly pep rallies in Washington, and an ad- 
ministration chock frill of anti-abortion fanatics, the fact 
that cannot be escaped is that — just as they did 13 
years ago — most U.S. citizens favor legal abortions. 

NICARAGUAN REVOLUTION 

The passion to control our bodies and lives because 
we know that without that right any talk of freedom is 
a sham, is not confined to women in the U.S. Nowhere 
can one better see the internationalism of women’s fight 
for frill freedom than in the midst of revolution itself — 
Nicaragua. Finally, over six years after the revolution, 
Nicaragua has opened the discussion on abortion that 
until now was confined to unofficial channels. What has 
been revealed in the official Sandinista paper, Barrica- 
da, is what the international Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment brought out in 1983 (see Off Our Backs, October 
1983, and News & Letters, December 1983): that in one 
hospital in a 27 -month period, over 8,700 women were 
admitted suffering complications from butcher abor- 
tions; that in a study of 109 women, 10% of the women 
died and another 26.2% required hysterectomies; that, 
according to one doctor, more women are dying from 
butcher abortions now than under Somoza. 

The struggle taking place for abortion now in Nic- 
aragua comes as the revolution is fighting for its 
very survival. It was almost as if Barricada reporter 
Leonel Urban© was speaking to the sexist ' U.S. left 
and uncritical third-worldists when he sand: "In deal- 
ing with this question (of abortion), there is no place 
for arguments about our tremendous economic limi- 
tations, the (U.S.) embargo, or the criminal military 
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aggression (the Contras). On the contrary, a problem 
is being neglected that makes the others worse.” 

It was the vitality of the Nicaraguan women, their in- 
sistence that the revolution deepen to include all free- 
doms, along with the international Women’s Liberation 
Movement’s support of that demand and struggle, that 
brought the debate on abortion out in the open. That 
victory in Nicaragua is important to us here as it con- 
firms the urgency of our fight for safe, legal accessible 
abortion everywhere including right here in the suppos- 
edly freest land in the world. 

It is no accident that the right wing here has decided 
to make their battlefield our very bodies — to take con- 
trol of our most personal decisions. It is that realization 
that goes with us as we climb on the buses to go to 
Washington and Los Angeles or fight in our own cities 
for the right to abortion. 


r 
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International Women’s Day j 



Russian women textile workers who celebrated 
International Women’s Day in 1917 by going on 
strike against the advice of all party leaders 
sparked a general strike which began the Rus- 
sian revolution. These Russian women, in a dem- , 
onstration during that revolution, demand sup- I 
port for the families of conscripted soldiers. On 
March 8, we celebrate (he origins of Internation- 
al Women’s Day in the militant struggles of 
American garment workers. ^ 
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Chicago abortion vigil 

Chicago, II. — On Jan. 22, 400 demonstrators, includ- 
ing some men, held a candlelight vigil in Daley Plaza in 
support of the Supreme Court decision legalizing abor- 
tion and as one of many national demonstrations in op- 
position to Reagan’s proposed constitutional amendment 
which would reverse that decision. Marchers included 
members of NOW and other feminist groups, health 
care workers, and members of several religious groups 
working in support of a woman’s right to abortion. 

Members of the Illinois “right to life” group, the ma- 
jority of whom were men, held a counter-demonstration, 
showing their respect for life by holding up a human fe- 
tus in a jar with signs saying, “Is this one of yours?” At 
one point, in an effort to divert media attention, a man- 
iacal young man placed a fetus on a cardboard in the 
middle of the marchers, who closed ranks around him, 
chanting, “Right to life, that’s a lie. You don’t care if 
women die!” 

The spirit of the marchers was quite positive in spite 
of sub-freezing temperatures and we were more deter- 
mined than ever, when faced by the rightwing fanatics, 
to support our right to control our own bodies. : ' : 

— Suzanne Casey 

Nurses’ unpaid overtime 

Whittier, Cal.—l recently . read an article in the 
January issue of Nursing ’86 that spoke about a prac- 
tice that I am very familiar with. This was in the ad- 
vice column, and a reader had 1 written: “At the hospital 
where I work, administration won’t pay overtime. A re- 
cent policy says that when we can’t get our work fin- 
ished, we must check out, than come back to the unit 
and continue working.” 

What really amazed me was that the person writing 
this letter wasn’t concerned about the unpaid hours of 
labor she/he was giving to the hospital, but about 
whether her malpractice insurance would cover her 
while working but officially off-duty. The columnist rep- 
lied that malpractice insurance covers you around the 
clock for nursing actions, but that you probably would 
not be eligible for workers’ compensation unless “you 
could prove you were ordered back to work.” 

The Fair Labor Standards Act says that an hourly 
employee must be paid for all the hours worked. Yet I 
find this practice of clocking out and going back to fin- 
ish one’s work is fairly common practice in hospitals 
and nursing homes, and few people object to it. Hospi- 
tals and residential care facilities ate allowed to use a 
14-day, 80-hour work base and arrange schedules to lim- 
it the amount of overtime due. So why do they still find 
it necessary to rob workers of even more hours? Why 
do so many workers go along with this unfair practice? 

Until people stand up for their rights and demand to 
be paid for every hour they work, these unfair practices 
will continue. — Eve Strong 



women- 


More than 10,000 mourners, including many whites, 
turned out in South Africa to honor and bury 54-year- 
old Molly Blackburn, a white politician and anti-apar- 
theid activist who died in a car crash Dec. 29. While . 
her death is officially considered “accidental,” Bishop 
Desmond Tutu called it “convenient” for the racist re- 
gime with which she was in constant conflict in her 
long-time fight “for a fair deal for all the people in our 
country.” A member of the Black Sash civil rights 
group, she had been arrested numerous times for her 
anti-apartheid activities. 

* * * 

During the turbulent campaign that has now ended in 
the downfall of the Marcos regime, a group of Filipina 
women invaded the regular weekly press conference in 
Manila, Where Pres. Marcos’ Labor Minister Bias Ople 
was debating several members of the Aquino opposition. 
The women took over the microphone and demanded to 
know from both groups how they responded to Marcos’ 
sexist “I shall return women to the bedroom” remark. 
Ople claimed Marcos was simply being nostalgic for 
“Maria Clara,” a fictional Filipina characterized as obe- 
dient and subservient to men! The opposition did not 
answer the question directly, but said the fact their can- 
didate was Corazon Aquino showed their respect for 
women. 

Spain’s Socialist Party government was embarrassed 
when its police attacked 3,000 Moslem women and 
children who were peacefully demonstrating in Melilla 
on Jan. 28 against a new “Aliens Bill” requiring resi- 
dents to obtain new national identification cards. Melil- 
la is a Spanish enclave on the North African coast 
Within Moroccan territory. The bill would particularly 
affect Moslems, many of whom have no proof of either 
Moroccan or Spanish nationality. The Committee of 
Moslem Mothers who occupied the Plaza de Espana 
said then* protest was modeled after marches of the 
Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo in Argentina. The gov- 
ernment has agreed to hold off implementing the bill 
until March 1. 

Indian women’s conference 

Bombay, India — A couple of weeks ago we finished 
the National Conference on Perspectives for Women’s 
Liberation Movements in India and I want to share 
with you our insight and experience. We were about 300 
participants from 18 different states. r 

I’ll start with the difficulties of such a meeting in a 
country like India. First there is the language difficulty, 
even if you are having continuous translation in English 
and Hindi. There are people from the south who cannot 
follow what is being discussed. Furthermore, such a con- 
ference, by its nature, automatically excludes working 
women, Dalit, and Adivasis, who cannot participate be- 
cause of language problems as well as the expense qf 
the journey. 

I do believe that Women’s Liberation is a great revo- 
lutionary force in Indian society that is growing fast, 
and one positive aspect of this movement is how demo- 
cratic and free a force it is. Although we could feel a 
great variety of ideologies and tendencies, all were frilly 
free to express themselves and in a multi-ethnic and 
pluralistic country like India, no one can claim to have 
the truth and try to impose it on others. 

However, we did make an attempt to take a common 
stand on issues that affect all of us. One of those issues 
that is now very controversial is the case of Muslim 
women asking for maintenance rights. There has been a 
lot of reaction from male Muslim fundamentalists, so 
much so as to challenge the Supreme Court judgment. 
Because communalism is such a sensitive issue in our 
society, there were two extreme positions regarding this 
case. Some women were supporting a personal law for 
different religions, and some — a majority— were support- 
ing a common unified civil law for all women. 

We were having two kinds of experiences: one of rais- 
ing some questions of social reform and the other of 
trying to challenge state power. In the latter, we have 
often been the losers and have had to withdraw as vil- 
lages were raided, etc. and we have not been able to 
withstand state repression. 

In the conference, we also studied the family as an 
instrument of state power. There has been an attempt 
on the part of the state to co-opt feminism and even 
use the same language The state tries to use us in the 
elections, family planning programs, etc. 

There were also some feminists for whom feminism 
means exclusively personal issues and the other extreme 
of those who see in feminism a failure to identify the 
“real enemy” (capitalism, imperialism for them). 

What was good was the experience of being four days 
together Struggling to find our way ahead. There were a 
few participants from other countries-— Sri Lanka, Ban- 
gladesh, Malaysia, Korea, to whom I gave the address 
of News & Letters as they told me they were interested 
.in.lyla^xism., They niight. write to you. 
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Rally in defense of Hormel strikers 


Austin, Minn. — Some 2,000 people— striking Hor- 
mel workers and their supporters from throughout the 
Midwest and Northeast — overflowed Austin High 
School auditorium Feb. 15 for an enthusiastic rally at a 
critical moment in the strike. 

Local P-9 members in Austin have been on strike for 
six long months in defiance of their international union, 
the United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW), 
t which has tried to crush the strike. Other AFL-CIO un- 
f ions have either ignored the strike or, like AFL-CIO 
president Lane Kirkland, been hostile to it. 

Workers — including iron miners, hospital workers, tex- 
tile workers and Chicago Tribune strikers — came to the 
rally no thanks to their own national union officials. 

Within the last month, after P-9 members twice re- 
jected a contract with two-tier wages which gutted 
seniority and work rule protections, Hormel moved 
to resume production with scabs. Gov. Perpich pro- 
vided the National Guard, which remains at the plant 
gates, as an escort service for scabs. And Hormel’s 
judges have issued injunctions limiting pickets at 
each gate-even making streets adjoining the plant 
off-limits to more than six supporters! 

One response of Local P-9 has been to begin a na- 
tional boycott of Hormel products. Another is to send 

John Dwyer Archives 
link 50 years of labor 

Detroit, Mich. — John Dwyer, veteran of 50 years 
of labor and other movement struggles and a founding 
member of News and Letters Committees, spoke to a 
new generation of students at Wayne State University 
Jan. 31 on “From the Sit-Downs of the ’30s to the Un- 
ion-Busting of the ’80s.” He had recently donated his 
archives to the Wayne State Archives of Labor and Ur- 
ban Affairs. This dialogue between Dwyer and about 20 
students, including several young Black activists, mark- 
ed the opening of the John Dwyer Collection. 

Dwyer’s retrospective of the labor battles of the 1930s 
was personal and yet revealed much about the militant 
rank-and-file worker^ who made industrial unionism 
American reality. At the same time he described the di- 
verging viewpoints within the American Left. 

He vividly portrayed many heroic actions of leath- 
er and garment workers in Lynn, Mass., and the way 
the ILGWU and Socialist Party betrayed young wom- 
en garment workers after one strike because "it 
wasn’t profitable to keep a business agent in Lynn.” 
He described other new creative dimensions of labor 
that arose in the 1930s — the Women’s Emergency 
Brigade led by Genora Johnson during the Flint sit- 
down strike, the support by unemployed workers led 
by A.J. Muste, and the Black workers who emerged 
as the backbone of the CIO. 

The first questioner, a young Black activist, wanted 
to know more about the attitude of Left organizations 
to the Black movement. Another student asked why 
Dwyer called Russia state-capitalist. Dwyer responded 
that any country which operates by extracting surplus 
value from the workers is capitalist — whether they call 
themselves capitalist or communist. 

Clearly the heated discussion about race, class and 
revolutionary organization had much to do with today’s 
movement. Dwyer himself touched on the ongoing 
strikes by Hormel and Chicago Tribune workers. At 
the same time he urged the youth in the audience to 
consider the necessity for any revolutionary organization 
to practice new human relations in its own activity and 
philosophy. He said he had opened the John Dwyer 
Collection as a contribution to this dialogue. 

— Laurie Cashdan 

U. S. Auto runaround 

Detroit, Mich. — It’s been over a month since our 
strike’s been over at U.S. Auto Radiator and the com- 
pany still hasn’t called everyone back to work. One 
whole department hasn’t been called back yet. In sold- 
ering and testing there are over a dozen people still out. 
And the company hasn’t gone by seniority at all in call- 
ing people back. 

There were around 80 people who got lay-off notices 
from the company Jan. 12, when the strike ended. A 
month later they still hadn’t gotten a check from the 
unemployment office. They got a runaround trying to 
get benefits. The caseworkers kept saying that the 
workers were laid-off because of a “labor dispute” while 
the company kept saying they couldn’t do anything 
about it until workers got someone from UAW Solidari- 
ty House to locate company paperwork and free up our 
benefits. 

We haven’t even got copies of the contract yet. So we 
really don’t have an agreement. There are a lot of com- 
ments inside the plant about the strikes at Thom Apple 
Valley and Hygrade in Detroit. People say they are glad 
we didn’t have to go through that kind of violence when 
we were on strike. I’m glad to see people on strike fight- 
ing back against the police who have been arresting 
i people on the picket line. 

I • — U.S. Auto Radiator worker 



A striking Hormel meatpacker faces National 
Guard. 


flying pickets to other Hormel plants. What most 
stirred the crowd at the rally was the presence of many 
of the 500 workers from the Hormel plant in Ottumwa, 
Iowa who refused to cross the picket line set up by 
Local P-9 members, which shut down production. Hor- 
mel immediately fired them. 

Dan Varner, president of Local 431 in Ottumwa, said 
that they had pursued grievances over each of these fir- 
ings intending to go back to their jobs as soon as P-9 
removed the picket lines. But he said these 500 workers 
decided on their own to honor the picket line, because, 
as one Local 431 worker said, “There was no choice.” 

Shirley Quill told the rally about her late husband 
Michael Quill defying an injunction in the 1966 New 
York City transit strike. The message seemed clear 
from this and from other discussion, that unless Local 
P-9 can continue to defy the injunctions limiting picket- 
ing, Hormel will have the upper hand, boycott or no 
boycott. 

The strikers have had to be very creative in rais- 
ing relief ftmds and getting their message out with- 
out the aid of the UFCW. Within Austin, which had 
been a paternalistically-run company town, high 
school students announced at the rally their plans 
for a walkout on Feb. 21 in support of the strikers. 

A national boycott of Hormel products might be most 
important in making more workers aware of the battle 
going on now in Austin and Ottumwa. The enthusiasm 
of people at the rally shows there are already many 
workers ready to help Hormel strikers do what they 
need to win. — Bob McGuire 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

fight for freedom against Reaganism is heating up all 
over the country, in big shops and small. Here in 
New York, there are unreported strikes, "too small” 
to force the press to cover them but important too; 
workers at Ideal Bedspread in Manhattan have just 
concluded their strike (see story this page). 

At Ideal, the immediate issue that workers struck 
over was wages. But once they are out on the picket 
lines, workers stress the abuses of the boss, that he har- 
asses the women over use of the bathroom, won’t let 
them talk to each other while they work. 

At Hormel, they stress they’re “not out for 69 cents” 
(the difference between the $10.69 an hour they made 
before Hormel cut their wages, and Hormel’ s last offer 
of $10.00). They talk about having to raise their hands 
to go to the toilet, about the abuses of foremen, about 
the incredible accident rate, about the killing pace of 
production in this new automated factory. 

Another thing that unites Ideal and Hormel strikers 
is the way they’ve had to fight against their union offi- 
cials to be be able to strike. At Ideal, their Teamsters 
Local 819 rep was desperate . to end the strike. As soon 
as the boss offered a couple of dollars more, he insisted 
“by law” the workers had to vote on the offer, even 
though the negotiating committee rejected it. The work- 
ers voted to stay out. 

When they went back to work, it was because a ma- 
jority of them voted to do so. They had been out al- 
most two weeks, they had forced the boss to back down, 
and on wages of $100 a week you live from week to 
week. Many owed rent, had no more food, not even to- 
kens to come to the picket line, and do you think the 
powerful and rich Teamsters would give them even 
train fare? Not a penny did they get from the union. 

When an Ideal worker sums up her strike as, “Now 
the boss knows he can’t treat us like animals,” she is 
raising the question of what kind of human relations are 
we to have at work? When she says, now that they’re 
back at work she misses the “companerismo,” the com- 
radeship, of the picket lines, where workers who had 
never talked to each other discussed many things for 
the first time, she says this laughingly, as though sure 
someone will tell her that is not a serious attitude. 

It is just this type of questioning and rejection that 
can go far beyond resisting concessions to pose what 
workers want for the future — and help them act to get 
it. . \ i i v , 1 


South African Freedom Journal 


Powderkeg in the mines 

Johannesburg, South Africa— At least 18 peo- 
ple, including two white policemen, have been killed and 
several others injured during violent clashes between 
angry Black miners and mine security guards — including 
at times the South African police — in the first three 
weeks of this year. More than 26,000 Black miners who 
participated in strikes, consumer boycotts and other ac- 
tions which sparked off labor unrest have been dis- 
missed while several others were arrested. 

At the helm of this year’s struggle in the mines has 
been the National Union of Mineworkers (NUM), an af- 
filiate of the newly-formed Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU), with 150,000 members. 

More than 23,000 miners on three Impala Plati- 
num Mines, a Geneor-controlled mine in Bophu- 
thatswana, went on strike on January 1 over wag- 
es, working conditions and recognition of the 
NUM. About 20,000 of the workforce was dis- 
missed and bused under police guard to their 
homelands. Several were arrested when police 
fired tear gas during confrontations at the mine. 

Nine people, including two policemen, were killed and 
scores of miners were involved in bloody clashes with 
mine security guards and the South African police on 
the Randfontein Estate Gold Mine near Westonaria on 
January 22. About 571 miners were fired following the 
incident. Management claimed that the workers had at- 
tended the illegal gathering and fought the police when 
asked to disperse. 

About 1,500 miners went on strike at Foscor and 
Phalaborwa Mining Company in Phalaborwa. The 
workers took industrial action because they were 
forced to work under armed guard. Management 
banned union badges, tee-shirts, songs and slogans 
at work. Fifty people were reported to have been 
injured during confrontations with the police. One 
policeman was injured. 

At Wolwekraans Collieries, some 500 workers went on 
strike after a boycott of beer halls was broken by man- 
agement who insisted that workers buy their liquor at 
the mines. The incident at Wolwekraans was followed 
by a mass walk-out of about 1,000 miners at the adja- 
cent mines of Matla and Bank collieries in sympathy 
with those at Wolwekraans. Management fired the 
workforce, which was later reinstated. 

Wages and mine safety remain the two issues mine- 
workers are most readily prepared to strike over. But is- 
sues such as racial abuse, assaults and hostel conditions 
are also the focus of militant action by workers. 

Gains at Ideal Bedspread 

New York, N.Y. — The 100 workers at Ideal 
Bedspread and curtain factory went on strike for the 
first time in their history Jan. 23. The workers, the ma- 
jority of whom are Latina women, rejected the compa- 
ny’s final offer and voted 84 to 14 to strike. 

They said, “The strike vote was a surprise to every- 
one. We even surprised ourselves. The Teamsters Local 
819 representative tried to tell us it’s cold out there, to 
convince us not to strike, to dampen our spirits. But 
most surprised was the boss. When he saw how the 
vote was going, tears came to his eyes!” 

“Mitchell Slovick is a cheap ,” one picketer 

summed up the situation on a lively picket line the sec- 
ond day of the strike. All the workers had the same re- 
action; “Everything in the economy is going up— rent, 
subways, everything. No one can survive on $100 a 
week.” Under the old contract workers started at $3.35 
an hour — the minimum wage — with $4.50 after four 
years. 

But the strike is not only about wages: "Those 
bosses are always harassing you, they stand in 
front of you, they watch you and push you. And 
when Mitchell comes in. he goes right over to 
check the time cards to see Who was late. He 
doesn’t see that the work is done well, that the 
bedspreads are coming out well, and when he 
speaks to a worker he shows he has no upbring- 
ing, the only way he talks is shouts and insults.” | 

On Feb. 5, the boss raised his offer by two to threes 
dollars a week for each of three years. A majority of 
workers voted to accept and return to work. “We got 
part of what we wanted,” said a worker. “Some of us 
wanted to stay out. This is a miserable raise. We don’t, 
know how we’ll put up with this for three years. We 
want to strike again before that!” 

But something more was won in those two weeks 
than those few dollars. “Now the workers are more con- 
scious and more united than before,” said a worker af- 
ter going back to work. She reported workers are not 
afraid of “the old man,” and talk a‘ lot more. 

“I miss the strike, said another. “I miss talking with' 
all the people. There was more unity on the picket line. 
Workers who had never spoken to each other in the 
factory discussed a lot on the picket line.” Another 
worker observed that “the boss bothers us a lot less 
than before the strike. We taught him a lesson. We 
don’t sp§ j\jip,qrpppd bj'jqh pow”, ,-nSfrike supporter* 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
of News & Letters 

Editor’s Note: Below we are printing excerpts from part 
III of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s “30 Years of News & Letters, 
a Retrospective/ Perspective.” The full text will be available 
soon in pamphlet form. 

Partin 

1980, the opening year of a new decade, signaled a 
new development of Marxist- Humanism, not merely 
chronologically, but because we were throwing the 
gauntlet down to all post-Marx Marxists, beginning with 
Marx’s closest collaborator, Frederick Engels. The con- 
clusion of the Retrospective article on the 1970s, in 
pointing to 1980 as “the year of the book,” did not 
mean it only as a reference to the book in process, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. Rather, it referred to the 
actuality of the 1980s-to-be as the decade of two abso- 
lute opposites — on the one hand, new types of revolts 
the world over, and on the other, the threshold of Reag- 
an’s retrogression at home and outright counter-revolu- 
tionary actions abroad, from El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua to propping up apartheid South Africa. New revolu- 
tionary oppositions continued both against U.S. imperi- 
alist tentacles and Russian state-capitalist counter-revo- 
lution from Poland to Afghanistan. 

The new revolutionary struggles of the 1970s that in- 
cluded women’s liberation that had become a 
Movement, and not just an idea whose time had come, 
happened in the period when Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
books had finally been transcribed. Marx’s last Note- 
books revealed his “new moments” and cast a new illu- 
mination on Marx’s Marxism as a totality, and thus dis- 
closed sharp differences between Marx and Engels. 

The manner in which News & Letters as paper and 
as organization — News and Letters Committees — 
grappled with this fact, while being active in all the 
new revolutionary struggles, will reveal the ways in 
which the relationship between revolutionary jour- 
nalism and the dialectic philosophy are projected by 
Marxist-Humanists; 

It would take the better part of a decade before we 
completed the new study, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We 
thought we could do so by 1982, in celebration of the 
Marx centenary the following year. But we did not sep- 
arate from the public the process of writing and rewrit- 
ing till that day. As we saw, the January-February, 1979 
issue published our first analysis of the difference be- 
tween Marx and Engels. This first draff chapter was 
called “The Relationship of Philosophy and Revolution 
to Women’s Liberation: Marx’s and Engels’ Studies 
Contrasted.” It was to become the ground of what 
would be chapter 12 of the new book. 

Ever since the mid-1970s, when the serious structural 
world economic crisis erupted, News & Letters was 
printing my analyses. By 1978 this resulted in a new 
pamphlet, Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis, 
whose Introduction was titled, “Today’s Epigones Who 
Try to Truncate Marx’s Capital.” 

News & Letters does not publish what the old radi- 
cals call “Internal Bulletins.” Everything we publish, 
even in mimeograph form, is available to the public. 
Especially important is what we call Political- Philosoph- 
ic Letters which we had originally begun as Weekly Po- 
litical Letters precisely because we felt frustrated in 
having only a monthly newspaper. The first of these let- 
ters was one we had felt compelled to issue in order to 
attack the U.S. imperialist invasion of Cuba in 1961. 

The revolutionary struggles in Iran in 1978 had excit- 
ed me both as an ongoing revolution and because it 
brought so vividly to mind the 1905 Russian Revolution 
when its international ramifications erupted in Iran in 
1906, lasting till. 1911, I first detailed this in my Politi- 
cal-Philosophic Letter of Nov. 13, 1978, “Iran’s Revolu- 
tionary Past — and Present.” These letters on Iran devel- 
oped throughout 1979 and 1980. Whether it was the 
Letter of March 25, 1979 Letter on “Iran: Unfoldment 
of and Contradictions in Revolution,” or was a tracing 
of the dialectics of revolution on the Dec. 17, 1979 Let- 
ter, “What is Philosophy? What is Revolution? 1789- 
1793; 1848-1850; 1914-1919; 1979”, or the one of Sept. 25, 
1981, “The Struggle Continues: What Kind of Revolu- 
tion Is Needed in the Battle Against Khomeini-IRP 
Counter-Revblution?” — the point was that at no time 
was our activity separated from our philosophy. This 
led Iranian revolutionary dissidents to invite me to ad- 
dress them. 

.1980— A 12-PAGE NEWS & LETTERS 

The challenge from the objective situation in 1980 led 
us to the decisi&n at our September Convention to 
transform News & Letters into a 12-page paper. We 
had already begun to have three 12-page issues each 
year. Thus the front page article in the January-Febru- 
*ary, 1980 issue was entitled,. ‘K)il, .Irani Crisis, and Drive 
for War” by Peter Mallory, vyhile the “Our Life and 
Times” column also began on page one and featured an 
article, “Afghanistan: New Flashpoint for Superpowers.” 

That issue also continued our study of the dialectics 
of revolution with a new draft chapter, “Two Turning 
Points in Rosa Luxemburg’s Life — 1898-99; 1905-07 — Be- 


The ’80s in the Thirty Years of 


fore and After the 1905 Revolution.” 

In the spring of that year (April) another draft chap- 
ter was published, “The Break with Kautsky, 1910- 
1911,” winch stressed Luxemburg’s flash of genius on 
the question of imperialism, with her sharp attack on 
Germany’s imperialist outreach to what we now call 
Namibia. That issue of News & Letters also showed 
our present internationalism in our activities around 
Iran. An Iranian revolutionary in the U.S., Neda Azad, 
had translated into Farsi a number of my writings on 
women. Her introduction to those writings appeared as 
the “Woman as Reason” column. 
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Marx centenary issue, March 1983 
On the road to the 12-pager and the necessity to 
manifest philosophy in revolutionary journalism, we 
published Eugene Walker's essay, “Revolutionary Jour- 
nalism: Karl Marx, the Neue Rheinische Zeitung and 
the 1850 Address on Permanent Revolution.”... 


1981 — INTERNATIONALISM, 
MARXIST-HUMANIST SOLIDARITY 


Internationalism, this thne from East Europe, charac- 
terized also the first issue (January-February) of 1981, 
this time by an eyewitness report from Poland on Soli- 
damosc, “Polish Workers’ New Form of Organization,” 
by Andy Phillips. The youth page featured participant 
reports from Washington, D.C., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco under the headline “No Draft, No War, U.S. 
Out of El Salvador,” while the youth column by Jim 
Mills was on “Teens Face Draft, Unemployment, Lower 
Wage.” 

Both this January-February issue and the March is- 
sue featured parts I and II of a “Theory/Practice” essay 
column entitled, “China’s ‘Gang of Four’ Trial Charade 
and the So-Called Cultural Revolution; Media and the 
Global Crisis.” 

In April, News & Letters published an important es- 
say by Michael Connolly, “The Peasant Dimension in 
Latin America; Its Test of the Relation of Theory to 
Organization.” 

The world situation had always been crucially inte- 
gral to every issue of News & Letters. The May issue 
featured a report from Britain, “Brixton Rebellion 
Shakes Thatcher’s Britain,” while the June issue pub- 
lished an essay article by Neda Azad, “Middle East 
Women: Liberation find Social Revolution.” 

A central section of the 1981-82 Draft Perspectives 
related to “Organizational Responsibility for Marxist- 
Humanism.” Far from that being ah organizational 
question only, it marked the period both of Marx’s last 
decade and our age. Put differently, the continuing im- 
portance of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks wasn’t only 
in the Notebooks, but in how it illuminated the new 
moments of that last decade in relation to what he 
called the “new humanism” from the beginning, and 
what he re-articulated in his greatest theoretical work, 
Capital. The October News & Letters carried Kevin A. 
Barry’s essay “The French Edition of Capital, 100 
Years After,” with many quotations from Marx’s own 
editing which Engels had not included in his post-Marx 
editing of editions of CapitaL A key missing paragraph 
from the “Accumulation of Capital” section had dealt 
with the continued mechanization and centralization of 
capital and the “general crisis.” In projecting what we 
now know as imperialism, Marx related the general cri- 
sis, to the expansion of foreign trade and' “the world 
market successively annexed extensive areas of the New 
World, Asia and Australia...” 

1982— THE NEW BOOK, 

OBJECTIVE— SUBJECTIVE EVENTS 
In 1982, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution was published. Its fi- 


nal chapter (12) did a great deal more than set the re- 
cord straight that Engels was no Marx. Rather, the to- 
dayness of Marx’s Marxism concretized the trail from 
the 1880s to the 1980s for our age. News and Letters 
Committees made that the focal point as they organized 
a national tour for me on the occasion of Marx’s cen- 
tenary. 

1982 in general was a year of new developments in 
the Black Dimension both in the U.S. and in South Af- 
rica. Charles Denby’s “Worker’s Journal” in the Janu- 
ary-February issue was entitled “Haitians Dehumanized 
at Krome.” The Women’s Liberation page had an arti- 
cle by Diane Lee on “Winnie Mandela Banned Again.” 
The counter-revolution continued also in Poland. Our 
front page editorial article was called “Poland: Counter- 
Revolution Drives the Revolution Underground; the Re- 
sistance Continues,” while the “Theory/Practice” col- 
umn was on “Begin’s Israel Moves Further Back to His 
Reactionary, Terrorist Origins,” and featured excerpts 
from my Political-Philosophic Letter. 

In the same issue, the “Black- Red View” column fo- 
cused on “Poland, Haiti: Freedom Indivisible,” while the 
March issue, in celebration of International Women’s 
Day, featured a revolutionary Polish exile, Urszula Wis- 
lanka, writing on “The Revolutionary Activity of Polish 
Women.” 

Humanities Press was bringing out a new edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution and the May issue printed 
my new introduction which answered the critique of 
George Armstrong Kelly in his book, Retreat from 
Eleusis, which had taken issue with my interpretation 
of Hegel’s Absolute Method. 

The internationalism was not only a question of 
what was central to us in recording international 
struggles and participating wherever we could, but 
was also reflected in the fact that our main works 
were reproduced in many different languages. 

Thus, above the new introduction to Philosophy and 
Revolution, the May issue carried a picture of many of 
the editions of both Marxism and Freedom: U.S., 1958; 
Italy, 1962; Japan, 1964; France, 1971; Britain, 1971; 
Mexico, 1976; and of Philosophy and Revolution: U.S., 
1973; Italy, 1977; Mexico, 1977; Germany, 1981. Since 
then, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution has appeared in 
Spanish in an edition of 10,000 in Mexico published by 
Fondo de Culture. 

The most exciting ramification of the international 
editions had been the publication of Marxism and 
Freedom in Japan in 1964. Not only because it resulted 
in an international tour by myself throughout Japan, 
but because Japanese revolutionaries of Zenshin pub- 
lished many of our pamphlets, from Charles Denby’s 
Workers Battle Automation, with which Toyota work- 
ers identified, to several of my philosophic essays as 
well as my pamphlet on the Afro-Asian Revolutions... 

Israel’s imperialist invasion of Lebanon, like Kho- 
meini’s usurpation of the 1979 revolution in Iran, dis- 
closed a new and horrible stage of counter-revolution in 
the Middle East. On Sept. 19, 1982, 1 dealt with that ge- 
nocidal war upon Lebanon, which News & Letters pub- 
lished in October under the title “Down with the Perpe- 
trators of the Palestinian Slaughter,” while in the No- 
vember issue the “Our Life and Times” column focused 
on “All Sides Cover Up Shatila Massacre: Lebanese 
Factions, Palestinian Leaders, Israeli and Arab Rulers.” 

Our writings on the Middle East were not separated 
from our continuing philosophic writings both in the 
Draft Perspectives in the July issue on the need to 
transform reality and in reproducing the Introduction to 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution in the November News & 
Letters. 

The year ended with the front page article reproduc- 
ing the Political-Philosophic Letter on Andropov’s as- 
cendancy, while “Worker’s Journal” had a guest column 
by Lou Tinner on “Namibia: Crisis and Challenge.” Our 
Latino page featured a special section “Guatemala: the 
Dimension of Indian Peasants, Indian Women” which 
included articles by Guatemalan revolutionaries, Domin- 
go Hernandez Iztoy, founder of the Committee of Peas- 
ant Unity of Guatemala, and Manuela Saquic, a 17-year 
old Ltil Indian from El Quiche. 

What has always been primary to Marxist-Humanists 
has been to keep the paper open to revolutionaries in- 
ternationally as well as to new types of audiences. Our 
Right to Know Braille Press, under the coordination of 
Steve Fletcher and Susan Van Gelder, has taped for 
sight-impaired people each month’s issue of News & 
Letters, the major books, Marxism and Freedony Phil- 
osophy ahd Revolution and R6sa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
as well as numerous pamphlets from Workers Battle 
Automation to the Afro-Asian Revolutions as well as 
my essays on Hegelian dialectics. 

1988— THE MARX CENTENARY , 

By active , participation furith Latin- American' revolu- 
tionaries,. East European dissidents and; new revolution- 
ary exiles from Iran, as well as by projecting the new 
works of Marx, we opened new doors, or more precisely 
new platforms for the projection of Marxist-Humanism 
to the Black dimension, to womenis liberation and in- 
deed, to academia. Just as the fact /that 1970, the 200th 
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anniversary of the birth of Hegel and the 100th of the 
birth of Lenin, had opened doors into academia as well 
as platforms and journals for Marxist- Humanism in the 
U.S., so did the Marx centenary in 1983. 

My national lecture tour for that centenary was not 
only the most extensive, but the most exciting to me 
because the very first lecture, at the University of West 
Virginia in Morgantown, was in the city which had been 
a center for the miners’ general strike of 1949-50 in 
which I was active. Moreover, I could make a direct 
connection with Marx, since it was John Brown’s attack 
on Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. that had led Marx to declare 
that a new world epoch had emerged as he foresaw the 
rising of the slaves in an actual Civil War. It not only 
happened, but its ramifications in Britain helped lead to 
the establishment of the First Workingman’s Interna- 
tional, headed by Marx. The recollection of this strike 
(some who had participated in the 1949-50 strike were 
in the audience), and the recognition that West Virginia 
as a state was bom out of that Civil War, not only 
made for an exciting discuksion, but led me to rethink 
that strike where I had been active at the very time I 
was digging into the Hegelian dialectic. In 1953, the 
combination of the activity in the 1950 strike and the 
continued concentration on the final chapter of Hegel’s 
Science of Logic, “Absolute Idea,” had led to my 
breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. 

The fact that a 1983 West Virginia audience did 
not consider that 1950 general strike something just 
in the past, but saw it related to the present era’s 
concern with the relationship of practice to theory, 
and the fact that they were grappling with my view 
that practice was itself a form of theory, and that it 
was up to revolutionary philosophers to meet that 
challenge, made me conclude that that historic strike 
must be recorded. This was further reinforced when 
niy lecture tour reached New York, and I was asked 
for an interview by the Tamiment Library of New 
York University, which has some of my works. The 
library was busy recording what they called the Oral 
History of the America Left. The interview they took 
from me on that miners’ general strike further rein- 
forced that conclusion. The result was my decision to 
record the strike not only as 1 saw it, but to have the 
pamphlet co-authored by a former miner, Andy Phil- 
lips, who had headed a rank-and-file committee in 
that Strike. The pamphlet we wrote was entitled The 
Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. — A 1980s View. 

All that space permits me to devote here to the rest 
of that tour is to note that both at UCLA and UC San- 
ta Barbara, Black Studies were among the important 
sponsors, with Professor Cedric Robinson at UC Santa 
Barbara creating a half-hour video interview of me on 
the Black movement’s relation to Marxism, especially as 
to the origins of the American Negro Labor Congress 
and its paper the Negro Champion in Chicago. 

News. & Letters in its January-February, 1983 issue 
published the first English translation of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s “Martinique.” The March issue was a Marx cen- 
tenary special which featured excerpts from untranslat- 
ed excerpts of the French edition of Capital, a summa- 
tion of Marxist-Humanist Archives by myself, an essay 
by Michael Connolly on the unknown Ethnological No- 
tebooks and a column by Lou Turner on “Karl Marx 
and the Black World.” The front page article was titled 
“Unemployed Millions, Anti-War Protests, Reveal a 
Western Europe in Crisis” by Kevin A. Barry. 

The April issue continued with reports on new youth 
protests. This time Olga Domanski wrote the front page 
article on “Rising Campus Protests Confront Miltarism, 
Reaganomics, Racism.” In the “Woman as Reason” col- 
umn, Suzanne Casey wrote on a vicious public rape in 
New Bedford, titling her column, “New Bedford: ‘The 
Infinite Degradation of Man,’ ” while Lou Turner re- 
ported from Washington, D.C. on “Howard University: 
Black Writers, Student Protests in Two Worlds.” The 
same issue printed an open letter from a Gdansk wom- 
an striker in prison, Ewa Kubasiewicz... 

The year 1983 was summed up as well as projected in 
the Draft Perspectives printed in the July issue, “Mass 
Unrest at Home and Abroad in the Global Year of the 
Missile,” which featured analyses of Central America — 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, Guatemala — and South 
America — Chile, Brazil, Bolivia — as well as the Middle 
East, concentrating on Syria, and the PLO. The third 
section of the draft Perspectives was entitled “Marx’s 
Final Writings Let Us Hear Marx Thinking.” 

That responsibility for Marxist-Humanist ideas was 
not just our historic responsibility but was directly af- 
fecting News & Letters as paper and as Organization- 
Committees when on the one hand we were facing a 
Constitutional Convention, and on the other hand our 
Black production worker-founder-editor Charles Denby 
was lying very ill. Here are excerpts from his last letter 
to us: 

As you know, I have been ill, and just in case the doctor 
will not allow me to attend and address this Constitutional 
Convention, I wanted to say a few words to all of you about 
my thoughts and feelings at this moment in the life of our 
organization. I feel very strongly about what this Marx cen- 
tenary means to me — - and what Marxism means to me — 
a movement to change the world totally. This year we have 
x taken big steps in that direction, historic steps. 


First, we have finally in our hands the whole “trilogy of 
revolution.” Anyone can See and read what Marxist-Hu- 
manism has represented over nearly 30 years since our 
founding, since our first Constitutional Convention. AU my 
life in the movement we have seen how many parties have 
turned Marx’s philosophy into its opposite, Hut now we can 
say to everyone : “Here is Marx’s philosophy of liberation,” 
and we know that it is the path to freedom. 

Second, we have published an expanded new edition of 
American Civilization on Trial. I was very glad that 
Raya’s new essay in it took up Marx’s view of the Black 
world, and pur atm work. We have always spoken about 
and practiced the two-way road between the U. S. and Afri- 
ca in the ideas of freedom, and it is as clear in American 
Civilization on Trial as it is in Philosophy and Revo- 
lution and in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution. But the reason I 
am most happy that it is being published now, is that it can 
help the movement reach a new stage. 

The 75 years of Charles Denby’s life were so full of 
class struggles, Black revolts, and freedom movements 
that they illuminate not only the present but cast a 
light even on the future. At the same time, his autobi- 
ography— Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Jour- 
nal — reaches back into the period from his birth in Ala- 
bama and life in the South until the Depression when 
he came to Detroit to become an auto worker. It was in 
the 1930s, while he led a wildcat strike, that he met the 
Trotskyists. I first met Denby when he spoke at a So- 
cialist Workers Party Convention when his eloquence 
both on his life in the South and the North, especially 
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Raya Dunayevskaya and Charles Denby, 1981 

of the 1943 Detroit Black uprising, did more than make 
an indelible impression on me. It was clear that we 
were co-thinkers because we didn’t identify all of Marx- 
ism with Trotskyism. The specific question at issue was 
the Black question and the Marxists’ relationship to it, 
of which Denby was very criticaL Our paths never sepa- 
rated. This is clear from the difference between the first 
part of his autobiography which ends with the decade 
of the 1940s, and part II, which was published in 1978, 
and takes up the decades when we became an inde- 
pendent tendency and Denby became editor of News & 
Letters. 

The continuation of Mamst-Humanism’s News & 
Letters, even with so crucial a loss as the death of 
Charles Denby, was shown in the very first issue of 
1984 with the “Worker’s Journal” space devoted to two 
new front page columns: “Workshop Talks” co-written 
by our Labor Editor, Felix Martin, a production worker 
in auto, and John Marcotte, young worker working 
within primarily immigrant labor shops; and “Black 
World” written by a Black writer-activist, Lou Turner, 
who had moved to Detroit, the News & Letters Center, 
at the request of Denby, to do guest columns in the last 
period whenever Denby would feel too ill to write,.. : 

The whole front page of the issue of News & Letters 
in December was titled “The Three Way Drive to War: 
Grenada, Endless Militarization, Retrogression on Black 
Rights.” It also had a special eyewitness report from 
Grenada on “The Mass Freeing and Army Murder of 
Maurice Bishop.” We reprinted in this, issue the article 
from Africa Today, “Dunayevskaya on the Black 
World,” which was a Beyiew of my Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. 

1984— FORCES OF REVOLUTION 

In the first issue of 1984 (January-February), the 
“Black World” column by Lou Turner was the first part 
of a critique-review of the initial two volumes of a pro- 
jected 10 volume collection of Marcus Garvey Papers 
edited by Robert Hill. This critique continued in the 
March issue. This first 1984 issue also printed the new 
introduction to American Civilization on Trial, “A 
1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. 
and Africa,” while Diane Lee wrote the “Woman as Re- 
ason” column on “Questions of Theory for Black Wom- 
en Writers...” 

A firsthand report from India describing the women’s 
movement, and a book, Unmanageable Revolutionar- 
ies — Women and Irish Nationalism, reviewed by a 
London feminist reader, were carried in the April issue. 
The front page article dealt with “Battles Over Coal 
Mine Safety Show Stakes Are High for Labor in 1984” 


while a full page was devoted to an essay article on 
“Black Opposition to U.S. Imperialism at the End of 
the 19th Century” by John Alan. Lou Turner’s “Black 
World” column analyzed “Miami and Black America.” 

The “Theory/Practice” column in that issue was on 
“Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution vs. Non-Marxist 
Scholar-Careerists in ‘Marxism,’” and carried a lengthy 
critique of Terrell Carver’s Karl Marx Texts on Me- 
thod, his Marx & Engels, The Intellectual Relation- 
ship as well as a forthcoming article, “Marxism as Me- 
thod.” 

Michelle Landau’s “May Day Includes Working Wom- 
en — Past and Present” appeared in May, where the 
women’s liberation page included as well a picture of 
Lizzie Swank-Holmes, who organized a march by Chica- 
go sewing women for the eight-hour day on May 3, 
1886. The emphasis on class struggles could be seen in a 
story on “Class War Returns to Arizona Copper Mines” 
which included a picture from the Phelps-Dodge strike. 
The Draft Perspectives, 1984-85, “Where Are the 1980s 
Going?” centered around “At Home Abroad, Abroad at 
Home” and appeared in this May issue. 

A Preconvention Discussion Bulletin that year pub- 
lished a breakthrough in the science field as it related 
to computers, “Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts and 
the Fetish of High Tech” by Ron Brokmeyer. It stirred 
a wide discussion and was reissued as part of an ex- 
panded pamphlet which included discussion by Franklin 
Dmitryev, Malcolm, Ted Hill, and Raya Dunayevska- 
ya... 

ARCHIVES AND REVOLUTION 

Were it not for Dr. Philip A. Mason, Director of the 
Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs, asking to interview me on my Archives, this 
would complete the 30-Year Retrospective/Perspective. 
He invited me to give a lecture in March of 1985 in \ 
connection with an exhibit on my Archives which are 
on deposit at Wayne State University. Because the Ar- 
chives are integral to any retrospective of News & Let- 
ters, I wish to briefly sum up in relation to that exhibit 
and my talk. In asking me to address the Archives, The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism— 
1941 To Today, Its Origin and Development in the 
U.S., he wanted me to relate some of my early history, 
including when I came to the United States. 

Remembrance of things past, from the perspective of 
the more than 60 years that I have been in this coun- 
try, meant reviewing experiences in relation to historic 
events whereby discontinuity and continuity merge. Be- 
cause my arrival in the United States as a child from 
Russia coincided with what was going on in the Palmer 
Raids, in the new Black uprisings, and in a general “cul- 
ture shock,” this interrelationship of history and person- 
al life disclosed that almost as soon as I was here there 
was an identification with “Red” in grammar school and 
soon a relation to the founding of the American Negro 
Labor Congress and its paper. The Negro Champion. 
Thus, a smile came to my lips 'when I discovered that 
the Chicago Tribune had in 1924 recorded my strike at 
Cregier public school, and I could read, “Many of the 
strikers came on roller skates.” We were thirteen-year- 
olds. 

The talk I gave March, 1985 at WSU Archives, enti- 
tled “Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
Marx’s World Humanist Concepts,” was deposited as 
part of my Archives. All I want to mention here are 
new things in the Exhibit which had not been in the 
Archives, not only the article on the school strike from 
the Chicago Tribune, but a truly historic find, one is- 
sue of the Negro Champion. There was also a, photo 
Leon Trotsky inscribed to me as well as a photo of my- 
self and Natalia Trotsky. 

At the reception after my talk, I had a chance to in- 
troduce to the audience the widow of Charles Denby, 
Ethel Dunbar, as a writer in her own right. She imme- 
diately identified herself as “Christine,” the author of 
her own chapters in Denby’s Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal. 

The Exhibit spanned the decades from the 1920s to 
the 1980s; The Archives as originally handed in to 
Wayne State began with 1941, except for correspond- 
ence from Leon Trotsky from the period 1937-38 when I 
was his secretary in Mexico. That date 1941 was the 
first publication of my writings on the theory of state- 
capitalism. Recently I have discovered papers from the 
1920s and ’30s and have handed them in to my Ar- 
chives collection. The Exhibit displayed a copy of my 
latest work. Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future, which is now in- 
cluded in my Archives. 
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The lead article in your Jan/Feb is- 
sue by Peter Wermuth was excellent in 
showing the many flashpoints of Reag- 
an’s imperialism. However, 1 was sur- 
prised to read that “China has just ex- 
perienced its worst grain harvest in 36 
years.” Was this a typo? The sharp de- 
cline in grain production (estimated to 
be some 25 million tons from 407 mil- 
lion in 1984, Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 1/16/86) was indeed shocking. 
But does this outstrip the horrific con- 
sequences of Mao’s “Great Leap”? For 
that period (1959-60) the estimates de- 
scribe a plunge by one fourth! Starva- 
tion was rampant even as the govern- 
ment was making harvest yields a state 
secret — no official figures were issued 
for the period from 1958 to 1972. 

With the movement of peasants from 
growing grains to export crops, or to 
working in rural industries, or for that 
matter if they are forced to grow grain 
again, what really changes in the rela- 
tionship of their labor to the par- 
ty/state? 

Calvin Brown 
New York 

What is our society coming to? I’ve 
worked all my life. Now that I’m on So- 
cial Security I find that buying a ba- 
nana at the grocery store is a luxury. 

Retired Worker 
Chicago 

Part of the upsurge in the Philippines 
stems from the fact that the price of 
sugar has fallen so far; and Nigeria 
seems to be having similar economic ef- 
fects. Whereas the thirties slump hit 
the capitalist metropolitan states, the 
present one would appear to hit those 
Third World countries that were nearly 
making it. The impact under the cir- 
cumstances might be quite considerable, 
even if (as seems to be the case so far) 
recession in industrialized countries 
(USA, UK) is causing the working class 
morale to crack and reducing rather 
than increasing militancy of many sig- 
nificant sections. 

Laurens Otter 
England 


When I read the Introduction to 
Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global 
Crisis, where Dunayevskaya distin- 
guishes between Marx, whose “perma- 
nent army of the unemployed” was the 
“ultimate development of capitalism” 
which would bring capitalism down; 
and Mandel, who said that capitalism 
could not survive without a “reserve 
army,” I realized that Mandel and not 
Marx is the “radical economics” I had 
been taught in the movement and need 
to work through and out of. 

Unemployed 

Philadelphia 


I work in a factory which used to 
have a stable work force. Now every 
week ithe company fires two or more 
peopll who were making $8 an hour, 
and replaces them with hew workers at 
$4 or $5 an hour. They don’t care at all 
that they are losing people & lot»pf. 
skill and training, and getting new peo- 
ple who can’t do the job well. 

I see this increased unemployment 
and lowering of wages going on all over 
the U.S. As someone from the “Third 
WorlcP’ who hopes to go home soon, T 
wonder what this trend means not only 
for U.S. labor, but for the whole world? 
The backward movement in the U.S. 
must be creating pressures to lower 
wages even further * in the rest of the 
world. 

Latin American exile 
■ Connecticut 


Where I work there’s no union. With 23 
years in, I get two weeks vacation, Seven 
holidays and no sick days. The way Reag- 
an and those conservatives want to get 
everybody working in this country, is by 
busting Unions and bringing in the Japa- 
nese factories. I wonder what’s going to 
happen in this country? It reminds me of 


when Hoover was president. 

Industrial worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

You might be interested in what the 
press here quoted the editor-in-chief of 
Pravda, V. Afansjev, as saying in a re- 
cent interview: “A worker sent a letter 
to the editorial office in which he wrote, 
‘I would like to work as well as the 
American and Japanese worker does, 
but you have to make it possible by 
giving us the machines and materials 
necessary. Assure us fair living condi- 
tions, arrange things so that neither my 
wife nor I need to queue endlessly after 
work for various goods.’ ” I’m sure no 
further comment is needed. All the 
Russian and East European proposals 
for economic development (the recent 
ones take us up to year 2000) have long 
ago lost sight of what socialism was 
supposed to be concerned with: human 
beings. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 


HAITI IN REVOLT 

While rebellion erupted in Haiti, next 
door in the Dominican Republic, the 
conduct of the ruling Dominican so- 
called Revolutionary Party has been “a 
disgrace, in their open support of the 
worst dictatorship in the Americas,” ac- 
cording to a Haitian exile here in New 
York. The latest news was of the Do- 
minican Army seizing over 1,000 Haiti- 
ans and forcibly taking them to the 
state sugar plantations to cut cane. 
They are paid a bounty of 15 pesos a 
head for each Haitian brought to the 
cane fields. 

As part of this anti-Haitian campaign, 
the Army also arrested — or kidnapped — 
Maslan Joseth, who has been living in 
Santo Domingo in exile since 1974, un- 
der UN protection. When he protested 
to the military, they answered, “Haiti- 
ans are here to cut cane or be deport- 
ed!” Duvalier is not the only one the 
Haitians have to take care of. 

N&L Committee member 
New York 


Readers 




again in Latin America. 

The Marxist-Humanist notion that 
you cannot stop at saying what you are 
against, but must then go on to say 
what you are for has a lot to say about 
the situation in Nicaragua today. 

Reader 
Salt Lake City 


THE LIVES OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

A terrible new drug b taking over the 
lives of young people on the Upper 
West Side of Manhattan. It is called 
crack, and I believe it is spreading all 
over the country. It is a form of co- 
caine, and what makes it so dangerous 
is that it is very cheap, easy to use, and 
creates an instant addiction. The Am- 
sterdam News reports that it is all 
over Harlem. Yet no one in government 
is saying or doing anything about it. It 
breaks my heart to see nice kids I know 
turned into zombies and thieves over- 
night. 

» Anguished 
New York 

* * * 

A teenage Black co-worker was re- 
cently fired. When she came to pick up 
her last check she told me she had de- 
cided to join the Air Force so she 
“could go to college and wouldn’t wind 
up out in the streets or having babies 
and applying for ADC.” She was espe- 
cially bitter about being subject to the 
arbitrary decisions of some boss. But af- 
ter we talked about the kind of military 
rule that soldiers are subjected to — to 
say nothing about the involvement of 
the U.S. in the world situation — she de- 
cided to investigate the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, and other possibilities. You can 
read about the “militarization of the 
mind” and the “permanent army of the 


MISKITOS 

AND 

AIM 


Vernon Bellecourt, co-founder of the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) 
spoke here against the actions of AIM 
leader Russell Means, who has gone to 
Nicaragua with 100 warriors to fight on 
the side of the contras. Bellecourt lik- ' 

‘ eried them to the few Indians who sup- 
ported Custer at Little Big Horn. He 
said we should instead send 200 warri- 
ors to Big Mountain, Arizona, from 
where the U.S. government is planning ' 
to forcibly relocate 10,000 Navajos. 

; • Bellecourt stated: “We as Native 
Americans support the Nicaraguan Rev- , , f 
olution and th? peaceful negotiations of’ . * 
>tHe Miskito Indians for self-deterinina- ’ 
tion. We 1 are against U.S. intervention: 
and we don’t need Cuba and Russia to 
tell us that we are being oppressed, for 
we have known this for over 200 years. 

Let us as American Indians determine 
our own destiny.” 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

“Nicaragua Was Our Home” is an 
ft (for Reagan) -rated film that supports 
the administration’s pro-contra policy. 

It portrays the Sandinistas as waging 
genocidal war against the Miskito Indi- 
ans. The Sandinistas are not immune to 
mistakes, and some may well be guilty 
of racism against the Miskitos. But to 
manipulate this racism in order to pro- 
mote U.S. aid for the contras’ war 
against the Sandinista government not 
only echos the U.S. government's mis- 
takes against it own indigenous popula- 
tions, but exploits those concepts once 


unemployed” Marx predicted but it 
doesn’t strike home until you meet an 
unemployed teenager like this. 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 

* * * 

The continued support at U.C. Berke- 
ley for the “R.O.T.C. 5” is exhilarating. 
Those are the five students threatened 
with expulsion for supposedly “disrupt- 
ing” a R.O.T.C. orientation forum on 
August 27. At the first hearing on Feb- 
ruary 6, the hall was overflowing with 
supporters and the February 13 meeting 
was also full. Round 3 is coming up. 
The university administration looks ri- 
diculous but continues to prosecute. 
And we, at the home of The Free 
Speech Movement, continue to stand up 
for Free Speech here. 

Malcolm 
U.C. Berkeley 

• 

HITLER’S VISAGE 

I was glad to see that News & Let- 
ters addressed the issue of AIDS and 
homophobia. At a time when scientific 
evidence is indicating that AIDS cannot 
be casually transmitted, the military is 
considering spending $12.5 million to 
prove that it can be. Part of the propos- 
al they are considering would include a 
system of “mandatory and overt” iden- 
tification of AIDS victims through, 
“...however loathsome, a ‘Star of David’ 
concept.” It would also attempt to iso- 
late “high risk” (read “gay”) portions of 
the population. It must be noted that 
the Nazis also forced homosexuals to 
wear pink triangles. 

Clearly, Hitler’s visage is not only 
confined to South Africa, but permeates 
the whole world. 

Deborah Morris 
San Francisco 


ON THE WAY TO A BI-WEEKLY — OUR FUND, OUR WORKSHOPS 


“Rulers make headlines because of 
their power to exploit and destroy, mak- 
ing us believe our fate is in their hands. 
It is not so...” That is a powerful state- 
ment. And that Theory /Practice col- 
umn that took up the whole back page 
last issue really demonstrates how 
Marxist- Humanists discuss current 
events without separating them from 
so-called “organizational questions.” Ads 
in N&L are always “educationals” in 
themselves, and this whole page seemed 
to me like an ad which is inviting every 
reader to test him/herself along with 
Marxist- Humanism, and to truly partici- 
pate in “history-in-the-making,” and in 
the new workshop/classes. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Two requests. First, I took the bundle 
of papers I ordered with me when I was 
picketing with the Hormel strikers and 
know I could easily sell 25 to 50 of the 
March issue too. Can you send another 
huhdle arid 1 let me pay you when I’ve 
killdthefb$ 

Second, I have access to a VCR and 
would like to get a group together here 
to see the videotaped lecture that will 
kick off your new classes. Will tapes be 
available for those who do not live near 
one of your locals? 

Supporter 

Minnesota 

Editor’s Note: Yes, bundles of N&L 
can be ordered for only 15c per copy 
and .can be paid for as they are sold. 
And yes, the videotape of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s presentation to the first 
Workshop/Class can be made available 
to those interested in seeing it where 
we do not have a local committee. It 
will cost $20, plus postage — $15 of 
which is refundable if it is returned. 

Enclosed is my contribution to your 
new Fund to transform N&L into a bi- 
weekly but I am not sending this ’tt> 


fight Reagan. I’m sending it to fight the 
military-corporate system. Let’s be care- 
ful not to exonerate the Democrats who 
are sitting on their “asses.” N&L is very 
crucial and has been for years. Hurray 
for you!! 

Supporter 
Venice; California 

■ * * 

1 wish that folks in various countries 
would arrange some system of corre- 
spondence that involved no commit- 
ment to any ism, but summarized cur- 
rent struggles, especially where boycotts 
or other feasible action could help, and 
gave some scope for the exchange of 
ideas about the possible good uses of 
this globe. 

Here’s a contribution to your Appeal. 

Fred Thompson 
■ 'Chicago 

* * * 

I was selling the Jan.-Feb. issue of 
N&L at the unemployment office 4 in 
Whittier, Calif., and talking to a, couple 
of unemployed workers about the lead 
article on hew Reagan is suppressing 
freedom movements everywhere. A 
well-dressed man (looking like a banker 
to me) came down the street, stopped 
and bought a paper. He stood there 
looking through if, while we kept <on 
talking about how Reagan has kept the 
American people fooled,, especially the 
middle class. He began talking out loud: 
“Theory and practice — Human power is 
its own end — Urgent appeal.” He had a 
roll of bills in his hand and said, “How 
about a ten spot?” It had a great affect 
on me. It said to me that there is some- 
thing in the air when the thinking of so 
many different kinds of people is open- 
ing up like this. 

Felix Martin 
California 


Have you sent your donation? 
See Appeal, p. 12 
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BLACKRED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The universal opposition of the Haitian masses to the 
continuation of the barbarous regime of Jean Claude. 
Duvalier caused the Reagan administration to see once 
again after Grenada the specter of revolution rising in 
the Caribbean Basin. Faced with the revolt of the Haiti- 
an masses, they quickly helped send “Baby Doc” pack- 
ing off to France. 

In his place has come a junta of six men — four mili- 
tary officers and two civilians. Three of the military 
men were officials in the Duvalier government; this 
clearly announces the Reagan administration’s intention 
that there be no real change in the relationship between 
the rich and poor in Haiti, which was the very reason 
for the mass revolt. The only real commitment that this 
junta has ventured to express is to restore ORDER! 
BLACK SOLIDARITY VS. 

REAGAN HYPOCRISY 

The use of “behind the scenes” diplomacy to help get 
rid of a burdensome petty dictator, instead of giving 
him support, does not make Reagan a champion of the 
human rights of poor Black Haitians. Only a few years 
ago, the Reagan administration was propagating the 
myth that the thousands of Haitians fleeing the terror 
of the Tontons Macoutes and trying to enter the United 
States were not political refugees, and therefore could 
not be granted political asylum. The U.S. Coast Guard 
was ordered to intercept Haitian boat people at sea and 
return them to Haiti. 

Many of those Haitians who managed to get into 
the United States were herded into the infamous 
Krome Detention Center where they lived for a long 
period of time in dehumanizing conditions. When 
Black Americans became aware of the maltreatment 
of the Haitian refugees, they knew from their own 
experiences that this was nothing less than another 
form of raw' American racism. Blacks wanted to 
know why whites fleeing from dictators were wel- 
comed and treated as human beings, but Blacks com- 
ing from Duvalier’s Haiti were not only denied asy- 
lum, but treated like animals. 

To show their outrage and to help the detainees, pro- 
test marches were organized, the offices of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service were picketed 
and support committees organized to raise funds to care 
for the legal and human needs of the detainees. This ac- 
tion, on the part of Black America, was a concrete ex- 
pression of the two way road of freedom that exists be- 
tween U.S. and West Indian Blacks, a road carrying ide- 
as of freedom and the experiences of Black masses in 
action. 

• South African j 
Freedom Journal • ] 

Oh, how I wish to be young again, / used to be a jolly little 
girl, full of life and spirit, I never thought of what might 
come, there is no more happiness in my life... 

Soweto, South Africa — This is a stanza from a 
poem entitled “Life Is Full of Surprises,” written by an 
18-year-old matric pupil of Soweto. We will call her 
Maureen. She is one of the hundreds of high school fi- 
nalists who missed the examinations last year. Maureen 
writes that life has lost meaning. 

Henry (also an assumed name) is 23 years old and 
lives in Soweto and is one of seven children at his 
home. He is a disillusioned young man. Henry wanted 
to write his examination last year and thereafter to 
study for a Bachelor of Commerce degree. He now says 
he wants to finish his secondary education at a racially 
mixed school because those schools are not affected by 
boycotts. But his problem is money. 

Maureen and Henry are among thousands of pupils 
who willy-nilly are affected by the crisis in Black educa- 
tion. But who created the monster? The children them- 
selves or their parents? Or the authorities? School boy- 
cotts and unrest have been the ■pattern at schools since ■ 
1976. It’s getting worse in the 1980s when even the lit- 
tle-heard-of, sleepy townships in the conservative Free 
State are affected. 

Schooling stopped in many areas when the state of 
emergency was declared in July. The crisis deepened 
and solutions were urgently needed. In Soweto the Sow- 
eto Parents Crisis Committee (SPCC) was bom. 

The SPCC, amid criticism because it talked to the 
government, organized the National Consultative Con- 
ference on the education crisis, which was attended by 
161 organizations on Dec. 28 and 29 in Johannesburg. 
One of the resolutions taken at the conference gave the 
government a three month ultimatum to address the 
grievances or face “possible action.” Pupils were told to 
ignore the official opening date of Jan. 8 and instead go 
back to school on Jan. 28. 

Henry arid Maureen are particularly concerned. What 
will happen after the March deadline? Will they go to 
school for the rest of th^year? Maureen says she tried 
to get advice from her teachers. “They actually blame 
the pupils for the crisis, saying they started the boy- 
cotts. I find their attitude unfair because they are large- 
(Continued from page 11) 
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Haiti: spector of revolution in the Caribbean 

From history we know that this road has existed for there remain sharp differences between what Reagai 


more than 200 years. W.E.B. DuBois in his history of 
The Suppression of the African Slave Trade points 
out that the success of the Haitian slave revolution in 
1804 “contrived a Negro problem for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, intensified and defined the anti-slavery move- 
ment” and was the primary cause for the ending of the 
United States participation in the international slave 
trade in 1807. Congress also cut off trade with Haiti and 
prohibited Haitians from entering the country. 

Here we have an original tension between the 
United States and Haiti over the very nature of free- 
dom! Haiti was the second country in this hemisphere, 
after the U.S., to break from European domination by 
revolution, yet their ideas of freedom were polar oppo- 
sites. Both the United States and Haiti were represen- 
tative of the age of revolution; both were influenced by 
the 18th century philosophy of the universal, natural 
rights of man. In the United States “universal rights” 
were restricted to white only, and it eventually came to 
mean, in practice, the right of free trade, the right to 
accumulate capital and, until the Civil War, the right to 
hold and exploit Blacks as slaves. 

By contrast, in Haiti, natural rights meant the end of 
human bondage by the revolutionary activity of Black 
slaves. Of course, today, slavery is not an issue, but 



Haitians celebrate the fall of Duvalier in Miami. 


Haitian exiles oppose 

Editor’s note: The following reports are from Haitian exiles 
written three days before president-for-life Duvalier fled to 
France with the help of the ReaganWhiteHouse. 

New York, NY — The Haitian people are fired of 
Duvalier — 29 years is enough! The youth are especially 
tired. What’s the use of going to school if when you’re 
finished, there’s nothing? They saw Duvalier intended 
to stay for life. Whoever came in with him and his fa- 
ther was going to stay too. You couldn’t become any- 
thing in Haiti unless you were in Duvalier’s govern- 
ment. That’s why the young people didn’t want to go to 
school anymore. They got .fed up and wanted Duvalier 
out. ■ 

After 28 years of Duvalier, only the military and 
the Tontons Macoute survived in Haiti. All of them 
are Duvalier people. If the army had opposed Duva- 
lier, he would be gone long ago. That’s why we don’t 
want anyone from the military in a government. 
There are some Catholic priests fighting with the 
people. They were some of the first to fight Duvalier, 
and they were beaten and put in jail. The priests can 
help us as advisors now. But the Haitian people want 
to put into government those who fought with them 
against Duvalier. 

In Haiti today, people who work in the factories 
make $3 a day, working for 12 hours, from 6 to 6, six 
days a week. We know the U.S. companies come there 


calls freedom and what the Black masses of the Carib 
bean want as a concrete expression of their own free 
dom. 

Tutu: ‘Freedom is coming 

Detroit, MI — An audience of more than 10,00* 
cheering, chanting supporters greeted South Africa’ 
Bishop Desmond Tutu when he spoke in Cobo Arens 
Jan. 16. This was his only public meeting here (other 
were by ticket or invitation only)* and people begaj 
lining up to get in at least an hour-and-a-half befor 
the doors opened. 

White high school students wearing anti-apartheii 
tee-shirts, Black church groups rocking the hall wit! 
their gospel songs, office workers coming from thei 
jobs, young children on their parent’s laps, senior citi 
zens, young and old whose home is the street — al 
joined together to share in the struggle for freedor 
that Bishop Tutu represents. He told the erowc 
“Freedom is coming for all of us in South Africa...s 
bout that there is no doubt at all. And we would lik 
to be able to say that Americans helped us to becom 
free.” 

Some in the audience could relate directly t 
the unfreedom that is not confined to South Afrl 
ca. As Bishop Tutu reflected on the police pro 
tection he had received here by telling tha 
"Back home, when you get police cars wit 
flashing lights, then you know you are in rea 
trouble,” one young Black man in the audiencj 
responded, "It's like that here too!” i 

But the loudest cheers came when Bishop Tut; 
talked about the revolt of the South African childrej 
who fought with stones “one of the most evil system 
the earth has ever known.” Recognizing that this fre< 
dom movement today has a life beyond his own phi] 
osdphy of non-violence, Bishop Tutu commented, “If 
was a young man in South Africa, I would be pa? 
Bishop Tutu.” — Rally participan 

any U.S. intervention 

because they can make so much money. We blame Di 
valier because he told them what the workers would l 
paid, and they made a deal. The poorest people in Hai 
do not work and could not leave. You have to hai 
some land, a house, something to sell,’ to pay the $20<j 
to come over on a boat. Many died at sea, or the U.i 
arrested them and sent them back to Haiti. They hs 
nothing. All along the U.S. knew what it was doing, h 
W e were the first Black people to get freedom, bi 
it looks like we’re still in slavery. We want to be fr< 
again. In 1804 we won freedom. From our flag, rc 
and blue, we cut off the white, the French. Duvalii 
changed it to black and red. Now the Haitian peop 
put the flag back to 1804. They also raised the Ame 
ican flag as a way to ask the U.S. government 4 
make Duvalier leave. But we don’t want the U.S. J 
come down to Haiti as an occupier like it has befort 
And we don’t want the U.S. to tell us who our go; 
eminent will be or to make deals. We don’t want som 
one from New York, who hasn’t been in Haiti for i 
years and doesn’t know what’s happened. That’s goii 
to be the same thing as Duvalier gone and Duvalier r 
mains. We want the poor people who have been fightii 
back home to choose who will represent them until i 
election is ready. We want leaders who are fighting wil 
the people and know what their misery is all about. II 
not true we don’t have these kinds of leaders. We ha' 
plenty. We want to make our own destiny. 


Martin Luther King Day— the struggle continues 


Chicago II.- — On Jan. 20 about 30 residents of Chi- 
cago’s Black South Austin community marched into the 
Leaf Candy factory and then into two offices of Consoli- 
dated Edison demanding to know Why these companies 
remained open on the birthday of Martin Luther King 
Jr. The idea for the demonstration came out of a dis- 
cussion during a special meeting of the South Austin 
Community Coalition (SACC) in which News & Letters 
"Black World” columnist Lou Turner spoke and showed 
a film of one of Dr. King’s speeches. 

The demonstration was in response to the fact that 
90% of Chicago’s businesses remained open. “This situa- 
tion is an insult to us,” said one Black woman. “Some 
companies say that Black folks can take a day without 
pay If they want and others will let you take this day 
instead of another vacation day. That is even more in- 
suiting.” 

During the demonstration at file three work places 
the response from Black workers was quite enthusiastic. 
Many workers at Consolidated Edison raised their fists 
as we entered. They were wearing special lapel flowers 
as a protest At the same time a few white people in 
Chicago’s downtown Loop area were verbally abusive, 
reminding us again that what Dr. King had encountered 
in Chicago is yet to be overcome. — David Park 


Detroit, MI — Detroit celebrated the first natior 
Martin Luther King, Jr., holiday with a variety of me 
ings, school assemblies; and .special newspaper and 1 
supplements on the life and heritage of King. Many I 
troiters still recall King’s last visit here when he attei 
ed the June, 1963 march of over 200,000 for civil rig! 
and gave the first version of his “I have a Drei 
Speech.” At a rally of over 10,000 on Monday, Jan. : 
in downtown Cobo Arena, the strongest ovation met 1 
remarks of Leon Cohan, President of the Jewish Co 
munity Council who said, “Martin Luther King is star 
ing at a public park in Dearborn saying ‘Let my peo 

* 99 •'■V.- • ■A'- ’'/A ■; 

imur 

: Elsewhere, 1200 attended an assembly at Martin 1 
ther King Jr. High School. At Wayne State Universi 
ui sharp contrast to prior years’ student-sponsored < 
hates, the university hosted a $10-a-plate lunche 
Prof. Charles Vert Willie, a former classmate of Ki 
spoke. 

One Black leader interviewed on local TV news s 
he hoped this holiday would not be just another day 
with boring facts for school-children to memorize. T 
10,000 at Cobo Arena saw in King’s heritage the on 
ing fight today against Dearborn’s racism, like 
10,000 who four days earlier had poured out to- h 
Bishop Tutu. -Particip 
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EDITORIAL 


Philippine masses oust Marcos 


, The creative power of the mass movement in the 
Philippines has traveled around the globe. It is to them 


hat we want to show our solidarity. First, the Philip- 
line people turned the presidential election campaign, 
he attempt to count ballots, and the aftermath of a 
stolen election, into a full social protest against the 
[j.S.-propped-up-Marcos regime. Then, they turned back 
anks and armored personnel carriers in a protest head- 
id by nuns; they seized television stations and won over 
oldiers in the army. Finally, they succeeded in driving 
darcos from office and occupied the national palace. 

Marcos was driven from office not by the military, 
lot by the politicians, not even by the generals and 
ninisters who “left” his government literally the day 
darcos was being told by Reagan that he must give in 
i he wanted the U.S. to safeguard his departure. 

FHE MASS SELF-ACTIVITY 

No, it was the courage and spontaneity of the masses 
ho opened up roads to freedom by their straightfor- 
ward acts of social protest, by their profound determf- 
iaiion to allow no substitute for their own mass self-ac- 
ivity in halting Marcos. 

The Philippine people have had to face not only the 
roops and private henchmen of the Marcos regime, but 
fie maneuvers and zig-zagging of Ronald Reagan, who, 
ir jfrom being interested in human rights or democracy, 
ad in mind only three points in relation to the Philip- 
ines: Clark Air Force Base; Subic Naval Base; and a 
rowing guerrilla insurgency movement, which he la- 
eled totally Communist, and greatly fears. 

Ip the rallies of hundreds of thousands who came 
ut to hear Corazon Aquino, in the attempt to guard 
le ballot boxes from the hands of the Marcos cro- 
ies and agents who shot down poll watchers in the 
treats, in the walkout of the women computer oper- 
tors Who resisted the fradulent tabulation of results, 
vfas the Philippine masses who demonstrated 


BLACK WORLD 


(Continued from page 1) 

vela of poverty than whites with only an eighth grade 
lucation. As the NUL report concluded: “Education 
sarly has a more powerful impact on white poverty 
tes than on black poverty rates.” 

The sharpest differences exist within the Black corn- 
unity. Since the early 1970s, but particularly in the 
st four years, the gap has widened considerably be- 
ech the Black poor and the Black bourgeoisie. The 
come of the vast majority of Blacks (85%) continues 
decline, while the income of the top 15% has in- 
eased in the Reagan years. 

After three years of the “Reagan recovery” Black un- 
iployment remains at record high levels for the post- 
ir era, except for the depths of the last recession, 
'en a recent report extolling the supposed economic 
ibirth” in the Chicago area had to ddmit that the “re- 
very” has skipped the “blighted steel areas of Chica- 
’s Southeast Side” and totally missed Black Chicago, 
oth its working-class Blacks and those mired in the 
y’s underclass.” 

ilack employment, income and wage rates have be- 
ne the measure of the American social crisis under 
agan. While wages for all categories of workers were 
gnant between 1980 and 1984, by 1985 it was among 
ick workers that wages showed the most alarming de- 
ioration. For instance, Blacks, especially Black wom- 
have been concentrated in jobs where wage levels 
close to the minimum wage. Because the minimum 
ge has plunged under Reagan, and is now only 38.5% 
the average wage, the Black wage pattern is bound to 
i declining constant dollar value of the minimum 

Se- 
nds then is the structural basis for Black incomes 
fering from racial inequality in periods of recovery as 
1 as in recessions. The traditional, moral panaceas of 
‘good education” and a “solid family background” 
re, as we have seen, had no impact on rates of Black 
r erty. 

lince the economic crisis of Black America has not 
iroved during the “Reagan recovery” but worsened, 
s all the more contradictory for the NUL to conclude 
t “an overall improvement in the economic state of 
ck America will require an improvement in the over- 
perfonnance of the economy”’ The reality is that 
ck America cannot look forward to an “overall im- 
vement” in its status. If anything, the NUL study 
ws that Black America can expect the exact oppo- 
, even if we were to accept the senile fantasies of 
“Reagan recovery.” Thus, when the NUL looks to- 
d a Reagan economy to resolve the “residual histori- 
r dikadvantMes bf Blacks,*’ 'it is practicing a cruel 
x. 

fhat appears when conclusions are at such absolute 
ence with the actual findings is the ideological vi- 
i of Reaganism in Black thought. It is an attempt by 
:k ideologues to reduce Black reality to the demands 
leagan’s America. 


everywhere that they had had enough of the U.S.- 
supported Marcos dictatorship— whether maintained 
by martial law, assassination, or fraudulent election. 

So intent were they to finally topple the Marcos re- 
gime, that they ignored calls of the guerrilla New Peo- 
ples Army to boycott the presidential election. When 
Marcos openly stole the election, it was the mass mobi- 
lization of tens of thousands in the street, the winning 
over of significant sections of the military, that drove 
Marcos out. 

REAGAN’S DOUBLE TONGUE-NESS 

As fraudulent as the Marcos election were the Reag- 
an Administration’s statements in the days after the 
balloting. First Reagan tried to support the Marcos 
steal, claiming that both sides cheated, and that the de- 
mocracy of a two-party system had been bom. So vul- 
gar were these pronouncements, that his official group 
of election observers was forced publicly to disagree 
with it. 

If a few days later Reagan backed away from this 
deliberate lie, it was not because of any new discov- 
ery of "facts” on fraud; it was because of the mass 
protests that were daily gaining a new power. So 
deep and pervasive had the opposition to Marcos be- 
come that the greatest danger to U.S. objectives of 
keeping the military bases was to not support a 
change of regime. 

As crucial as have been the protests in the Philip- 
pines, they are not as yet a social revolution. Aquino, 
while an important symbol for opposition to Marcos, 
represents the same class which has been ruling the 
Philippines under U.S. tutelage for decades. The Reag- 
an Administration has already moved quickly to recog- 
nize and support her government. And she has appoint- 
ed Marcos military and defense ministry men to high 
posts in her new government, even though they left 
Marcos only days before he fell. 

*WHAT HAPPENS AFTER?’ 

“What happens after” is not just a question of after 
the revolution, but of this crucial moment where a revo- 
lutionary stamp was put on Marcos’ ouster. What is 
also needed is a critical attitude toward Aquino’s ambi- 
valence on U.S. bases. For Reagan and the new leaders 
in the Philippines there will be an attempt to perpetu- 
ate the U.S. imperial reign. 

The masses, on the other hand, want “what happens 
after” to become the pathway to a new human society. 
Some of the Left, notably the New Peoples Army, by 
their boycott and separation from the mass activities af- 
ter the election, have isolated themselves from the new 
forms of expression that the masses created. But other 
revolutionaries have sought to align themselves with the 
mass movement both in the election and in its after- 
math: 

We in the U.S. need to support our sisters and 
brothers in the Philippines by moving to stay the 
hand of our rulers and allowing the future to be de- 
cided- by the Philippine masses themselves. 

Today there surely is no turning back from the move- 
ment that overthrew Marcos. But there are many roads 
ahead both to free the Philippines from the eight- dec- 
ades-long control by the U.S. and to realize the deep so- 
cial uprooting within Philippine society which alone can 
lead toward a new human society. The Philippine mas- 
ses have begun a most crucial journey. International 
solidarity must be the first priority for the masses 
throughout the world. 

Native American religion 

Tokio, N.D. — A year-and-a-half campaign to re- 
store the job of a Fort Totten Sioux Reservation resi- 
dent continues. Frances Warner lost her job with the 
North Dakota Human Services Department as an alco- 
hol/drug and child sexual abuse counselor after she and 
her husband were arrested by Federal officials in July, 
1984, and charged with the use and possession of sacra-: 
mental peyote stemming from their membership in the 
Native American Church congregation at Fort Totten. 

The Warners were tried in October, 1984, and acquit- 
ted of all charges. But the state of North Dakota re- 
fused to reinstate Frances Warner in her job. The 
state’s position received support from petitions gathered 
in the Devil’s Lake area by right-wing religious funda- 
mentalists. The state also interfered with Warner’s abil- 
ity to collect unemployment compensation. A campaign, 
spearheaded by many of the state’s residents, caused 
the state Personnel Board to order her reinstated in 
February, 1985. But the Department of Human Services 
has refused to allow her to work at her former job at 
Fort Totten and has also refused petitions seeking back 
pay. 

As a result a lawsuit has been filed seeking her job 
and financial restitution. The suit represents an -effort 
to stop persecution of Native American Church mem- 
bers and to, guarantee their rights to hold state jobs. 
The Northern Plains Religious Freedom Committee 
(NPRFC) seeks funds to carry on this campaign. Checks 
can be made out to NPRFC and sent to the committee 
c/o Professor John R. Salter, Department of Indian 
Studies, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND, 
58202. 
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Chile shantytown protests 

Editor’s Note: These are excerpts from a report by Karla 
Ruiz, a Chilean exile who visited her home country this 
past autumn. The report is from a discussion with N&L 
and from Ruiz’ article in Chile Vencera, c/o CUDF, P. O. 
Box 88, New York, NY 10008. 

Santiago, Chile — In September, the protests ex- 
tended to several provinces. In Santiago there were bar- 
ricades and meetings in the shantytowns. In the La Le- 
gua shantytown, there was a meeting which was at- 
tacked, leaving four wounded. In the Pudahuel 
shantytown, there was a march to the Mapocho River 
to honor the dead found in that river after the coup. It 
was also attacked, and the parish priest was arrested 
along with the people. 

In the La Victoria shantytown there were demon- 
strations and barricades. When the Mayor of San Mi- 
guel dared to enter the shantytown, the people 
stoned and tore up his car and chased him and his 
uniformed escort away. 

Despite the fact that defense, first-aid and other com- 
mittees have been formed in many shantytowns, these 
are insufficient and lack technical means and prepara- 
tion. The enemy takes advantage of these weaknesses to 
enter the shantytowns, shoot and assault their inhabit- 
ants, and leave with impunity. 

But this does not dampen the spirits of the people 
who violently confront the repressive forces with the 
arms the people have on hand: “miguelitos” (homemade 
’ nails to puncture police car tires), slings, stones, Molo- 
tov cocktails, and the well-known barricades. 

The people are in the streets because they are hun- 
gry. Whereas there are many political parties in the 
shantytowns, no one controls the movement in the 
streets. The problem is not only that the pobladores 
are unarmed, but also that their goals are confused. 
The parties take up only single issues with them. As 
the day-to-day reality changes, the parties do not tie 
their theories to it. 

Farmers vs. Reaganism 

Northwest Ohio — -My sister and her husband 
have farmed all of their lives, and our families have 
farmed for five generations in this country. They are 
relatively debt-free, but their only income for the past 
three years has come from my sister’s part-time job at 
a fast-food restaurant and her husband’s outside job as 
a welder. But he has been laid-off from that job and 
cannot find other work. They told me that their only 
hope now is to get out of farming as soon as possible. 

In all too typical fashion, the Reagan administration’s 
legislative prescription for American fanners suffering 
from economic hemorrhaging is to bleed the patient 
some more. The 1985 farm bill is designed to drastically 
reduce farm income, while the Farm Credit System bail- 
out and the new Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) regulations will accelerate the rate of farm fo- 
reclosures. But faced with the prospect of further de- 
clines in income and even tighter credit, farmers across 
the country are beginning to organize. 

In fact the only good news coming Out of rural 
America is the growing number of farmers who are 
organizing among themselves and building alliances 
with labor, small-business owners, conservation 
groups, and nrban and minority organizations that 
have not previously had direct links to rural Ameri- 
ca. Farmers are beginning to re-think their relation- 
ship to this government, to corporate finance, and to 
a former reluctance to band together. 

You must sift through all of the Reagan-speak to dis- 
cover the true nature and purpose of the recently 
passed farm legislation. The 1985 ‘.farm bill provides for 
yearly reductions in the commodity loan rates at which 
farmers borrow money for spring planting. By reducing 
the loan rate each year, this bill will reduce grain prices 
and farm income worldwide. Since grain prices are al- 
ready below the cost of production, many farmers do 
not have sufficient income to repay their loans. Early 
estimates are that farm income in the U.S. will drop by 
as much as $20 billion and foreclosures will more than 
double in 1986. 

Another leg on which farmers stand is credit, and 
Reagan is kicking that leg out from under them as well. 
The Farm Credit System (FCS) bailout bill does not 
bail out the farmer, it bails out the financial investors 
who trade FCS bonds. 

The third strike against fanners is the FmHA’s new 
regulations establishing step-by-step procedures for fore- 
closing on farm loans. The FmHA holds 12% of the na- 
tion’s farm debt, and it is now sending notices of intent 
to foreclose to the nearly 100,000 farmers who are delin- 
quent on their loans by more than $100. 

Another brother-in-law of mine, who has been anti- 
union and a bedrock conservative all of his life, recently 
told me that what farmers need is a union. Farmers are 
forming thousands of populist-oriented organizations 
ranging in size , from - small groups: oft locM farmers' to 
state-wide Farm Unity Coalitions and burgeoning mem- 
bership in the American Agriculture Movement. These 
organizations are stopping foreclosure sales, and are or- 
ganizing to defeat anti-farm candidates in the 1986 elec- 
tions. Farmers are beginning to send the message that 
they will not be nailed to the cross of Reaganism and 
corporate agriculture. — Nick Demeter 
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Militarized science, technology vs. human needs, potentialities 


(Continued from page 1) 

reached new heights in the linking of space technology 
and “Star Wars.” It was the success of space technology 
that had been cited by supporters of Reagan’s high- 


Space shuttle is still 
capital vs. labor 


by Angela Terrano 

Marx’s analysis, “To have one basis for science, 
and another for life is'a priori a lie,” again has come 
to life for the world of 1986, in the U.S. shuttle dis- 
aster. As the reports come out of the investigation of 
the disaster, it becomes obvious that no matter how 

iliighiy ' ilk. or highly paid are the workers who 

build or rebuild the shuttle, once they set foot on 
that factory floor they face relationships of capital to 
labor exactly the same as those in any sweat shop 
found in New York City. 

Reagan’s fueling of the military, his theatrics of 
sending a teacher into outer space rather than put- 
ting Federal money into schools, set the scenario for 
the disaster that has traumatized millions of young 
children across this country. 

Has he a right to shed tears over the disaster? Not 
on your life! Just as he had no right, after not only 
fighting the idea of a national holiday for Martin Lu- 
ther King’s birthday but attempting to turn the clock 
back on all the civil rights struggles of the ’60s and 
everything King fought for, to celebrate that very 
birthday and claim that he was part of that struggle. 

The reports on the workers producing the ma- 
chines for outer space took me back to relive my ex- 
perience working for a sub contractor here in New 
York City doing work for NASA. You may be taught 
how to do the job to perfection, but you get back to 
the ’shop and it’s the foreman/forelady who drives 
you and it’s the company that drives them and it’s 
that damn clock on the wall (or these days in the 
machine) that ticks away that tells you that you are 
to spend your time, not doing the job right, but get- 
ting it out as quickly as possible. They do not want 
to hear about what you were taught. After seeing 
what the inspector was passing I began to believe 
the rumor that he was being paid off. I left work 
every day with a splitting headache. I quit rather 
than keep that up. No wonder the workers in Florida 
need a psychologist! 

That "Reagan has signed a directive that the space 
shuttle be “cost effective” (ah! those magic words) by 
1988, as if it is a mere hop, skip and jump, as from 
here to Boston, is fantastic. 

We rightfully score ancient societies for their use 
of slave labor to build monuments to the rulers. How 
are American workers being used in this wedding of 
science to Reaganism’s fantasies? The psychologist in 
Florida would only say, after examining the workers, 
that they appeared to be very tired, that they ap- 
peared to have been working long hours (seven days 
a week for three months). What a genius was Marx, 
who, after 90 pages in Capital on “The Working 
Day” concluded shat workers asking, When does my 
day begin and when does it end, is greater than the 
Magna Carta. It is not the workers who are to be 
blamed in this Star- Wars fantasy disaster but science 
and Reagan. 


technology anti-missile shield as a basis for the feasibili- 
ty of such a program. This space technology thrust of 
U.S. militarization was further emphasized in the latest 
secret “Defense Guidance” order signed by Secretary of 
Defense Weinberger on Dec. 31. 

This document, which is to guide military budgets 
over the five-year period beginning in fiscal 1988, has 
raised “Star Wars,” the Strategic Defense Initiative, to 
the “highest priority” among Pentagon programs. “Star 
Wars” is to be automatic, guided not by humans, but by 
the same computer technology, on an even more com- 
plicated level than that responsible for the shuttle pro- 
gram. The Challenger explosion has now called all this 
into question. 

SCIENCE AND CLASS SOCIETY 

Can this tragedy also call into question the whole ide- 
ological framework that has been created, especially in 
our post-World War II world, of the perfection of sci- 
ence and the illusion that the technology that flows 
from it is a panacea? 

Science, which had helped to give birth to the 
modern world, has within that modern world been 
reduced to scientism. Technology, as science’s reali- 
zation/concretization, has become harnessed within 
our class-divided world almost exclusively to eco- 
nomic determinations, and most recently to the mili- 
tarized heart of this economy. Science is thus shack- 
led to an economically dominated technology. Indeed, 
in our post-World War II world science and technol- 
ogy seem almost to have become imbued with a life 
of their own. 

The dominance of technology over human activity is 
certainly not a recent development. Marx in the Grun- 
drisse and in Capital traced in great detail the domina- 
tion of man by machine in capitalist society. And in 
fact, even earlier in his Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts, Marx had pinpointed the fundamental contra- 
diction in the bourgeois conception of science: “To have 
one basis for science and another for life is a priori a 
lie.” 

But what has reached new heights in our era of auto- 
mation, robotization and computer high tech is the 
threat of the dominance of technology over human 
thought. What has been called the unlimited instrumen- 
tation of the world is driving to become the instrumen- 
tation of reason itself. 

There is nothing abstract or academic about technolo- 
gy’s domination by economic determinations. It is a 
very palpable reality of our lives. Whether this be com- 
puters and booster rockets in space or nuclear reactors 
like Three Mile Island on earth, whether it be chemical 
plants in Bhopal, India, and Charleston, West Virginia, 
or long-wall mining machines in the bowels of the earth 
at the Wilberg Mine in Utah, whether it be Daikon 
shield IUDs that destroy women’s lives or slicing ma- 
chines in Hormel meatpacking plants that cut human 
tendons as they carve pork — the truth is that technolo- 
gy within the hands of class society threatens our liveli- 
hood and our very lives. 

SCIENCE AS SCIENTISM 

What needs to be opposed is not science and technol- 
ogy per se, but the idolatry given to science, the fetishi- 
zation of technology. To wake from any worship of 
science is not to transform science, but to transform the 
society which puts science on a pedestal. Scientism is 
an inverted consciousness produced by an inverted 
world. To free ourselves from it, we must rid ourselves 
of the perverted world structure of class society. 

The attempt to reify our very thought, in part by the 
ideology of scientism— that science can solve all prob- 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia qr. 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 


herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities: which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 


In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states; “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals "who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor.” We do not separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations' and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. 


lems, that discovering laws and properties of science is 
the pathway forward — is what needs to be fought di- 
rectly in our class-divided societies. That ideology is 
what is being perpetrated by the rulers whether in the 
United States or in Russia or in China. Science in these 
societies, far from being in harmony with objective 
needs, or with the tremendous human potential present, 
is instead shackled to social systems incapable of fulfill- 
ing the needs or allowing the human potentialities to 
develop. Many third world rulers, too, see science and 
technology as the sole pathway to catch up with the in- 
dustrially developed lands. Science, instead of being re-’ 
leased in a truly revolutionary self-developing human’ 
way, is promulgated in a manner which threatens our 
very existence as a species on earth. 

Where can we find the human forces who can trans- 
form these class-divided private and state-capitalist so- 
cieties that threaten our existence? So pervasive has the 
domination of these societies become that the human 
beings who feel its domination and want to oppose it 
are widespread. Thus, within the community of scien- 
tists themselves, an ideological warlord scientist like Ed- 
ward Teller, father of the H-bomb and architect and 


Nuclear missiles and “O” rings 


The unwarranted death of seven astronauts before 
the horrified view of millions on television has been 
traced back to faulty “O” rings holding the booster 
rocket together. The world should be startled to 
learn that the entire nuclear arsenal of the United 
States (and probably that of the Soviet Union) is 
held together by these same deteriorating “O” rings. 

How reliable are nuclear missiles, stored for years 
in silos in Montana at sub arctic conditions, when a 
drop of a few degrees below freezing in Florida can 
destroy the system? How many other components of 
the nuclear system have deteriorated to the extent 
that pulling the trigger could cause catastrophic de- 
struction of the entire site? — Peter Mallory 


proponent of “Star Wars,” does not speak for the com 
munity. More than 20 years ago we singled out “the sci 
entist (Dr. William E. Pickering) who first succeeded ii 
sending the American Explorer into orbit. In speakinj 
of the fact that mankind was now ‘only one-half hou 
away from total annihilation,’ Dr. Pickering said tha 
mankind was in need, not of more destructive weapon! 
that the scientists invent, but of ‘a new, unifying philos 
ophy.’ ”* i 

Today, as well, there are many scientists in opposi 
tion to the thrust of science and technology in its lateS 
“Star Wars” perversity. In the end, the fundamental op 
position to this society emerges from the forces who fee 
its racism, sexism and class-divided nature most direct 
ly. They will surely make their voices and actions felt ii 
the period ahead. 

In the meantime we are faced with a presidentia 
commission to investigate the shuttle explosion. Tb 
very narrowness of its job will assure that none of th 
fundamental questions are approached. Rather, its solu 
tions will most certainly fall within the confines c 
scientism and technology. ’ 

THE SPACE SHUTTLE, STAR WARS... 

AND THE CHILDREN WHO SAW 

As more and more information on the space shuttl 
difficulties is leaked and pried out, it has become clea 
that the program is not the be-all and end-all of techrn 
logical prowess. It has been subject to major problem 
and now a horrendous disaster. The danger lies in thi 
tragedy being dismissed too easily by attributing it t 
human error and making the attribution rest on th 
shoulders of a scientist or two, or a few workers. Thei 
far from calling into question the narrow pursuit « 
space militarization through technology, “Star Wars” e 
a “necessity” will be used to push ahead the shuttl 
program. 

In truth it was the drive to put the shuttle int 
space quickly, with fast turnaround times to me* 
payload requirements, particularly military one: 
which made it impossible to fully check out the dar 
ger signals that had been present from very early oi 
The Strategic Defense Initiative will surely put moi 
pressure on the shuttle program. 

And what did the children who saw that Challenge 
shuttle explode feel and think? Far from any easy hom 
lies about life goes on and the challenge continues, the 
minds will not be so easily turned away from askir 
questions.. .Their minds are fresh and give us hope thi 
their future will not be a “Star Wars” but a new hums 
society. 

* See Second (1964i Introduction to Marxism and Freedom I 
Raya Dunayevskaya, Humanities Press, New Jersey. 


The Fetish ot High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscriots 
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by Ida Fuller 

While the U.S. campuses in the past few months have 
>een the scene of an alarming barrage of attacks by the 
ight wing on the growing Free South Africa movement, 
poany young activists are thinking about how to battle 
ese attacks. 

When on Jan. 20, Dr. Martin Luther King Day, 15 
Sedge hammer-wielding vigilantes from the Dartmouth 
Review, a right-wing campus paper, attacked a shanty . 
own put up by the anti-apartheid activists, students re- 
sponded immediately. Three hundred fifty took over the 
tollege administration building for two days and de- 
clared a one-day boycott of classes to hold forums on 
^racism, violence and disrespect for diversity of opin- 
pn,” during which students packed five large auditori- 
inis. 

[ It was only after these student protests that the uiii- 
lersity suspended the 12 vigilantes. Dartmouth Univer- 
aty has refused to hold the Dartmouth Review 
jespohsible for this attack and is favorable toward an 
ippeal by the vigilantes. The college has not stopped 
he Review’s attacks on the anti-apartheid activists, 
bd has now scheduled disciplinary hearings for 16 stu- 
dents originally arrested for protesting the college’s re- 
moval of their shanty town. 

jjNTVERSFFY ADMINISTRATION SILENT 

j At the University of Illinois at Chicago (UIC) we had 
t> fight five “College Republican” goons who, after at- 
acking a Marxist- Humanist literature table, disrupted a 
llm showing of “South Africa Belongs to Us” by our 
jampus Divest Now Coalition. The following week, they 
bceived a favorable report from the campus newspaper, 
pe Chicago mini. Not one of these right-wing attack- 
|rs was stopped by the university administration which 
tad just put three divestment activists on probation for 
jrotesting at a Board of Trustees meeting, 
t At Oakland University in Michigan and other cam- 
Uses around the country, many students are supporting 
jachers who have been put on the hit list of “Accuracy 
i Academia” (AIA), a right-wing organization formed in 
tugust of 1985 to spy on classroom discussions critical 
f the American government. . 

But this right-wing attack is not just the doing of a 
iw hot-headed students. It is not even another ver- 
ion of McCarthyism. It has a direct connection to 
fee White House which gives it money and political 
irection. The Dartmouth Review is part of a network 
f right-wing campus papers formed in 1981 with the 
inancial backing of William F. Buckley, Jr., the Her- 
age Foundation and the Hoover Institute. Its former 
iitors are now speechwriters for Reagan and 
eorge Bush. 

[“Accuracy in Academia” has been praised by Attor- 
ey General Edwin Meese and by Secretary of Educa- 
pn William Bennett. Its executive director, Les Csorba, 
as a campaign manager for Reagan’s re-election, and 
;e students associated with AIA are all members of 
\e “College Republicans.” 

[The CIA has been complementing AIA by now openly 
ring research money to many professors to write 
ght-wing papers that would “sharpen its analysis of 
arid events.” 

IGHTING THE RIGHT WING 

(What are American youth going to do about these st- 
acks? 

iAt the University of Illinois, when the five Republi- 
in goons had forced their way into the Divest Now 
balition meeting, yelling “Hang them, hang them,” and 
» campus police did not make a single move to stop 
mm, a Black student and president of the student 
fdy said: “I’ll just go get some of my fraternity broth- 
s’’ He returned in a few minutes with six Black stu- 
nts who sat behind the Republican goons and forced 
em to leave the room. 

As one Black student put it: “If it wasn’t for the 
jack students, the goons would have gone ahead with 
aat they were doing.” Some students are also speaking 
forming self-defense squads against the right wing, 
it we cannot throw the responsibility of battling the 


Right only on the shoulders of the Black students, or 
only think of the problem as a tactical question of cre- 
ating self-defense Squads. 

The rise of these reactionary vigilante attacks 
comes out of the rise of Reagan’s ideological attacks. 
He is pounding his ideology at our heads on every 
question. Each current event in the world is twisted 
by Reagan to fit his Russia as the "evil empire,” 
America as "family and God" virion of the world. 

To combat such an ideological attack we need a full 
philosophical concept of how we view the world. When 
we read the headlines on South Africa in the daily pa- 
per, when we see the demonstrations in the Philippines 
on TV, when we have protests on our campuses, how 
are we able to respond to them? It is for that reason 
that News and Letters Committees in each local are 
sponsoring workshop/classes on “Current Events and 
the Dialectic Method.” I hope you as a reader will come 
and join us in these classes. 


Youth in Revolt 



Young people who had been denied entrance to 
universities in China demonstrated near Peking Uni- 
versity, protesting admissions policies that they 
charged have more to do with connections than abili- 
ties. The State Education Commission later ordered 
all colleges to stop selling admissions to employers 
who use them as favors for workers. 

As of Jan. 22, the U.S. government is now turning the 
names of all student aid applicants over to the Selective 
Service for intimidation and possible prosecution. The 
elephantine campaign to force all young men to register 
for a supposedly unplanned draft reveals the lengths 
Reaganism will\go to in trying to militarize young peo- 
ple’s minds. 

On Feb. 4, after 19 students were sentenced to prison 
terms of up to five years for occupying a U.S. propagan- 
da center in Seoul last May, 1,000 students came out to 
protest and were attacked by 3,000 police. In response 
to the ongoing student movement against the South Ko- 
rean dictatorship and U.S. imperialism, the Chun gov- 
ernment has declared it will “stamp out student vio- 
lence at whatever sacrifice.” 

At Reed College in Oregon, 100 Students held a four- 
day sit-in that shut down all the main administrative 
offices in late January. They were r protesting the trus- 
tees’ rejection of total divestment -in favor of selling a 
token portion of the college’s over-$6 million in South 
Africa-related investments. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 75 students sat in at the president’s office for 
over two weeks after the trustees had rejected total di- 
vestment. 

■ * *> 1 - 1 

Thousands of people protested in Jerusalem Feb. 12 
outside a convention of Meif Kahane‘s racist Each Par- 
ty, which they compared to- the Nazis. The demon- 
stration, organized by youth and peace groups, belies 
media portrayals of Israeli youth as homogeneously con- 
servative. 
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Protest racist professor 

Los Angeles, Cal. — 1 was part of a group of stu- 
dents that staged a protest against the racist remarks of 
a professor in our European Cultures class at Occidental 
College. It was just before the Bill Moyers documentary 
on “Crisis in Black America,” and the professor lectured 
in class about the disintegration of the Black family, es- 
sentially agreeing with the article by George Will that 
said that all the single-parent Black families show that 
the main problem is that Blacks are victims of “many 
irresponsible blacks.” 

We tried to question the professor further, but he re- 
fused to back up his statements or allow more discus- 
sion, so we walked out. Our action caused people to 
think and talk about racism. The professor wrote a let- 
ter to the school paper apologizing for his remarks. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think his apology was sincere, but it is a 
victory for us that he felt he had to do that, or be 
called a racist. 

An anti-apartheid coalition is also active here, push- 
ing for divestment. A big problem, I think, is that the 
anti-apartheid coalition and the Black student group 
don’t work closely together. I have heard that on some 
of the other campuses anti-apartheid activists are start- 
ing to bring the fight against racism back here to the 
U.S. I think that’s what’s needed on this campus too. 

— Student activist 

Young musicians vs. cops 

Buena Park, Cal. — In Buena Park, near my 
home, there are musicians who choose not to be a part 
of the typical music industry scam. They don’t want 
someone else making money off their music; in fact they 
don’t even care about making money off of it. All they 
want to do is entertain people and, more importantly, 
get their ideas across, because their punk rock is where 
people get their ideas together. 

So they just bring their equipment to a public park 
every Sunday afternoon and plug in. Usually they can 
get away with playing for a couple of hours, but then 
the police always show up. It’s so far away from any 
houses; 1 don’t think anyone actually calls the police. 
Three or four police cars will drive right on the lawns 
and herd people out like cattle, yelling and pushing. 

The bands usually just move to another spot, but one 
time, a band moved to a school playground and the po- 
lice got real violent. First they tried to scare everybody, 
but people weren’t scared. Everybody surrounded these 
two cops and acted like they were going to jump them. 
Without explaining what they were doing, the police 
pulled their guns on people trying to drive away, and 
demanded their car keys. Then they ordered everybody 
back into the quad area, lining everybody up and frisk- 
ing them, supposedly looking for drugs. 

When I started walking away, one cop yelled at me, 
“Come here!” I told him, “Your ‘command voice’ won’t 
work on me,” and he started chasing us with his billy 
club out, but we outran him. 

When will this harassment and intimidation stop? I 
know my friends get picked on automatically, just be- 
cause they don’t look like yuppies. And in this upper- 
middle class area, it’s not only the police; it’s the aver- 
age-type people who hassle us, too. Can’t this society 
accept that people want to be free? -19-year-old youth 
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(continued from page 8) 

ly responsible for the mess. “The teachers are affected, 
whether they agree or not,” says Maureen. Henry and 
Maureen, represent the section of the youngsters who 
feel frustrated. They are, however, determined to find 
answers to their problems. 

A nursing sister this week said she was concerned 
about the future of teenagers whose educational ambi- 
tions have been thwarted- She says that at the hospital 
where she works, doctor^ are alarmed by the large num- 
ber of attempted' suicides by teenagers. Thabang (20) 
and Lister (18) are two other Sbweto youths who be- 
lieve life has too much to give and regard the education 
crisis as part of the liberation struggle. 

They admit that they need education, but say the sit- 
uation in the townships is not conducive to normal 
learning. Thabang and Lister belong to a students’ 
movement and their analysis of the crisis reflects the 
organization’s ideology. Says Lister: “Our parents should 
see the issue through our eyes. When I say I am for the 
idea of liberation now and education later 1 do not im- 
ply that we should not return to school. 

“I am Saying that parents should understand how we 
feel about conditions in this country now. They should 
remember that we have our demands and these include 
the replacement of the present government, which de- 
signed an education to make us better slaves.” 

Lister says when they return to school ou Jan. 28, 
they will be doing so under protest. They will be “re-or- 
ganizing and mobilising” and preparing for the future — 
ultimate liberation. 

The two youths say their parents think pupils who 
refuse to return to school are just delinquents. “They 
think we are wild hotheads bent on destruction,” says 
Thabang, who is very critical of the role of the SPCC. 
“If our parents force us to return to school, we will 
- obey although we will be doing so on our own terms.” 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


February 7, 1986 was liberation day. Twenty-nine 
years of struggle against the Duvalier yoke ended, as 
the regime seemed to melt away in the night. Within 
hours of Jean-Claude Duvalier's sudden departure, the 
masses were on the streets, celebrating “Long live Haiti, 
long live freedom!” They destroyed the Duvalier man- 
sion and Papa Doc’s tomb, and hunted down members 
of his terror squad, Tontons Macoutes. 

The mass movement began in 1984 — food riots broke 
out in several key cities such as Gonaives, and crowds 
chanted “Dowi^with Duvalier!” — and deepened in No- 
vember, 1985. It has withstood hundreds of murders. 
The masses demonstrated, struck, blocked roads and 
attacked Tontons Macoutes when the latter were still in 
power. They forced the army and the U.S. to get rid of 
Duvalier. They demonstrated 40,000 strong in Cap-Hai- 
tien on Jan. 29, facing gunfire. They had covered the 
land with anti-Duvalier slogans. They had ripped down 
his father’s black and red national flag and restored the 
blue and red one. Dessalines had created that flag in 
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Haitian masses topple 

the period of the independence war by ripping the white 
part out of the French tricolor. They did not draw back 
on Feb. 3 when the Macoutes killed 400 people in Port- 
au-Prince, but kept up their demonstrations and extend- 
ed their strikes even further. 

U.S. imperialism had supported the Duvaliers for 29 
years, giving untold millions of dollars of aid until just 
one week before they arranged for Duvalier to fly out of 
the country. He was replaced by army people, corrupt 
"moderate” Duvalierists, and one human rights advo- 
cate. 

Direct and indirect U.S. domination, including oc- 
cupation by the Marines from 1915 to 1934, has 
heightened the revolutionary and anti-racist con- 
sciousness of the masses, both aganst the elite, espe- 
cially the mulattoes often favored by the U.S., and 
against white U.S. imperialism. During the occupa- 
tion, much land was stolen by multinationals such as 
the Haiti an- American Sugar Company (HASCO). 

Papa Doc Duvalier staved off revolutionary possibili- 
ties by installing a fascist dictatorship in 1957. He per- 
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Duvalier dictatorship 

secuted the old elite mercilessly, creating his own rul< 
by terror over the entire population, while claiming t< 
oppose white and mulatto domination. “Black middle 
classers like Duvalier.. .control political power, demagogi 
cally helping themselves to big notions of ‘Negritude 
and pretending to the Black masses that it’s they wh< 
are in power and the ‘Duvalierist revolution’ is a spar 
kling victory for Negritude,” wrote Rend Depestre ii 
1968 (reprinted in 1986 edition of Frantz Fanon, Sowe 
to and American Black Thought). His son, Jean 
Claude Duvalier, took over in 1971. 

The terror never let up, as the already impoverishet 
masses were reduced to starvation, thousands fleeing ai 
“boat people” in the 1980s either dying on the way, o 
ending up in Reagan’s racist Krome concentration 
camp. 

Today Duvalier is finally gone but there are new dan 
ger signs. Many Duvalierists are in the provisional gov 
emment. They arranged for Col. Albert Pierre, head o: 
the political police under Duvalier to escape into exile. 
The Haiti revolution is only beginning. 


British printers strike 

The latest union busting and job let- 
ting has been led by the media mogul 
Rupert Murdoch. He has fired 5,000 
print workers who went on strike 
against the introduction of new technol- 
ogy on the Times, The Sun, and The 
News of the World, and now produces 
these papers from a heavily guarded 
computerized warehouse in East Lon- 
don. Journalists, all members of the Na- 
tional Union of Journalists, were offered 
either a £2000 raise or immediate dis- 
missal. Most of them have accepted the 
new conditions, though 20 of the Times 
have resigned rather than work under 
the new totalitarian regime. 

• The machines are run by members of 
the Electricians Unions, the EEPTU, 
whose leadership have signed no strike 
pledges with Murdoch. Delivery lorries 
driven by members of the Transport 
and General continue to cross the inef- 
fectual six man picket line. Despite mil- 
itant rhetoric from the T&G leadership, 
members have been told by their bosses 
that they will be fired if they don’t 
drive the lorries. Considering the suc- 
cess of Murdoch’s moves, all Fleet 
Street papers will have to follow suit; 
most have already begun negotiations 
with the print unions on cutting staff. 

The National Graphical Association 
(NGA) once prided itself on its industri- 
al strength to close down all the print 
shops and get the highest pay for its 
workers. During the miners’ strike, 
printers on The Sun showed their 
strength and solidarity by refusing to 
run a derogatory front page headline, 
“Mine Fuhrer,” next to a picture of 
Scargill. The paper appeared with a 
blank space on page one. 

The Trade Union Council is being 
forced to discipline the EEPTU but it 
will do nothing to help the print work- 
ers who are now unemployed, although 
the Department of Health and Social 
Security has refused to pay them unem- 
ployment benefits, because they are of- 
ficially on strike. If the newspaper mag- 
nates get their way, up to 20,000 work- 
ers, members of the NGA as well as 
secretaries, accounts staff, librarians 
and journalists, are likely to lose their 
jobs and join the dole queues as unima- 
tion makes its way through Fleet 
Street. 

Tragedy in S. Yemen 

Beginning on Jan. 14, 1986, the revo- 
lution in South Yemen devoured itself. 
The counter-revolution came not from 
outside but from within the revolution- 
ary movement. Bodyguards of President 
Ali Nasser Mohammed al-Hassani 
opened up with machine guns at a Pol- 
itburo meeting of the Yemen Socialist 
Party (YSP), firing at his political oppo- 
nents, especially Col. Ali Antar and Ab- 
del Fateh Ismail. The latter had re- 
turned from five years exile in Russia. 
Ali Nasser’s rivals resisted, leading to a 
two-week bloody battle. Over 13,000 (in 
a land of 2 million) were killed, the cap- 
ital destroyed, and Ismail and Antar 
killed. But Ali Nasser had to flee into 


exile, while the other factions took over. 

Russia at first seemed to back Ali 
Nasser but soon shifted to the win- 
ners. Prime Minister Haidar Abudak- 
er al-Attas went to Moscow (he had 
been visiting India) during the civil 
war. He arrived there as an ally of 
Ali Nasser and left a week later as 
the "interim president” of the rebel 
coalition which had taken power by 
then. This will not resolve the politi- 
cal differences which sparked the 
fighting: opposition to Russia’s and 
Ali Nasser’s policies of rapproche- 
ment with native capitalists and with 
the reactionary Arab states. 

But the real tragedy is that South 
Yemen’s was _ the only independence 
struggle in the Arab world fought in the 
name of Marxism, and which did sup- 
port peasant land seizures, women’s lib- 
eration and worker control of industry, 
not only during the struggle against 
British imperialism, but after independ- 
ence was won in 1967. 

However, Stalinism and Maoism, as 
seen in the construction of a one-party 
state with the YSP as “vanguard” un- 
der Ismail’s leadership in the 1970’s, 
was grafted all too easily onto the eli- 
tism of leaders overwhelmed by the ec- 
onomic backwardness and Islamic cul- 
ture of their land. The masses were to 
be “educated” politically, but never let 
into the debates between the various 
tendencies in the revolution. The result 
was not any “building of socialism,” but 
the self-destruction of the revolution. 


In January guerrillas of the National 
Resistance Army (NRA), some of them 
as young as ten years old, culminated 
their five year bush war by taking the 
capital, Kampala. Mass jubilation filled 
the streets after soldiers from the cor- 
rupt and brutal army of the Tito Okello 
regime fled or were captured. Hundreds 
of thousands of Ugandans have been 
murdered, first by the genocidal Idi 
Amin regime, 1971-1979, and later under 
the Obote (1980-85) and Okello (1985- 
86) regimes. Mass graves have been dis- 
covered from these periods. 

The NRA, led by Yoweri Museveni, 
promises to liberate Uganda from hu- 
man rights violations and" corruption by 
destroying the old army and replacing it 
with the guerrilla- based NRA. “The 
people of Uganda should only die from 
natural causes which are under our con- 
trol, but not from fellow human 
beings,” says Museveni. He sharply at- 
tacked other African leaders for corrup- 
tion and authoritarianism. In the war, 
the NRA earned a reputation for not 
taking “even a banana” from civilians, 
and for building village-level democracy. 
But the real test comes with power, as 
the Southern-based NRA seeks to rule 
the whole country. 

Museveni may represent a new gener- 
ation. He studied in Tanzania in the 
late 1960s, where he was influenced by 
Mozambique’s FRELIMO, and wrote a 
thesis on the thought of Frantz Fanon. 
He soon broke with Obote after having 
helped him free Uganda from the Amin 


yoke in 1979. Time will tell whether his 
movement’s concept of human rights 
extends to all Ugandans, or only to 
Southerners, who were severely op- 
pressed for ethnic reasons by previous 
regimes. 


When the fail of the tyrant does not happen 
— this too can become a heritage 
the poet is condemned to silence 
and the iron hand of the iron gates 
will gag with its talons the mouth which 
sings. 

So wrote Czechoslovak poet Jaroslav 
Seifert, whose death in January 1986 
brought out 5000 people to the funeral. 
They came despite the Stalinist re- 
gime’s censorship in the media of any 
announcement of the funeral of the 
country’s national poet and 1984 Nobel 
Prize winner. His obituary ran only 
three lines. 

Seifert, an independent thinker, had 
opposed Stalinism from its inception. 


getting himself expelled from the CP i 
the 1920s even as he wrote “proletaria 
poetry.” Through the terrible ’days < 
Nazism and Stalinism, his poetry e: 
pressed the yearnings of an oppresse 
and tortured nation. In 1956, he open! 
defended imprisoned intellectuals in 
speech to the Writers’ Congress, callin 
upon writers to become “the cor 
science” of the nation. 

During the 1968 Prague Spring Se 
fort became president of the Writer 
Union, and was in the thick of that pc 
litical and intellectual awakening tc 
ward self-liberation, until the brut; 
Russian invasion ended that in Augus 
1968. In the repression which followei 
the Writers’ Union under Seifert’s leaf 
ership stood so firm that the entire o: 
ganization had to be disbanded by th 
government in 1970. In 1976, his nam 
appeared as first author of a protest lei 
ter also signed by philosopher Kar< 
Kosik and playwright Vaclev Havel, an 
he later took part in the Charter i 
movement. 

Those at the funeral were not lookir 
to the past only, but to the future. 


Rebels take Uganda 


News & Letters as a Biweekly! 

This appeal for funds to establish a biweekly News & Letters in 1987 is being 
penned as the new expanded edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought is coming off the press. We are excited to have this crucial 
pamphlet in our hands ready to fill your orders. 

We also however have in Our hands a bill for the pamphlet of close to $5,000 
for the typesetting, the printing and the binding. We. undertook this publication 
at the same time we are working out plans for our biweekly because the objec- 
tive situation both in South Africa and here in the United States demands a 
comprehensive analysis of the ongoing events of revolution/counter-revolution. 

And yet we do not want to halt our preparations for expanding our revo- 
lutionary journalism into a biweekly. It was never needed more than now, 
Take -this issue: : : A 

1) We were ready to report on the shuttle explosion and militarized science 
two weeks ago, but since we are only a monthly we had to wait. 

2) We have in our hands a number of reports written directly inside South 
Africa by freedom fighters, but since we are only a monthly, we can print only a 
small selection as “South African Freedom Journal.” 

3) We have, in typescript form, essay-discussion articles on Marx’s Mathemat- 
ical Manuscripts and on Revolutionary Bolivia: 1952 and Today, but since we 
are only a monthly they cannot be published until future issues. 

Becoming a biweekly is not a task for News and Letters Committees 
members alone. It depends on a very new relationship with our readers. We 
need you to become participants in our expansion, in our revolutionary 
journalism — as writers, as distributors and as financial contributors. Only 
in this way will we be able to reach our goal of a biweekly in 1987. 

We know that our readers are for the most part not wealthy. So only a few of 
you could come up with several hundred dollars out of your pockets at one 
time. But our bills come year around, so if you can afford to contribute $10 or 
$20 on a monthly basis as a Sustaining Subscriber that would help greatly. 
Whatever the amount, please don’t pass this notice by without clipping the cou- 
pon below and sending it to us with your contribution and/or pledge. 

______ _ _ _ _ - burenT “ 

ROOM 707, CHICAGO, IL. 60605 
n Enclosed is my contribution of . _ . ... _ to the 1986 N&L Fund. 

1 want to become a Sustainer. I pledge a monthly contribution of 

□ 1 want to order a bundle of N&L to distribute in my locality. Please send me 
copies each issue. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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Jaroslav Seifert, 
Czechoslovakian poet 
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VFL-CIO 
jlans spell 
>.e.l.l.o.u.t. 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

This year’s winter vacation for the top bureaucrats of 
he AFL-CIO got a rude interruption. Jim Guyette, 
president of Local P-9 of the United Food and Commer- 
fial Workers Union, threw a hornet’s nest among those 
iunbathers, meeting at the fancy resort complex in Bal 
J arbour, Florida that they built several years ago with 
aiion members’ money. 

| Guyette heads the Austin, Minn, local that has been 
in strike since last August against the Hormel meat- 
packing company. The Hormel workers are striking not 
fnly against take-backs in wages, but for better health 

(continued on page 3) 




Demonstrations in Port-au-Prince protest interim 
government. 


U.S. warplane taking off from carrier in Gulf of 
Sidra. 


Women’s Liberation — Largest women’s 
rights demonstration in the U.S.; TWA attend- 
ants ktrike; Filipinas celebrate International 
Women’s Day; See page 2. 

* * * 

The Marxist-Humanist Archives — Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s new Introduction/Overview 
to Volume 12. See page 9. 


, Bolivia — An essay on Bolivia’s Persistent 
“ Revolution, 1952 and Today, by Peter Wer- 
‘ muth. See page 4. 


Also— -An in-person report from the Philli- 
pines, p. 12; Central American struggles, pgs. 
5, 11; GE wildcat strike p. 3; Lesotho Coup, 
Savimbi and Reagan, p. 8. 
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on Black 


by Lou Turner 

For one week in March I had the opportunity to take 
Part in a series of discussions with American Black stu- 
ients, Caribbean intellectuals and activists on the cam- 
puses of New York University, Columbia, and City Col- 
ege of New York on the imperative need to reorganize 
Black thought. Frantz Fanon, Soweto & American 
Slack Thought had just been published in a new ex- 
panded edition during February’s Black History Month. 
Vnd the interest Black students showed in discussing 
ihat work gave further indication that it is not just 
commemoration of history but its tranformation that 
>as become most concrete. 

REORGANIZATION OF BLACK THOUGHT 

Two sharply opposing realities met in my lectures on 
‘The Black World and the Dialectics of Revolution” to 
form the context of our discussions: the impact of Reag- 
inism on Black reality and thought, and the new revo- 
lutionary reality being bom in South Africa and Haiti. 
fUong with the most serious probing of the thought of 
Frantz Fanon, Karl Marx’s relation to the Black and 
Third World and the theoretic methodology of Marxist- 
flumanism as indispensable to the process of reorganiz- 

t g Black thought; the discussion also brought to the 
irface an intense battle of ideas. 

The recognition that Black thought too is vulnerable 
the pull of Reagan’s ideology raised the question: if 
e economic and social impasse in Black America signi- 
s the need to reorganize Black thought as much as it 
poses the structural inequality of American civiliza- 
on, what form does the reorganization of Black 
ought take? Two kinds of responses to this emerged. 

(continued on page 10) 


Editorial 

Reagan’s attacks on 
Libya and Nicaragua 

Yesterday, March 24, out of the clear blue, the Reag- 
an Administration announced that the U.S. had sunk 
Libyan patrol boats hours before. Supposedly they had 
approached U.S. ships in the Gulf of Sidra with “hostile 
intent.” The U.S. then followed with actual attacks on 
“missile sites” on Libyan soil. Whether the Libyan dic- 
tator, Col. Khadafy, had first given the order to fire on 
U.S. ships, or whether the U.S. had begun the firing is 
not the question. What is crucial is this: 

Bent on converting the presidency into a regal outlaw 
throne, Ronald Reagan, that counter-revolutionary ex- 
traordinaire, is engaged in these near-war acts. 

Ronald Reagan must be stopped! If he is not 
stopped now, will his obsession with being Commander- 
in-Chief in an outright war lead to a full-scale attack on 
any country, especially a Third World country like Lib- 
ya or Nicaragua? 

For the first time an American president, Reagan, ut- 
tered the truth, when he explained to the press that the 
word “contra” is short for “counter-revolutionary” in 
Spanish, and declared that “that makes me a contra, 
too.” Reagan is continuing his all-consuming drive to 
overthrow the Nicaraguan Revolution, demanding $100 
million in aid to the “contras”, while allocating $20 mil- 
lion in immediate “emergency aid” for the Hondouran 
military. 

His March 16 televised speech to “the nation,” warn- 
ing of the “mounting danger in Central America that 
threatens the security of the United States,” surpassed 
all his previous exploits in the Big Lie, as he painted a 
picture of Castro and Gorbachev, Khadafy and Kho- 
meini, all converging in Nicaragua and preparing an at- 
tack on U.S. borders. 

Unintentional truths and carefully planned Big Lies 
coincided dramatically in a long-winded “background 
message” he sent Congress that same week, entitled 
“Freedom, Regional Security and Global Peace.” There 
he vowed that his administration will oppose dictator- 
ships of the Right as well as the Left. Some liberal 
journalists promptly hailed the message as a “break- 
through in expressing the administration’s commitment 
to ‘democratic revolution’ ” (NY Times 3/15/86), while 
others suggested that its purpose was merely public rel- 
ations. It is more than public relations. 

U.S. AND THIRD WORLD REVOLUTIONS 

In fact, “contra aid” and Reagan’s new so-called 
“democratic revolution” represent two prongs of U.S. 
imperialism’s campaign to halt or channel a new wave 
of revolutions in the Third World of the 1980s. Even 
though the House voted “no” on “contra aid” March 20, 
it will vote again in April, and there is every likelihood 
that Reagan will get in some form his aid to the mur- 
derous right-wing mercenaries camped along the Nicara- 
gua- Honduras border, just as he did last year, when it 
was supposedly limited to $27 million in “non-military” 
assistance, and. as he did in 1983 when they were secret- 
ly funded by the CIA. 

This is true despite the many demonstrations by 
solidarity activists opposing funding, few of which 
have been reported by the media. The McCarthyite 
attacks launched by Reagan aide Patrick Buchanan 

(continued on page 5) 


Can Haiti’s revolt be 
deepened to revolution? 

by Kevin A. Barry 

The unfolding dialectic of revolt in Haiti has put the 
question of social revolution on the agenda. Six weeks 
after the ouster of Duvalier the revolt has deepened 
dramatically: f 

• Protesters have set up roadblocks around the capi- 

tal of Port-au-Prince, shouting “Down with the Govern- 
ment!” “Down with Namphy!” (the military head of the j 
interim government.) f 

• Market women, who sell fruits, vegetables and | 

clothing, have refused to open their stalls. I 

• Thousands upon thousands of youth everywhere j 
have taken to the streets in protest marches, demanding 
the ouster of the Duvalierists and the installation of a 
civilian government. 

• Strikes have begun throughout the country, organ- 
ized not by any official unions, but from below. j 

• Blacklists of former officials of the Duvalier govern- 

ment are circulating in the streets. Workers through 
work stoppages have forced the removal of Cabinet 
ministers and directors of government offices. J 

THE GROWING PROTESTS 

Gerard Gourgue, a human rights activist and the only 
independent member of the government, resigned in ] 
protest after the army killed demonstrators, and the i 
government failed to prosecute the Duvalier-created * 
gang of torturers-murderers, the Tontons Macoute, al- j 
lowing known mass murderers such as Albert Pierre to 
leave for Brazil. 

It has only been the ever-watchful, creative and 
self-mobilizing Haitian masses, who occupied the air- 
port by the tens of thousands, that has prevented 
others such as a leading Macoute, Luc Desyr, from 
escaping. 

Under the impact of the growing protests, the govern- 
ment of Namphy has re-organized itself over and over, 
dropping several Duvalierists from the Cabinet, and ar- 
ranging three more resignations from the interim ruling 
council. The Reagan Administration has rushed to prop 
up the interim government by freeing $27 million in 
U.S. aid. 

Before the most recent wave of protests, even a liber- 
al U.S. columnist such as Flora Lewis wrote that Haiti 
may need “the framework of temporary international 
supervision” (NY Times 2/13/86) while the Wall Street 
Journal (2/11/86) actually raised the possibility of a 
Grenada-type intervention. Reagan himself visited Gre- 
nada at the very time when quite a few of his warships 
stood off Haiti. 

Whether direct intervention is immediately in the 
cards, the U.S. has other avenues of influence, including 
the banking community as well as sectors of the Catho- 
lic Church. Other sectors of the church, such as Bishop 
Willy Romelus of Jeremie, did support the youthful rev- 
olutionaries, and had for years encouraged "base com- 
munities” among the masses. 

STUDENTS, WORKERS, PEASANTS 

Right now the crucial dimension lies within the hands 
of the Haitian masses. Student youth have shut down 
the universities and high schools in Gonaives, Cap-Hai- 
tien, Jeremie and other cities. They are demanding a 
restructuring of education so that students would go to 
(continued on page 10) 
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100,000 women march for abortion rights 


by Laurie Cashdan and Terry Moon 

Washington, D.C.— Whether it was under warm, sun- 
ny Washington, D.C. skies or beneath a cold, drenching 
Los Angeles rain, tens of thousands of women and men 
told this administration to keep its hands off legal aboi- 
tion. In Washington, over 100,000 strong, we marched 
down Pennsylvania Ave. to the Capitol. Young and old, 
veteran abortion rights activists and students, women 
from as far away as Texas, Florida, Minnesota, we took 
the fight for control over our own bodies and minds to 
the nation’s capital on March 9 in the “National March 
for Women’s Lives.” 

The chants on everyone’s lips were about the freedom 
to choose — the freedom to choose to have a child, and 
the freedom to choose not to. Scores of women wore 
white t& bring the spirit of the suffragist movement to 
the march. But the spirit of the anti-apartheid move- 
ment and ongoing labor battles marched down Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. as well. 

ANTI-APARTHEID, LABOR, YOUTH 

Thus students from universities across the country 
came directly from anti-apartheid protests and Central 
America solidarity work. The young women from Smith 
t College had ended their five-day blockade of the admi- 
nistration building only one week earlier. 

Thus two dozen workers from United Food and 
Commercial Workers Local P-9 in Austin, Minn, 
came from the picket lines at the Hormel meatpack- 
ing plant, and one woman described the discrimina- 
tion against women workers there. Along with them 
marched women poultry workers on strike for two 
years a gainst Marval Products in Dayton, Va. over 
working conditions so bad that a Black woman 



Abortion rights marchers in Washington D.C. 


marcher described how she had been pregnant and 
not allowed to go to the bathroom. 

That kind of participation and the number of women 
who turned out had many people talking about a new 
beginning for the women’s movement. The president of 
the National Organization for Women, Eleanor Smeal’s 
proclamation that “It’s time for women to get back into 
the streets,” drew wide applause. 

What united everyone was the determination to com- 
bat Ronald Reagan’s attack on women. Reagan’s dis- 
gusting State of the Union rhetoric Feb. 4 equating 
abortion rights with “a wound in our national con- 



More than 2,000 women in Santiago, Chile fled from po- 
lice tear gas and water cannons at an International 
Women’s Day celebration, March 7. Chanting “Bread, 
Work, Justice and Freedom!” the women demanded an 
end to President Augusto Pinochet’s regime. 

* * * 

Feminists in Rhode Island have organized support for 
Mary Ann Sorrentino, director of Planned Parenthood 
there, who was excommunicated last year by the Dio- 
cese of Providence. Sorrentino thinks this unprecedent- 
ed action is just the beginning of attacks on all Catho- 
lics who staff and volunteer at Planned Parenthood. 

* * * 

The highlight of the state celebration of International 
Women’s Day in Russia was a nationally televised 
housecleaning contest titled: “Let’s Go Girls,” pitting 
five young women against each other in vacuuming, 
cooking fish, and peeling potatoes. Even the parties 
planned for the holiday aren’t all fun. According to one 
woman, “You just have to go around and do all the 
shopping (in long lines) for the guests who will be com- 
ing to celebrate.” 

* * * 

The 500 clerical and office workers employed by the 
UAW voted overhwhelmingly March 7 to reject a pro- 
posed contract and set a strike date of April 7. The 
women, most employed in the Detroit, Mich, area, op- 
posed the elimination of four sick days and poor pen- 
sions for retired workers. 
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science” followed oh the heels of the news that he 
t would pardon an “indigent” abortion clinic bomber. He 
thus again gave the green light to a continuation of the 
bombing of 37 abortion clinics in the U.S. last year and 
the continual criminal harassment of women entering 
clinics for abortions. 

30,000 MARCH IN LOS ANGELES 

That determination to stop Reagan was repeated on 
March 16 in Los Angeles, Calif. There over 30,000 disre- 
garded a chilly downpour in a high-spirited march that 
included people from all over California, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Idaho and Minnesota. The P-9 workers were there as 
well, and they were joined by striking TWA flight at- 
tendants. The L.A. march, along with the D.C. march 
the week before which was the largest demonstration 
for women’s freedom ever in the U.S., proved with a 
vengeance what we wrote last month: “The fact that 
cannot be escaped is that — just as they did 13 years 
ago— most U.S. citizens favor legal abortions,” 

What is it that created such a massive turnout? 
Part of the answer is that women have been itching 
to take to the streets to express themselves on this 
issue. But beyond that, this march was the first op- 
portunity for over 10 years for women to demon- 
strate on our own ground. That ground is not argu- 
ments on if or when a fetus becomes a person, but 
our determination, our passion to control our own 
bodies, the fact that when abortions are illegal wom- 
en die and are mutilated. We drew the line on March 
9 and 16, a line that we won’t let the right wing 
cross. We said loud and clear: Keep your hands off 
our bodies! Keep your laws off our bodies! And re- 
member that those bodies have heads that think and 
fight back. 

This march raises the question of why the Women’s 
Liberation Movement (WLM) ever moved away from 
that ground. Part of the answer is that there was such 
elitism and mistrust of women by the self-proclaimed 
leaders of the WLM that they did not trust women to 
see through the right wing’s talk of “when life begins” 
and got sucked into that debate. They felt they had to 
explain to women that the anti-abortionists were wrong, 
and that it’s OK to have an abortion. There was little 
confidence in the passion women have to control our 
own bodies and no real understanding of how truly in- 
ternational that demand is. 

Young women from Boston marching at the very end 
of the D.C; demonstration proclaimed with their sign: 
“This is only the beginning — not the end.” That is true. 
Let’s work out together how this can be a, new begin- 
ning. Based on this magnificent outpouring from below 
that revealed passion, intelligence and a desire for a 
better world, can we work out such a new relationship 
of philosophy to the movement that we never get side- 
tracked again? 

Chinese feminist Ding Ling 

This year’s celebration of International Women’s Day 
(IWD) brought the sad news of Ding Ling’s death. Her 
essay “Thoughts on March Eighth” gained international 
recognition. Ding Ling was considered the most articu- 
late champion of women’s rights in China as the author 
of over 300 novels, short stories and plays centering 
around the reality of women’s lives in revolutionary 
China. 

Ding Ling’s commitment to feminism and revolution 
began at an early age. At 14 she challenged a pre-ar- 
ranged marriage and was fighting for women’s equal 
rights including their right to inherit property. In 1936, 
Ding Ling, by then a well-known writer, escaped house 
arrest and, leaving her two children behind, joined 
Mao’s movement in Yenan. There she became the edi- 
tor of the literary pages of Liberation Daily and she 
edited the historical records of the Long March. 

In Yenan, Ding Ling’s criticism of the subordinate 
role of women in Chinese society extended itself to 
the revolutionary movement. Partly in opposition to 
Ding Ling’s writings, Mao unleashed his criticism of 
the Yenan intellectuals in 1942, where "realism, sen- 
timentalism and satire” became unacceptable cultur- 
al expressions. Ding Ling responded a month later 
with her "Thoughts on March Eighth.” Ignoring the 
party instruction that the celebration of Internation- 
al Women's Day be devoted to praising the active 
roles of revolutionary women, Ding Ling spoke of 
the subordinate role of revolutionary women and of 
sexism in Yenan. 

In referring to Nora in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” Ding 
Ling likened the situation of revolutionary women who 
were forced to give up their party careers to marry and 
to bear children to “Noras who came home.” For this 
she was severely attacked and forced to recant. 

Ding Ling’s originality was such that when in the aft- 
ermath of the 1979 Iranian Revolution we translated 
her “Thoughts on March Eighth” into Persian, all felt a. 
“shock of recognition,” as the issues she had raised 
some forty years ago were the issues we were still fac- 
ing in the 1980s. Today we remember her originality 
which manifested itself in how she combined her cri- 
tique as feminist with a revolutionary vision of trans- 
forming society. 

— Neda Azad 
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TWA attendants strike 
against sexist wage cuts 


Striking TWA flight attendants march from Ind< 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia to a local hotel whei 
talks between union and management broke down. 


L. A. International Airport, Calif. — “Icahn ha 
in his head the idea that because most flight attendani 
are women, we wouldn’t go out on strike. He thougl 
we wouldn’t protest his sexist demands that the fligl 
attendants give more in concessions than the male-don 
inated unions, since we're ‘not breadwinners.’ But ths 
turkey couldn’t have been more wrong. Women are yei 
tough.” 

That’s what one picketing flight attendant told m 
and it’s what the striking TWA flight attendants ai 
saying all across the country, as they attempt to shi 
down the airline and force management to recogniz 
that they have the right to contract terms similar t 
those reached with the other unions. Their strike ri 
ceived a blow on March 11, when a federal judge barre 
machinists from continuing sympathy walkouts, but th 
attendants are nonetheless determined. However Ion 
the strike lasts and whatever its outcome, the women 
spoke with on the picket line were learning a lot abov 
themselves and the world. 

"I think before this, I must have had my head bu 
led in the sand,” one woman told me. "There ai 
strikes happening all over that I didn’t know an; 
thing about. Workers from Hormel came and spol 
at our rally. They have it so much worse than v 


“I hate to say it,” another woman said, “but I hav 
crossed picket lines before. Like when the Gemco stor« 
were on strike, I would go in, and tell myself, ‘I juf 
want to get one little thing.’ But I know now I will ne' 
er cross a picket line again. 

“There’s a lot of money around in this country, bi 
only a few people at the top are getting it. And I use 
to think that Reagan had done some good things for th 
economy, but this strike is making me wonder, an 
question everything.” —Strike support* 


Filipinas celebrate IWD 

Some .5,000 women come together for two days for Ii 
temational Women’s Day (IWD) in the Philippine 
Sponsored by the women’s coalition, Gabriela (name 
after Gabriela Silang, who led a revolt against Spanis 
rule in the 18th Century), the discussions ranged froi 
unemployment and prostitution — especially around tli 
U.S, military bases — to bride sales and the activity < 
women workers. 

Zemaida Laron, a factory worker in a foreign-owne 
snack food plant, described how the 50 women in h< 
shop tried to organize a union to fight against $1.80 fc 
a 12-hour day. She told how when company thugs trie 
to intimidate the women, they went on strike: “Th 
place is closed. We sleep on the picket line.” 

The women rallied at Malacanang to greet Pres 
dent Aquino. But as Neiia Sancho, vice-chairwoma 
of Gabriela, pointed out, Corazon Aquino did not a< 
dress women’s liberation in her campaign. She i 
first now being tested. 

A year ago, in their congress marking IWD and sun 
ing up the UN’s Decade for Women, Neiia Sancho sai< 
“As we liberate ourselves from the forces that prever 
us from achieving our human totality, so too will w 
help in the liberation of our brothers in the other o« 
pressed sectors. For it is in the emancipation of all pea 
pie from every form of slavery and bondage whe: 
women can find the most fertile ground to plant th* 
own seeds for liberation.” 

At this year’s IWD celebration, one young newly r 
leased political prisoner, Judy Taquiwalo said, “Befc 
we were the invisible people.” The 5,000 women in IV 
nila on March 8 and 9 began to make sure that Filipi 
women would never be invisible again. — Mary Holm 
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Mass. GE workers wildcat for stewards 


by John Marcotte 

in Friday, Feb. 21, 3,700 aircraft engine workers in 
m, Mass., walked out over one of their union ste- 
als getting suspended — supposedly for cursing out a 
;man, but it was the steward who was cursed by the 
mian for presenting workers’ grievances. Then on 
nday, workers from the Everett and Medford, Mass, 
plants joined the wildcat. 

in Wednesday, the turbine division workers in Lynn 
Eked out top* and at that point Local 201 of the In- 
hational Union of Electrical Workers (IUE) held a 
le to support the wildcat, which passed overwhelm- 
ly. The union says there are 300 outstanding griev- 
Ses and that several stewards have been suspended 
trying to do their job. They say the foremen have a 
>it of cursing out the stewards. 

DRTH RISKING JOBS 

i would like to be up in Massachusetts to speak to 
j>e of these workers to find out all that is involved in 
at the press calls “relations between stewards and 
emen”. In this age of concessions and plant closings, 

1 7,500 workers to feel they have to take matters into 
ir own hands and wildcat, you know there has to be 
hething very' oppressive about the relations between 
f Company and the workers. 

It was Marx who kept coming back to the fact that 
litalism, just like slavery and other forms of socie- 
tis defined by human relations at the point of prod- 
lion. Specifically, it is the relation of the capitalist 
88 and its representatives like the foreman, to the 
rkers, through the instrumentality of the machine, 
me, that relation is certainly what is being reject- 
in this wildcat. 

don’t mean to imply that the growing anti-conces- 
ns struggle and strikes don’t raise all of these ques- 
ps too, as I tried to point out about Hormel last 

Hormel rally in Detroit 

J)etroit, Mich. — Over 400 workers from all around 
troit filled the UAW Local 600 union hall on March 
a a rally to suppot the Hormel strikers. There were 
ick and white, men and women of all ages as well as 
workers from Austin, Minn., and Ottumwa, Iowa. 

)scar Bunch, president of UAW Local 14, came from 
jedo to express the support of the AP Parts workers. 

thanked all those who had helped them in their 
Eke in 1984 and described his participation in the 
reh of Hormel workers and supporters in Austin. 

daria Rosaria Marino came from California bring- 
[ support from the Watsonville, Calif., cannery 
ikers. Speaking Spanish, she told how those most- 
Latina women workers are fighting the company 
thands for a one-third wage cut. The crowd re- 
sided when she called this area of California 
eagan country” and the court-ordered limitation 
pickets to four, "martial law.” 

darsha Mickens, the Black woman president of the 
kery Workers local from the Detroit Wonder Bread 
Ihi which was dosed last year, co-chaired the rally, 
file she talked about a “national network of union 
ders” as a “natural outgrowth of the struggle against 
icessions,” what people responded to was her work 
;h the National Rank-and-File Against Concessions 
nferenee. 

lim Guyette, president of UCFW Local P-9, said the 
iney concessions were not the whole issue. “They 
ife spent more money than that on barbed wire al- 
tdy,” he said. Hormel is the most profitable company 
the industry. \ 0 

de told how in Ottumwa, la., in addition to the soli- 
rity shown by the Hormel workers, store owners had 
hoved Hormel products from the shelves and brought 
sm to the union hall for workers to eat; and how hog 
mers were not selling hogs to Hormel. When he said 
it Hormel had two new plants in South Africa, the 
iwd shouted “Amandla” and “Free Nelson Mandela.” 

— Steve Fletcher 
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month. Ever since the coal miners raised the question 
of “what kind of labor should human beings do?” in 
their 1949-50 strike against Automation, labor struggles 
in our post-World War II age have raised all kinds of 
questions. Right now, the TWA flight attendants’ strike 
has openly raised the question of sexism, and that is 
why they are the ones who struck and not the TWA pi- 
lots or mechanics. 

A BATTLE FOR REPRESENTATION 


I have seen in my shop the despotic character of so- 
called American democracy through the relationship be- 
tween management and one steward who is supported 



Wildcatting GE workers in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


. by the rank-and-file. This steward kept bringing up the 
workers’ grievances, so the boss started harassing and 
cursing him out every time he had to come up to the 
office. One day the steward got mad and answered the 
boss back using exactly the same language the boss 
used. He was fired and escorted out by five police cars. 

The workers went down and protested to the un- 
ion and forced the union to take the case to arbitra- 
tion. After the arbitrator heard three witnesses state 
the boss abused the steward first, and after hearing 
the whole history of provocation leading up to the 
incident, his decision supported the company. 

He wrote: “Under no circumstances is an employee 
justified in using such language, in the presence of other 
employees, against the President of the Company.” (His 
capital letters.) In other words, it’s OK if the master 
curses, but the slave may not talk back — especially in 
front of other slave# 

His second point was that, since the steward “admit- 
ted” having conflicts with top management, to return 
him to work would be to resume those conflicts, there- 
fore he should remain fired! So a steward is not suppos- 
ed to “have conflicts” with management, and it’s his 
fault, not the company’s abuses against the workers! 
Well, like I said, I would love to hear from those GE 
workers all that’s involved in their wildcat.-- 

Ohio farmworker victory 

Detroit, Mich. — The boycott of Campbell’s Soup 
Co. is over. The seven-year-long strike and boycott by 
the Farsi Labor Organizing Committee (FLOC) against 
Campbell’s and farms under contract to it ended with 
the announcement Feb. 21 that a unique three-way la- 
bor agreement has been signed by Campbell's, FLOC 
and tomato and cucumber growers. 

Now farmworkers who come to work this spring in 
the tomato fields of northwest Ohio and the pickle cu- 
cumber fields of eastern Michigan will receive a decent 
wage, medical insurance and a process for redress of 
grievances. The Dunlop Commission, set-up by the sign- 
ers last year to resolve strike issues, will investigate pes- 
ticide protection and other matters to be covered in the 
contract. Campbell’s assumes the financial burden of 
the agreement. 

The boycott was called by FLOC in 1978. “Sharecrop- 
ping” laws passed during the strike in Michigan and 
Ohio effectively released farms under contract to Camp- 
bell’s from responsibility for housing, child labor regula- 
tions, workman’s compensation and safety in the field. 

Growers ushered in profound changes in the tomato 
canning industry in an effort to choke the strike, savag- 
ing migrant employment in northwest Ohio for good. In 
1979, Campbell’s stipulated in its agreement with farm- 
ers from whom it purchased tomato crops that they 
must utilize mechanical harvesters, though many farm- 
ers still depended on farmworkers. In 1980 Campbell’s 
dropped the stipulation after FLOC exposed it. Proba- 
bly 6,000 jobs, out of 9,000 to 12,000, have been lost in 
the industry since 1978. 

Farmworkers will take the organizing campaign to a 
four-state area that includes Illinois, where five major 
canneries are located. Possibly 5,000 more migrant 
workers could organize in the union in that region. 

FLOC must be vigilant in getting renewal of the new 
Campbell’s agreement in two years. By getting the word 
out to other farmworkers: about the victory, an agree- 
ment with the H.J. Heinz Co. may be possible without a 
strike and boycott. FLOC asks supporters to write 
Heinz to cooperate with FLOC. Letters can be sent to 
Anthony J.F. O’Reilly, President, H.J. Heinz Co., 600 Grant, 
60th Floor, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 
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and safety conditions. While the average injury rate in 
U.S. industry is eight injuries per 100 workers per year, 
and the average in meat-packing a staggering 33 per 
100, the rate in the Austin plant is 202 injuries for 
every 100 workers! 

ANTI-UNION BUREAUCRATS 

When Gov. Perpich called out the National Guard to 
protect the scabs crossing the picket lines, the response 
of the UFCW was to tell the striking workers to give up 
their fight. In Florida, Guyette called a press conference 
and accused the International of “undermining” the 
workers and stated: “Their vicious anti-union attack is 
unprecedented in labor history. They are out of step 
with the better part of the labor movement.” 

That those fat-cat bureaucrats are out of step with 
the rank-and-file workers is evident in what hap- 
pened in Madison, Wis. The International pressured 
the leadership of the Oscar Mayer local there not to 
help the Hormel strikers. The rank-and-file respond- 
ed by kicking that local leadership out and electing a 
whole new executive board, which then sent $10,000 
worth of food to Local P-9. 

In response to this unrest, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, meeting in Bal Harbour, came up with a pro- 
posal for the creation of a national clearinghouse of in- 
formation to aid unions in nationwide publicity cam- 
paigns on their disputes with management. But they 
clearly do not intend to include cases where rank-and- 
file workers want to also voice their differences with 
their union leadership! 

The thrust of the Executive Council’s decisions, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with strikes, and in fact little to 
do with unions. Their current brainwave response to the 
crisis of labor in the age of Reaganism is the concept of 
“union associate membership,” by which workers in 
unorganized shops and offices will pay a small fee and 
in return receive benefits such as group insurance. 

The bureaucrats are so in love with this new concept 
of unionism that they didn’t stop there. All kinds of ste- 
rile ideas began to jump from their heads — like offer- 
ing MasterCards to union members at interest rates 5% 
below regular MasterCard rates. 

I know I am not alone in being sick and tired of all 
this empty talk from the bureaucrats, while they 
stab the workers in the back in outright betrayal. 

Labor is going through difficult times now, but in one 
current strike in Massachusetts I saw something that I 
have not seen in a long while: 7,500 workers are on 
strike against General Electric, even though their con- 
tract is not up for two more years. They walked out be- 
cause a foreman was abusive to a union steward; and 
they are protesting the fact that there are over 300 
unresolved grievances. 

-STRIKES CHANGE THINKING 

I have often heard workers say, “We can’t change 
things,” or “Why try anything; nothing will come of it.” 
But perhaps this attitude is beginning to change. We 
see what the people have done and are doing in South 
Africa and the Philippines. The Hormel workers are not 
giving up, and there are many, many strikes in small 
shops across the nation that we do not even hear about. 

Any worker who walks a picket line grows in con- 
sciousness, so I know that workers everywhere are 
doing some rethinking about where can we go from 
here. . 

The rulers and bureaucrats of this world make head- 
lines because they have the power to exploit us. They 
want us to believe that all power and all thinking comes 
from them, but that is not so. Working people every- 
where are seeing that we need to do our own thinking 
for ourselves, to develop ourselves as total human 
beings and work out ways to create a very different way 
of living and working in this world. 

U.S. Auto harassment 

Detroit, Mich. — It’s been terrible at U.S. Auto 
Radiator since the strike is over. It’s been two months 
and still everyone has not been called back. Some that 
have been called back were laid-off again after a few 
days because the company is not calling back by senior- 
ity. They do it purposely just to mess up people’s un- 
employment, which it took a month to get in the first 
place. And with all the lay-offs, they still had overtime 
on Saturday and the union never said anything. 

The company’s found a new way to harass those who 
are back on the job. You can’t go to the bathroom with- 
out the foreman’s permission and then you’re timed un- 
til you come back. 

Workers can be disciplined if the company says they 
stayed in the bathroom too long. The first time it’s a 
written warning; the second time three days off; the 
third time five days off; the fourth time they can fire 
you. It’s just another chance for the company to put 
out people they don’t want — people who speak out and 
don’t obey them. — U.S. Auto Radiator workers 
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ESSAY ARTICLE 


by Peter Wermuth 

A LL OF LATIN AMERICA is experiencing new free- 
dom struggles, from Chile to Argentina, from Mexi- 
co to Nicaragua. It is this which prompts Reagan to en- 
gage in such a vicious war to destroy the Nicaraguan 
revolution. To fully oppose Reagan, we must connect 
our solidarity struggles to the second America here at 
home, by projecting the highpoints of mass creativity 
and social revolution in Latin America. There is no bet- 
ter place to begin than by digging into the dialectics of 
revolution in. Bolivia, for nowhere have those freedom 
struggles been as intense. 

In the past six months massive worker and peasant 
strikes have unfolded in response to the austerity pro- 
gram of the government of Victor Paz Estenssoro — the 
very same Victor Paz who led the Movimiento Nacion- 
alista Revolucionario (MNR) to power in the 1952 Bo- 
livian Revolution. To grasp the full significance of to- 
day’s revolts, as well as to probe the challenge they 
pose to the thinking of the Left everywhere, we need to 
see what was born in that 1952 Revolution that was 
new and which continues to have ramifications today. 
MINER AND PEASANT 
The central force in the April 1952 Revolution were 
the tin miners, who seized the mines, set up armed mili- 
tias and forced the new government led by the MNR to 
recognize many of their demands. While their role is le- 
gion, it is often overlooked that, because miners and 
peasants are not two distinct groups in Bolivia, but peo- 
ple with a shared cultural and social identity, the min- 
ers’ militancy soon spilled over into rural areas. 

Thus, soon after the April 1952 insurrection, miners 
went to the rural areas to help peasants form their own 
rural unions, the sindicatos. Within six months over 
1,200 formed, with 200,000 members. This emergence of 
peasant activism soon developed into major land sei- 
zures in the Cochabamba Valley, as peasants chose not 
to wait until the MNR fulfilled its vague promises of 
agrarian reform. The new that was bom in the Bolivian 
Revolution was the birth of an interrelated worker-peas- 
ant movement on a scale unknown in the history of 
prior Latin American revolutions. 

A S THE PARTY REPRESENTING the interests of 
the Bolivian bourgeoisie, the MNR tried to contain 
these revolts by projecting an ideology of popular fron- 
tism, rooted in its argument that it was necessary to 
have a prolonged stage of capitalism in Bolivia before 
the masses would “be ready” for socialism. It thus op- 
posed demands for nationalization of the mines without 
compensation and agreed to “worker control” of the 
mines after they were nationalized by watering it down 
to mean individual representation of union leaders in 
the new mining corporation, as against direct control of 
production by the rank and file. As for the peasantry, 
the MNR lacked a program for land reform upon com- 
ing to power, and didn’t enact one until August 1953 — 
15 months after the revolution! When it was enacted, 
the agrarian reform was used to sever the worker-peas- 
ant links, as the MNR gained control over the peasant 
unions and restricted their concerns to local issues, in 
time transforming them into agencies of the state. 

What enabled the MNR to dismantle the worker- 
peasant alliance was not force of arms as much as the 
power of its popular frontist ideology. For in arguing for 
an “alliance of all classes” under its bourgeois control it 
found ready adherents in the Stalinists, who followed 
the MNR uncritically, given their adherence to the 
Communist dogma that an extended period of capital- 
ism is needed before an “underdeveloped” nation can 
attain socialism. 

THE ROLE OF TROTSKYISM 

What was a far stronger force was the Trotskyist Par- 
tido Obrero Revolucionario (POR), which advocated 
“revolution in permanence” to push the national revolu- 
tion to full social revolution and called for a worker- 
peasant alliance in its 1946 Pulacayo Thesis, but all of 
this was just rhetoric, never spelled out concretely. De- 
spite its base of support in the mining communities and 
in some of the rural sindicatos, the POR failed to cri- 
tique the MNR’s effort to unravel the worker-peasant 
alliance in 1952-53. In typical reformist non-revolution- 
ary action the POR called for a “radicalization of the 
proposed reforms” through 1953. It broke openly with 
the MNR only in 1954, long after the MNR had estab- 
lished itself in power and sifter the peak of mass revolt 
was passed. 

The leader of the POR, Guillermo Lora, later ex- 
plained the POR’s failure to break with the MNR in 
the critical years 1952-53 as “due to its organizational 
weakness.” Far from such a quantitative explanation 
being the truth, the real reason for the POR’s actions 
was its adherence to Trotsky’s view that “agrarian 
backwardness always goes hand in hand with the ab- 
sence of national consciousness.” Caught in such old 
categories as considering workers capable of attaining 
only trade union consciousness through their own initia- 
tive and peasants forever being incapable of reaching 
national consciousness, the POR failed to see the revo- 
lutionary force and reason of the worker-peasant rela- 
tion, not to mention that it greatly underestimated the 
threat of the MNR to the whole revolutionary process. 
What does' not seem to have concerned Lora is that 
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revolution 


Mass demonstration by peasant union 


the Bolivian Revolution created a compulsion for new 
categories, new ways of thinking, to catch such new re- 
alities as integrated, spontaneous worker-peasant strug- 
gles. Such a compulsion was in fact created by all the 
post- World War II era freedom struggles; the 1953 East 
German revolt and 1956 Hungarian Revolution (with its 
slogan “Bread and Freedom”), as well as the miners’ 
general strike of 1949-50 in the U.S., created such a 
hunger for new ideas as to pry from the archives such 
heretofore ignored writings as Marx’s Economic-Philo- . 
sophic Manuscripts of 1844. 

That this hunger for new ideas was heard within Lat- 
in America was shown in the work of the Argentinian 
Marxist Silvio Frondizi, who in 1952 — the very year of 
the Bolivian Revolution — began translating and com- 
menting upon Marx’s Humanist Essays, which he saw 
as inseparable from the later works, such as Capital.* 
One thing that attracted Frondizi to the humanist di- 
mension of Marx’s Marxism was Marx’s insistence that 
the bourgeois-national revolution had to be pushed to 
full social revolution through a worker-peasant alliance. 
As Marx put it in a famous letter to Engels, “the whole 
matter in Germany will depend upon a sort of second 
edition of the peasant wars. Then the thing will be ex- 
cellent.” . 

Though in the abstract the principle of worker-peas- 
ant unity was not new to the Left, the publication of 
Marx’s Humanist Essays, as well as the Grundrisse, 
revealed a dimension that all too many had ignored. 
For Marx argued that an underdeveloped nation could 
reach socialism provided there was both revolutionary 
action and revolutionary thought, thought reaching the 
level of a philosophy of revolution that captures and de- 
velops what is new in the spontaneous movement. As 
he wrote in 1843 concerning Germany (then considered 
a backward country), “In Germany no kind of bondage 
can be broken without breaking with every kind of 
bondage... The head of this emancipation is philosophy, 
its heart is the proletariat. Philosophy cannot be made 
a reality without the abolition of the proletariat, the 
proletariat cannot be abolished without philosophy 
being made a reality.” 

I N THE BOLIVIA OF 1952, the need for a worker- 
peasant alliance to drive the revolution on to full so- 
cial revolution was no longer theory — it was fact. But 
neither the POR nor any other tendency forged the new 
theoretical concepts that could develop that reality of a 
worker-peasant alliance as a new pathway to revolution. 
The task of re-creating Marx’s Humanism for the new 
reality, whether on worker-peasant or theory-practice, 
was not achieved, preventing the development of a via- 
ble Left that could challenge the MNR’s destruction of 
the revolution. 

The new that was bom with the 1952 revolution, 
however, was not something that either the “populism” 
of the MNR or the repression of the succeeding military 
dictatorships could crush. The worker-peasant inter-rel- 
ationship continues to be re-bora within Bolivia, from 
the 1970s to today. 

BOLIVIA IN THE 1970s 

1971 was marked by the entrance of the Victor Paz 
wing of the MNR into the government of dictator Hugo 
Banzer, which showed that the Bolivian bourgeoisie had 
lost the ability to cover over its real class allegiance 
with the popular frontism that fooled the Left in 1952. 
The period was also marked by intense freedom ferment 


by students, women, workers, peasants. One of the mi 
exciting developments was the rise of the Katarii 
movement, for this Indian consciousness movement i 
created the link of rural and urban struggle that ft 
emerged in the 1950s. 

The Katarista movement was formed by Aymai 
speaking residents of La Paz who emigrated to the ca 
tal from the countryside following the 1952 revolutii 
By 1971, cultural centers and political organizatic 
based on Indian consciousness emerged in the major c 
ies, and then spread to rural areas. In such writings 
the Tiawanaku Manifesto, the movement declared t 
need for peasants to keep their oganizations totally i 
dependent of the state and for them to “take an over 
view of the country as a whole.” 

By 1974 the rural-urban links opened up by the K 
taristas manifested themselves in mobilizations agair 
the Banzer dictatorship. They reached a peak in E 
cember 1977, when a group of miners’ wives went ■ 
hunger strike in a protest demanding freedom for poli 
cal prisoners. Within weeks, over 2,000 around the con 
try joined in supporting hunger strikes, and the pel 
ants took action to support them in the countryside. 

A S IN THE 1952 revolution, workers and mine 
traveled to rural areas to help peasants form n« 
sindicatos and seize land. These contacts produced i 
explosive revolt, which climaxed during the Novemb 
1979 Natusch Busch coup. At this point, however, t 
leadership of the Confederation of Bolivian Workt 
held back its support from the peasants, arguing t 
“time was not ripe” for anti-government agitation, 
crucial opportunity for worker-peasant struggles to sh 
the balance of the forces in the country in favor of s 
rial revolution was thus lost. 

The new which has again and again emerged in B 
livia — new worker-peasant relations — showed that tl 
1970s, like the 1950s, continued to- test all tendencies 
to whether they could match in thought what the ma 
ses had achieved in practice, j 

THE TEST FOR TODAY 

One writer who has taken this challenge seriously 
June Nash, who argues in We Eat the Mines and tl 
Mines Eat Us: Dependency and Exploitation in Boli 
ian Till Mines that the Bolivian masses have so shapi 
new class, national and social consciousness at ea< 
stage of their struggle as to demand we dispense wii 
the dogma that workers can attain only trade unk 
consciousness through their own initiative. She saj 
“We must replace tired dualities and stereotyped cat 
gories with an analysis which views history as a proce 
of unfolding potential.” 

But Nash limits the impact of her own observation 
when she says this mass consciousness is born fro 
conditions of dependency and cultural factors unique i 
Bolivia. By not seeing the new unleashed in the Boli\ 
an Revolution as one manifestation of how total hi 
been the passion for freedom of post-World War II fre 
dom struggles, she feels under no compulsion to develc 
new theoretical categories beyond those of post-Mai 
Marxism. Despite her appreciation for spontaneity, si 
does not offer to spontaneity a theory that can enab 
the newness of our age’s unfinished revolutions to l 
captured and developed. 

As against this failure to break from the confines i 
post-Marx Marxism**, Raya Dunayevskaya in her me 
book Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revi 
lution: Reaching for the Future situates women’s libe 
ation in the nature of our era, showing how the ne 
(continued on page 5) 


•For more on Frondizi, see the exchange of letters between him and 
Raya Dunayevskaya in Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Rev- **For more on the category of post- Marx Marxism as pejorative, se 

olution: Reaching for the Future, pp. 163-171, which illuminates the Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’ 

whole problematic of concretizing Marx’s Humanism for Latin America. Philosophy of Revolution, 
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El Salvador labor unions fight repression 


Editor’s note: We have received these first-hand reports 
f union struggles in El Salvador, For reasons of space, we 
mid only print excerpts below. The full reports are availa- 
\e from Charles Kernaghan, 521 East 6th St. #3, New 
ork NY 10009. 

On November 8, 1985, several heavily armed men in 
vilian clothing burst into the home of Humberto Cen- 
sno, assaulting and kidnapping him and his two sons 
ose and Jaime. With their thumbs tied together behind 
reir backs and with bags placed over their heads, they 
ere thrown into the back of a pickup, covered with 
lankets, and taken to an interrogation center. 

Mr. Centeno is the Secretary for National and Inter- 
ational Affairs of the Salvadoran Telecommunication 
Workers Union (ASTTEL). That same day, as news of 
re arrest spread, the entire union went out on strike. 
Tie work stoppage action would be kept up for the 
ext 19 days. This was the first public strike in El Sal- 
arior over human rights abuses. 

The ASTTEL union has concluded that the arrests 
nd the continued imprisonment of the sons are an ef- 
srt to blackmail ASTTEL.. .On Nov. 29, the union 
rembers returned to work. Colonel Vides Casanova, di- 
ector of ANTEL, the telecommunications monopoly, 
nd brother of the Minister of Defense, promised there 
rould be no reprisals. Despite this, three activists from 
te International Section were arrested, held for 48 
burs, tortured and forced to sign confessions in which 
tvey state their support for the strike and their suppos- 
d link to the Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
'ront (FMLN). 

Then on Jan. 10, 1986, ANTEL fired Rafael San- 
fhez, ASTTEL’s general secretary, for being absent 
rom work Jan. 8 and 9, when he actually had writ- 
on permission from his supervisor to attend the 
arch for Dialog and Peace, of which he was one of 
ibe organizers. FMLN literature was delivered to his 
lome, which the union suspects as an attempt to 
jplant” incriminating evidence for later on. Manage- 
ment put up his picture at work and denounced him 
is a guerrilla. The situation for Sanchez was becom- 
,ng dangerous, and the pathetic plot was all too fa- 
miliar. First there was the week-long propaganda, 
hen a union member gets fired, and the next step 
was usually an arrest by the security forces or the 
person disappeared at the hands of the death squads. 

But now the union fought back. In the newspapers it 
iddressed and refuted all of the charges put forth by 
jhe ANTEL management.-Company security forces 
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(continued from page 4) 

piestions of this force of revolution compelled a return 

0 and re-creation of Marx’s Humanism for this historic 
ieriod in the development of the philosophy of Marxist- 
lumanism. Dunayevskaya’s work, which singles out the 
lew of women’s liberation by emphasizing the historic 
responsibility of theoreticians to achieve continuity with 
idarx’s Humanism on the level of the new realities of 
>ur era, is a context for grappling not just with women’s 
iberation, but with all forces of revolution, in whatever 
and they happen to emerge. For only through such a 
iew unity of theory and practice, as a new beginning, 
b it possible to concretize the Reason of the masses as 
he path to social revolution. 

t In the 1980s the urgency for returning to Marx’s Hu- 
manism on the ground of the unique contributions of 
tfarxist-Humanism has become most concrete for the 
ingoing revolts within Bolivia. For in August of 1985, 
factor Paz — the same man who led the MNR to power 
n the 1952 revolution — returned to power, whereupon 
le forged an alliance with Banzer (now out of power, at 
jeast temporarily) to impose an anti- worker, anti-peas- 
tnt austerity plan, 

1 s No sooner did he do so, than he was met with a 
nonth-long general strike by the miners, which was in 
lum joined by peasants blocking roads, Seizing land and 
stacking the government. The persistence of some of 
he most militant mass struggles in this hemisphere, 
md the creative ways in which the worker-peasant rela- 
tion is constantly reborn, are once again testing the 
Lieft. 


have now occupied the union’s offices, confiscated its re- 
cords, tom down any literature posted at work and 
barred the union from holding any meetings. They are 
transferring union activists to other areas. 

ASTTEL is now going to the courts to initiate the le- 
gal procedures leading up to a strike. This could take a 
year or two. It is noteworthy that (here have only been 
four legal strikes in the history of El Salvador, suggest- 
ing that the legal path is not an avenue of great prom- 
ise. More probably the union will be forced to dissolve 
and again go underground. 

Early on the morning of Jan. 6, 1986, we met with the 
Executive Board members of SIT AS, an agricultural 
workers union of 3,000 members. If it is dangerous to 
organize in the cities, it is even more so for the campe- 
sinos in the countryside. 

The camp, people, as they are generally referred to 
and who include migratory as well as sedentary work- 
ers, earn 5.20 colonas a day (less than $1) and have not 
received a single wage increase in the last 11 years. 

SIT AS was formed on Nov. 29, 1984. It was the loo- 
sening of restrictions growing out of Duarte’s election 
campaign that allowed SIT AS and other unions to 
emerge. And Duarte promised much. Part of his cam- 
paign included a social pact with labor, an acknowledge- 
ment of labor’s support. But once the image was creat- 
ed, several of the labor people who signed this social 
pact have been thrown into prison. 

SITAS has been waiting 14 months to be officially 
recognized.. .In effect the government has said NO! to 
the first campesino union in the history of El Salva- 
dor. Hence the government is not even honoring its 
own 1983 constitution, and instead continues to ap- 

N. Ireland rightist terror 

Northern Ireland’s ultra right-wing “loyalists” staged 
their idea of a “general strike” March 3, demanding 
that British Prime Minister Thatcher renounce the An- 
glo-Irish Accord signed last November, which supposed- 
ly gives the Irish government a “consultative” voice in 
the affairs of Ulster. (See N&L, Jan-Feb. 1986.) The 
Belfast “strike” turned out to be a series of pogrom- 
type assaults on Catholics, including the burning of a 
factory where 200 Catholic women were working, and 
the maiming of two teen-age youths. Throughout the 
day, the police (R.U.C.) stood by while right-wing mobs 
attacked those who refused to repeat “loyalist” slogans. 
The R.U.C. remains a nearly all-Protestant sectarian 
army. Only two weeks earlier, in cooperation with un- 
dercover British occupation troops, they murdered an 
unarmed 20-year-old. liberation activist. 

The events of the past month in Northern Ireland 
underline the fact that 70 years after the historic Irish 
Easter Week rising against British imperial rule, both 
the revolutionary vision of that daring struggle and the 
consequences of the counter-revolutionary British parti- 
tion of Ireland live on. 

Revolutionary resistance to neo-fascism in Ulster, 
and to the British rule which nurtured it, is rooted in 
the spirit of those who, in the midst of World War I, 
launched a struggle for Irish national liberation. As 
Peter Mallory put it in N&L on the 50th anniversary 
of the 1916 Easter Rising: "James Connolly, a man of 
socialist convictions, led the Irish Citizen Army in a 
life and death struggle to free Ireland from the 
hands of British imperialism... While he did not live 
to see it, the struggle that he initiated finally led to 
the independence of the southern part of Ireland, 
and the Irish have never ceased to struggle against 
the partition of their country into two parts.” 

Today the social conditions in both parts of that par- 
titioned island are so explosive that Ronald Reagan 
rushed to announce $250 million in U.S. economic aid to 
be shared between the Republic and Northern Ireland 
as soon as the Anglo-Irish Accord was signed. Britain’s 
Thatcher, Ireland’s Fitzgerald and Reagan all hear the 
voices of Connolly’s descendants demanding full libera- 
tion. At the same time, this trio is re-defining its rela- 
tionship — especially Thatcher’s — to Ulster’s neo-fascists. 
Seventy years after the Easter Rising, there is ferment 
throughout Ireland, North and South, but Ireland’s lib- 
eration remains to be realized. — Michael Connolly 
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ply an invalid 1962 draconian labor code that forbids 
camp unions. 

The government has attacked SITAS as “Communist 
inspired” and implies that it originated in Managua and 
Havana. In November 1985 four camp organizers were 
murdered. In December another union farmworker was 
killed. 

It was stirring — even with all the death threats rain- 
ing down on their own lives — when this SITAS leader- 
ship would not so much as bend to this new wave of re- 
pression. Everywhere they could they applied pressure 
to defend the livelihood and the very lives of their 
workers. It had brought them to the legislature, the 
courts and the ministries. It had aliened them with oth- 
er more powerful union federations (the First of May 
Committee). It had brought them into contact with the 
students, with the Mothers of the Disappeared, with the 
Christian base communities, with refugees, and with the 
ever-growing number of slum dwellers. 


EDITORIAL 


(continued from page 1) 

and by Reagan himself against all opponents have 
had their desired effect, turning the focus of Con- 
gressional debate into marginal arguments over the 
aid’s timing and conditions. So emboldened has 
Reagan become that he now admits plans to formally 
send U.S. "military advisers” to the contras. 

What has helped make him so brazen is the “bi-parti- 
san applause” for his handling of upheavals in the Phil- 
ippines and in Haiti. The hope that his sudden, timely 
support for the removal of Marcos and Duvalier — 
right-wing dictators who had long served as loyal 
mouthpieces for U.S. imperial interests, but who were 
on the verge of ouster by their own masses — may have 
staved off full social revolution has been made into a 
political category by the Reagan administration. In 
seeking to control “what happens after” the overthrow 
of the old, even before the overthrow is completed, 
Reagan’s new “democratic revolution” is revealed to be 
the other side of the coin of “contra aid.” His chief of 
staff, Donald Regan, admitted as much when he charac- 
terized it as “part of our overall strategy for resisting 
destabilizing forces on a regional basis.” 

In Latin America today, as in the Philippines, the 
“destabilizing forces” do not emanate from the gkfoal 
interests of that other nuclear superpower, Russia, but 
from the deep economic crisis in the Third World and 
from the profound desire of the masses for a new socie- 
ty. Whether one looks at Bolivia or El Salvador, Peru 
or Mexico, ongoing freedom struggles give both U-S. im- 
perialism and native capitalist rulers cause for worry. 

THE LATIN AMERICAN MASSES 

The “destabilizing forces” in 1986 are objective as 
well as subjective, and begin with the crushing foreign 
debt burden borne by the Latin American masses — and 
its ramifications within the borders of the U.S. Between 
1975 and 1982 the debt jumped from $75 billion to $315 
billion; in Mexico alone today it is approaching $100 bil- 
lion. Virtually no Latin American economy has been 
able to grow in the last decade under those conditions. 
In Peru and in Mexico — to name two lands in crisis — 
real wages have fallen below the levels of 1957, and un- 
employment has soared. 

Thus, across the borders of Texas and California 
over one million refugees will enter this year, seek- 
ing jobs. At the same time, thousands from El Salva- 
dor and (Guatemala will seek sanctuary from U.S.- 
supported terror in churches and with solidarity or- 
ganizations. The Latino dimension is growing within 
the U.S. 

In this way, economic questions are revealed to be 
human questions, continuing dialogues between Latin 
Americans who have experienced first-hand both vicious 
exploitation and Third World revolutions, and North 
Americans from the “other America” at home — of 
Black ghettoes and concessions contracts, of youth pro- 
tests and women’s liberation demonstrations. It is this 
human dialogue that the Reagan administration is seek- 
ing to destroy with its “contra aid” and with its prose- 
cution of sanctuary activists. And it is this human dia- 
logue that we are seeking to deepen, to not only assure 
that Reagan’s fake “democratic revolution” doesn’t get 
substituted for a full social transformation, but to so re- 
organize our thinking throughout the hemisphere that 
“what happens after” the overthrow of the old will be a 
new beginning in ideas and in life. 

The latest events in Libya make all Latin America 
wonder whether Nicaragua is next on Reagan’s hit list. 
Our first task in deepening our dialogue with the Latin 
American masses begins with staying Reagan’s hand be- 
fore an attack begins. — March 25, 1986 
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SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY VS. HUMAN NEEDS 


t As a “graduate student in philosophy, 

; I found Eugene Walker’s March article 
/ on technology and human needs excel- 
lent and deeply thought-out. Technolo- 
gy, like science, is basically non-politi- 
cal, non-moral. It is a “tool.” It is up to 
us what we dp with it, whether we use 
it morally, progressively, or whether we 
| use it for commercial greed and for de- 
i struction. What should be stressed, in- 
j sofar as the shuttle, Bhopal and Dalkan 
tragedies go, is that they were examples 
of the worst kind of capitalism, com- 
mercialism — and inhumanity. 

Graduate student 
Yardley, Penna. 

,;'p- ■■ * * * 

1 Angela Terrano’s “Space shuttle is 
j still capital vs. labor” (N&L, March 
j 1986) is a forceful statement of the 
| truth. I work in a plant that produces 
I sterile medical packaging materials, 

I where quality control (QC) should be 
I paramount. High tech has been put at 
j the service of QC, but to what end? 
The QC reports now are computerized 
with daily print-outs, “objective” as our 
’ foreman told us, so that he can use 
: them as a basis to discipline machine 
operators. Technology in a class society 
: certainly is not neutral! 

Paperworker 

| Philadelphia 

| Today I have read in the newspapers 
j; that they are bringing wounded soldiers 
| from Iran for medical treatment. 

Wounded means that they have been 
j affected by chemical weapons. This is 
the world we are living in; we sell arms 
and afterwards we heal those they have 
wounded! 

Correspondent 

Spain 

j I’ve pot seed the work on Marx’s 
| Math Mss., but I’ve read the letters in 
f N&L. To be Russell-like for a moment: 
| thefe is a finite set of meta-languages 
and math is only one of them. If we 
j have a language of the mathematical 
, syllogism, could there not be a language 
} of the other categories? Hegel is rather 
vague on that syllogism. I think he calls 
; it qualitative, then he calls it quanti- 
i tive..,Have ypu noticed how simplistic 
| “marxist” formulations always have 
• that arithmetical form about them? As 
I in “Soviets plus electrification 35 ”? Lan- 
guage, like our concept of time, is his- 
torical. 

Bob T. 

Newcastle, England 

* * * 

I’m glad to see discussion finally 
opening up on the question of science 
*■ and capitalism, but felt that Walker’s 
i article missed the whole point on high 
; tech. What Walker has done is reduce 
j the opposition to science to an opposi- 
tion to “scientism.” This is like making 
a distinction between “good” capitalists 
and “bad” capitalists, making the ques- 
tion an enclave within the movement 
for total freedom. Yes I am opposed to 
science “per se” “as such.” The very at- 
titude of empiricism is alienated and 
f necessarily leads to the extreme of 
j “scientism.” It is not just that science 
and technology have become “fetish- 
I ized.” 

Marxist-Humanist 

U.C. Berkeley 

* * * " s ‘ 

There is no such thing as “sci- 
ence. ..per se,” least of all the science 
which Walker wrote “helped to give 
birth to the modem world” before it got 
“reduced to scientism.” Its role from 
the beginning in what Marx called the 
, “process of separation” of knowledge 
from labor was a consequence of the 
scientific method itself. Science is not 
only a recognition of nature speaking 
for itself but is first and foremost a 
human activity. It is from that absolute 
beginning of mental and manual human 
activity that there comes an intermerg- 
ing of humanity with nature. Isn’t that 
what Marx meant when he criticised 
other materialists like Feuerbach for 
failing to “conceive of human activity 
itself as objective activity”? 


Though the writer quoted Marx’s 
statement that “to have one basis for 
science and another for life is apriori a 
lie,” he set up a duality between chang- 
ing science and changing class relations. 
This lets scientists off the hook because 
social responsibility no longer has to 
flow concretely out of the method that 
informs their activity. Marx’s criticism 
of science from his beginnings in 1844 
through his Mathematical Manuscripts 
does not separate the need to transform 
science from labor’s revolutionary di- 
mension. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 

* * * 

Eugene Walker replies: Ron Brokmey- 
er and Marxist-Humanist, Berkeley at- 
tribute to me a separation of science 
from class society that is the very oppo- 
site of the views expressed in the lead 
article last issue. Neither science nor 
technology have any powers outside of 
class society. Rather, the heart of the 
question is the complex interaction of 
science with/within a class-dominated 
society wherein the class aims of the 
ruling powers determine the thrust of 
science, and science, transformed into 
scientism, becomes in turn a power to 
dominate and degrade men and women, 
opening the door to the possibility of 
the destruction of all of humanity. 

I reject the notion that “science per 
se” is empiricism, that there is a “scien- 
tific method itself’ which has its own 
role. Such statements truly give science 
a power it does not have outside of 
class society, and reinforce the very 
barrier between science and freely asso- 
ciated human labor that both writers 
want to destroy. Marx’s statement on 
“one basis for life and another for sci- 
ence” is the truth of today’s world. But 
the task remains to elucidate the specif- 
icity of these worlds and the process 
whereby we breakdown this division. 

J FRANTZ FANON, 
SOWETO, & 
AMERICAN 
BLACK THOUGHT 

The appendix by Ngugi wa Thiong’o 
on the question of language in the new 
edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought is very co- 
gent. Take the recent conference on 
French language, where one speaker is 
reported to have said that French can 
only be preserved by becoming the lan- 
guage of technology. The very next 
speaker, from the French Pacific, com- 
plained (and not in French) that French 
technology — i.e. atom bomb testing — is 
exactly what is destroying them! 

Black writer 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The 1978 edition caught the high- 
points both in Biko and Soweto, but 
didn’t stop there. The 1986 edition rela- 
tes these highpoints to Marx and his 
sensitivity to language, and lets us see a 
new illumination of Marxist-Human- 
ism’s relation with the Black dimension 
all the way back to the 1920s. The new 
between 1978 and 1986 is not only what 
has happened in the objective events 
but what Marxist- Humanism has devel- 
oped. 

Revolutionary journalist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The view of Steve Biko seen in 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought is truly unique. I be- 
lieve only Marxist-Humanism has taken 
seriously what he had to say. The new 
edition is new not only because we are 
in a new situation in the eight years 
since the first edition, but because we 
are more conscious since Grenada of 
the mortal danger in the narrow anti- 
imperialism that does not sense the en- 
emy inside the revolution itself. The 
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pamphlet now becomes urgent to dis- YOUTH— MAKING THEMSELVES 


cuss with Haitian revolutionaries. 

Revolutionary 
from London 

• 

LABOR— MAKING A STAND 

Many comparisons have been made 
to the situation of the Polish workers 
and the P-9 strikers — who are, I think 
now translating “Solidarnosc” into 
American terms. As rank and file work- 
ers, it is the job of all P-9 supporters to 
give more than money and food and to 
do more than support the boycott. We 
have to build the communications net- 
work needed to get to Austin in the 
numbers our embattled sisters and 
brothers are hoping for. It’s time to 
make a stand even if it will embarrass a 
few hallowed union executives. 

P-9 supporter 
Minnesota 

* * * 

During the Detroit labor rally for 
workers on strike against Hormel, I met 
one of the strikers who had traveled 
from Austin, Minn. When he told me 
about the “Adopt a P-9 Family Fund" I 
showed him a copy of A 1980s View: 
The Coal Miners General Strike of 
1949-50 and The Birth of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S. and told him 
the story of the direct autoworkers-to- 
coal miners relief caravan and of how 
letters asking for correspondence back 
from the strikers were sent along with 
the food and clothing to West Virginia. 
He said, “I’m going to take it back with 
me. We’ll read it for ideas about what 
we can do!” and pulled $2 from his wal- 
let over my objections that I’d be glad 
to make it our gift. 

Labor activist 
Detroit 

* ♦ * 

It hurts me as a worker to see what 
is happening with the TWA strike. The 
flight attendants are starting by agree- 
ing to 15% givebacks — but even that is 
not enough for management! It reminds 
me of what Marx said, that even if the 
workers lived on air and Were paid 
nothing, that would not satisfy the capi- 
talists. 

Felix Martin 
Los Angeles 

There is something new happening in 
1986, with workers on strike all over 
even if there are no great victories. Ahd 
it is really something new to find out 
that Black 3M workers in South Africa 
just demonstrated in sympathy with 3M 
workers in Freehold, New Jersey who 
were being threatened with having their 
plant shut down and their work sent 
out of the country. I think the South 
African workers were telling the rulers: 
“You’re not going to use us for slaves.” 
That must be what Raya Dunayevska- 
ya meant when she said in her book 
Philosophy and Revolution “the dia- 
lectics of liberation is not pragmatie or 
only Black much less narrowly national- 
ist. It is global as well as revolution- 
ary.” 

US Auto Radiator worker 
Detroit 


CANADIAN INDIAN STRUGGLE 

Here’s a further note on Shainape 
Shcapwe’s article about the human 
blockade the Canadian Indian Haida 
people carried out in their fight for a 
land claim settlement here and the ar- 
rests of a number of elders that fol- 
lowed. The British Columbia govern- 
ment has now chosen to upgrade, the 
charges against some of the younger 
members of the Haida Band, thereby 
increasing pressure while avoiding the 
criticism that would have followed if 
the tribal elders had been further perse- 
cuted. The upgrading will, of course, 
permit the imposition of more severe 
penalties. That struggle continues. 

Lefty 

Vancouver, ILC. 


HEARD 

I was one of several thousand whc 
gathered here on March 1 to send of 
1,200 marchers on the intended nine- 
month Pro-Peace March to Washington, 
D.C. — which has now been stopped foi 
lack of money for food for the march- 
ers. It is clear that the marchers them: 
selves had little to do with any deci- 
sion-making about the march, or with 
the lavish send-off, complete with a full 
array of stars and local politicians. 

Regardless of what happens to the 
march now, what was impressive was 
the number of youth for whom this was 
their first protest. One youth from 
Georgia had been building homes for 
the poor and realized the toll militarism 
is taking on the American people. A 
Black youth from the Midwest had 
been involved in drug rehabilitation and 
now wanted to stop the arms race. You 
could hear these youth talking about 
everything from the farm crisis, to the 
civil rights movement, to previous peaces 
movements, to the plight of the home- 
less. I’m confident they will find anoth- 
er way to make themselves heard. ‘ 
'Cyrus Noveen 
'■yr. Los Angeles 

At a meeting of students for divest- 
ment of the University of Utah’s hold- 
ings with companies that do business 
with apartheid South Africa, the main 
speaker emphasized that divestment 
could put pressure on the government 
in South Africa and help avoid a blood- 
bath. One angry young Black woman 
challenged him, saying divestment 
wasn’t enough because a bloodbath was 
already going on, and more would be 
needed to overcome apartheid which 
wasn’t about to peacefully surrender. 
Her anger was intensified because she 
herself is fighting an anti-discrimination; 
suit against the racism here. - 

Correspondent 
Utah 



A MEMORIAL FUND FOR PEACE 

Because of a father’s love for his 
daughter, a lifelong socialist and peace 
activist, who died last summer, and be- 
cause of their mutual desire for peace, a 
fund in her memory has been created 
for use by The Peace Center. Contrib- 
utions are tax deductible and may be 
sent to June Gilhart Memorial Fund, 
Mt. Diablo Unitarian Church Peace 
Center, 65 Eckley Lane, Walnut Creek, 
California, 94596. Please let your read- 
ers know. 

Walter Paine 
Berkeley 



RETROSPECTIVE/PERSPECTIVE 

I have read several of Dunayevska- 
ya’s works, including Dialectics of Lib- 
eration, which I found somewhere in a 
shop in Amsterdam:,. When I was pre- 
paring a Lenin study I met a few eye- 
witnesses of the Russian revolution in 
Paris, people who knew Lenin and Trot- 
sky. Dunayevskaya has really gone be- 
yond looking back, connecting a pene- 
trating analysis of Marx and Lenin with 
a revolutionary perspective for our 
time. 

Correspondent 

Holland 

The three parts of the “Thirty Years 
of News & Letters: a Retro- 
spective/Perspeetive” each seemed to 
have an important but different kind of 
“focus”; and what becomes clear from 
the whole is what Marxist-Humanism 
means — as philosophy and as Perspec- 
tive. That was the ground that gave 
birth to News & Letters and has conti- 
nued as the ground ever since. It was 
good to see the announcement that the 
full text will be available soon in pam- 
phlet form. 

Secretary 
Chicago. , 
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REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION: THE PHILIPPINES, HAITI 


Thank you for your publications. It is 
a timely endeavor since we are still in 
the process of establishing our own the- 
oretical development as we go on to 
struggle for our freedom. The ideas of 
too many activists here are a mere re- 
hash of Party ideologies. There is an id- 
eological vacuum that must be filled. 
Dunayevskaya’s work on “the last writ- 
ings of Marx which point a trail to the 
L98Qg” is indispensable for Marxists who 
want to re-establish their theoretical 
foundations...We are trying to see how 
we can help you increase your subscrip- 
tions and help you in your fund drive. 

Student 
The Philippines 

• * * * 

There is a new element to U.S. for- 
eign policy since the developments in 
Haiti and the Philippines. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans were determined 
that this time the U.S. should not ad- 
here too long to a dictator who had lost 
his control over the people. I believe 
they learned the lesson from the Irani- 
an Revolution. Both State Department 
intellectuals and Middle East scholars 
have been criticizing the Carter Admi- 
nistration for holding on to the Shah’s 
regime too long, arguing that, if 
Bakhtiar had been propped up earlier, 
the U.S. would still be in control. They 
Were smarter in Haiti and in the Philip- 
pines. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Chicago 

Mila D. Aguilar— -the poet, teacher 
and journalist who was arrested for sub- 
version last year in the Philippines and 
kept imprisoned even when the charges 
were dismissed — was liberated by 
“People Power” and released on Peb. 
28. She is thanking N&L for your sup- 
port. 

Philippines Research Center 
Connecticut 


When Raya Dunayevskaya spoke, in 
her first Workshop, about how you can 
“choke a notion” I kept thinking that 
this is just what Reagan is trying to do 
in Haiti and the Philippines. To me 
that’s exactly what is so important 
about the new edition of Frantz Fanon, 


Soweto and American Black Thought. 
Both the appendix on Negritude by De- 
pestre and the appendix on the counter- 
revolution in Grenada by Dunayevskaya 
take up the relation of organization to 
the masses. The concept of revolution- 
ary organization cannot be separated 
from life. Our goal of becoming a bi- 
weekly is a challenge not only to the 
Right, but to the Left. 

N&L Committee-member 
Bay Area 

■v : » : 

Editor’s Note: The video-tape of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Workshop /Class on 
“ Current World Events and the Dialectic 
Method” is available for rent or purchase 
from N&L. Write for information. 


WOMENS 

MEDIA 

DIRECTORY 


Please help us get the word around 
that our Directory of Women’s Media is 
available at cost ($12 a copy), since we 
volunteer all of our time at no salary as 
our contribution to the key role that 
women’s media play for the women’s 
movement. Entries include addresses, 
phone numbers, contact people and 25- 
word descriptions written by the groups 
themselves. Over 500 groups are ar- 
ranged geographically with alphabetical 
cross-indexing. Tell your readers it is 
available from: 

Women’s Institute for 
Freedom of the Press 
3306 Ross Place, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 


THE HEAD-FIXERS 

I have to let off some steam over the 
MOVE situation in Philadelphia, and 
how the so-called “liberal” media types 
(thought police) are attempting to di- 
rect the views of the area into a pro- 
Goode mood over the May 13, 1985 
events, blaming the victims for that act 
of genocide. Three TV personalities — 
Clarke, Kane, and Gardiner — and one 
city councilman, Blackwall, have been 


totally pro-Goode. Only columnist 
Chuck Setone has been unbiased and 
concerned about justice. The whole 
thing, otherwise, reminds me of the PR 
job done for J.P. Rockefeller following 
the Ludlow massacre. 

, New correspondent 

Pennsylvania 

I recently read an article (in a spe- 
cial, memorial “Sit-Down Edition” of 
the UAW Local 659 Searchlight) by 
Genora Johnson, the leader of the 
Women’s Emergency Brigade of 1937. It 
was about “the Head Fixing industry” 
(first called that by John Keracher) — 
which the article called “the most im- 
portant industry in the U.S....composed 
of major newspapers, radio, television, 
magazines, and buttressed by key per- 
sonalities in academia, politics and la- 
bor.” Amen! And I would add to that 
list “all too much of the Left.” There 
truly is an urgent need for the kind of 
revolutionary journalism N&L demon- 
strates. 

Observer 
J Chicago 


REVOLUTIONARY 

JOURNALISM 


The in-person reports that come di- 
rectly from South Africa, from the Phil- 
ippines, from the picket lines here — di- 
rectly from everywhere — demonstrate 
that N&L, far from being a sterile look 
at the theories of freedom, is about 
people — people speaking for themselves. 
That I think is concretely what working 
with “history in the making” means, 
and what separates N&L from all the 
rest of the Left. 

Health care worker 
Salt Lake City 


Your paper is sadly in need of edit- 
ing. Too many sentences are unneces- 
sarily long, cruelly convoluted and awk- 
ward, witit a high level of jargon. I am 
an unemployed blue-collar worker with 
a college education. 1 have read Volume 
I of Capital. And I have so much trou- 


ble reading N&L that I don’t honestly 
think workers read anything more than 
the specific short workplace articles you 
write for their benefit. 

Reader 
Oak Park, Illinois 
* * * 

N&L is one of the few labor-oriented 
newspapers that addresses pertinent is- 
sues in such a way that the average 
worker can comprehend them. Most 
left-wing periodicals are either written 
for some mythical American radical 
group or are so unsophisticated that 
racism, sexism, and anti-gay problems 
are discussed in an idealistic fashion. 
Unfortunately most of my activist 
friends believe that all we need is a 
“fairer system” where women, Blacks, 
gays, Jews, etc. can compete in the eco- 
nomic system; they don’t seem to see 
that labor and capital are diametrically 
opposed. 

Student 

> Oregon 


I’m giving $20 on the Appeal to ex- 
pand News & Letters to a biweekly. 
Part of it is for a copy of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker? Journal be- 
cause I believe the working class can’t 
do a damn thing without the inspiration 
of Black workers in this country! The 
workshops you’re having will be a suc- 
cess if they involve the participation of 
workers in them. What I really like 
about News & Letters is the Readers’ 
Views section. I’d like to talk directly 
with so many people in there. 

■ Old socialist 
Pontiac, Michigan 


HAVE YOU SENT IN 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 

The urgency of the fight against 
Reaganism demands that N&L be- 
come a bi-weekly! Can you help 
us raise the funds we need to ex- 
pand our work? We need your 
help! 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 

U.S. and Africa,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, and 

"Black Caucuses in the Unions” by. Charles Denby $2 per copy 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Grenada: Revolution, Counter-Revolution, 
Imperialist Invasion 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America’s Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism 

& Latin America $1 per copy 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 per copy 

□ Marx’s "New Humanism” and the Dialectics of 
Women’s Liberation in Primitive and Modern 
Societies 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 50f per copy 

LI Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

20e postage 

Now Available in Spanish: 

Marxismo y Libertad 

de Raya Dunayevskaya $8.00 per copy 

Rosa Luxemburgo, la liberacidn femenina y la filo- 
sofia marxista de-la revolucion 

de Raya Dunayevskaya . . r . $8.00 per copy 


□ The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s 
Unknown Mathematical Manuscripts 

by Ron Brokmeyer, Franklin Dmitryev, 

Raya Dunayevskaya $1 per copy 


□ Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and 
World Humanist Concepts 

Special bulletin on Marxist-Humanism as a body of Ideas by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Eugene Walker, Michael Connolly and Olga Doman- 
- . - $1.00 per copy 


□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 


D Marx and the Third World: New Perspectives 
on Writings from His Last Decade 

by Peter Hudis , $1 per copy 


□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 


D Bound volume of News & Letters 
(Aug. 77 to May 84) . . . . $20.00 per copy 

□ A Guide to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist- 
Humanism - 1941 to Today; Its 
Origin and Development in the U.S. 

:;-V t- ■ • • - .( . $1 per copy . 


> News & Letters is available on microfilm from University Microfilms International, 
300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

' News & Letters and most other publications are available on tape for the blind. For 
information, write to News & Letters. 


□ Women’s liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $15.95 ($38.50 hardcover) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya . : ' $10,95 per copy 


□ Marxism and Freedom 
. . . from 1776 to today 
1982 edition. New introduction by author 
by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 


□ Philosophy and Revolution 

from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

1982 edition. New introduction by author 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal Life in the South and’North 


by Charles Denby, 

Editor of News & Letters 


$7.50 per copy 


□ Subscriptions to News & Letters 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, 111. 60605 

Enclosed find $ for Hie literature checked. 

Please add 75* to each order tor postage. 

III. residents add 8% sales tax 
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Lesotho coup, Savimbi and Reagan 


Ronald Reagan’s rolling out the red carpet for Jonas 
Savimbi, that Angolan mercenary leader supported by 
South Africa, may appear to have no connection with 
the coup in tiny, faraway Lesotho. The truth, however, 
is that what characterizes apartheid South Africa — the 
visage of Hitler — pervades all capitalist regimes in the 
post-World War II world, and is inseparable from the 
five years of rule by Ronald Reagan. The history of the 
Reagan administration proves an unbroken continuity of 
Ronald Reagan’s retrogressionism motivated by his vi- 
sion of the “final” war for which he keeps the U.S. nu- 
clearly armed and reaching for the skies. This threat to 
humanity’s very survival does not stop Reagan. 

"CONSTRUCTIVE ENGAGEMENT” 

Here is the record of Reagan’s relationship with apar- 
theid South Africa: He no sooner got into the White 
House (1981), than he quietly invited the chief of staff 
for intelligence of the South African Defense Forces to 
visit the United States. Two months later this was fol- 
lowed by an open official visit by South Africa’s Foreign 
Minister. No more than three months were needed to 
reveal what strategic “philosophy” Reagan devised as 
he pontificated on what he called “constructive engage- 
ment.” The following year the Administration worked 
mightily to get the IMF (International Monetary Fund) 
to approve a loan of $1.1 billion to prop up South Afri- 
ca’s apartheid economy. 

Reagan’s "constructive engagement” these years 
led him to send a high official to Austria to meet Bo- 
tha’s Foreign Minister and announce its "success” by 
prematurely "predicting” that everyone will soon 
-witness Botha’s "reformism” in the address he was 


soon to deliver. Instead, that address further expand- 
ed Botha’s "apartheid” with a State of Emergency 
martial law, as he took time out to slap Reagan’s 
face by wondering at the gall of the U.S. for "inter- 
fering” in South Africa’s "internal affairs.” 

Nothing, however, neither the slap in the face, nor 
the undeclared civil war of that savage, armed regime 
against the unarmed -Black majority, would turn Reagan 
away from his so-called “constructive engagement.” 

On the contrary. No sooner had apartheid South Afri- 
ca engineered the coup in Lesotho, and lifted its embar- 
go just as soon as the new Lesotho puppet head of state 
put all African National Congress refttgees on a plane 
out of Lesotho, than the red carpet was rolled out for 
Jonas Savimbi who has been South Africa’s stalking 
horse in the whole of southern Africa. 

REAGAN’S ANTI-COMMUNISM, 

BOTHA’S STALKING HORSE 

While no one doubts either who Savimbi is or that 
South Africa engineered the coup in Lesotho, few in the 
United States see the connection of the two with the 
Reagan Administration, which is preparing to aid that 
mercenary, unacceptable creature. With Savimbi’s invi- 
tation to the White House and his speech to the Herit- 
age Foundation, the lobbying for that aid has already 
begun. 

Instead of being under the illusion that Congress 
will not vote for military support to the likes of Sa- 
vimbi and renaming that mercenary "a freedom 
fighter,” just remember Congress’ repeal of the Clark 
Amendment forbidding military aid without consent 
of Congress. This was soon followed by renaming 


BUCK-BED VIEW 


Language of bondage & revolt 


by John Alan 


For if the word has the potency to revive and make us free, 
it has also the power to blind, imprison and destroy. 

— Ralph Ellis on 

What is the role of language in this age of high tech- 
nology? In America, in Africa, in the Caribbean, the 
language that Black people speak and write illuminates 
relations with white society, is a measure of domination 
and of revolt. 

Teachers in the Black community of East Oakland, 
California, have responded to this question of hi-tech by 
inventing a motivational gimmick called “cash English.” 
The jamming together of the words cash and English 
was thought to be the proverbial carrot that would lead 
Black ghetto students to become proficient in speaking 
and writing standard English, thus opening the door to 
jobs in hi-tech industries. 

REASON IN DUNBAR’S BLACK ENGLISH 

The first assignment given to these students was the 
“translating” of one of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s Black 
dialect poems into standard English. Now it is not a dif- 
ficult task to “translate” Dunbar’s poem into “standard 
cash English.” But the “translation” is more than sub- 
stitution of one syntax and grammar for another. It is 
also the act of destroying Dunbar’s reason for writing 
his poems in the Black English idiom of his time and, 
as Well, hides a good deal of American Black history. 

Dunbar’s original contribution to American Black 
literature was his poetie genius in catching, in the 
ordinary speech of a dispossessed generation of 
Blacks, the richness of their humanity, their intelli- 
gence, their passion- He did this at a time when the 
Block English idiom had been appropriated by a host 
of white racist ideologues and writers of "coon 
. songs” for blackface minstrels for the purpose of lit- 
erally building a national culture around the concept 
of Black inferiority. 

What Dunbar did was to rescue the Black English id- 
iom from the hands of its dehumanizers by revealing, in 
his poetry, that it was a beautiful expression of Black 
subjectivity in the post-Reconstruetion era of American 
history. 

Now it’s apparent that standard English is going 
through its own process of dehumanization as it be- 
comes interchangeable with "cash,” that supreme 
commodity of capitalism. Here .standard English is 
fetishized, that is, its fundamental essence as an ex- 
pression of human consciousness and human social 
relationships in a Society is hidden. 

I am not saying here that Black students should re- 
ject, in toto, standard English, but recognize that every 
language is imbued with the dominant thoughts and 
ideas of its culture. 

NEGRITUDE AND ITS CRITIQUE 

Thus, the radical negritude poet Leon Damas began 
a revolt in the French language by fracturing its syntax 
and grammar so that the pigment of Black could show 
through. It was in the realm of language that negritude 
poets began their revolt against French colonialism. 

Frantz Fanon, though unlike the negritude poets 
Who often confined their revolt solely to the question 
of language, did write in his Black Skin, White Masks 
of the invidious domination of the French language 
in France’s colonies; how it separated the Black col- 
onial intellectuals from the Black masses by provid- 


ing the "cultural gauge” by which these intellectuals 
could, measure their superiority vis-a-vis the masses. 
Fanon wrote that to "speak” a language "meant 
above all to assume a culture, to support the weight 
of a civilization...” 

Today in neo-colonial Africa language remains a con- 
crete political issue. The choice of language designates 
one’s class, one’s political philosophy as well as the line 
of demarcation that separates revolution from counter- 
revolution. Because of the political potency of language, 
we have included in the new expanded edition of 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto & American Black Thought an 
appendix on “The Politics of Language in African Liter- 
ature” by the Kenyan writer Ngugi wa Thiong’o. 

Ngugi writes that the battle between the opposing 
forces in Africa, imperialism and its neo-colonial allies 
on one hand and, on the other hand, the masses of 
peasants and workers, makes “the choice of language 
and the use to which language is put...central to a peo- 
ple’s definition of itself in relation to its natural and so- 
cial environment.. .Hence, language has always been at 
the heart of the two contending social forces in the Af- 
rica of the twentieth century.” 

"This is not South Africa” 

Los Angeles, Calif. — “This is not South Africa,” 
Los Angeles Trade Tech student Ron Webster said, just 
before four campus security officers grabbed him, 
pinned him to the ground, and started to beat on him, 
and Capt. Richard Devlin applied the choke-hold re- 
straint. 

Webster, President of the Black Student Union at 
Trade Tech and known for his outspoken views, was 
one of a group of 300 community college students who 
had come out to the March 5 Board of Trustees meet- 
ing to protest proposed budget policies that include the 
layoff of 143 tenured faculty and cutbacks in courses, 
programs and services. 

Webster was yelling for help. An instructor from 
Los Angeles City College (L.A.C.C.), Henry Ealy, 
rushed over. "If a faculty member had not been pres- 
ent,” Ealy later said, "there’s the distinct possibility 
Webster would have been killed. The chokehold con- 
stitutes use of deadly force. I was near enough to 
smell the vomit out of Ron Webster’s mouth. I saw 
Devlin’s neck quivering and his eyes shining; I 
haven’t seen that type of racist rage since I left Loui- 
siana 25 years ago.” 

The Los Angeles Police Dept, arrived with their pad- 
dy wagon. Ron Webster was taken to jail, booked on 
charges of “challenging to fight at school,” and held 
without bail. 

At a protest demonstration the next week at L.A.C.C., 
students linked the issues of faculty and program cut- 
backs, and campus security buildup. “They are trying to 
control our minds, experiement with our minds,” one 
student said. The cutbacks are due to qffect the instruc- 
tors who brought Black Studies to L.A.C.C. over ten 
years ago, while the use of deadly force by security offi- 
cers stands as a threat and intimidation to those who 
choose to speak out. 

But the students are not intimidated, and are plan- 
ning more actions. 

• ■ ‘ ' •• J ' i • '—Michelle 1 Landau 


military aid "humanitarian aid” in the case of Nica- 
ragua. All a mercenary army has to do to get aid 
from the Reagan Administration, be it in Latin 
America or Southern Africa, in the Middle East or 
Asia, is to say they are "anti-Communist.” 

In a word, Reagan’s close relationship to apartheid 
South Africa has priority over all else. Be it Savimbi 
who is trying to overthrow the Angolan government, or 
the other mercenaries who sure aiming at the same bar- 
baric overthrow of the legitimate, revolutionary govern- 
ment of Mozambique, or the Lesotho coup, Reagan is 
ready with his “anti-Communist” rhetoric. And who, 
pray, were the “Communists” in Lesotho? 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


NEW EXPANDED EDITION 

Frantz Fanon, Soweto & 
American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan 

Introduction/Overview 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner, 
and John Alan 

• The new Introduction /Overview takes up the 80s re- 
volts in South Africa unseparated from a Marxist-Hu- 
manist Critique of post-Marx Marxism. 

Dedicated to the Memory of Steve Biko and 
Charles Denby, Black worker-editor of News & 
Letters (1955-1983). 


HH 

* 


“The struggle for free- 
dom does not give 
back to the national 
culture its former val- 
ue and shapes... This 
new humanity cannot 
do otherwise than de- 
fine a new humanism 
both for itself and for 
others.” 

— Frantz Fanon 


Send $3, plus 75$ postage, to: 
News & Letters, 

59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 60605. 


Jobs! not handouts 

Los Angeles, Calif. — “We don’t want no G.R. 
(General Relief) but a J.O.B. (Job)”: that was the mes- 
sage from 500 people, mostly homeless Black and Lati- 
nos, who came out on Feb. 25 to protest the L.A. Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors’ G.R. policies which include a 
60-day denial of benefits to those who fail to comply ex- 
actly with a long set of bureaucratic rules, and a 
monthly G.R. allotment set at $228. 

These policies result in an average of 4,000 home- 
less people every night, in Los Angeles. The $228 a 
month is not enough to pay for an average Skid Row 
hotel of $240 a month, much less to he able to afford 
food or clothing. 

At the Feb. 25 meeting, hot only did the Supervisors 
table the discussion (and they later voted to retain their 
policies), but the organizers of the protest, the Homeless 
Organizing Team, showed that they were part of the 
problem as well. They controlled and herded the people 
around like sheep, and allowed no creative expression 
by the homeless themselves and their supporters. We 
were all told to keep quiet, and at the end of the meet- 
ing we were all forced to go out one main door, as if the 
organizers were doing the job of the police by securing 
the building. 

Homelessness is the future of all working people 
under capitalism, which Marx foresaw as an inhu- 
man existence. He saw the revolt against that exist- 
ence, saying that the "permanent army of the unem- 
ployed” will be the "gravediggers” of capitalist soci- 
ety. 

Today even the capitalist statistics show a future of 
permanent unemployment and homelessness. The Reag- 
an administration claims seven million jobs were creat- 
ed in the past five years, but these are all low-wage, 
non-union, dead-end service positions. 

What future does that give American workers? I work 
six ahd seven days -a week, weight dr more hours a day. 
While some, of us - are overworked, others are unem- 
ployed. It has been 100 years since we began the 
strug'.gle for the eight-hour day. We need a new move- 
ment for a three-or four-hour day against capitalist ov- 
erproduction. We need a new human society which can 
provide for -us as human beings. 

i ; t Y; » < i i - < > « • • < * ■ • — Eugene Ford 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U. S. 

T HE MARCH 21, 1985 lecture, “Dialectics of Revo- 
lution: American Roots and Marx’s World Human- 
ist Concepts,” that the Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs sponsored, was the 
occasion at which I handed in new material for the 
years 1981-85, and promised to bring the Collection up 
through the end of 1985. In the process of my working 
on Marxist- Humanist Perspectives for 1985-86, the 
Marxist-Humanist archivist, Michael Connolly, informed 
me of newly discovered materials dating back to the 
mid-1920s. When I looked at the U.S. Congressional 
“Red Files” on the founding convention of the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress, the vivid memory of my ar- 
rival in the U.S. during the Palmer Raids against 
“Reds” and Negroes in the post-World War I period 
came back to me. That was not because my memory in- 
stantly recalled what happened over a half century ago. 

No, the spur to the remembrance of things past was 
the present, Reagan’s ongoing retrogressionism and his 
super-patriotic fanaticism of calling each revolutionary 
national independence movement “Communist,” as he 
does all dissidents at home. Counter-revolutions have a 
way of repeating themselves during world crises, wheth- 
er in the Palmer Raids in the 1920s, or in the rise of 
McCarthyism in the post-World War II period following 
the 1949 revolution in China and the creation of apar- 
theid South Africa. The struggle now makes it impera- 
tive to trace the absolute opposite of the counter-revo- 
lution — the revolutions in thought as well as in fact. 
Our epoch is crucial, not alone because that challenge is 
the task of this generation, but because in those three 
decades of the post-World War II world there arose a 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theo- 
ry. ' 

That movement challenged the theoreticians to work 
out so new a relationship of practice' to theory as to 
have that unity achieve a totally new stage. To get a 
feeling for the revolutionary opposition in the 1920s, see 
Section I, Part A, especially the documents on the Neg- 
ro Champion, the organ of the American Negro Labor 
Congress, on which I worked. Thus, America’s Black Di- 
mension, far from being broken by the post-World War 
I riots against them, gave rise, at one and the same 
time, to both the largest mass movement of Blacks ever 
in the U.S., Garveyism, and to the American Negro La- 
bor Congress, which expressed the Russian Revolution 
in its internationalism. 

“Black/Red” was also pivotal in the labor struggles of 
the 1930s, which transformed the industrial face of the 
nation with the creation of the CIO. Before the CIO, 
however, the labor struggles reached their highest point 
in the San Francisco general strike of 1934. While San 
Francisco had always been a union town, the strike 
posed not just a union question or a strike in a single 
industry — the longshoremen — but a political, revolution- 
ary, general strike in which I was very active. I was 
then the organizer of the Spartacus Youth Club in Los 
Angeles. In order to show that these types of revolu- 
tionary strikes, far from being “foreign,” as the Hearst 
papers were screaming, were very American, I wrote an 
article for the Young Spartacus (June, 1934) which 
went back to the railroad strikes of the 1870s, concen- 
trating on the very first general strike in St. Louis — 
1877 — when “the strikers took possession of the city and 
ruled for an entire week.” 

The Depression certainly shook up America, and the 
strike struggles of the 1930s created both industrial un- 
ionism arid introduced new paths in cognition itself. Far 
from pragmatism and American thought being one and 
the same, Marxian dialectics was very much on the 
American scene and was reflected in the multifaceted 
discussions engaged in by workers as well as intellectu- 
als. I experienced this when I was conducting classes in 
Los Angeles on Marxism for youth. I then returned to 
the Midwest, East and finally to Washington, D.C. 
(Hitchhiking was the main mode of transportation in 
those years). 

B Y 1936, WHEN I was living in Washington, D.C., I 
became active in support of sharecroppers’ struggles 
in the South. Interracial relationships became a key 
question during the Depression. In Washington, D.C., 
for example, which was still a “Jim Crow” town except 
for streetcars, Ralph Bunche — then chairman of the Di- 
vision of Social Sciences at Howard University — was in- 
strumental in establishing, with the Communists, a new 
National Negro Congress, and helped the socialists, who 
had organized the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, to 
establish the Washington Committee to Aid Agricultural 
Workers as a support group for the 1936 Arkansas 
sharecroppers’ strike. (See my “Two forgotten pages of 
Ralph Bunche’s life story,” News & Letters, March, 
1972.) I was a member of this committee, which includ- 
ed Carter G. Woodson, founder of the Journal of Neg- 
ro History, and Prof. Dorsey, a political economist at 
Howard, who was to become the Washington chairman 
of the International Defense Committee for Leon Trot- 
sky in 1937. The Black Dimension here opened the two- 
way road between the U.S. and Africa for me,' especially 
since Nnamdi Azikwe was then in the U.S. writing his 
i Renascent •Africa, > 


Introduction/ Overview to \ olume XII ,pf The Marxist-Humanist Archives 

Retrospective and Perspective — The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 1924-1986 


Along with these new findings from the 1920s and 
1930s first being introduced into the Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, I want to add also to the section on my 
work as Russian secretary to Leon Trotsky in 1937-38. 
The three pieces I translated on the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, and Leon Trotsky’s letter of Jan. 5, 1938, to 
Shachtman, which informed Shachtman that I was 
translating part of Trotsky’s work, How the Revolution 
Armed Itself, were all part of making the 1917 Russian 
Revolution so relevant to the 1937 Spanish Revolution 
that Trotskyists should become both active participants 
and theoreticians. In a word, what the Trotsky letter 
doesn’t say is that it was done for the Spanish revolu- 
tionaries so that they could have the 1917 ground for 
the 1937 Revolution. 

The same type of ground for current (1937) activity 
in South Africa was attempted by Trotsky in his intro- 
duction to the South African publication of Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto on the 90th anniversary of its 
writing. 


Marxist-Humanism, Its Origin 
and Development in the U.S. 

Two new volumes have been added to the 
Collection: 

VOLUME XI : 1981-1985 — DIALECTICS 
OF REVOLUTION: AMERICAN ROOTS 

and world Humanist concepts 

VOLUME XII: RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PERSPECTIVE — THE RAYA DUNAYEV- 
SKAYA COLLECTION, 1924-1986 ] 

Each new volume has an introduction by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. 

• This newly-expanded 10, 000-plus page collec- 
tion is available on microfilm. Five microfilm 
reels at $20 each. The entire collection is $100. 
Please write to: Archives of Labor and Urban Af- 
fairs, Walter Reuther Library, Wayne State Universi- 
ty, Detroit, MI, 48202. 

• The Guide to the GoUfeetion prepared by 
News & Letters is available for $2. Please write 
to: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Room 707, 
Chicago, IL y 60605. 


On the other hand, the shock of the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact in 1939, followed by the outbreak of World War II 
and Trotsky’s call for the defense of Russia, signalled 
the beginning of the end of world Trotskyism. The 
many tendencies that sprang up within Trotskyism 
questioned the very nature of the Russian state and the 
Russian economy, rather than just the political bureau- 
cratization that Stalin introduced and that Trotsky had 
fought. 

I plunged into the study of all the Russian Five-Year 
Plans. (The most valuable research work was done in 
the Slavic Division of the New York Public Library, the 
Library of Congress, and Hoover Institute in California.) 
What the new additions to documents on the theory of 
state-capitalism reveal is that, at the same time I was 
engaged in research on the Russian economy of 1928-39, 

I was translating for myself philosophic works of Marx, 
those that were listed by Ryazanov as “Preparatory 
Works for The Holy Family” and which we now know as 
the famous Humanist Essays, as well as Lenin’s Ab- 
stract of Hegel’s "Science of Logic.” My translations 
have now been found in their very first form. (See 
#8845.) In a word, the relationship between philosophy 
and economics was intensified. Indeed, by the 1940s I 
saw philosophy as inherent in new revolutionary 
forces — labor, Black, women, youth. 

Thus the studies in state-capitalism were integral to 
the intensified activities in the 1940s with, once again, 
the Black Dimension being pivotal. See especially the 
documents on my debate with Coolidge (Ernest Rice 
McKinney), # 9008. The Schomburg Collection was the 
place where I did much of my research on Black Ameri- 
ca, which was reflected in my 1948 article, “Maintain 
the Schomburg Collection!” 

I N 1947 THE Fourth International allowed me to 
present the theory of state-capitalism at their world 
conference in France. I debated Ernest Mandel (Ger- 
main) ' there. What is most memorable from the' trip ‘ 


was, however, not the Trotskyists but the meeting with 
a Camerounian who told me of the revolution they had 
when the Germans left and the “Free French” were 
going to return. (See my 1947 letters, # 661.) 

When I completed the translation of Lenin’s Abstract 
of Hegel’s "Science of Logic” in 1949, L looked for a 
publisher for it, knocking on many doors and meeting 
with the Columbia University Russian Department, but 
publication had to wait until 1957 with my Marxism'' 
and Freedom. The many letters in this period disclose 
the relationship of philosophy and economics— -specifi- 
cally of Hegel's, Science of Logic to Marx’s Capital — 
and connect those studies to the letters I wrote to min- 
ers on the general strike in 1950. These reveal that I 
was changing the form of my work on state-capitalism 
and Marxism to what became Marxism and Freedom. 
(See Section III for the letters of this period.) 

It all resulted in the break-up of the state-capitalist 
tendency known as “Johnson-Forest,” and the critique 
of all post-Marx Marxists. I called for a re-organization 
of Marxist groupings, and the theoretical work that re- 
sulted in 1957-58, Marxism and Freedom, spelled its 
aim out as re-establishing Marxism in its original form, 
which Marx called a “thorough-going Naturalism or Hu- 
manism.” That period saw my first attempt to make an 
outline of what would become the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives. (See # 9357.) y 

The whole question of the relationship of any ongoing 
event with the past, with the very concept of Archives, 
depends on the two opposite words — continuity and dis- 
continuity. Whereas only great divides in epochs, in cog- 
nition, in personality, are crucial, and may relate to, 
turning points in history, no discontinuity can really 
achieve that type of new epochal “moment” unless it 
has established continuity with the historic course of 
human development. 

Naturally, the significance of Archives for any Marx- 
ist-Humanist has, as ground, what we learned from 
Marx’s Archives, especially from the writings in his last 
decade, and especially the Ethnological Notebooks 
which were first transcribed in 1972. That work cast a 
totally new illumination both on Marx’s rhulti-linearism 
as it relates to his studies of pre-capitalism and indeed 
on the whole course of human development. These No- 
tebooks so integrally related the “new moments” of 
Marx’s last decade that it made it possible to grasp 
Marx’s Marxism as a totality. In a word, the new mo- 
ments of his last decade, and the very first writings of 
his break from capitalism and his founding of a whole 
new continent of thought and of revolution in 1843-44, 
were one continuous development of what Marx called 
a “New Humanism.” This is the reason why we consid- 
ered the 1880s a “trail to the 1980s. :: Put differently, 
neither the first nor the last of Marx’s new moments 
were a question of something that happened in the 19th 
century, but became an imperative for our age. 

T O RETURN TO 1958, that was the year DeGaulle 
came to power in France and I saw, at one and the 
same time, a new form of fascism and the imperative 
need for new international relations of those who op- 
posed both poles of capitalism — U.S. and Russia— 
whether they held fully to the theory of state-capitalism 
or not. A correspondence developed with Battaglia Co- 
munista in Italy (Onorato Damen); Munis, a Spanish 
exile; Chaulieu and Vega, as well as Jean Malaquais in 
France; and Harry McShane in Britain. An Internation- 
al Conference was held in Milan, Italy, in November - 
1959, and I made a trip to Europe to attend and hold 
other discussions. I had in my hand for the trip Marx- 
ism and Freedom as well as our new pamphlet, Na- 
tionalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro- Asian Revolutions, and I insisted that all those 
who attended had to focus on the new revolutions in 
the Third World. I asked that the African comrades be 
invited. (I continued corresponding with Africans until I 
went to Africa in 1962, and they helped map my trip to 
Nigeria, Ghana, Senegal, and the Gambia.) 

The European International Conference itself, while 
not grounded in philosophy, Marxist-Humanist or other- 
wise, and not agreeing with my analysis of the very new 
African Revolutions, did approve my motion to continue 
discussion on a regular basis in the Italian journal, Pro- 
meteo. Out of this trip, a Marxist-Humanist group was 
established in Britain, headed by Harry McShane. 

The pivotal points of my address to the International 
Conference were further developed in the 1960 Thesis, 
“The World Crisis and the Theoretic Void,” which was 
published in Italian and French in Prometeo, the publi- 
cation of the International Center of Correspondence. 
(Onorato Damen had introduced me to the publisher La 
Nuovo Italia, which published the Italian edition of 
Marxism and Freedom.) That special section of Pro- 
meteo continued to publish my articles, which included 
my critique of Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital, 
as well as one on the Cuban Missile Crisis. 

* • ■ 1 (continued next month) 
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Gan Haiti’s revolt deepen? 
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(continued from page 1) 

the countryside in a national literacy campaign. They 
have been circulating a list of demands including reduc- 
tion of taxes, political and trade union freedoms, and 
doubling of the minimum wage. 

Workers are taking to the streets, demanding wag- 
es, but most importantly, "dechoukaj” (uprooting) of 
the Macoutes in management. In Port-au-Prince, 
strikes first hit the Haitian American Sugar Compa- 
ny (HASCO) 'mill until police intervened, and then 
spread to the customs bureau, bus drivers, and facto- 
ries. About 250 U.S. firms, attracted by wages of 
93.50 per day, employ 60,000 workers, including vir- 
tually all production of Cabbage Patch dolls (Coleco) 
and baseballs used in the U.S. 

/it. The peasantry has been a fundamental force in the 
movement. In southwest Haiti, a key city in the over- 
throw was Jeremie, where the government was derisive- 
ly called “the republic of Port-au-Prince.” There, weeks 
before Feb. 7, the masses had neutralized the local Ton- 
tons Macoute, especially in the small villages: attacking 
them, burning their houses, causing many to flee the 
area. In northern Haiti as well, but also far from the 
capital, the movement had emerged from deep within 
the masses. One leader who has since come forward is 
24-year-old Jean Tatoun, an illiterate man who led a 
guerrilla band of six people in the Gonaives region 
which helped drive Out the Macoutes. 

The truth is that, ever since the 1804 revolution, the 
peasantry has kept some of its own communal forms, its 
own language (Creole), and its own African-influenced 
culture, by no means limited only to “voodoo”. 

Under Francois Duvalier, beginning in 1957, that 
peasantry became the most oppressed in its history, as 
Bis 15,000 Tontons Macoute and 300,000 informers for 
Hie first time allowed the despotic central government 
to reach into every village, giving the lie to Duvalier’s 
claim to be ruling on behalf of the Black masses. Papa 
Doc still could not stop peasants in the 1960s from 
Surning HASCO cane fields, and attacking the houses of 
Bis Tontons Macoute. But none of the guerrilla inva- 
sions in the 1960s managed to sink roots, resulting in 
martyrdom of young revolutionaries. 

Under Jean-Claude Duvalier (“Baby Doc”), yet an- 
other shock to the already starving peasantry came in 
1S83-84 when U.S. agricultural “advisers” slaughtered 
a® of Haiti’s 400,000 black pigs, while offering promises 
so- replace them— by 1990! This was done with the re- 
gime’s approval in order to protect U.S. agriculture 
&om a remote swine fever threat. At one stroke peas- 
ants were deprived of their life savings, their health and 
dH-age instance, and a very important part of their in- 
digenous religion. The black pig was all that to the 
peasant, who did not use banks. The species had sur- 
vived 500 years. The “free” replacements and $40 “com- 
pensation” the U.S. offered of course went not to the 
peasant, but to Jean-Claude Duvalier and his cronies. It 
was the end for him. 

OPERATION DECHOUKAJ (UPROOTING) 

The revolutiohaiy overthrow of Duvalier is 1986 was 
indigenous, was internal, was deeply rooted in the mas- 
ses. It was outside the capital too. An exiled revolution- 
ary told us: 

“In some areas, such as Gonaives, student and intel- 
lectual circles have existed underground for some time. 
This is what the mass revolt revealed when the masses 
began to dechouke (uproot) the Macoutes. Because 
even suspicion of reading Marxist literature is grounds 
for imprisonment and even death under Haitian law — 
and that law has not- been abolished by the new re- 
gime — students and intellectuals had to be so secretive 
that a dozen discussion circles existed without any 
knowledge of each other’s existence. They only surfaced 
-When the mass revolt struck. 

“In one instance, a copy of Lenin’s State and Revolu- 
tion was passed around through so many hands for 
reading and studying that when it returned to its origi- 
nal owner the copy was completely unreadable due to 
all the markings and wear it had undergone.” 

Today residents of Gonaives, the center of revolt in 
both 1984 and 1986, proudly wear the T-shirt: “Go- 
naives, Pivot City of the Revolution — Operation De- 
chouke (Uproot) May 23, 1984-February 7, 1986.” 

As Andrd Charlier wrote in an article on "Opera- 
tion Dechoukaj in Gonaives,” the distribution of leaf- 
lets by the thousands began in 1984 and continued 
into 1985 : "People are stressing the surprising effec- 
tiveness of mass organizations without General Sec- 
retaries, without Central Committees. ..without hier- 
archy or visible structure: the political police finds 
hi one to arrest, because they cannot arrest the 
whole population” (Haiti- Observateur, 3 / 7 / 86 ). Leaflets 
were being photocopied clandestinely in government 
trffiees by low-level employees, and being distributed 



by people such as Charlier’s niece and nephew, five 
and seven years old! 

A split within the rulers also undermined the regime. 
Jean-Claude had allowed the Army and the old elite a 
greater share of power in recent years. Today Reagan is 



trying to. install in power a refurbished version of the 
U.S.-trained Army and the old elite, to whom the U.S. 
turned over power after the 1615-34 American occupa- 
tion. That tiny French-speaking elite had been unable 
to solve the problems of the 1950s. Today the crisis is 
much deeper. > 

HAITIAN REVOLT INDIGENOUS 

In response to all of this mass creativity, some on the 
Left also serve up the same old answers such as Com- 
munist Party leader Gdrard Pierre-Charles, who claimed 
that the movement “lacks a fundamental element, a po- 
litical-military vanguard that can take power.” But he 
was in Nicaragua, not Haiti. At the same time, the CP’s 
“minimum” program calls once again for tailending the 
bourgeois parties, as in the 1950s. 

Other Left exiles recognized something totally new 
had occurred that was indigenous, and deeply rooted in 
the peasantry. They freely admitted that the Left had 
no roots there and that they too were surprised at how 
events had turned out, with new forms of organization 
unfamiliar to them. They pointed out that even before 
Duvalier, the Haitian Left had thought liberation would 
come from impulses from outside Haiti, such as Cuba or 
Europe. '■■■Xvii;..- . 

Haiti’s Black revolt in 1986 has had a profound effect 
on Black America, as seen in the participation of Afri- 
can-Americans at Haitian demonstrations in Miami and 
New York, deepening what began in 1980 with the soli- 
darity of U.S. Blacks with the “boat peopile.” 

Because Reagan correctly sees Haiti as the Caribbean 
Black masses’ answer to his Grenada invasion, he is 
sharpening his knives to make sure “decfeoukajT (up- 
rooting) leaves the bourgeois neo-colonial system intact. 

The period ahead will show whether Reagan will be 
able to choke off full revolution. To be sure, that is not 
fully in his hands. Much depends on the creativity of 
the Haitian masses, and on whether revolutionary ele- 
ments of the Left can match that creativity by helping 
the Haitian masses to fully unfold a humanist banner 
which would transform Haitian society by a total, social 
dechoukaj. 


(continued from page 1) 

At NYU ti»e first response came in the form of a 
discussion of the Marxist-Humanist method of grasp- 
ing a new stage of cognition when philosophy and 
revolution are not separated, and how the theoretical 
expression of that new stage of cognition keeps com- 
ing alive for each generation of revolutionaries to 
work out anew. What was concrete here was the 
Marxist-Humanist articulation of the affinity that 
Steve Biko in South Africa saw between his Black 
Consciousness movement, the thought of Frantz Fa- 
non and American Black thought. 

This was shown graphically in the “Fanon book” with 
our dual dedication of this new edition to the memory 
of Biko and Charles Denby, the Black worker-editor of 
News & Letters, who had ended his autobiography In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal with the 
relationship; of Biko to Fanon and Black America. There 
continued the most critical tracing of that new stage of 
thought from the first 1978 edition of Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto and American Black Thought through the 
1980s. This too was graphically illustrated with a photo- 
graph of Black mass protests in Miami’s Liberty City 
and the vary latest developments in South Africa with 
the formation of COSATU (Congress of South African 
Trade Unions) with a picture sent to us from South Af- 
rica of its inaugural congress. 

At Columbia a very different response to the need for 
philosophy and the reorganization of Black thought 
emerged. It came in the form of a sharp battle of ideas. 
The attraction of cultural nationalism as the Black al- 
ternative to American white racism exerted its own pull 
on Black thought. In opposition to Euro-American val- 
ues it presumably poses the moral superiority of an Af- 
rican cultural past. In place of the Great White Lie, as 
Fanon concluded, it substitutes the Great Black Myth. 
Expressed in its sharpest terms the question debated 
was whether in gaining a “mind of one’s own” the task 
is to uproot the existing exploitative reality or co-exist 
with that racist reality in a Black cultural enclave. 

NEW OPENING IN HAITI 

Just how limited that “alternative” is, became appar- 
ent in discussions with Haitian intellectuals and activ- 
ists about the present situation in their native land. 
There, tile cultural nationalism of Duvalierism was 
what the Haitian masses were revolting against. Indeed, 
so sharp js the dialectic of the struggle to oppose the 
truncated negritude of Duvalierism that they have giv- 
en their own Creole expression to their revolutionary 
activity —dechouke (to uproot). Not only have they 
rediscovered the revolutionary dimension of their own 
history and culture and in the process created altogeth- 
er new methods, but they have by their spontaneity and 
reason challenged all tendencies in the Haitian Left to 
eschew its truncated Marxism and work out a Marxism 
that is indigenous to Haiti. 

As Haitian intellectuals I spoke with made clear, 
the view that the impetus for change in Haiti could 
only come from the outside has been swept away by 
the masa toppling of the Duvalier regime and by the 
determination to dechouke Duvalierissi. 

However, can this clearing the ground of Duvalierism 
also open a theoretical clearing, one which may provide 
Haiti the best opportunity to work out a philosophy of 
revolution? This is as much a task for Black thought in 
the U.S. as it is for the Caribbean and Africa. It is this 
which makes it imperative to continue the dialogue be- 
gun around the new expanded edition of Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto& American Black Thought. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capi- 
talism, whether in its private property form as in 
the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia or 
China. We stand for the development of a new hu- 
man society based on the principles of Marx’s Hu- 
manism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices 
of revolt from below could be heard not separated 
from the articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 
A Black production worker, Charles Denby, author 
of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
became editor of the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and National Chairwoman of the Committees, is 
the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philoso- 
phy and Revolution ’and Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on 
the American scene and shows the two-way road 
between the U.S. and Africa. These works chal- 
lenge post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s 
Marxism. At a time when the nuclear world is 
threatened with the extinction of civilization itself 
it becomes imperative not only to reject what is, 
but to reveal the revolutionary Humanist future in- 


herent in the present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. We or- 
ganized ourselves in Committees rather than any 
elitist party “to lead.” The development of Marxist- 
11 umanfcm in the U.S. , 1941 to Today is recorded 
in the documents and on microfilm available to all 
under the title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, on deposit at the Labor History Archives of 
Wayne State University. 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploi- 
tative society, we participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and those intellec- 
tuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of. both: capital and labor.” We do not. separate the 
mass activities from the activity of thinking. Any- 
one who is a participant in these freedom struggles 
for totally new relations and a fundamentally new 
way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited, to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees. 
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Freedom dialogue with 
Central American youth 


by Ida Fuller 

Central America, not as geography but as revolution 
and counter-revolution, as freedom ideas and as jingois- 
tic patriotism, has been a crucial dimension in the 
1980s. For the youth of Central America it has been a 
question of life and death. For youth in the United 
States, living under the Reagan presidency, it has been 
the constant threat of “another Vietnam,” of being sent 
to fight. Already thousands of U.S. youth take part in 
never-ending military “exercises” in Honduras. And 
Reagan is now talking about sending “advisers” to the 
counter-revolutionary contras attacking Nicaragua. 

Isn’t it time that we as U.S. youth learn about what 
is happening to the youth of Central America, what 
kind of a life they face, and see whether we can create 
a new relationship with them, rather than threatening 
to invade their lands? Recently I had a chance to talk 
with some Salvadoran and Guatemalan refugees living 
in Chicago, protected by the sanctuary movement. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN REFUGEES SPEAK 

Emilio, a young Salvadoran peasant who had fled the 
country because “I did not want to serve in the military 
and murder my brothers and sisters,” told me of the re- 
sistance of many Salvadoran youth to forced conscrip- 
tion and army raids of classrooms to take draftees. 

Youth run away despite utter starvation and a law 
which rules that a 14-year-old refhsing to serve can 
be considered a "deserter” and shot. "Many of these 
youth had fled to Nicaragua. When the revolution 
began, they not only fought for it, but began to say: 
'We are Nicaraguans too.’ ” 

Gladis, another Salvadoran youth, when asked what 
she thought of the slogan of South African students, 
“Freedom Now, Degrees Later,” told us of her real edu- 
cation: At age 12 she had joined an organization of poor 
people in the shantytowns and travelled in a bus, giving 
speeches in the ghettoes of San Salvador. At the same 
time, “I was forced to learn embalming because of the 
increasing number of people who were killed by the 
army every day.” As a 16-year-old, and already a long- 
time participant in labor and student strikes, she was 
forced by army death threats to leave El Salvador. 
Both were “determined to return to El Salvador when 
the revolution begins.” 

Jose and Andrea, Guatemalans who had different ex- 
periences, revealed another dimension of the freedom 
movements in Central America. Jose, an activist who 
had been jailed for helping to form a peasant union 
spoke of the attempts to create organizations of Indian 
peasants and students. “Most university students in 
Guatemala today avidly read Marx for this reason.” An- 
drea, who had fought a police kidnapping of her hus- 
band, expressed the thoughts of many “mothers of the 
disappeared” when she said, “This experience has made 
us even more determined to fight.” They were all hun- 
gering for a Second America to solidarize with them. 

WAYS TO SOLIDARIZE 

The sanctuary movement has been the most concrete 
solidarity — providing shelter and support for refugees 
fleeing from threats, torture and death in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. And it is this movement that the Reag- 
an administration has chosen to attack with a series of 
trials, accusing those who help the refugees of violating 

Protest surveillance 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Hardhats, video equipment, 
cameras and radios have rapidly become part of stan- 
dard operating procedure for Ann Arbor police working 
with the University of Michigan as they attempt to put 
a lid on political protest by students. The University 
1 called them in March to protect Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory weapons developers from the 
threat of public scrutiny. 

A small group protesting campus recruitment by Liv- 
ermore were kept under constant surveillance by video 
| cameras and were denied entrance to the budding in 
which recruitment was taking place. They were followed 
closely by police cars as they moved around campus, 
and one woman was even accompanied by police offi- 
cers as she rode an elevator to visit friends afterwards. 

Those of us who object to use of the U of M campus 
as a free forum for government figures and institutions 
were first filmed by police at an “Unwelcome Bush” 
demonstration when the Vice-President made an ap- 
pearance in Ann Arbor last October. 

The next appearance of the police in full force with 
riot gear and cameras was during demonstrations 
against the CIA recruitment on campus in November. 
The video-tapes were used as evidence in the trial of 26 
persons arrested in thus non-violent protest. 

Though discussion of their freedom of speech was 
strictly prohibited from their defense, two juries found 
the protection of these freedoms more defensible than 
the University’s right to squelch dissent at any cost. 
Among the three groups charged, two went to trial with 
one acquittal and one hung jury. The last group had 
, charges against it dropped, as prospects for successful 
prosecution looked dim. — U of M student 


U.S. immigration laws. 

The latest trial is that of 11 sanctuary activists now 
going on in Tucson. Three North American activists 
and a Salvadoran refugee have- now refused to testify 
and have been put under house arrest until the end of 
the trial, by Judge Earl Carroll. And those refugees who 
have been forced with threats of deportation to appear 
in court, have made that threat public at the beginning 
of their testimony. 

While the Reagan courts are now trying to call a re- 
trial for another sanctuary activist, Stacey Merkt, an in- 
creasing number of churches and cities are offering 
sanctuary to Salvadoran and Guatemala n refugees, 
everywhere from South Texas to Detroit, Phoenix to 
Seattle, Los Angeles to New York and Chicago. 

We as U.S. youth need to find ways to solidarize with 
Central American youth. The sanctuary movement is 
one way, not only because the refugees need our sup- 
port, but because we have much to learn from listening 
to their stories, their ideas for a very new and different 
Central America. It can be the beginning of a real free- 
dom dialogue between youth in North America and 
youth in Central America. 


Youth in Revolt 





Students protest military dictatorship in Santiago, 
Chile, Mar. 13. At least 10 were arrested as police 
struck with water cannons. 
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Black students are protesting harassment of Blacks 
by campus police at the Univ. of Texas in Austin. Met 
with insensitivity from the administration, they broad- 
ened their critique to point out campus buildings named 
after KKK members and another named after “a former 
UT president who vowed never to admit a Black to this 
school,” as well as a statue of Jefferson Davis. 

In Atteridgeville, South Africa, 30,000 Black youths 
boycotted high schools Feb. 13 to commemorate the 
death there of 15-year-old Emma Sathekge under the 
wheels of a police truck two years ago. That event had 
sparked the ongoing South African youth revolt. 

In the first sizable anti-apartheid demonstration in Is- 
rael, several dozen students and teachers at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem shouted down the South Afri- 
can Ambassador when he tried to speak there in Febru- 
ary. They called for an end to apartheid and for the re- 
■ lease of Nelson Mandela. 
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In its latest effort to squelch dissent, the Israeli mili- 
tary administration of the occupied West Bank has 
sharply increased arrests of Palestinian students. At 
least 24, many of them elected student government offi- 
cers, are being held indefinitely without charges. 

Half of the students at Washington High in Long 
Beach, Calif., went on strike to protest the addition of a 
half hour to the school day. “All they’re doing is keep- 
ing us in, not raising the quality of education,” said one 
student. Further north at Burbank High, 1,000 students 
stayed out to honor a picket line of striking teachers. 
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Utah right wing attacks 
shanties, freedom ideas 

Salt Lake City, Utah— Here at the University 
of Utah, students have initiated efforts, modeled after 
those at Dartmouth College, to get the University to di- 
vest from its investment in apartheid South Africa. The 
violent right-wing attack on these efforts is also strik- 
ingly similar to the vigilantism at Dartmouth. 

In the middle of the night, someone threw a Molotov 
cocktail at the shanties students had erected on cam- , 
pus. Luckily, they missed their mark and the students 
sleeping in the shanties were not harmed. But this was 
not the first attack. Shortly after the first shanty was 
erected, two Afrikaners kicked it down during the night. 

Students, undaunted, quickly rebuilt the shanty 
and have gone on to set up a second one nearby. 
They plan to erect one more each week, in order to -> 
force the University to confront them and its own 
holdings in South Africa. 

Three thousand students have signed a divestment 
petition. Student “leaders” have reacted to this issue 
with cynical realpolitik games. The outgoing student 
body president voted with the majority at a University 
meeting not to divest, against the overwhelming support 
for divestment at the prior student government meeting. 

The incoming student body president and vice-presi- 
dent strongly supported divestment during their cam- 
paign and donated the wood from their campaign for 
shanty construction, but since their election they have 
backed down and said they need to “study” the divest- 
ment issue more. When I suggested we impeach them, a 
prominent leftist and anti-apartheid activist told me no, 
we could only try to elect a “progressive” next year. 
But two days later a group which included former sup- 
porters of the electees and students not active in the 
anti-apartheid struggle initiated recall procedures: 

That the right-wing attack is directed against freedom 
ideas and not just shanties can be seen by the presence 
of “Accuracy in Academia" (AIA) here. Though their 
spy network operates under strict secrecy, a campus^ 
newspaper reporter has learned that their attack is fo- 
cused against the economics department. And they have 
had some success, as the immediate response of leftist 
instructors was to “be careful” about what they say. 
But AIA aside, the truth is that the College of Business 
dictates what books can be used and what; can foe 
taught in economics classes in which “its” students are 
enrolled. 

The question is, as Ida Fuller clearly put it in the 
March, 1986, N&L, “What are American youth going to 
do about these attacks?” The non-answers of students 
who talk about “being careful” and running a “pro- 
gressive” for student government next year come from 
their elitist pessimism. Ida Fuller’s question persists; it 
is our task to work out the answer together. 

—Student activist 

Smith college: Divest now! 


Northampton, Mass.— The Smith College Senate 
Ethical Committee held a referendum calling for Smith 
to divest from companies doing business in South Africa 
within two years, and 73% of all students voted for the 
referendum. The Board of Trustees rejected that pro- 
posal outright. That is why we started the blockade 
which eventually turned into the occupation of College 
Hall. 

About 250 women students held College Hall for 
five days, and went through a lot of different phases 
in trying to work out the best thing to do. We finally 
ended the occupation Sunday, March 2, when the 
Board of Trustees agreed to a dialogue with us. Then 
we held an all-day moratorium of classes on Thurs- ^ 
day, March 6, and had speakers come to educate** 
people about what is going on in South Africa. 

We have gotten a lot of support from students at oth- 
er campuses. We held three rallies for the five-college 
area of Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, Hampshire and 
the University of Massachusetts. We had statements 
sent to us from students at Brown, U.C. Berkeley, Bos- 
ton University, Dartmouth and Brandeis, as well as 
from Harry Belafonte, Gloria Steinem and the House- 
keepers Union at Smith. One Smith professor, Phil 
Green, said that in 20 years students have never made 
him feel this way about an issue. 

The occupation was so well organized and that really 
made you feel glad you were part of it. The Senate Eth- 
ical Committee is now redesigning their proposal, and a 
dialogue is taking place between the committee and the 
Board of Trustees. Twenty people are on a fast. Al- 
though we’re not blockading now, we’re still sitting in at 
College Hall until they divest. 

— Woman student 
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Coming next month: 

In person report from Mexico 
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In-persdn report: Philippines after Marcos 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Manila, The Philippines— The Feb. 23-26 po- 
litical revolution was a historical event of paramount 
importance. For two decades the fascist dictatorship 
ruled over the entire country. It was finally broken 
down after years of continuous struggle and self-activity 
of progressive forces. With the establishment of the lib- 
eral democratic regime of Aquino the struggle for a tru- 
ly democratic society is still on. It is still faced with the 
possibility of ruling class domination and consolidation 
of the political power of pro-imperialist and conserva- 
tive forces. 

The only political forces capable of ensuring the suc- 
cess of the February revolution and helping the Aquino 
government to truly liberalize and democratize its atti- 
tude are the cause-oriented groups. It is the task of the 
cause-oriented or progressive groups to consolidate their 
forces to outmaneuver the political arm of the pro-im- 
perialist and conservative forces. Through channeling 
their efforts by organizing the spontaneous unorganized 
masses, the cause-oriented groups serve as the check 
and balance between Aquino and conservative forces. 

The Aquino government is surrounded by different 
hegemonic blocs of the ruling class. These are four 
separate groups represented in the government and 
which helped Aquino to become president: 

• Blocs headed by Cory Aquino and her church-based 
supporters, composing the presidential advisors of Cory. 

• The United Nationalist Democratic Organization 
(UNIDO) led by Salvador Laurel, vice-president, prime 
minister and foreign affairs minister, is a former Marcos 
ally and traces its origin to a landowning oligarchy. UN- 
IDO is prominent for vacillation in its political stance 
during the Marcos years. 

• The new armed forces of the Philippines headed by 
Gen. Fidel Ramos and Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile. 

• The PDP-Laban however maintains its openness to 
. the progressive groups. These are relatively less con- 
servative compared to that of the three factions within 
the ruling class. 

The institutional church or the Catholic church 


played a pivotal role in the February revolution as an 
ideological force. It has ensured its vested interests in 
the Aquino government. The Catholic church owns vast 
tracts of land and large financial assets. It also main- 
tains its anti-Communist stance far from being influ- 
enced by theology of liberation which the “grass- 
roots”church (priests who are in contact with the mas- 
ses) articulates. 

Cory Aquino inherited the military coercive apparatus 
of Marcos, used to repress the masses. With a new im- 
age the military headed by Gen. Fidel Ramos, having 
close links with the Pentagon and Washington and a 
West Point graduate himself, announced in the early 
days of the Aquino government that the top priority of 
the new government is to fight ‘lawlessness” and con- 
tain or eradicate the insurgency movement staged by 
the NPA-CPP-NDF (New People’s Army-Communist 
Party of the Philippines-National Democratic Front). 
Enrile, a former Marcos crony and a strategist of the 
martial law era, owns vast amounts of wealth accummu- 
lated during the Marcos years. 

The first few days of Aquino’s presidency were 
tested by the conservative stance of the military in 
the policy of releasing the political detainees. In line 
with Pres. Aquino’s policy, more than S00 political 
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22,000 Filipino workers at Clark Air Force Base 
and Subic Naval Base are on strike over severance 


detainees were released including the alleged Chair- 
man of the CPP, Jose Maria Sison, and other top 
leaders in the insurgency movement. 

A ceasefire with the New People’s Army had already 
been effected and the negotiations between the different 
factions with the Moro National Liberation Front and ; 
the Bangsa Moro Army had also been underway since 
last week. 

The international financial institutions such as the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund-World Bank are preparing : 
to play a role in the Philippine economy under the 
Aquino government. A $30 billion debt has still to be 
negotiated by the Aquino government. The entry of for- 
eign capital has been encouraged by the present admi- 
nistration in line with its economic policy of increasing 
the employment rate. 

Meanwhile the present administration is reeling from 
the disastrous effects on the economy wrought by the 
massive spending of the Marcos government during the 
presidential elections and the wealth taken by Marcos 
and his cronies, estimated to be between $5 billion to 
$10 billion, more than enough to momentarily solve the 
budget deficit. Its impact however in the local economy 
is disastrous. More than 100,000 government workers 
are expected to be laid off. 

A number of cause-oriented groups in Manila have 
now coalesced to form a single political group called 
LAKAS or Lakas ng Sambayanan (Power of the Peo- 
ple) formerly Cory Aquino People’s Power (CAPP). 
These groups supported Cory Aquino’s bid for presiden- 
cy. The new coalition took its first move against the 
new government by demanding the resignation of Jose 
Fernandez, re-appointed as governor of the Central 
Bank. It has also supported the call of Cory Aquino re- 
garding the resignation of the 11 judges in the Supreme 
Court who were appointed by Marcos. 

Bayan (Bagong Alyansa ng Bayan or New Alliance of 
the People), composed of above-ground Leftists who 
boycotted the election, was not a part of the coalition 
for the present. The political isolation of Bayan howev- 
er did not deter its move in adopting a policy of critical 
support for the new government especially Cory Aquino , 
and PDP-Laban. — Filipino activist , 


S. Korea protest 


Over 2,000 opponents of Chun Doo 
Hwan’s military regime in South Korea 
took their campaign for direct elections 
to the streets of Seoul on March 11. 
They threatened to boycott indirect 
elections that Chun plans to use to 
handpick his successor in 1988. In Feb- 
ruary the government had put nearly 
300 people under arrest, including 80 
members of the National Assembly, and 
deployed thousands of police to prevent 
opposition party leaders from meeting 
to expand their petition drive for direct 
elections. 

Despite university officials refusing 
students permission to participate in 
the drive, student support has been so 
widespread that riot police have been 
waiting with shields and armored trucks 
outside compuses throughout Seoul and 
storming student rallies, and have raid- 
ed 14 bookstores near universities in 
mid-March, confiscating over 1,200 
books. Defying the government’s furious 
warnings and attacks, students, the lib- 
eral opposition, and a number of church 
leaders have joined to demand demo- 
cratization. 


showcase for all the ills besetting a 
“centralized economy,” shortly thereaft- 
er Russia allowed a world-televised 
broadcast of the launching of a mission 
in their own space war program, involv- 
ing a crew of cosmonauts and an orbit- 
ing space station. Meanwhile, Russia’s 
expenditures for housing, health, public 
transportation, education, nutrition and 
other human needs stand at the lowest 
point since the end of World War II. 

Far from this 1986 Party Congress 
marking any fundamental shift in Rus- 
sia’s state-capitalist direction, it is a 
continuation of the Andropov ascendan- 
cy in 1982. The fact that the head of 
the KGB, the Russian secret police, be- 
came the head of Russia marked the fi- 
nal stage of state-capitalism’s degenera- 
cy. Gorbachev’s rise to power came un- 
der Andropov. 

The real significance of 1986 is that it 
marks the 30th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution. That is the true 
measure of liberation in Russia and 
East Europe. 


ment-owned factories to demand imple- 
mentation of promised paid holidays. 
Police attacked the strikers, arresting 
111, and repressed the movement. The 
111 face long prison terms for “having 
stopped production and excited public 
opinion.” 

Given the deep economic crisis and 
the recent setbacks to Mubarak — the 
Achille Lauro humiliation by Reagan 
and the suicide in jail of the mentally 
disturbed Sulim an Khater (a border po- 
liceman who had killed seven Israeli 
tourists but who was made into a hero 
by the fundamentalists and the Left) — 
it was surprising to some that the Feb- 
ruary riots did not spread to the urban 
masses and workers. While deeply dis- 
contented, those masses evidently ab- 
stained from following the “leadership” 
of either the fundamentalists or the po- 
lice, saving Mubarak’s neck for the mo- 
ment. 


native must begin by confronting the 
racism which is ever so pervasive in 
France today. 


Spain NATO vote 


French racism 


Unrest in Egypt 


Russia’s Congress 


The meeting of the recently-conclud- 
ed 27th Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party was anti-climactic. Every- 
thing approved there had been previ- 
ously aired and solidified by Mikhail 
Gorbachev in various speeches, drafts 
and at assorted party meetings last fall. 

The party Plan calls for a concentra- 
tion of high-tech expenditures in prod- 
uction. Through increased automation, 
speed-up, Stakhanovism (and unemploy- 
ment?), Russian workers are being told 
to march on, under labor “discipline,” 
to fulfill the target of a fantastic 130- 
150% increase in labor “productivity” by 
the year 2000. Through this route, Gor- 
bachev expects to squeeze and sweat 
the capital Russia needs to compete on 
the world market with no slack in mili- 
tarization. The twin pole stars for the 
next Five-Year Plan are science and 
technology. 

Russia is not exactly a technological 
“basket case.” While the U.S. media- 
State Department outlets focused on 
the Congress as if it were a creaky 


On Feb. 25, thousands of paramilitary 
police conscripts rioted near luxury ho- 
tels at the Giza pyramids, and in He- 
liopolis, Mubarak’s wealthy home town, 
both of them just outside Cairo. In He- 
liopolis, Islamic fundamentalist and 
some slum youths joined the police con- 
scripts. But industrial workers near He- 
liopolis did not come out, instead barri- 
cading Themselves inside their factories 
for protection. In Tura, another Cairo 
suburb, rioters stormed a prison and 
freed prisoners, including some funda- 
mentalists. 

President Mubarak responded by us- 
ing the army to arrest the police, and 
by replacing their top cop with an army 
man. At least 150 people were killed 
and 500 wounded in the biggest upheav- 
al since the 1977 food riots. The police 
conscripts, drafted for three-year stints, 
live in miserable conditions and their 
work consists of repression of mass ac- 
tivity and guarding the powerful. The 
riots broke out when their terms were 
rumored to be extended for a year. 
These police, numbering over 300,000, 
were created by Sadat after 1977. 

In mid-February, thousands of textile 
workers went on strike against govem- 


The viciously racist vote in the 
French parliamentary elections not only 
gave the ultra-right National Front 
some 33 seats in the National Assem- 
bly, but demonstrated the full bank- 
ruptcy of the policies of the French 
“Socialist” Party. Abandoning almost 
any hint of socialism during its years in 
power, Francois Mitterrand’s Socialists 
decided instead to see how well they 
could manage French capitalism “with a 
human face.” 

In deciding to compete with the 
French capitalists at their own game, 
the Socialists not only gave up on any 
pretense of socialism, but helped ojjen 
the door for the emergence of the racist 
anti-immigration demagoguery of Jean- 
Marie Le Pen and his National Front. 
“Paris is a beautiful city, but there are 
too many blacks and Arabs now,” 
mouthed one of his supporters. But the 
Socialists, though proclaiming their op- 
position to Le Pen’s open racism, did 
not even dare to run one Arab candi- 
date for the National Assembly in the 
south of France where the North Afri- 
can population is greatest and the rac- 
ism the most intense. How far is this 
from the Jim Crow racism of the U.S. 
where, until the Black movement of the 
1960s, no Blacks could run for office in 
the South? 

Socialism as a genuine human alter- 


The vote in Spain in favor of remain- 
ing in NATO was certainly in part due 
to a promise that a yes vote would 
mean a reduction of the 12,500 U.S. 
troops in Spain and to a pledge of no 
nuclear weapons on Spanish soil. As 
well, it was tied to a wish not to defeat 
the Socialist Party (PSOE) of Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez who had been 
voted into power in 1982 on a platform 
pledged to pulling Spain out of NATO, 
and has now reversed his position and 
supports a pro-NATO stance. 

But all this cannot hide the defeat 
which this vote represented. It repre- 
sents a set back for a movement which • 
had called for Spain to be both anti-nu- 
clear and independent of direct Ameri- 
can military presence. 

Spain is where the West European 
anti-nuclear movement has re-emerged. 
That is a central reason why West Ger- 
many’s President Helmut Kohl put so I 
much pressure on Spain to vote “yes” 
to NATO. The Spanish anti-nuclear : 
war movement has a strong proletarian 
dimension which was expressed in many 
of the demonstrations the past few 
years against the government’s shut- 
down of state-owned industries and the 
growing unemployment, now 22%, 

Last year, when Reagan travelled to 
Spain after sanctifying the Nazi ceme- 
tery in Bitburg, he was confronted with 
the most massive and militant demon- 
strations of his European trip. We 
wrote in the June News & Letters: 
“Far from ‘Spanish culture’ being the 
reason for the massive anti-Reagan 
demonstration, not just on Bitburg, but 
on his support of counter-revolution in 
Nicaragua, it was a remembrance of 
what the Spanish Revolution represent- 
ed that was the real reason for the mas- 
siveness of this outpouring.” (“Political- 
Philosophic Notes on Reagan’s Trip to 
Bitburg” by Raya Dunayevskava.) 

The massive protests the past months 
against NATO and against the U.S. mil- 
itary presence on Spanish soil — the 
largest demonstrations since Reagan's 
trip to Spain — did not translate into an 
electoral victory. But this hardly means 
the movement has ended. 





Mexico in ferment: strikes, protests, 


top Reagan’s Acts of War! 

cts of war by any other designation — and Ronald 
gan chose to christen the bombings of five cities in 
ra as a “right of self-defense” — are acts of war. 

! middle of the night 2,800-nautical-mile journey of 
Force F-lll bombers from bases in England to the 
■es of Libya brought death to over 100 Libyans, 
mg the dead was the fifteen-month-old daughter of 
j Muammar Qaddafi; among the injured, two of his 
jig sons. Was one purpose of this raid an attempted 
sanation of the terrorist Qaddafi, even if it meant 
fives of dozens upon dozens of innocent Libyans? 
noring the warnings against such military actions by 
>st all of the European NATO members, finding a 
>rt for the long distance bombing scheme in Brit- 
5 Prime Minister Thatcher, informing Congressional 
ers well after the F-lll bombers were on their way 
only shortly before the actual bombing raid as his 
service to the War Powers Act, Reagan had his 20 
utes of State terror bombing carried out, and then 
timoniously spoke to the American people about 
“duty” to carry out such a deadly mission, 
lie outpouring of opposition to the bombing, most 
jcially in Europe, was immediate. Not only were 
e large demonstrations in a number of countries, 
mg them Italy, Greece, France and especially 
it Germany, but in England, Thatcher was sub- 
ed to attach both in mass opposition and within 
halls of Parliament. Here in the United States 
•e have been small protests and certainly much 
stioning. 

be leader of one nuclear behemoth, Reagan, has 
slapped down the Libya of Muammar Qaddafi. But 
implications are global. Ronald Reagan, Commander- 
hief, seems determined to be in command of a war. 
i this act alone aimed against Libya, or is it prepara- 
for war against Nicaragua? Was the message di- 
ed to Qaddafi, or to Russia’s Mikhail Gorbachev, 


(continued on page 5) 



by Lou Turner 


March, of this year, a group of Black scholars criti- 
» the direction and intent of a proposed $1.7 million 
y of Black America, commissioned by the National 
lemy of Sciences and the Commission on Behavior 
Social Sciences and Education of the National Re- 
ft Council. The study, which proposes, in the most 
uc terms, to “paint a broad portrait of Blacks in 
rican society” since World War II, is being jointly 
iced by the Carnegie, Ford and Rockefeller founda- 
i, as well as several other corporations. In addition 
immittees to deal with various aspects of Black life, 
immittee on the Status of Black Americans, com- 
I of such prominent Black intellectuals as John 
i Franklin and Eleanor Holmes Norton, has been 
ed to “draw conclusions and make recommeda- 
.” Recommendations for what? 
kGANISM & BLACK INTELLECTUALS 
ice the study would generate no new data, but only 
e existing reports in the same areas of research, “it 
be their intention to analyze existing data differ- 
,” concluded Prof. Bernadette Chachere, an eco- 
cs instructor at Hampton Univ. and National Re- 
ft Council-Ford Foundation fellow. According to 
Chachere, “If that is true, there is nothing in the 
osal to indicate what the study’s theoretical frame- 
will be. We just don’t know the role a study of 
magnitude will play during the conservative shift in 
ic policy that this country has undergone.” 
rat we need to look at is not only that the Reagan 
nistration is sparing no effort to ideologically bol- 
its attack on Black America (a recent Rand study 
he status of Black America, extolling the upward 
tity of the Black middle-class as the measure of 
i “progress,” is the latest addition to Reagan’s 
:eptual arsenal”), or that major corporate interests 


discussions, challenge ruling powers 



Thousands demonstrate in Mexico City demanding 
government assistance to those left homeless by last 
September’s earthquake. 

by Peter Wermuth and Anne Jaclard 


lation of the foreign debt. Workers insisted that the 
constant layoffs and cutbacks in public services had to 
stop. 

Just as significant is the six-month strike of the Oaxa- 
ca teachers in southern Mexico. The strikers brought 
their struggles right to the capital by engaging in hun- 
ger strikes and protests during our stay, thereby forging 
new links between urban and rural struggles. 

One activist told us, "The Oaxaca teachers’ strike 
is totally political, totally over democracy in the un- 
ion, with no economic demand in spite of the fact 
that teachers in the region are poorly paid. The Sin- 
dicato Nacional de Trabajadores de Educacion (El 
SENTE), like all unions in Mexico, is run by los char- 
ros (union bureaucrats) who do the bidding of the 
government party, the PRI. A dissident caucus. La 
CNTE, has 35,000 of the 38,000 union members in 
Oaxaca, but was denied control over the union. The 
strike marks a qualitative change.” 

A leader of La CNTE and a telephone worker told us 
of new labor struggles, where the fight is not only over 


Mexico City, Mexico — Industry and poverty, 
mass struggles and government repression, oil 
riches and unreconstructed earthquake damage, 
are all dualities that reveal the depth of the crises 
gripping Mexico in 1986. 

On a recent trip to Mexico, we were able to get a 
first-hand look at the crisis and at the freedom struggles 
in Mexico. Visiting Mexico soon after the publication in 
Spanish of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, we found a new generation of revolutionaries 
who are looking for new activity as well as a philosophy 
of revolution to ground their activity. Teachers, tele- 
phone workers, high school and college students, neigh- 
borhood organizers, health care workers, economists and 
the unemployed — all were involved in struggles and ea- 
ger for a discussion on what Marx’s Marxism means for 
today, whether as expressed in Marx’s Capital, or in 
the development of Marxist-Humanism in our age. 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND STRIKES 

One of the most important of recent events was a 
demonstration of over 40,000 workers in March, led by 
the electrical workers. Though rallies of this size are 
common in Mexico City, this marked the first time that 
so large a rally had as its main slogan the total cancel- 


(continued on page 10) 


Meridel Le Sueur, feminist author, 
writes to Raya Dunayevskaya on women 
and socialism in the Midwest. Women’s 
liberation, p. 2. 

Philippine youth begin a freedom dia- 
logue with American youth. Youth, p. 2. 

Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts, a cen- 
tury of neglect. Essay article p. 9. 

Hormel strike, an in-person report from 
the Austin picket line, p. 3. 

Also, Dunayevskaya on Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives, p. 9; South Africa pgs. 2, 8, 
12. Report from Prague, p. 5; Native 
Americans in U.S. and Nicaragua, p. 5. 


On the 100th Anniversary of May Day 

Labor’s struggles past and present 


The centennial of the first May Day, when 350,000 
U.S. workers struck for the eight-hour day on May 1, 
1886, comes at a time when today’s organized labor 
movement is in almost total disarray. While 80,000 
workers marched through Chicago streets on that first 
May Day, today we witness such spectacles as leading 
union bureaucrats working with Homael and the state 
to try to halt marches in Austin, Minn, and force strik- 
ing meatpackers back to work. 

Where in the 1880s the AFL vowed to wage success- 
ful strikes in trade after trade by enlisting all other 
trades in support, in the 1980s in the era of Reaganism, 
the AFL-CIO internationals have shown more respect 
for no-strike clauses drawn up by company lawyers than 
for union picket lines. Witness the air traffic controllers 
of PATCO, the Phelps-Dodge copper miners, the Grey- 
hound drivers— despite the militance of their strikes, all 
of them were left isolated to be defeated. Little wonder 
that the percentage of workers in unions has plunged to 
the lowest level since the formation of the CIO. 

It is these sharp contrasts that make us return to the 
first historic May Day and the Haymarket martyrs of 
May 4 in Chicago, not as mere commemoration, but to 
see how the voice of labor militance a century ago 
might speak to the impasse of labor today. 
AMERICAN ORIGINS OF MAY DAY 

In truth May Day is an American holiday. The 1884 
convention of the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions (the predecessor of the AFL) met in Chi- 
cago and declared that “eight hours shall constitute a 
legal day’s labor from and after May 1, 1886.” That idea 
was subsequently adopted in the labor movement inter- 


nationally. 

Organizing and self-organizing of workers in industry 
after industry engulfed America. The general strike of 
hundreds of thousands of workers on May 1, 1886 was 
to be a first step that would be followed by one trade 
or industry at a time, financially supported by the rest 
of labor, staying out until they gained the eight-hour 
day, and in turn helping to support the general strike of 
the next trade. That May Day demonstration of work- 
ers’ power frightened the capitalists, because it was 
clear that nothing short of social revolution had been 
raised. 

Karl Marx had died in 1883, on the eve of this 
movement for the eight-hour day in America. But 20 
years earlier, he had caught what would become the 
workers’ agenda from the moment of the defeat of 
slavery. "The first fruit of the American Civil War 
was the eight hours’ agitation, which ran from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to Califor- 
nia, with the seven-league boots of the locomotive.” 

The International Working Men’s Association, which 
Marx had worked to found at the beginning of the Civil 
War, on the principle of opposing British intervention 
on the side of the South, made the American workers’ 
struggle international by putting the eight-hour day on 
its own agenda in 1866. 

On the first 1886 May Day thousands of workers did 
not hinit their strike to May 1, but stayed out as well 
on the next work day, May 3. That same day in Chica- 
go, police fired on pickets at McCormick Reaper and 
killed two workers. 

(continued on page 10) 
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Meridel Le Sueur writes Raya Dunayevskaya 


Editors note: We are proud to print below the full text of 
a letter written by Meridel Le Sueur to Raya Dunayevskaya 
after Le Sueur read Dunayevskaya’ s book, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. Meridel Le Sueur, writer and rebel, was bom 
in Iowa in 1900. After participating in struggles across 
the Midwest from Kansas to Minnesota, she wrote North 
Star Country in 1945. It was republished in 1984. The 
author of many books and stories, she is still writing and 
fighting today. 

Dear Raya Dunayevskaya, 

On Nov. 11 in Bisbee, beside the ravaged open pit 
mine of Phelps Dodge, I died and was resurrected, (The 
author has just recovered from a very serious illness — Ed.) 
so didn't respond to your wonderful book on Rosa Lux- 
emburg, and the strange opening out of the experience 
of the first world war and the socialists and how the 
women in the midwest knew about and loved Krupska- 
ya and Rosa and Zetkin...and knew about the betrayal 
of the German working class in supporting the war. 

I was at the 1916 meeting of the Socialist party in St. 
Louis where they split on the war. My father was one 
of the founders of the Non-Partisan League in North 
Dakota which came out of the Socialist party. Also the 
midwest followers of Debs believed in the consciousness 
of the working class as the basis of revolution; the eli- 
tist leaders were in the east, Hilquit et al. 

But what is so illuminating to me, and I was not con- 
scious of it, was how my mother and the socialist wom- 
en knew Rosa Luxemburg. Kate Richards O’Hare, the 
great socialist organizer in Oklahoma, gave a lecture on 


'Call Me Woman’ 


Call Me Woman, by Ellen Kuzwayo, Spinsters Ink: 
San Francisco, 1985, 267 pp., $7.95 


Ellen Kuzwayo’s autobiography captures the history 
of the Black South African woman. This lucid account 
of her 50 years of struggle in the movement reflects the 
various stages of consciousness that the movement has 
transcended in its fight against apartheid. 

She began her activity with joining the Youth League 
of the African National Congress (ANC) in 1946. The 
Youth League was founded by Nelson Mandela, Walter 
Sisulu, and Oliver Tambo as a reaction to the leader- 
ship of the ANC which they characterized as “an organ- 
ization of the Black elite.” Instead, Kuzwayo, who be- 
came Secretary of the Youth League, writes that they 
aimed at building a mass grass-roots movement. 

BCM AND YOUTH 

In the mid-1960s Kuzwayo embraced the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement (BCM), which literally began to 
take shape in her home as Steven Biko, leader of the 
BCM, and Kuzwayo’s son, Justice Bakone, were close 
comrades. In 1976 she became closely involved in the 
events of the Soweto rebellion, and later became the 
only woman member of the prominent “Committee of 
Ten,” a local grass roots organization formed to take up 
the grievances of the youth in Soweto. Of the events in 
Soweto and the burning of the beer halls she writes: 

"The young people had long expressed their frus- 
tration and rage at the fact that liquor robbed fami- 
lies, particularly mothers and children, of the fa- 
thers’ wages...When the children burned down the 
stores, they believed that they were destroying a 
symbol of apartheid and oppression.” 

Kuzwayo writes of women’s many — faceted struggles 
in South Africa: she writes of her own marriage which 
she left — leaving her two children behind; and she 
writes of the situation of women political prisoners, as 
she was imprisoned along with all the other members of 
ttie “Committee of Ten.” 

THEORETIC PROBLEM 

The problem I had with the book, however, was a 
theoretic one. In rejecting the system of apartheid and 
criticizing the ethnocentrieism of the early European 
missionaries who totally dismissed the indigeneous cul- 
ture, Kuzwayo seems to take the theoretically not so 
opposite position of expressing blanket approval for all 
aspects of the Black African tradition and heritage. 
Why, for example, does she speak in defense of the hor- 
rible practice of female circumcision as part of the initi- 
ation process of ‘Labolla’? 

So many African and other Third World revolutions, 
including the Iranian Revolution of 1979, were aborted 
because in rejecting the West or sometimes even the 
Russian or Chinese state-capitalism, a ‘pre-colonial’ cul- 
ture or religion was espoused as the alternative. But 
culture or primitive society has never been an ‘undiffer- 
entiated entity.’ It certainly was not so for Marx, as he 
showed in his Ethnological Notebooks, and it can’t be 
so for today’s revolutions. 

Instead, the new direction for today’s revolutionary 
movement in South Africa comes from the aspirations 
of the revolutionary masses, the young men and women 
in Soweto, whom Kuzwayo describes so beautifully. 
They are demanding not only an end to apartheid, but 
new human relations at home, beginning with the 
emancipation of the African woman and new relations 
with fathers, husbands, brothers and lovers. 

— Neda Azad 


Rosa and Clara Zetkin and Kollontai. It must have 
been through the Appeal to Reason, that had the big- 
gest circulation of any paper in the U.S. A full file of 
this paper is in the University of Pittsburg, Kansas. 

This history is not known even by the radicals, the 
history of Socialism in the midwest. Oldahoma was a 
socialist state and Arizona. The constitutions of these 
states of the midwest are radical documents. The setting 
of German Marxists in Wisconsin and Minnesota elect- 
ed Lincoln. Weydemeyer and Schurz, and the Hegelians 
in St. Louis recognized the importance of the Indian 
communal structure. I am writing a short novel of the 
Green Com Rebellion in Oklahoma against the war and 
their revolt in the com, of Appalachian poor and Indi- 
ans and blacks in solidarity. They thought with the Eu- 
ropean workers who would not be for the war. 

The history of the third parties, anti-monopoly par- 
ties, the organization of farmers and workers in the 
midwest from the democratic socialist grass roots strug- 
gle, has not been told. 

I am sending you my book North Star Country, 
which was published in 1945, an attempt at a history of 
the midwest radical people.. .it should be carried on. 
Debs and the midwest socialists and the IWW. My fa- 
ther was an organizer of the 1905 convention. Their be- 
lief in the permanent revolution and the rising from be- 
low. 

Your book illuminates this international consciousness 
and especially the women like my mother and Kate 
Richards O’Hare and Mother Jones and Elizabeth 
Flynn. The story of the IWW-led strike on the iron 
range is untold. The railroad strike against Hill centered 
in St. Paul with Debs and Hill meeting. Debs was the 
great Marxist Humanist. The history is how rising out 
of the furrow, the sod, the organic memory. The Hor- 
mel strike and the farmers movement now is the reap- 
pearance of history buried, the perpetual consciousness 
of freedom. The prairies like the great grain elevators 
rise like cathedrals of memory alive as corn. Also my 
book. The Girl, was harvested from the women in the 
depression. I went to Africa to the women’s meeting 
and for the first time third world women flooded over 
the white racists puritan women... 

I wish my mother could read your wonderful book 
that is an illumination. There will be an international 
women’s union to organize the sweatshops where 70% 
of world production will be out of the bodies of women. 

When the socialist party split during the war, the 
middle west stood against the war and we were tarred 
and feathered, imprisoned and killed. We had to flee 
Fort Scott, Kansas when the Peoples School was physi- 
cally destroyed. We fled the back roads to get back to 
St. Paul where the Non-Partisan League still had an of- 
fice and where Lindbergh’s father also fled the mobs 
who threw red paint on the parade and he fled across 
the pasture in Red Wing and a train with a Non-Parti- 
san League engineer stopped the train arid picked him 
up just before he was attacked by the mob. Our books 
were burnt in our yard in St. Paul. Minnesota was like 
a fascist state. 

Workers’ history is never lost. Found a man sitting on 
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Meridel Le Sueur 

a hill outside St. Louis who remembered the G 
Corn Rebellion when they crossed that bridge and i 
the militia wouldn’t fire on them. They were like 
Easter rebellion. Ameringer and the intellectual so 
ists tried to get them to stop,.. but like Connolly 
said you had to keep the rebellion alive and the i 
alive for the people. 

Your contributions are so great, illuminating 
memory comes up green like com found in caves f 
thousand years, moisture and heat and they make 
again. . 

This concept of revolution springing green and 
petual from the proletariat is now becoming a realitj 

Thank you deeply. Deepest solidarity, 

Meridel Le St 



women 




Three days after the government banning order agj 
her was lifted for the first time in 24 years and sh< 
turned to her home in Soweto, Winnie Mandela c; 
for ’’direct action against the Botha regime.” Spea 
at a funeral in Brandfort, April 5, she said: “W t 
longer come to the funerals of our young heroes tq : 
teara...the time for crying is over.. .the government 
the terrorists... (they) will not free your leaders. You 
the ones who must free your leaders.” 


In Berkeley, Cal., 500 women and men marched thrt 
the University of California on the night of April 
“take back the night.” The women objected to a vii 
curfew imposed on us by the fear of rape. Before 
march one speaker told about her experiences of se 
harrassment by a professor. Others called for “sha 
the night,” not letting men own it. The march w. 
culmination of the week’s rape-prevention activities. 


For the second time in a year, legislators in Kuwait 
ed down a proposal, March 20, which would have g 
women the right to vote. Officials said the rejection 
based on a religious ruling from the Ministry of Enc 
ment and Islamic Affairs. 


An Ohio law requiring doctors to notify parents of 
married minors seeking abortions went into ei 
March 24. Federal District Judge John Manos refi 
an AjCLU request for a temporary restraining orde: 
pending ACLU lawsuit charges that the law interf 
with medical practice and could drive young womei 
seek illegal abortions. I 


Triangle Fire rememberer 


As we go to press, we have just lear 

ned of the 

death of French feminist author, S 

timone de 

Beauvoir. We will print an In Men 

loriam in 

our next issue. 



New York, NY — The 75th anniversary of on 
the most shocking tragedies in American labor hisl 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Fire of March 25, 1911, 
commemorated last month. Over 1,000 union acti\ 
officials and at least one survivor of the fire gathere 
the Corner of Greene St. and Washington Place, the 
where 146 workers died in less than 20 minutes. 1 
were young immigrant women, many of whom plui 
to their deaths, jumping out of windows to escape 
ninth floor inferno. 

The officials of the International Ladies’ Garn 
Workers Union (ILGWU) held a ceremony in Brooj 
where the seven fire victims whose bodies were n 
identified are buried in a common grave. There was 
a candlelight vigil in Washington Square Park, w 
those who had escaped the fire had waited for wor 
their co-workers, friends and relatives in the shop. 

At the main ceremony, ILGWU Pres. Sol Cha 
said that the union did not want to live “in the b 
ward glance,” and recalled the “achievements” in 
safety that resulted from the public outcry over! 
locked doors, narrow stairways, lack of sprinklers j 
overcrowding which led to the disaster. What he I 
not say was that conditions today in many New ’i 
garment shops are as bad or even worse than thos 
Triangle Shirtwaist in 1911. In crowded Manhattan 1 
and Bronx basements, immigrant women work at pi 
work rates for less than minimum wage, with no bi 
fits and no safety protection. Yesterday they were tj 
Italy and East Europe — today they are from Asia 
Latin America. And the possibility of another Triaj 
Fire still looms. 

— Suzanne C* 


5,000 rally to Hormel strikers’ defense 


Austin, Minn — The voices of many participants in 
the Hormel strike were raised the weekend of April 12, 
heralding a new day for the labor movement. It started 
with the response of picketers to the escalation of police 
on Friday morning, as tear gas was used to disperse the 
picketers of United Food and Commercial Workers 
Local P-9, and moved through many multi-dimensional 
[discussions Satin-day as 5,000 rank-and-file workers 
, gathered in Austin to assess the total situation of labor 
i in America today and work out a new beginning for a 
national rank-and-file fightback against concessions, one 
that does not stop short of full freedom for working 
people. The weekend culminated with Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son’s endorsement of the Hormel boycott. 

Friday morning, 500 picketers decided to block off 
the intersections leading to the plant, rather than 
; disperse their forces at each gate. They parked their 
f cars to block the intersections and formed a circle to 
protect themselves against the police attack, which 
concentrated on the North gate, which is the main 
entrance to the plant. 

r The police arrested six people, but met with the most 
heated resistance to arrest of anyone by the entire 
! crowd that has yet developed in this strike. The police 
were forced to withdraw when the picketers themselves 
' fought to prevent any arrest. After the police regrouped, 

I they returned with tear gas canisters, which they threw 
}■ into the crowd to disperse it. 

k This tactic did not work as well as was expected. 

The picketers picked up the canisters and tossed 
| them right back, as the picketers defended them- 
’ selves against what all recognized as a police riot. 
l Seventeen were arrested during the heroic struggle 
* to Shut down the plant, which succeeded in delaying 
the scabs until 9:30 a.m. 

. Saturday, the day I arrived, was the most inspiration- 

■ al day of my life. Feelings ran especially high as 5,000 
. people met in the ice arena to hear speakers from on- 

■ going strikes such as the TWA flight attendants and 
} GE, and from many union locals around the country 

LTV pact and steel’s future 

Chicago, III.— On April 4, LTV Steel Corporation 
workers across the nation approved by a 60-40 margin a 
contract that requires workers to give up $3.60 an hour 
in wages and benefits. In exchange for the concessions, 
1 the company offers profit-sharing, stocks and some lim- 
. its on overtime and the practice of contracting out work 
i to non-union shops. 

1 “The limits on the overtime and contracting are 
good,” commented one Chicago worker, “because it can 
(pean the recall of workers on layoff. But the price is 
too high.” 

The LTV vote is expected to set a pattern for con- 
tracts with all other steel companies, which are up at 
the end of July. But more importantly, the steel con- 
tract negotiations have become an arena for a battle 
of ideas concerning how to reverse the decline in 
jobs and working conditions throughout the industry. 

On one side are the steel companies, government 
agencies, economists and the union who promote the 
idea that concessions are needed because steel is a de- 
. dining industry— part of the “rust bowl” of the North- 
east and Midwest. On the other side are a growing 
number of workers who argue that further concessions 
will both enhance the ability of steel mill owners to 
break their organization and destroy jobs, while at the 
same time make remaining jobs more dangerous and 
unpleasant. 

The LTV contract included layoff and pension bene- 
fits for those who see no future for themselves as steel 
workers. Nearly a third of those eligible to vote on the 
contract are on layoff with little hope of getting called 
back- — the day before the contract negotiations were to 
begin last January, LTV announced that they were per- 
manently closing Chicago’s blast furnace and laying off 
775 workers. 

Despite such obvious efforts at intimidation, 63% of 
Chicago workers voted against the contract. Chicago 
steel workers have seen first hand the result of conces- 
sions. At U.S. Steel’s South Works, after concession 
upon concession, the workforce has been reduced from 
10,000 to 500, Workers have also seen the impact of 
concessions on safety standards. 

As United Steel Workers President Lynn Williams 
looks at the contract and states that the concessions are 
really “investments,” a significant number of rank-and- 
file workers seem to be ready to draw the battle line. 
The union may be on the other side. At a similar junc- 
ture in the 1930s, at a time of severe depression in the 

S teel industry, rank-and-file steel workers replaced the 
mion which once represented them by organizing Unit- 
d Steel Workers during the birth of the CIO. 

Today the battle lines are drawn between those who 
re willing to submit to the pessimistic line of the in- 
ustry and government and those who see the answer 
l worker militancy and organization. 

The LTV contract is only the first skirmish. One 
hack Chicago steel worker put it this way. “What is 
leeded is a total reconstruction in the union movement, 
re have to go back and regain control of production.” 

I — David Park 


who are facing the same issues in new and up-coming 
contract negotiations. I was very moved when the wom- 
an spoke who organized the effort to bring the boycott 
issue to the Minnesota Education Association, which 
has voted for 200,000 Minnesota teachers to endorse the 
Hormel boycott She announced that they intend to 
take the boycott to their national convention in Louis- 
ville next month, and drew a roar from the assembly 
when she predicted that two million teachers nation- 
wide will soon be abstaining from Hormel products. 

PATCO was on everyone’s mind. The treachery of 
the AFL-CIO bureaucracy when they stabbed PATCO 
in the back has weighed like an ineobus on the 
minds of many with whom 1 spoke, and they said 
they came down to Austin because now is the time 
to turn everything around. I was very moved when I 
approached a table manned by PATCO strikers. 
Their button has a plane in a holding pattern. It 
says, "REMEMBER PATCO, 1981-1986, STILL IN 
HOLDING.” 

I had countless discussions with people of all ages, 
from all parts of the country, and Canada. What all had 
in common is a sense of reaching for the future. 

■' 

Saturday, April 5 was a most exciting day in Austin, 
Minn., as hundreds of working people gathered to sup- 
port the food caravan. The feeling of having enormous 
power to fight-back was in the air, and everyone was in 
high spirits. Hundreds of people lined up to unload the 
food from three 40-foot semis and 5 pick-up trucks. 

UFCW workers from Madison, Wis. had been able 
to purchase and collect 100,000 pounds of food for 



. They will learn that the workers feed Hormel. 

the v caravan and 35,000 pounds came down on a semi 
from the Twin Cities. 

I spoke to a P-9 worker who said that he has been 
fired for his activities on the picket line, where company 
stooges photograph and identify picket supporters for 
later reprisals. He was especially disgusted by the bis* 
taint collaboration between Hormel and the UFCW In- 
ternational to break the strike. He had not received one 
of the many letters directly from the company inviting 
workers to come back to work. 

Neither did he receive the letter from the UFCW 
inviting workers to crawl back on their bellies to the 
Hormel personnel manager and beg for a job. To 
him, this was direct proof of the incestuous relation- 
ship between Wynn and Hormel. He has 20 years 
with the company, and had been put on "light” work 
because of the many injuries which he had suffered 
on the job. He is sure that he will never be rehired if 
the UFCW manages to impose a yellow-dog contract 
on Local P-9. 

Whatever happens in Austin, the solidarity that has 
developed between UFCW workers at Ottumwa, Iowa 
and Fremont, Neb. and strike supporters in the Twin 
Cities, Madison, and Milwaukee; and the new question- 
ing of the bankrupt policies of the UFCW and the AFL- 
CIO that P-9ers are bringing to workers throughout the 
country as they take their story directly to their fellow 
rank-and-file members, will remain as permanent gains 
long after this strike is settled. If events in Austin have 
proved nothing else, they have demonstrated that 
American workers do not want to .live in a two-tiered 
society, and that we are prepared to do something 
about it. — St. Paul strike supporter 
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The dollar 
decides life 
and death 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

No matter how much you know something, it’s never 
the same as when you actually experience it. We have 
all heard about the cutbacks in health care by the 
Reagan administration and the constant drive to reduce 
health benefits in contract concessions. But it wasn’t 
until my wife was admitted to the hospital that I realiz- 
ed how total is the crisis of health care in this country. 

My wife has been having health problems recently, 
and she was experiencing a lot of back pain. It was ob- 
vious that she needed hospitalization. But my doctor 
told me, “First I have to get in touch with your insur- 
ance company to get permission to admit her.” When 
the insurance company said my contract didn’t cover 
the cost of her hospitalizaton, she was sent home. 

AT THE MERCY OF A COMPUTER 

I have worked for General Motors 20 years, fought 
two wars, and paid into Blue Cross-Blue Shield through 
all of them so that when I or my family got sick they 
could be taken care of. When anyone in my family 
needed to go into a hospital before, I never had to first 
get permission from some insurance company. But since 
the give-backs and concessions that have been tied to 
our contract, all that is changed. Workers are just at 
the mercy of a computer at an insurance company. 

A few days after she was sent home, my wife got 
so ill she had to be sent back to the hospital: Hite 
time the doctor overruled the insurance company. 
But I wonder how many other workers have been 
’ crippled or killed because of these kinds of policies. 

Workers produce all the wealth of this country, but 
when it comes to being sick look how they are made to 
suffer. When I think of all the parasites who live off the 
production of the workers but who get all the best 
health coverage, like Ronald Reagan, it makes me sick. 

We used to say in GM that we had one of the “best” 
contracts when it came to health benefits, But if things 
have come to this point with us, what about all the 
workers without such “good” contracts? What about all 
the workers with no union at all? The inhumanity of 
this system is insufferable. 

Reagan is trying harder and harder to cut away at 
health care in order to feed the military. The Whit® 
House just announced that Medicare may “go bank- 
rupt” by 1993. Reagan failed to get away with cutting. 
Social Security the way he wanted to, so now he is 
going after Medicare in order to “balance the budget.” 

When I look at all the workers being forced to ac- 
cept wage ana benefit (five- Lacks and two-tier wage - ~ 
systems I have to ask myself, what will they be ia 
for down the road when they get sick and' old? It’s 
not only a question of lower wages. It’s also taking 
away your health and life by these concessions. 

I think this is one reason workers in some places are 
now fighting so hard against concessions, even though 
they know it is not going to be easy for them to win. 
The Hormel strikers are refusing any more give-backs: 
the TWA attendants say they have had enough of giv- 
ing up benefits. These kinds of struggles are now /be- 
coming life and death struggles. 

HOSPITAL ASSEMBLY LINES 

And it isn’t limited to fights against give-backs. Near 
my home a hospital is building a new annex where pa- 
tients can come in for surgery and then be shipped 
home the same day. They aren’t doing this to save 
workers money. They are doing it to charge a fortune 
for an operation and then keep you out of the hospital, . 
so they can lay off more hospital workers. They are 
turning these hospitals into assembly lines. 

All of this has been a continuous development since 
, the 1974-75 economic crisis proved (here would be no 
more booms. Ever since then capitalism has been frying 
to finance its reproduction by lowering wages and living 
conditions of working people. Is a missile more impor- 
tant than human beings? Is Star Wars more important 
than your medical care? I’m not crazy for asking these 
questions, but the government leaders, union bureau- 
crats and capitalists are crazy for forcing us to ask 
them. 
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A second look at 


by Franklin Dmitryev 


When The Mathematical Manuscripts of Karl Marx 
(London, 1983: New Park Publications) were first pub- 
lished in English, Ron Brokmeyer’s original Marxist- Hu- 
manist analysis showed that they bear tremendous sig- 
nificance for our age, when mathematics, that most ab- 
stract of sciences, no longer seems remote from reality 
but has direct application in the design, development, 
and use of computers, and thus in the new “high tech- 
nology” whose purpose is the destruction of jobs— auto- 
mation — or the destruction of life, such as “star wars.” 

In the ensuing wide-ranging discussion 1 , I was a con- 
tributor. Recent attempts to pervert Marx’s mathemati- 
cal writings to Stalinist ends have compelled me to 
return to them. 

The significance of the study Marx made of mathe- 
matics in the last years of his life is not only a cri- 
tique of math, or even of science in general. In 
Marx’s hands the very abstractness of math leads 
straight to questions of methodology, questions of 
immediate concent to revolutionaries today, 

Why, then, were these manuscripts neglected for so 
long? In attempting to answer that question, this essay 
will trace the gulf in attitudes to mathematics and dia- 
lectics between Marx and post-Marx Marxists, beginning 
with Friedrich Engels and extending to today, when 
only Marxist- Humanists have connected Marx’s critique 
of math to capitalist forms of computer technology. 
HEGEL’S DIALECTIC 


It is impossible to comprehend how the Mathemati- 
cal Manuscripts illuminate the self-development of the 
Idea in mathematics without seeing how heavily they 
rely on the Hegelian dialectic. This is precisely what all 
post-Marx Marxist commentators on the Manuscripts 
either ignore or directly attack. But the fact is that 
Marx’s analysis of differential calculus is based on He- 
gel's critique of it in Science of Logic* (including the 
works cited there), and Marx takes it further with He- 
gel’s own concepts of transformation into opposite and 
negation of the negation. 

Several of the manuscripts trace the history of differ- 
ential calculus, which Marx divides into three periods. 
The first, that of Isaac Newton and Gottfried Leibniz, 
he calls “mystical differential calculus,” because they 
did hot derive differentials but assumed them as a 
starting point. Criticizing the same mathematicians’ me- 
thod as an “illusion of a framework of proof," Hegel 
had Written that “success does not by itself justify the 
mode of procedure...much has been accepted as proof, 
especially with the aid of the nebulous conception of 
the infinitely small (infinitesimals), for no other reason 
than that the “result was always already known before- 
hand...” 3 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT VS. FORMAL LOGIC 


Through Marx’s manuscripts can be seen how later 
mathematicians, despite having eliminated the infinitesi- 
mals, had still introduced other unnecessary (contin- 
gent) elements because they pursued particular previ- 
ously known results rather than the self-development of 
the Idea as such. 

This transformation of thought into a tool is the basis 
of the branch of math known as formal logic. Formal 
logic is that kind of “logic” that consists of rearranging 
what is already known, where anything truly new can 
only come from outside. It is precisely what a computer 
can do, even if it’s dubbed “artificial intelligence.”, 

Marx went further by using Hegelian categories to in- 
vestigate the process of development of calculus. Marx’s 
manuscript, “On the Differential,” focuses on how the 
algebraic method, in which the derivation is worked out 
algebraically and then given a symbolic name, is trans- 
formed into its opposite, the differential method, where 
“the symbolic differential coefficient becomes the au- 
tonomous starting point whose real equivalent is first 
to be found” so that calculus “already operates inde- 
pendently on its own ground” (p. 20). In a draft of the 
manuscript, Marx observes that “no mathematician has 
taken account of this inversion, this reversal of roles" 
(p. 50). 

Negation of the negation was a crucial category 
for Marx, which he had singled out in 1844 as "the 
greatness of Hegel’s Phenomenology...the movement 
of history . ,r Recreating the dialectic with labor as the 
subject, Marx named negation of the negation as 
proletarian revolution, not only in his 1844 Essays 
but in the very conclusion of Capital, Vol. 1. 

In another manuscript, “On the Concept of the De- 


*• Die Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s Unknown 
Mathematical Manuscripts by Ron Brokmeyer, Frank- 
lin Dmitryev, Raya Dunayevskaya, et al. (Chicago: 
News and Letters 1985). Available from N&L for $1.00 

2. See A.V. Miller’s translation (New York: Humanities 
Press) pp. 240-301. 

3. Science of Logic, pp. 242, 273. 

4. For a discussion of formal logic as related to Marx’s 
Mathematical Manuscripts and capitalism’s division of 
labor today, see The Fetish of High Tech, esp. pp. 2-4, 
6 - 8 . 


s Mathematical Manuscripts 


rived Function,” Marx began by showing that “First 
making the differentiation and then removing it there- 
fore leads literally to nothing. The whole difficulty in 
imderstanding the differential operation (as in the nega- 
tion of the negation generally) lies precisely in seeing 
how it differs from such a simple procedure (and there- 
fore leads to real results” (p.3). 

In 1955, long before these manuscripts were known in 
English, but when the objective situation had the Rus- 
sian Communist V.A. Karpushin launch a sudden attack 
on “the first and second negation,” Raya Dunayevskaya 
claimed that this was no academic discussion but rather 
a reaction to what had been started in the 1953 East 
German revolt and would soon continue as the Hungari- 
an Revolution. (See Marxism and Freedom, pp. 62-66.) 


Dialectics is at the heart of the difference between 
Marx and all post-Marx Marxists, beginning with En- 
gels, who in "Anti-Duhrmg” reduced negation of the 
negation in math to the trivial example of multiply- 
ing two negative numbers to get a positive number, 
which is a return to the beginning without having 
gained anything new. Further, Engels equates dialec- 
tics in mathematics with calculus and variables, that 
is, with a fixed particular stage of mathematics. 

Engel’s mechanical view of development, divorced 

aetiv1t>y laid tfei gs ro arii fig -oai -, 

er post-Marx Marxists to substitute what Marx called 
tiie “abstract materialism of natural science, a material- 
ism that excludes the historical process” for dialectics. 5 
Clearly, even so great a post-Marx Marxist as Friedrich 
Engels was not Marx; to make our way toward libera- 
tion in our age we need to clear the debris left by post- 
Marx Marxists and base ourselves pin the totality of 
Marx’s Marxism. > 

ONLY FRAGMENTS PUBLISHED 

Shortly after Marx’s death, both Engels and Paul La- 
fargue wrote of the importance of Marx’s mathematical 
writings and the need to publish them. Neither ever 
did. David Ryazanov of the Russian Marx-Engels Insti- 
tute had some of the notebooks as early as 1914, and by 
1927 it had all that are now known, coming to 1,000 
sheets. And although the Institute published Engels’ un- 
finished and undialectical Dialectics of Nature in 1925, 
it took until 1968 to publish about one tenth of Marx’s 
mathematical writings, under the editorial direction of 
the Russian academician and mathematician Sofia Ya- 
novskaya. 


Half of the 1968 Russian/German edition was pub- 
ihed in German in 1974, in Italian in 1975, and in Eng- 


lished in German in 1974, in Italian in 1975, and in Eng- 
lish in 1983. Every single edition has been burdened 
with the introduction and notes of Yanovskaya and a 
review by Ernst Kol’man, the Stalinist disciplinarian 
of science. Their pontifications fill nearly half the book. 
Despite some commentators’ desire to be independent 
of Stalinism, the only critique of Kol’man’s and Yanov- 
skaya’s perversions of Marx’s Manuscripts was that in 
The Fetish of High Tech, pp. 16-20. 

Kol’man’s review is devoted to confining Marx to 
what can be used by "a planned socialist (sic) socie- 
ty. ..which... is a commodity economy” (p. 223). There- 
fore, he wants us to believe that Marx’s method is 
’’algorithmic, in the sense that it consists of a search 
for an exact instruction for the solution, by means of 
a finite number of steps, of a certain class of prob- 
lems” (p. 232). The algorithmic method is the method 
of formal logic, the opposite of Marx’s method. It is 
fundamental to computer Science, and through it ma- 
chine capabilities are constantly extended without al- 
tering their position of domination over the human 
being. 

Yanovskaya similarly wants to strip Marx of any hu- 
man, that is, revolutionary significance: “the heart of 


5. Capital, Vol. I, p. 493 n. 4. 


the matter is the operational role of symbols in the cal- 
culus” (p. xviii). That is the same claim made earlier by 
the Stalinist mathematician Dirk Struik. 

Kol’man and Yanovskaya were only carrying out the 1 
philosophic direction set by Nikolai Bukharin, who, as 
Stalin’s theoretician of “socialism in one country,” was 
guided by the objective pull of state-capitalism. Let’s 
turn to 1931, when Bukharin led the Russian delegation 
to the Second International Congress of the History of 
Science and Technology. It was at the 1931 Congress 
that Kol’man became the latest to announce the immi- 
nent publication of Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts. 

Whether through the welfare state, fascism, or the 
Plan oftbe Communists, all capitalist countries were 
turning towards state-capitalism, in part as a way to 
mitigate the economic crisis of the Depression and 
avoid revolution. Bukharin’s answer to the capitalist 
crisis was to substitute the planned economy, per- 
sonified by the ruling intelligentsia, in place of the 
subject: 

“(T)he plan (is) an expression of ‘recognized necessi- 
ty.’ Consequently...cognition is directly bound up with ' 
practice.. .for the plan is active: it is at one and the 
same time a product of scientific thought, laying bare 
casual regularities, and a system of purposes, an instru- 
ment of action, the direct regulator of practice and its 
component part...The most striking expression of this is 
the question of the planning of science.” 

The planning of science takes the place of the goal df' 
ending (he division between mental and manual labor. 
Bukharin had reduced history to abstract change with 
the Plan as subject and the masses as object because he 
had based himself on a philosophy of formal logic, re- ' 
jecting Lenin’s return to Marx’s revolutionary roots in 
the Hegelian dialectic (see The Fetish of High Tech, 1 

pp. 22-26). 

The same philosophic currents drive Kol’man’s two 5 
speeches to the 1931 Congress. So why. do translators 
like Michael Meo and Charles Aronson, who wish to be 1 
independent of Stalinism, slavishly include in the Eng- 
lish edition of Marx’s Manuscripts all the Stalinist at- ' 
tacks heaped on Marx’s method by Kol’man and Ya- ’ 
novakaya? -y 

Even the years of labor to present Marx’s own math- j 
ematical writings did not overcome the pull of post- ‘ 
Marx Marxism on Meo, for whom the only philosophic^ 
question seems to be the need to attack an unspecified I 
idealistic conception of science. For him too dialectics is , 
reduced to calculus as a stage of math, and he rims’! 
away from negation of the negation, complaining it 
gives him “mental cramps,” so it becomes quite natural 
tg «wUr e Einstein a.“di»Wtiral materialist.” (See “In- 1 

terpreting Einstein's General Theory of Relativity ‘ih the': 
Light of Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts,” presented 
by Meo to the 1984 West Coast Conference of Marxist « 
Scholars.) 

MYSTIFICATION OF MARX 

Thus the translators leave the field wide open for the 

S odern-day Stalinist interpreters such as Paulus 
erdes, author of Marx Demystifies Calculus (Minne- : 
apolis. MEP Publications). Lie all post-Marx Marxist j 
commentators who do not openly attack Marx, Gerdes' 
studiously avoids any mention of Hegel, even where 1 
Gerdes quotes Lenin’s summary of Hegel’s discussion of j 
calculus, as if Lenin were commenting on a quote 
Gerdes adduces from Engels! 

Again like all post-Marx Marxists, Gerdes finds itj 
convenient to pretend that Marx’s only critique of math ’ 
was that of the mysticism of Newton and Leibniz, and <j 
once "demystified” by removal of infinitesimals, every- ' 
thing was just fine. The administrative mentality of ourl 
age cannot face Marx’s critique of the alienation of 
thought itself in mathematics because it leads to facing * 
the division of mental and manual labor, which is the 3 
foundation of the administrative mentality itself. i 

Gerdes so totally reduces dialectics to change and 
motion that he can call all mathematics dialectical. 
Therefore, negation of the negation no longer has 
anything to do with the new, but is merely a way of I 
looking at any mathematical problem, from bisecting I 
a line segment to finding a formula for the tangent! 
of the sum of two angles (see Marx Demystifies Cal-| 
cuius pp. 88-89, 99-102). I 

The burning significance of Marx’s Mathematical 
Manuscripts for our age is not a matter of solving call 
cuius problems. That is not what points the way to th<l 
1980s, when the materialization of alienated thought n 
the form of computers appears as the antithesis of hufl 
man life, with deadly new “high tech” weaponry unsew 
arated from the new production technology that is al 
integral part of capitalism’s current war on labor to el 
tract concessions. H 

What brings Marx’s Manuscripts to life today is iw 
deed not the post-Marx Marxist rubbish clinging H 
them, but the beacon of Marx’s dialectic, which onH 
again shows its affinity to the Hegelian dialectic. 'H 
Marxist-Humanism, “negation of the negation” signif^B 
revolution in permanence. Marx’s Mathematical Mai^f 
scripts certainly deserve a great deal of discussion;^! 
yet neither we nor anyone else has done more 
scratch the surface. We invite further discussion. ^| 
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Native Americans in US, in Nicaragua 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Detroit, Mich. — Larry Anderson, Jane Bicady and 
ion Bellecourt spoke in Detroit on March 27 at a 
raiser for the Big Mountain Legal Defense Commit- 
They spoke about the struggle of Dineh(Navaho) 
Hopi people in the Big Mountain, Arizona, area to 
on their land. They have been fighting government 
mpts to relocate them under terms of a U S. law, 
:h has been publicized as an “impartial” settlement 
land dispute between some Hopi tribal leaders and 
Navaho tribal council. It is really a vicious move to 
H»t thousands of people from their homes and land, 
rizona Sen. Barry Goldwater, who originally spon- 
d the legislation, has said that even if they have to 
out the National Guard they will force people off 
land. I was glad the meeting took place now so that 
nyone wants to go to Big Mountain on July 7, when 
cation is scheduled to begin, they can plan now. 
me Bicady, one of the older women residents of the 
i, spoke about how the Mormon Church is heavily 
►lved with getting Indians to move off that land, 
ay of the church hierarchy are on the Board of Di- 
»rs of Peabody Coal, the company trying to redevel- 
the land into strip mining. The Mormon Church is 
ng to influence Indians to move to places like Salt 
e City by offering “incentives” like helping people 
I a place to live and a job. They’re not fooling any- 
. People are almost as scared of getting hurt by the 
rmon Church as by any governmental action, 
ane Bicady spoke in her native Navaho tongue for 
minutes and then it was translated by her son. Be- 
se it was so long, it couldn’t possibly be a direct 
lslation. Much of what she needed to say was lost, 
he was speaking from a long history of living 
re. She said about 60% of the residents are older 
iple, who don’t intend to leave just because some 
i company says to. When I talked to her later she 
i, "We women can’t afford to take a back seat to 
one in this struggle. We have to let people know 
at’s going on with regard to the legislation and 
pressure the coal company is putting on us. We 
re to be keepers of the spirit.” 
r emon Bellecourt, who is a leader of the American 
ian Movement (A.I.M.), related the struggle at Big 
untain to his work with the International Indian 
aty Council, which is partially sponsored through 
United Nations. I was encouraged by what he said 
tut Russell Means’ support for the contras, though 
didn’t mention Means by name. He said there are al- 
ps people in the movement who will work against it, 
t like there were Indians who allied with Custer 
en they fought the battle of the Big Horn. He said 

Seniors protest CTA fares 

Chicago, III. — An April 9 protest of some 200 sen- 
citizens at the Chicago Transit Authority (CTA) 
nthly Board meeting to oppose the elfects of the 
A’s fare increase and new transfer policy on the eld- 
f and poor made the Board revise its new policy and 
some transfer restrictions for senior citizens. Al- 
>ugh the protest seemed to come out of the blue, 
pone riding the buses in Black, Latino and poor white 
nmunities could hear daily complaints about the 
A policy of restricting the use of transfers to only 
> connections and for use on only a one-way fare. 

[toe demonstrators, many in their 70’s and 80’s, 
rnted that they were going to “Blow the whistle on 
s CTA.” Two busloads had come from the Latino 
ghborhood of PUsen, a busload was organized by the 
uth Austin Community Coalition on the West Side 
1 a group calling itself Metro Seniors in Action, 
ich published its own newspaper, had a contingent. 
iVhat was so evident was the tremendous passion of 
:h senior citizen who spoke out at the impromptu ral- 
in the CTA cafeteria following the protest at the 
ard meeting. And despite the fact that only a few 
ident youth were present, one retired working woman 
od up and got the attention of everyone with her 
ging declaration that “We’re not going to let anyone 
ve a wedge between us and the young!” — CTA rider 


EDITORIAL 


(continued from page 1) 

io the U.S. now appears prepared to challenge 
•oughout the Third World, not excluding nuclear du- 
lg? Was this a testing of weapons for global distances 
jded to wage war, even nuclear war, if one has no al- 

5? 

:t is precisely because of the global implications, in- 
iding those here at home against the American 
»sses, that we must make our opposition to the ter- 
rain of a Reagan unequivocal. We cannot allow the 
3avoriness of a Qaddafi to impede the necessity of a 
1 opposition to Reagan, especially here in the U.S. To 
pose Reagan '■in Libya and globally is inseparable 
to opposition to the despicable acts of Qaddafi’s re- 
ne. We need to stay the nuclear, imperial, terrorist 
nd of Reaganism ideologically and by mass activities, 
ily then can masses everywhere, including in Libya 
d here in the U.S., open doors to full freedom. 


you have to remember that element exists that will sup- 
port the contras^ but it doesn’t speak for the movement. 

But what was too bad was that he then glossed over 
the problems between the Sandinistas and the Miskitos, 
Sumus and other indigenous groups in Nicaragua. In his 
slideshow, he showed the relocation camps for the Mi- 
skitos, but he made it sound a lot better than it is, that 
they have educational and employment opportunities, as 
if it had been a smooth transition. Yet we’ve read else- 
where how hurt people were. 

It’s not that you have to criticize just to criticize, 
but that part of the struggle for self-determination is 
working out what the differences are, what your 
rights are and what you want them to be. The way 
the meeting was structured by the sponsors, in the 
whole four hours the audience had no chance to par- 
ticipate, to ask about those differences, 

I was glad to go to the meeting and felt the speakers 
dealt with where the American Indian Movement is to- 
day in a helpful way. You can write or send a contrib- 
ution to the Big Mountain Legal Defense Committee, 
2510 N. 4th St., Suite 18, Flagstaff, Arizona 86001. 

Direct from Prague 

Czech CP Congress 

Prague, Czechoslovakia^ The congress of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party was followed in Prague 
not without interest, though more for what was not said 
and “resolved” than for what it did tell. Czechoslovak 
society — perhaps more than the economy — is in need 
of renewal, of deep reforms. 

But the very word "reform” is banned from any 
public discussion. The reason is clear: the present 
top leadership is still the same that came to power 
because of the defeat of Prague Spring back in 1968. 
Indeed, at least three of the top men belong to the 
small group which called in the Soviets "to help de- 
feat the counterrevolution.” Because one of the most 
important programs Of Prague Spring was economic 
reforms, this notion must not be mentioned publicly. 

Premier Strougal spoke at the congress about “new 
quality of economic growth,” of “well thought out 
changes of the whole complex of planning and manage- 
ment,” on “a complicated process of an overall perfect- 
ing not only of economic, but also of social relations in- 
cluding deeper democratic forms of participation of the 
working people in the management of social processes.” 
This vague rhetoric was, of course, to cover the fact 
that there are no “complex” plans at all... 

The only contribution worth quoting is probably that 
of a “hero of socialist labor,” Kubes, an ironfoundet in 
one of the major Prague factories. He told the other 
delegates: “At the workplace, lack of both raw and oth- 
er materials continues to manifest itself more and more. 
We have to face deeply ingrained stereotypes on all lev- 
els of management... 

"Our generation,” Kubes continued (he is a man in 
his fifties), "is, with few exceptions, used to the 
working environment being the same as it was 30 
years ago and takes all this as something that does 
not affect us as oppressively as the new shift which 
succeeds us. They are not willing to enter such an 
environment.” After giving some examples of bu- 
reaucratic delays and workings in his factory, the 
hero said: "The number of workers in ohr factories 
continues to fall without being replaced sufficiently 
by new technology. Our engineering and metallurgy 
trades are ceasing to be attractive for the young gen- 
eration. We are asking often why this is so? 

“Wherein lies the reason of the general dislike of fac- 
tory labor? We believe the reason is, too, in the decline 
of not only the social, but also the political standing of 
the working class. We are convinced, therefore, that 
there is an urgent need for the political, social and state 
authorities to pay more attention to the situation and 
preparation of the working class in solving its problems. 
This is not a question of prestige but it is solicited by 
the historic mission of the working class.” 


Oppose toxic wastes! 

Detroit, Mich. — Residents of the Southwest De- 
troit neighborhood at the entrance to the vast Crystal 
Salt Mines have organized a daily picket line to protest 
its proposed conversion to a toxic waste storage site. 
Mr. Tomyn, the mine owner, who is also President of 
both Wayne and Michigan Disposal Companies, says 
the mine is dry and that there is no opposition. But ge- 
ologists and former mine workers cite weak structure, a 
history of water leakage, and its proximity to a populat- 
ed area as causes for concern. 

The recently formed Oakwood Environmental Con- 
cerns Association has also asked people to write to state 
and local leaders, Congressional Representatives, the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the Michi- 
gan Department of Natural Resources (DNR) (which 
receives toxic waste storage applications). But communi- 
ty residents also have ideas for using the mine as a 
tourist attraction, to spark a return of businesses and 
restaurants in the neighborhood. 

Another group of citizens opposes a planned $450-mil- 
lion trash- to-energy steam generating plant. For finan- 
cial reasons, the city is unwilling to add $17 million 
worth of pollution control devices to the plant. And 
there already are two widely different “expert opinions” 
on the projected increased cancer risk to Detroiters liv- 
ing near the plant site. 

A public hearing was held on April 9. One participant 
said: “Four hundred people came, and 100 more were 
turned away. One hundred speakers took 8 hours to tes- 
tify. Afterwards they voted to retain the permit, with- 
out the additional pollution controls. But after hearing 
the various experts give all that contradictory testimo- 
ny, all I could think of was, ‘These are the same folks 
who brought you Challenger.’” 

One Southwest Detroit activist summed it up: “That 
salt mine was built for production, not toxic waste stor- 
age. They took all they could and left a fragile shell. 
It’s time industries were more responsible in getting rid 
of wastes. I worked in Nike missile repair during the 
Vietnam war, and I know the speed-up that went on. 
When they balance human life and health — and to me 
no risk is ‘acceptable’ — against money, profit — it be- 
comes a moral issue, too.” — Detroit resident 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On Saturday, April 5, over 
2,000 people massed in the rain outside the Federal 
Building in Westwood, chanting “No Aid to the Con- 
tras,” and demanding that the Nicaraguan revolution be 
allowed to live. This rally came less than two weeks af- 
ter another 2,000-strong anti-contra aid rally, March 25. 

At the rallies, the spirited demonstrators did . not .limit , 
themselves to a critique of the legality of U.S. interven- 
tion of the affairs of another sovereign country, but id- 
entified with the Nicaraguan revolution’s efforts to forge 
new pathways to freedom. Discussions we had focused 
on attempts to work out the contradictions troubling 
that revolution under the twin pressures of the priority 
of military defense and the pull toward a Cuban-style 
state-capitalist framework. 

At both rallies a small flag-waving gang of contra 
supporters were present. They were not, however, the 
normal Bible-thumping goons who appear at every dem- 
onstration in Los Angeles. These seemed to have a 
much more “mainstream” Yuppie style. While railing 
against the Sandinistas as “terrorists,” they showed 
their own terrorist bent, ripping signs from the hands of 
demonstrators and tearing buttons from our shirts and 
jackets. 

The crowd was neither intimidated by these right- 
wing goons nor afraid to face Reagan’s claim that those 
who oppose his drive to war are Communists. The Mc- 
Carthyite ground he has attempted to impose on the 
political scene was rejected. The most frequent conclu- 
sion of the demonstrators was not a support of branding 
the revolution Communist, but an identification with 
the revolt against exploitative U.S. capitalism that we 
ourselves face at home. 

— Wayne Carter and Gary Clark 
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REAGAN’S WAR ACTS SHOW NEED FOR BI-WEEKLY N&L 


On March 24, Reagan launched the 
Gulf of Sidra incident, and a week later 
I got my copy of N&L. It said: “Ronald 
Reagan must be stopped! If he is not 
stopped now, will his obsession with 
being Commander-in-Chief in an out- 
right war lead to a full-scale attack on 
any country, especially a Third World 
county like Libya or Nicaragua?” 

This has turned out to be horribly 
true with the massive bombing raid on 
Libya April 14. But I don’t know if it is 
even finished now, whether that “obses- 
sion” is satisfied. Is Nicaragua next, 
now that the public has been “softened 
up?” It seems clear to me, but at a re- 
cent protest I attended, against the at- 
tack on Libya, no one seemed to want 
to include protest against “contra aid.” 
Why the separation? 

Protester 
* * * Chicago 


The headline in the last N&L: 
“Counter-revolution and Revolution” 
was very powerful. It made you realize 
that Libya and Nicaragua, Haiti and 
the Philippines are all happening at the 
same time. And the fact that you put 
“Counter-revolution” first in the head- 
line keeps me from getting caught up in 
enthusiasm about Marcos, etc. The 
threat of counter-revolution is real. 

-New reader 
Michigan 


On March 31, 70 veterans sponsored 
by the Veterans’ Speakers Alliance 
marched up a steep, winding road to 
President Reagan’s Santa Barbara 
ranch. Their purpose was to present a 
petition against contra aid signed by 
160 veterans from both the Vietnam era 
and World War II. One-hundred crosses 
representing people killed in Vietnam 
and Nicaragua were carried by the 
marchers. The petition was presented to 
a gate guard at Reagan’s ranch who re- 
fused to accept it. 

What concerns these veterans the 
most is that the lessons we learned 
from Vietnam — the needless deaths of 
nearly 60,000 young men (on the US 
side) and the emotional and physical 
maiming of hundreds of thousands of 
others — not be lost. 

Veteran 

: * Los Angeles 


Reagan says Qaddafi is a “mad man.” 
Probably true. But in this case, it is a 
situation of two in the same nut house. 
The difference is that Qaddafi’s power 
is very limited, while Reagan’s can blow 
up the world. If you saw a nut on the 
street with a gun, you’d call the cops. 
What do you do about Reagan? 

Older worker 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I was moved by the appeal. N&L is 
moving to an important, new stage with 
its proposed bi-weekly issues. I am 
going "to tentatively pledge $5 to $10 a 
month for the coming year. But my fi- 
nancial .situation for the past three 
years has been difficult. (I should say 
“money has been funny” since working 
class people never have enough to con- 
sider it “finances.”) 

The link between such incidents as 
the shuttle tragedy and the Hormel 
strike, the Philippines and the contras, 
is becoming increasingly clear to many 
despite the intimacy between the media 
and the govemment..,N&L is the only 
one among the Left doing anything 
(indeed the only Left grouping in the 
past 30 years who ever did anything 
revolutionarily feasible). 

Laid-off autoworker 
Los Angeles 


I understand the difference that a bi- 
weekly N&L could make, and want to 
become a sustaining subscriber. Could I 
start at $45 a month? I very much ap- 
preciated John Marcotte’s column in 
the March N&L for stressing that while 
the immediate issue in a strike might 
be wages, what, workers talk about on 
the picket line is harassment. 

In March, (as if to prove the point), 
the transit workers of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority 
(SEPTA) struck. While SEPTA tried to 
convince the public that the issues were 


solely monetary, the workers were clear 
that the basic issue was harassment by 
management. One headline in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer finally read: “Tauss 
(the union president) brings issue of 
worker ‘dignity’ to the fore.” In the four 
day strike, the workers won some im- 
provements in the arbitration procedure 
as well as in pensions and wages. 

Working woman 
, , * Philadephia 


I would like to suggest, as an alterna- 
tive to the idea of a bi-weekly, quarter- 
ly special editions as a supplement to a 
monthly publication. These could be on 
special topics where writers and readers 
would have more time and space to 
“see” activities with Marxist-Humanist 
“eyes.” Too often activity and theoreti- 
cal articles lie side by side in the paper. 
Fm concerned that a bi-weekly will exa- 
cerbate this situation by increased 
deadlines and production time. 

Supporter 
. . * Chicago 


I’m glad N&L is going to a bi-weekly 
publication. If my financial situation im- 
proves, I hope I’ll be able to send some- 
thing. I’m glad I still receive N&L; it’s 
still the only leftist newspaper I am 
able to read. I don’t always agree with 
everything in it, but after all of my 
years in the Movement, I’m increasingly 
grateful for the diversity and range of 
dialogue... 

Laid-off autoworker 
Los Angeles 


The April N&L really gave impetus 
to the goal of a bi-weekly newspaper, 
not just as a political urgency, but as 
the necessity of the epoch. On one lev- 
el, there is the necessity of acting in the 
face of Reagan’s outlaw reign, treating 
N&L as if it were a daily. On another 
level, with the new “Introduction/Over- 
view” to Vol. 12 of the Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, when Raya speaks of 
what. the dialectic method and Marx’s 
Marxism achieved at turning points in 
history, one can see what it meant to 
sense both the next highpoint after 1917 
being the Spanish Revolution AND 
having to create something new, begin- 
ning with state-capitalist theory, be- 
cause of all the diversions away from 
Marx’s Marxism... 

The re-awakenings of the ’80s can 
have a home in N&L as organization 
and as newspaper.. .The meeting we had 
last night on the new “Black Thought” 
pamphlet was also indicative of how at- 
tractive News and Letters Committees 
can be in this time of retrogression. We 
had nine visitors, all Blacks. Only three 
were prior acquaintances; the rest were 
after-work students who are not 
youths... 

Jim Mills 
Detroit 


HAVE YOU SENT IN 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 

See Appeal Page 10 


MARX’S THEORY AND REALITY 


As you know, the referendum to con- 
tinue Spain’s membership in NATO was 
passed. People who had been working 
hard against it were disappointed, but 
there was a lot of creativity and enthu- 
siasm in the “NO” campaign... 

My favorite readings now are on the 
Civil War and the Spanish Revolution, 
as well as those dealing with the influ- 
ence of 1917 and the Second and Third 
Internationals on the origins of the 
present Left parties. Still I have the 
feeling that the influence of Marxism in 
Spain has been from the beginning 
rather weak. It is very clear that social- 
ism came to Spain with a very strong 
anarchist influence. 

I feel there is not real Marxist theory. 
Either we did not put together Marxism 
with our own reality, or maybe we are 
not good theoreticians. I remember 
friends from India telling me that they 
were always surprised how militant 


Readers 


Spanish people have been if we com- 
pare it with the little theory that has 
come out of Spain... 

Correspondent 
Zaragosa, Spain 

* * * 

At the small parts plant where I work 
you can only work with the permission 
of the capitalists. This is what Marx 
says in the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, which I’ve been reading. Workers 
want dignity; the unemployed want it 
too. We have to wait till we’re called to 
be able to go to the bathroom. The un- 
employed have to wait in long lines. Al- 
ready four women have been disciplined 
in my plant for not obeying the fore- 
man on when to go to the bathroom. 

In the Critique, Marx criticised the 
“Marxists” of his day for wanting to put 
“equal rights” into their program the 
way the bourgeoisie means it. Any 
worker today can understand what he 
was saying. It’s like the foreman who 
complains about the other workers, say- 
ing: “You made 100 parts and the other 
worker made 200. You got to do more.” 
But every person is not the same. 
Someone may not be feeling well, or is 
not strong enough. We don’t all have 
the same labor power. We are going to 
have to undo this whole society some- 
day. 


Woman autoworker 
Detroit 



CONTRA 

AID 

PROTESTS 


There were 118 of us arrested in a 
demonstration at Congressman Purcell’s 
office in Ann Arbor the week before the 
House vote on aid to the contras: It 
was exciting to see so many new people 
there. We have to keep demonstrating. 

I’m really at a point now where I feel 
we need to go beyond this congressional 
dialogue that the movement has been 
getting caught up in. The Democrat-Re- 
publican debate about Nicaragua is so 
far to the right there’s not even any 
talk now of what is actually going on in 
Nicaragua, what people are thinking 
there, what is revolution. 

Student activist 
Univ. of Michigan 


LABOR’S ONGOING BATTLES 


The economy in southern Arizona is 
in shambles since the strike against the 
Phelps Dodge (PD) copper mines. The 
company is operating with scab labor, 
and we are hearing stories that the 
scabs and the non-union salaried per- 
sonnel are experiencing problems. Here 
in Douglas, the unions are coming to- 
gether with the environmentalists and 
are fighting the pollution created by the 
Douglas PD plant. This area is called 
the “grey triangle” because there is so 
much pollution that it affects people’s 
health and is also destroying vegetation. 

I enjoy reading your newspaper since 
it gives me information I don’t get from 
the dailies. Your article on Hormel was 
the first time I read that it wasn’t only 
a wage controversy. And your article on 
the Challenger explosion really tells it 
like it is. I’ve yet to hear anyone blame 
the administration for applying all that 
pressure to NASA to send those people 
up without the proper safeguards. 

Reader 
Douglas, Arizona 


The story of the Hormel strike has 
been told in a new 15 minute videotape 
directed by Academy award nominee 
Pamela Yates. Through interviews, mu- 
sic and action footage, “We’re Not Gon- 
na Take It” tells the story of P-9’s fight 
against concessions and how it has be- 
come a rallying point for millions of 
other workers who find themselves in 
the same boat. 


The price is only $20 (postage inch 
ed). Jim Guyette, president of Local 1 
said: “I urge you to buy a copy a 
show it to every organization and in 
vidual you can.” You can order from: 

National Rank a 
File Against Concessic 
312 21st 
Newport, MN 55(1 


I went down to Wapping to supp< 
the printworkers on strike against Mi 
doch’s newspaper empire. It’s ve 
frightening; the place has been be 
with lots of barriers. There has been 
attempt to organize mass pickets 1 
they are constantly harassed by the { 
lice. It’s amazing to see the printers si 
in good spirits, sharing tea and rolls 
ter being sacked and attacked. 

About 10 p.m. at the gate I was j 
police horses charged into the crowd] 
people, pushing them into the roj 
where they were confronted by pol! 
with riot shields and Special Pat: 
Group snatch squads. The news me< 
is reporting all this as the response 
the police to an attack on them. 

Psychiatric Nui 
Loud 


I’ve been looking for Work, but refu 
to work for $3.50 an hour— I’d have 
work 60 hours a week to survive, 
don’t understand how people can ma 
it. We definitely need a change, 
seems the rich get richer and the po 
get poorer. It makes me mad! The w 
things are now, the capitalists a 
breaking all workers. I guess that’s o 
reason I like studying Marxism. And 
enjoyed reading Charles Denby’s Indi 
nant Heart. He wrote in a way I coi 
understand the struggle of workers a 
Blacks. 

Working moth 
Oklahot 


POSTERS FOR MIDEAST PEACE 


For two years, American childrer 
(mainly, but not exclusively Jewish an 
Arabs), as well as children in the Wes 
Bank, Gaza and inside Israel, have bee 
creating original visions of peace. The 
have been using a blank poster ir 
scribed around the edges with th 
words for peace in Hebrew, Arabic an 
English. The next major show will ope: 
June 16 at the Bureau of Jewish Educa 
tion in New York City." We need mor 
than 200 posters by May 30. For mor 
information, and to order blank poster 
write: ■; '■ .] 

Artists for Mideast Peac. 

144 Moody S< 
Waltham, MA 0215 


HAITI AFTER DUVALIER 


Prom 10,000-strong rallies in Port-ai 
Prince to the magnificent initiative c 
the Black city dwellers to clean up ir 
tolerable refuse and debris which is s 
much a part of the very landscape < 
the capital city, Kevin A. Barry’s exce 
lent analysis of the Haitian situatio 
(April N&L) surpassed all others I ha\ 
read. 

It showed the new being created i 
the uprooting (dechoukaj) of the ol 
Duvalier regime — a revolutionary dj 
mension that so many have disregards 
so inbred is the view among radical 
that the Haitian masses are backwari 
What Barry actually poses is the m« 
thod of articulating a new historic-revc 
lutionary category in-the-making. H 
sees this in Haiti because it is a powei 
ful fact there. No one can match th 
Haitian masses themselves whose his 
toric memory reached all the way bac 
to the high point of their own 10th cer 
tury revolution when they tore up Du 
valier’s tri-color flag, and raised the re 
and blue banner of the Haitian Revolu 
tion. 

Haitian supports 
New Jerse 







BLACK THOUGHT AND REVOLT— AFRICA, CARIBBEAN, USA 


Over 100 people answered a “Call to 
Action: show our opposition to Dear- 
born’s Parks Ban Ordinance.” on April 
5. But' instead of an expected workshop 
in non-violent demonstrating, organizers 
Rev. Jim Holley and Joe Madison of 
the NAACP asked us to be court- 
watchers, because a recent restraining 
order prohibited organized protests in 
Dearborn. 

As soon as Madison asked us to sign 
an oath of non-violence, one man 
jumped up and accused him of perpe- 
trating a “slave mentality.” Over half 
the participants did not want to call off 
demonstrations, and the planned train- 
ing session became a vigorous debate. 

Many Detroiters are now opposed to 
the leadership’s reliance on legalism, 
and are demanding direct action. 

Working woman 
Detroit 


Here’s $3 for Frantz Fanon, Soweto, 
and American Black Thought, plus an 
extra dollar — a donation to the strug- 
gle. As you say about Haiti, the 1979 
revolution in Grenada wasn’t a “mob”; 
it began before it began, with a newspa- 
per, much like yours. The hardest thing 
was waiting til Friday — it came out on 
Fridays, and sold out immediately. 
There was a lot of corruption and peo- 
ple wanted to know what was going on. 
Eventually the newspaper developed 
into a movement. 

* In 1979 we had a chain reaction of 
revolutions: Iran, Grenada, Nicaragua. 
Already in 1986 we have the Philippines 
and Haiti — what will the rest of the 
year bring? I would like a few more 
copies of N&L to show to friends. 

Grenadian friend 
/ in the USA 

* * * 

The Marxist government of Congo- 
Brazzaville (formerly French Congo) 
was rocked by student protest last No- 
vember after it had, in the name of 
“austerity measures,” decided to set up 
a competition for education grants. But 
the news is just now getting heard in 

:rtbe:u.s< 

At the opening of the fifth congress 
of the ruling party affiliate, the Union 
Of Socialist Youth, students arrived 


chanting “A grant for everyone; without 
competition” and “What have you done 
with the oil revenues?” They were at- 
tacked by security forces who stopped 
them entering. The youth immediately 
began stoning government cars, includ- 
ing that of the Minister of Education, 
who was forced to flee. The President 
himself had to run round to the back of 
the building to enter. 

N. Quinten 
New York 

V * * 

Thanks very much for sending us 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought. We will be going 
through the book in one of our study 
classes in the coming month and out of 
that discussion we will send you our 
comments on the book. 

Revolutionary Marxist League 
Kingston, Jamaica 

THINKING 
ABOUT THE 
WASHINGTON 
PROTEST 

I wish the report on the massive 
abortion rights marches (April N&L) 
had started where it ended, with more 
discussion on the relationship of philos- 
ophy to the movement and how this 
could be a new beginning for the wom- 
en’s movement. 

The importance of Marxist-Humanist 
philosophy is that it helps you think be- 
yond the immediate and not separate 
the activity of the moment from the 
idea of revolution. While we fight for 
abortion rights, we see abortion as an 
agonized last-resort “choice” we are 
forced to make because we still don’t 
have adequate sex education and access 
to safe birth control. 

A choice you are forced to make, as 
women are in Russia, where abortion is 
legal but also the only means of birth 
control, is not a choice at all. If we are 
to really gain control over our own bod- 
ies, don’t We need to uproot, for one, 
the whole medical system which is run 
for profit and loaded with elitism, rac- 
ism, paternalism and sexism? 

I am concerned that this type of up- 
rooting and the role of philosophy in it 



was not discussed at the marches and 
would like to hear from other women 
on this. While we all want “a better 
world,” we need to discuss concretely 
what that means to each of us and by 
what method we hope to achieve it. 

Suzanne Casey 
Chicago 

1 was happy to see so many men at 
the abortion rights demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. last month. Of course 
“so many” is only a small minority, but 
I remember the last “Pro-Choice” dem- 
onstration I marched on, which was in 
London in 1978, and there was just a 
handful of men compared to last month. 
I came because I wanted to show my 
support of a “choice” in a choiceless sit- 
uation. It is always very easy to repeat 
the slogan, “A Woman’s Right to 
Choose,” and leave it at that — as if it is 
just another “transitional” demand from 
some Trotskyist program. But you real- 
ly can’t separate this question from the 
sort of society we live in, where the 
choice is sometimes just a simple mat- 
ter of not being able to afford a child... 

Marcher 
New York City 


BOLIVIA’S REVOLUTION 

I appreciated the way Peter Wermuth 
discussed “Bolivia’s persistent revolu- 
tion” (April N&L). He showed how phil- 
osophy enables you to be more con- 
crete. The Trotskyists in Bolivia spoke 
of “permanent revolution,” but without 
a philosophy of revolution, they left it 
as an abstraction; they couldn’t see the 
new live, human subjects who would 
change Bolivia. The point to me wasn’t 
the analysis of past revolution, but how 
to bring out the contradictions in those 
that are unfinished today, as in Haiti or 
the Philippines. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I found Peter Wermuth’s article 
about the 1952 revolution in Bolivia in- 
teresting. Unfortunately, I strongly disa- 
gree with his conclusion attacking 
Trotskyism. First, he fails to mention 
that at that time the Fourth Interna- 
tional had entered into a period of po- 
litically “back pedalling” as advocated 


by Michel Pablo. This was the primary 
reason • for the POR’s involvement in 
the bourgeois nationalist MNR, which, 
of course, Wermuth is correct in saying 
was a major reason for the revolution’s 
defeat. 

But this was never a negation of 
Trotskyism, only a degeneration into 
opportunism, and away from the class 
struggle of permanent revolution by 
those who called themselves Trotsky- 
ists... 

Activist 
Hamburg, Pa. 


GAY RIGHTS BILL 

The ghost of Hitler that Deborah 
Morris noticed in the military’s consid- 
eration of “identifying AIDS victims by 
‘Star of David’ concept” (March N&L) 
found another stage in New York as a 
“civil rights bill for gays” was debated 
in the city. All sorts of homophobia, 
ranging from Cardinal O’Connor to Ha- 
sidic Jews to outright racism came out. 
At the same time the NY Times gave 
William F. Buckley a half page to call 
for “tatooing all AIDS victims.” 

The passage of the bill (it did pass) 
was a great step. But as Marx pointed 
out 143 years ago, when he wrote on ci- 
vil rights for Jews: civil rights only 
brings the minority up to the level of 
society as a whole. What was and still 
is needed is a “human revolution." 

Subscriber 
Manhattan, NY . 

: : 

THE QUESTION OF 

The question of science and technolo- 
gy is a very central one at this time, 
and my own and Brokmeyer’s objec- 
tions to the March 1986 lead article on 
Militarized science require more than 
the easy dismissal which Walker gave 
them. I do hope that no reader takes 
that article to be any kind of basic or 
definitive Marxist-Humanist view of sci- 
ence and technology because it isn’t. 
These questions will have to be dis- 
cussed much more fully in a bulletin 
without fear of the results. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Berkeley 
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Berkeley students defy police assaults... 


Berkeley, Cal. — Since March 31, the anti-apar- 
theid movement has come alive again at U.C. Berkeley. 
That was the day when activists set up a shantytown in 
front of California Hall to demand immediate divest- 
ment and the closing of the IBM computer store, which 
the Regents had opened in Moffitt Library. 

The University refused these demands, declared 
the shanties a fire hazard, and at 2 a.m. on April 1 
the police arrived in force, arresting 61 demon- 
strators and destroying the huts with heavy equip- 
ment. Their treatment of the protestors was so bru- 
tal that over 2,000 students rallied on Sproul Plaza 
at noon that day and decided to rebuild. 

At noon, the following day, many more people partici- 
pated in a rally and in building new shanties. Clerical 
workers came down with banners to support the pro- 
test. And at an open microphone, a longshoreman re- 
ceived thunderous applause (students had participated 
with longshoremen in a blockade in March to keep a 
South African ship from unloading in San Francisco). 

By 1 a.m. that night, police began to show up from 
every city in Alameda County, except Berkeley, and 
surrounded the shanties. Arrests began at 3:30 a.m., but 
protestors and supporters surrounded the police barri- 
cades and held on until 7:20 in the morning, when the 
university bosses, seeing that they couldn’t get the 
shanties out of there before 8 o’clock classes, ordered 
the police to plow through. 

Many were hurt, 31 were hospitalized, while the 89 
arrested were held in two prison buses. The cops re- 
ally went nuts. I saw one Hayward cop dive into the 


BUCK WORLD 


(continued from page 1 ) 
are also anxious to finance such ill-conceived studies 
into Black life. Rather, what has to be asked is why 
Black intellectuals find it permissible to relegate 
their own more critical views to the ideological con- 
fines of Reaganism that these studies cannot help but 
express? 

When researching the Marxist-Humanist Archives of 
Raya Dunayevskaya recently, I found that this question 
had been the subject of her critique of leading Black in- 
tellectuals who had uncritically contributed to the first 
such comprehensive study of Black America, entitled 
An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy, directed by the Swedish sociolo- 
gist Gunnar Myrdal, published in two volumes with a 
sum total of 1,483 pages and financed to the tune of a 
quarter-of-million dollars by the Carnegie Corporation 
in the midst of World War II.* 

LITERATURE AND BLACK REALITY *“ > 

There was certainly no denying that the Depression 
made such leading Black intellectuals as DuBois, 
Charles S. Johnson and Ralph Bunche see that the cri- 
sis in the social status of Black America lay in the eco- 
nomic, structure of American capitalist society, and that 
its solution would come from the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of that society. 

Nevertheless, what the bourgeois-sociologist Myrdal 
mockingly observed, then, of the “radical” social scien- 
tist Ralph Bunche is even truer of the Black intelligent- 
sia now, namely, that “the academic radicalism of Neg- 
ro intellectuals exemplified by...Mr. Bunche, can easily 
come to good terms with the type of liberal but skepti- 
cal laissez faire (do nothing) opinion so prevalent 
among white liberal social scientists, writing on the 
Negro problem... Since neither party is very active in 
trying to induce or prevent an economic revolution, it 
does not make much difference if the Negro radicals 
look forward to an economic revolution and the white 
sociologists do not.” 

As against this betrayal by Black intellectuals, Du- 
„ nayevskaya pointed to the "portents on the horizon” 
that had begun to determine new Black literary ex- 
pression. Her critique concluded by noting that 
"There is stirring in the Negro people in the United 
States today, a racial consciousness which has at 
present found its most extreme expression in the 
writings of Richard Wright.” 

So glaring a light does Wright’s work of genius Na- 
tive Son still cast on the actual state of Black America, 
more than 40 years after it was written, that Richard 
Wesley, the Black playwright who has adapted Native 
Son for a new film version shot in Chicago, warned of 
Bigger Thomas’s progeny: “In 1986, Bigger Thomas III 
or Bigger Thomas IV is on the street at 63rd and 
Greenwood. He can stand under the El and maybe see 
a Black motorman driving the train, but he knows he 
has no opportunity of getting that job. Even though 
we’re doing a picture set in 1939, when people come 
around, many of the people, men in particular, relate to 
the story. There’s a certain resentment in people’s 
eyes...they know that the South Side has changed so lit- 
tle that we were able to come there and hang up a few 
signs and other period touches and shoot the picture 
without chang ing anything else.” 

See “Negro Intellectuals in Dilemma’’ (1944), in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half-Century of Its Development, # 271-274 ; on micro- 
film from Wayne Stale University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs, Detroit, MI. 


crowd with two batons, one in each hand. This vio- 
lence was met by a hail of bottles, fruit, rocks and 
trash cans as the buses, windshields shattered, crept 
off to jail. Students arriving for classes got a sober- 
ing eyeful of broken benches, debris, and dozens of 
mean, ugly cops strutting around as living testimony 
to the real mentality of the university administration. 
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Arrested protester peers out of police bus. 

Ail through that day the spirit was definitely not one 
of defeat. What was decided was a human blockade of 
California Hall. Many new faces were seen at this new 
wave of protests, as though a whole new crew of stu- 
dents came to relieve those who had been through hell. 
For the next couple of days the building was practically 
closed by protestors who walked around it holding 
hands and singing, some wearing “Outside Agitator” 
buttons in answer to the charges of the administration. 

The whole atmosphere is much more exciting on cam- 
pus now. In a small compromise, the Chancellor did 
close the computer store indefinitely. Furthermore, the 
whole question of education is now up for discussion: 
How does the classroom relate to the real world and 
how can a center of learning invest nearly $2.5 billion in 
what is essentially slavery? What has also been of en- 
during value is the experience of facing the administra- 
tion and testing your principles. That gain cannot be 
taken away. — Marxist Humanist participants 

...as Shantytown protests spread 

• On National Anti-Apartheid Protest Day (April 4), 
about 75 students began building a shantytown at Yale 
University, symbolizing a South African squatter com- 
munity “to protest the continued intransigence of the 
Yale Corporation on divestment.” When Yale ordered 
them .to tear down the shanties, workers who were sup- 
ported by students in their 1984 strike refused to do so. 
Finally on April 14 the campus police were sent in and 
arrested 78 students and supporters who resisted the 
shanties’ demolition. 

• Between April 8 and April 12, 12 shanties were 
built on the Quad at the Univ. of Illinois in Urbana, 
and there were more protesters sleeping there than 
could fit in the shacks. After the administration threat- 
ened students with expulsion or suspension, they took 
down the shanties — for now. On April 10, 60 students 
and supporters were arrested for “disrupting” a Board 
of Trustees meeting. 

• Twenty anti-apartheid students occupied the Dart- 
mouth College library April 11 and 12, protesting a de- 
cision to reduce, by half, sentences given to right-wing 
students who had attacked shanties there with sledge 
hammers. The protesters ended their occupation after 
being threatened with suspension. 

AFL-CI0 S. Africa sham 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I was enraged when the 
AFL-CIO sponsored a so-called commemoration of the 
March 21, 1960 Sharpeville massacre in South Africa — 
only to use that occasion to sufjport Reaganism, by 
holding the rally at the police station in predominantly 
Black South-Central Los Angeles! Instead of recognizing 
the obvious racism that persists in this country, they 
droned out putrid cliches about America’s “civil rights.” 

The real killer was that they praised the Los Angeles 
Police Department (L.A.P.D.) for allegedly not being 
racist or violent, with a speech by ex-cop Mayor Tom 
Bradley, who wants to campaign for governor again! 

This transparent propaganda ploy was held just three 
days after the brutal, unexplained killing of an unarmed 
Black man by a California Highway Patrol officer, 
March 18, during a “routine traffic check.” (And one 
week later, March 25, another Black man was shot to 
death by an LA. County Sheriffs deputy, while being 
arrested for alleged narcotics possession.) 

I couldn’t stand it, so I went to the rally and stood 
across the street from the police station, holding a 
sign that said "L.A.P.D. no different — Stop Police 
killings in L.A.” As I expected, many rank-and-file 
union members and community people came by, and 
told me they were "glad somebody told the truth.” 

In fact, I’m not alone. Protest , marches on that same 
police station have been held for months and Will conti- 
nue as long as the L.A. police state does. 

— Unarmed Black Citizen 


South African Freedom Journal 


Trade unionist speaks 

Editor’s note: The following interview with Motsomi 
Mokhine, publicity secretary for the Black Allied Min- 
ing and Construction Worker’s Union, was held when 
he was on tour recently in the U.S. to raise funds for 
workers and communities effected by deadly asbestos 
mining in South Africa. 

Our union, the Black Allied Mining and Construction 
Worker’s Union has 59,000 members in asbestos, coal, 
platinum and gold mining. A major focus of our work is 
to get asbestos mining banned in South Africa. There 
are six asbestos mines operating now, effecting some 
5,000 people in nearby villages, as well as miners. 

At the Penge Asbestos Mine in the northern Trans- 
vaal, our members have been involved in a strike and a 
three day occupation. Since the . company fired them, 
however, they haven’t been able to get any other em- 
ployment. That is one of the reasons the union has 
launched a self-help project. 

We have set up a medical team of five doctors to 
serve the communities who are afflicted by asbestos 
related diseases. The project is a worker-controlled 
cooperative. Workers will run the cooperative inde- 
pendent of the union. There is also a poultry farming 
project where we hope to buy chickens to sell to the 
community. The money will be used to finance the 
clinic for the community, and to help support the 
workers that were dismissed. 

Our union and AZACTU (Azanian Congress of Trade 
Unions) have also been involved in talks with CUSA 
(Council of Unions of South Africa) to launch a new 
federation. Our final agreement is for amalgamation be- 
fore the end of July. 

In our view, workers’ organizations must be controlled 
by themselves. Though intellectuals are best capable of 
expressing the feeling of the Black working-class, they 
are not the working-class. They have a role to play, 
helping the working-class to assume leadership of the 
struggle. But the intellectuals and the workers cannot 
exist in a vacuum separate from each other. 

Because the language that is used in the labor move- 
ment is that of Black Consciousness — the language of 
ourselves — we believe that we will be able to reconcile 
into one single national union one day. 

To get more information on our project and to send 
support, write to: the Black Allied Mining and Con- 
struction Worker’s Union, Abbey House - 2nd Floor, 51 
Commissioner St., Johannesburg 2000, South Africa. 

• 

Direct from South Africa 

New union spells trouble 

Johannesburg, South Africa — To many em- 
ployers, a pro-capitalist, anti-socialist, pro-investment 
union like the United Workers’ Union of South Africa 
(UWUSA) may sound, in these times of sanctions and 
socialism, like manna from heaven. But it could also 
mean a new wave of labour turbulence, largely in the 
Inkatha (Zulu) stronghold of Natal, where competition 
between the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU) and UWUSA could get tough. 

For workers, it will be a time of new choices, turbu- 
lence and possibly violence, if recent events are any- 
thing to go by. However, officially, UWUSA has stated 
clearly that its attitude towards COSATU. is “not con- 
frontational.” It is early days for UWUSA but the for- 
mation of this alternative labour movement, assisted by 
Inkatha muscle and funds, could go down as one of the 
most important events in recent labour history. 

Ironically, the official launch of UWUSA will take 
place in Durban on May 1, the date on which socialists 
world wide celebrate Labour Day. The new union plans 
to confront socialism on the day most dear to socialists 
and on a day which is increasingly being regarded by 
Black South African workers as a workers’ day. The 
launch will be held at the same place— -the Kings Park 
Rugby Stadium — as COSATU’s launch on December 1 
last year. Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi has been invited 
by UWUSA to deliver the opening address. AU workers 
have been invited to take the day off to attend. 

Membership to UWUSA is open to all workers, re- 
gardless of political affiliation or association. The basic 
theme of their drive has been to question COSATU’s 
motives in calling for disinvestment. The UWUSA logic 
is that without a vibrant and healthy economy there 
can be no jobs; without jobs there can be no unions; 
without unions there can be no meaningful, peaceful 
change in South Africa. 

UWUSA principles include: a free and democratic 
South Africa in which all participate in the formation of 
the Government; a campaign to liberate the free enter- 
prise system from apartheid control to make it a vehicle 
for the progress of the working class; investment by for- 
eign investors to ensure a healthy economy; and non-in- 
terference in business, union and labour affairs by polit- 
ical organizations or institutions, including Inkatha. 

Editor’s note: Our South African correspondent 
shows above the well-orchestrated attempt by apartheid 
stooge Buthelezi to undermine the new revolutionary 
union COSATU. For discussion of COSATU, see p. 12. 
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Raya 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U. S. 

Editor’s note: Below we are printing Part II of Raya Du- 
\nayevskaya’s Introduction/ Overview. See April N&L for 
Part I. 

T HE 1960S WERE as turbulent in the U.S. as any- 
where else in the world and the new voices from 
below are well enough recorded in the Raya Dunay- 
'evlskaya Collection from the Freedom Riders Speak 
ifor Themselves to the Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution. (I co-authored the latter with 
Free Speech Movement leader Mario Savio and Eugene 
Walker from the Mississippi freedom schools.) The 
Black Dimension was by no means just an American 
question; the African Revolutions initiated a new world 
epoch, indeed a new world, the Third World. Whereas 
the European International Conference hadn’t followed 
my suggestion to invite some African revolutionaries, I 
followed through with the Africans I met in England, 
especially Dixon Colley of the Gambia who had chaired 
my meeting in London. 

The new correspondence that is now being added in- 
cludes communication with Leopold Senghor, Sekou 
Toure, and Nnaindi Azikwe, as well as the letter to 
Thomas Kanza, UN Ambassador from the Congo, on 
the death of Patrice Lumumba. The trip to West Africa 
in 1962 is thus now more fully documented and shows 
more than just the fact that Presence Africaine pub- 
lished my article “Marxist-Humanism,” which I had 
originally titled “African Socialism: Why not a New In- 
ternational?" That didn’t impede my activities and writ- 
ings on the American scene, as witness the new contrib- 
utions we now make of my articles for The Activist, the 
Student journal at Oberlin College for which I was both 
sponsor and writer, as well as a critic of some of their 
Writings, like that of Tracey Strong on China. 

The Third World was naturally not only Africa, but 
also Latin America, Asia and the Middle East. Most rel- 
evant and important here is my correspondence with 
Silvio Frondizi, the great Argentinian independent 
Marxist who was murdered by the fascist regime. He 
iiad in fact translated Marxism and Freedom, but was 
unable to publish it. Nearly all of my major works have 
now been translated and published in Spanish. Erich 
Fromm was instrumental in introducing my work to the 
mblishing house, Siglo XXI. 

[ The section on the battle of ideas speaks well enough 
for itself, whether it is correspondence with Silvio Fron- 
jizi or Alisdair MacIntyre, with Erich Fromm or Peter 
Sergmann, Jean Malaquais or Paul Piccone, Dixon Col- 
ey or John O’Neill, or even C.L.R. James and Grace 
ZJhin Lee, or whether , it was with Leon Trotsky or Yo- 
mhmsa ~ InaeSa; Cen52£S2fenC£ ,-SE* 

jome of the interviews would result in a chapter within 
i book itself. I am referring to a 1965 Hong Kong inter- 
view which became aj part of a chapter of Philosophy 
ind Revolution. The Chinese refugee I interviewed, 
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Jade,” was so taken 
>f Mao Tse-tung” in 


with my chapter “The Challenge 
Marxism and Freedom that she 
ranslated it into Chinese and sent it to the under- 
mnd at Peking University, where she had been a stu- 
lent. That was in 1966, at the beginning of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

The trip I made to Japan has been reported in the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection before, but the new that 
3 added now is especially important for two reasons. It 
rasn’t only my Marxism and Freedom that was trans- 
ited and published iri Japan, but also News & Letters 
|amphlets like Charles Denby’s Workers Battle Auto- 
mation and other new voices from the Black Revolu- 
ion. The Zenshin (the Japan Revolutionary Co mmunis t 
league) sponsored myj many lectures throughout the Is- 
ids. Also new is the typescript of my talk in Japan on 
egel. 

HAT IS OF THE, essence in the 1970s were the 
new Open doors in academia in the U.S. In 1970, 
te year of the 200th anniversary of Hegel’s birth and 
X)th of Lenin’s, the battle of ideas kept crisscrossing 
efween the Left and academia. The specific essay 
hich was to attract special attention was “The Philo- 
phic Ambivalence of Lenin,” which became the basis 
r my talk to a conference of the then young New Left 
lilosophic journal, Telos. The Yugoslav journal Praxis 
ten reprinted it, and so did the Italian journal Aut 
ut. That work was not just on Lenin, but on Hegel, 
id it became a part of the section in Philosophy and 
evolution on “Why Hegel? Why Now?” This allowed 
e to present a paper at the 1974 conference of the He- 
ll Society of America. What is new in Volume XII is 
e documentation of the critiques of my views on He- 
1 that came from old radicals like Peter Bergmann 
974) as Well as a critique of my interpretation of He- 
l’s Absolute Method by George Armstrong Kelly in 
s Retreat from Eleusis (1978). I answered Kelly in 
s introduction to my 1982 edition of Philosophy and 
svolution. Also new is my letter to Bertell Oilman in 
itique of the academic classes in socialism, especially 
arx’s Capital. 

The 1970s were in general characterized by a new 
ssion for a philosophy of revolution. On the one hand, 
was spurred by the fact that the 1960s revolutions 
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had been aborted at their highest point, 1968. On the 
other hand, it was the very counter-revolution of the 
early 1970s against Vietnam, when both Russia and Chi- 
na were rolling out the red carpet for Nixon, that made 
the youth, the Black Dimension, and even some old . 
radicals begin to ask questions serious enough to have 
them attempt to work out a new philosophy of revolu- 
tion for their age. At any rate, they were ready to listen 
and not to dismiss theoreticians on any superficial basis 
of age. Rather, they themselves wanted to see a conti- 
nuity as well as a discontinuity in Marxism. 

This became the more intense when finally Marx’s 
Ethnological Notebooks were transcribed in the 1970s 
and the whole question of the relation of technologically 
advanced countries to underdeveloped countries was 
seen in a new light — the multi-linearism of Marx — as he 
turned anew to the idea of pre-capitalist societies and 
the then new science of anthropology. Just as this new 
objective/subjective situation led us to create the cate- 
gory of “post-Marx Marxism” as a pejorative in the 
1982 publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, so the 1983 
Marx Centenary Tour, with this work in hand, opened 
new doors, especially in the Black Dimension and Wom- 
en’s Liberation. 

A LREADY HANDED IN at the March 21, 1985 lec- 
ture — though we then only had page proofs — was 
my latest book, Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution. Where it covered 35 years on the 
single subject of women’s liberation, I have now com- 
pleted my “30-Year Retrospective/Perspective of News 
& Letters” which is the history of Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. — the paper, the organization, and the philo- 
sophic works, as wall as the pamphlets. At the present 
moment I am in the process of working on my next 
book, Dialectics of Organization: Philosophy, the 
’’Party,” and Opposite Forms of Organization Born 
Out of Spontaneity. 

The Black Dimension, which was central in News & 
Letters from its birth with a Black production worker, 
Charles Denby, as its editor, remains intrinsic to our 
body of ideas and has just been spelled out again in our 
latest publication, a new expanded edition of Frantz Fa- 


non, Soweto and American Black Thought. This 
booklet includes appendices on Negritude and Language 
by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa Thiong’o as well as my 
Political-Philosophic Letter, “Grenada: Counter-Revolu- 
tion and Revolution.” It as well includes this recent 
communication we received directly from a group of 
South African revolutionaries: 

“We can understand why the Marxist-Humanists felt 
a need to call themselves not just Marxists but Marxist- 
Humanist, because the humanism has been removed 
from Marx to such an extent that people thought they 
could come with certain theories and ideas just from 
the top— the intellectuals theorizing and telling the peo- 
ple how to liberate themselves.” 

February 28, 1986 


Postscript, April 10, 1986 — 

Between the time (February) when Volume XII was 
handed in for microfilming, and its release for public 
view by Wayne State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs (April), News & Letters has created a 
new cover for the Guide to the entire twelve-volume 
collection. This new title for the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — “Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development”— -reflects the range of the new dis- 
coveries of old manuscripts . predating 1941, as well as 
extending the collection to 1985/86. Put differently, the 
1930s are the focal point now. The. Depression signaled 
the end of private capitalism, while out of the Spanish 
Civil War there emerged a new kind of revolutionary 
who posed questions not only against Stalinism but 
against Trotskyism, indeed against all established 
Marxists. The 1981 Introductory Note to the Archives 
repeats what we said when we first handed in the Col- 
lection in 1969: “The entire collection is divided into 
two parts. Part One covers Marxist-Humanism in its or- 
igin as State-Capitalist theory...Part Two.. .covers the 
period 1955 to 1981, and details the development of 
Marxist-Humanism” as organization and as philosophy. 
With the addition of Volume XII, the new cover more 
fully reflects the whole range, “Marxist-Humanism: A 
Half-Century of Its World Development.” 


the 50th Anniversary of the Spanish Revolution 
Its Relevance for our Day 


Read shout it in the Dansycrsfesya Collection 
0 Newly discovered documents from the 1930s 
• New perspectives from the 1980s 


***** 








“Some of its thought that the actions of the Stalinists 
were not only those of murderous bureaucrats “faetionally" 
getting rid of the Trotskyists in Spain as well as in Rus- 
sia... What dissident Trotskyists were whispering was: 
couldn’t this involve more than just Spanish fascism? 
Couldn’t both Stalin’s Russia and Hitler’s Germany be test- 
ing their weapons for World War?’ 

“Now it is true that nothing comparable to the counter- 
revolutionary situation that followed the defeat of the Span- 
ish Revolution— the outbreak of World War II— exists to- 
day. Nevertheless, the objectively reactionary situation in 
the US., whether it be over Libya or Latin America, or in 
the deterioration of thinking, shows uii that the dialectic 
method is as urgent now as it has ever been..,’’ 

Special letter to comrades 
Raya Dunayevskaya, Mar. 27, 1986 
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“The two greatest features of the Spanish Revolution that 
you are now studying are 1) its spontaneity, and 2) that the 
movement (the movement , not the parties that led it) aimed 
at a new stage of unity of economics and politics, higher 
than the 1917 Revolution whose preoccupation was politics, 
i.e. political power. By 1937 the workers were building not 
Soviets, but direct occupation of the factories... 

“I happened to have become Secretary to Leon Trotsky, 
because the international brigade organized to help the 
Spanish Revolution would not accept women. With Leon 
Trotsky, therefore, I felt I would at least be part of the for- 
mation of theory. Surely his position was better, comparatively, than anyone else's... But did he raise the question of 
criticism of Stalinism as a class nature opposed to the proletariat, or merely as 'bureaucratic distortions of a de- 
generated workers’ state?’ ...Did he test his own theories, not as ‘abstract’ permanent revolution, but concretely, for the 
Spanish Revolution, what is that new relationship of theory to practice?" 

Raya Dunayevskaya, letter to Japanese revolutionaries, May 21, 1966 
From Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm #9741 

• This newly-expanded 10,000-plus page • The Guide to the Collection prepared! 
collection is available on microfilm. Five mi- by News & letters is available for $2.1 
crofilm reels at $20 each. The entire collec- Please write to: News & Letters, 59 E. Van Bwen, ♦ 
; tion is $100. Please write to: Archives of Labor Room 707, Chicago, IL. 60605. ♦ 

; and Urban Affairs, Walter Reuther Library, Wayne State | 

University, Detroit, MI, 48202. 
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Mexico in ferment: strikes 









(continued from page 1) 

wages, but also working conditions. The telephone work- 
ers are involved in struggles against automation, which 
has affected every department in the aftermath of the 
September earthquake, since it has given the govern- 
ment the excuse to introduce new technologies at a fast- 
er pace, as several switching stations were demolished. 

AFTERMATH OF EARTHQUAKE 

The devastating earthquake came at a time when the 
Mexican economy was already in shambles (see Nov. 
1985 N&L for an in-person report). The government 
tried to present itself as the hero of the earthquake by 
managing some of the relief efforts, but it has produced 
a different result. 

The government has still not rehoused many people 
whose homes were destroyed, and it has concentrated 
on building new housing in the outskirts of the city. Be- 
cause of the terrible transportation problems in this city 
of 18 million, workers have refused to be rehoused far 
from their jobs, and many people are camping out in 
front of their destroyed buildings, demanding that new 
housing be built right there. 

Many factories were destroyed in the earthquake, 
especially small garment factories. Many operated ille- 
gally and paid neither unemployment benefits nor the 
minimum wage, After the buildings fell down, workers 
rushed to the factories where they saw the bosses dig- 
ging out their cash boxes and machinery while leaving 
the bodies in the rubble to rot for days. 

In response, a month later women held a protest 
demonstration of 10,000, and the National Union of 
Garment, Clothing and Related Workers 19th of Sep- 
tember was born. After months of petitioning the 
i governement, they finally won recognition and the 
right to organize the employed. Eighty factories with 
4,000 members are now involved in the union. 
Though the Left tried for 15 years to org anic these 
workers without success, they organized themselves 
in one month. 

“It was the first time we asked for justice, not as in- 
dividuals, but all together,” explained Evangelina Coro- - 
na. General Secretary of the union. “Unfortunately, the 
factories fell down, but fortunately, it made us organ- 
ize.” (Her story will appear in next month’s N&L.) 

A News and Letters leaflet written by striking gar- 
ment workers in New York City produced instant iden- 
tification at union headquarters, a tiny structure in a lot 
full of homeless living in tents. The women are calling 
for international support for the fledgling union and 
spoke excitedly of the many women they met on Inter- 
national Women’s Day. 

During our stay 10,000 demonstrated for fair housing 
on the six-month anniversary of the earthquake, repre- 
senting about half of those still living in tents through- 
out the city. Thirty thousand more are without perma- 
nent housing. The demonstrators demanded that the 
government not pay the debt and use the money for de- 
cent housing instead. 

Small neighborhood organizations which existed in 
the shantytowns and other areas before the earthquake 
have grown, while hundreds of new ones have formed. 
There are now 46 organizations linked together in a Co- 
ordinating Council of victims; some represent one build- 
ing, others as many as 300. One activist in the working- 
class neighborhood of Magdalena Mixhuca told us the 
government has done nothing to help those who lost 
their homes and their jobs. 

One activist said, “This is a small movement, mostly 
incipient, but people are looking for alternatives, and re- 
ally want to destroy this capitalist society. People in the 
neighborhoods have no faith in political parties, includ- 
ing those of the Left, which doesn’t try to teach them 
anything and is only interested in how many people it 
can turn out for a demonstration. But small groups of 
people, in addition to demanding housing, have started 
classes in. reading, on how they are exploited in the 
home and have started production and consumer coop- 
eratives...the traditional Left fears this kind of organiza- 
tion, which leaves them without a job. We are trying 
hard not to reproduce society’s class divisions in our 
own organizations.” He himself is involved in a study 
group on Marx’s Capital. 

REDISCOVERING MARXISM 
Such dissatisfaction not only with the government but 
also with the established parties of the Left has grown 
since the collapse of the independent union movement 
in the late 1970s, when students and intellectuals sought 
to unite with workers’ struggles. One person active in 
this period said, “Many militants put forth* only tradi- 
tional ‘worker demands’ in those years, while the mas- 
ses began fighting the crisis by combining immediate 
demands with far-reaching political ones. Many mili- 
tants have been re-evaluating Marx in the past few 
years, returning to Marx himself after going through 
theorists who serve only for a month and nothing more. 

“We are trying not to separate workers from intellec-. 
tuals. Struggles over wages and working conditions need 
mediation so they don’t fall into pragmatism. We’re not 
against the fight for better wages — we are all workplace 
activists — just against the traditional methods. Daily life 
veils how capitalism functions. We don’t believe in a 
vanguard or in spontaneity alone. There is the potency 
for revolution here, but for a possibility to become a re- 


ality, we need consciousness, not of a small group, but 
of the masses. As Marx said, ‘Theory becomes a weapon 
in the handsof the masses.’ ” 

Another activist told us, "We are studying Capi- 
tal— my group spent a year on chapter one — in order 
to prepare to participate more deeply in the move- 
ment. Our discussions with Marxist-Humanism are 


May Day, 1886-1986: Labor’s 
struggles past and present 



The Haymarket police riot, May 4', 1886, followed the 
first May Day marches of 80,000 workers in Chicago. 


(continued from page 1) 

McCormick workers had won a strike in 1885 that re- 
stored a 15% wage cut. McCormick responded by intro- 
ducing machines that eliminated the jobs of the iron 
molders who had led that strike, and then in February 
1886 locked out all the remaining union workers and re- 
placed them with scabs. Chicago police and a private 
army of 300 Pinkerton detectives had fought daily with 
picketing McCormick workers. 

HAYMARKET IN CHICAGO 

A rally to protest the murder of the two picketers 
was immediately called for May 4 at the Haymarket. 
When a mob of policemen moved to break up that rally, 
a bomb thrown by a provocateur which killed one of 
the policemen became the pretext for framing eight an- 
archists on murder charges and hanging four of them, 
and for shutting down Left and workers’ newspapers in 
a general reign of terror. 

Bourgeois newspapers trumpeted the lies that 
have continued for a century, that socialist ideas and 
workers’ agitation were un-American, a foreign in- 
fection brought in with immigrants. But what the lies 
couldn’t cover up was the mass workers’ movement 
in the U.S. The mass movement was so overwhelm- 
ing that anarchists such as Albert Parsons and Au- 
gust Spies, who later became two of the Haymarket 
martyrs, joined the eight-hour movement despite the 
fact that they had earlier belittled it. 

But the police repression, newspaper lies and even 
lynch law of Haymarket could not stop the movement 
for the eight-hour day. The Knights of Labor had be- 
trayed its union members on trial, and equally had be- 
trayed its union principles, by pressing for death for the 
Haymarket defendants. But the AFL went on to pro- 
pose to the Second International that from May 1, 1890, 
May Day become an international workers’ holiday in 
' the battle for the eight-hour day. 

MAY DAY AND TODAY 

Today the best testimony of the ineffectiveness of the 
organized labor movement in America is the fact that 
5.5 million workers labor at jobs for minimum wage or 
less, many in sweatshops filled with Latino and other 
immigrant workers which unions have considered be- 
neath their notice. Another 5.5 million workers are offi- 
cially listed as having been unemployed so long that 
they draw no benefits at all. They range from ex- work- 
ers in the most basic industries in this country, from 
auto and steel to trucking, and include many youth — 
especially Black youth — who have never been able to 
find a job. 

Chicago Tribune workers who have been locked 
out since July by a company that automated away 
printing jobs can relate to the McCormick Reaper 
workers of a century ago, and to Marx’s observation 
that "machinery is the most powerful weapon for 
suppressing strikes, those periodic revolts of the 
working class against the autocracy of Capital.’’ 

Striking meatpackers of Local P-9 in Austin, Minn, no 
doubt find the situation familiar too. They are battling 
a similar array of court injunctions, the armed power of 
the state protecting the Hormel plant and an army of 
scabs available to take their jobs. Crucially they also 
face the combined opposition of their own union inter- 
national and the AFL-CIO. 

But the Hormel strike has excited rank-and-file work- 
ers nationwide. This May Day its lessons are not only 
the viciousness of concession-seeking companies, nor of 
the betrayal of union bureaucrats. Within such strikes 
are the seeds of a new beginning to the labor movement 
in America, a new beginning that Can recreate an inter- 
national solidarity and build anew on our May Day tra- 
ditions of 100 years past. 


part of that preparation.” 

It is this interest, not only in theory in general, but ir 
the specific historic-philosophic contributions of Marx- 
ist-Humanism, that we encountered among many. Thus 
prior to our arrival the journal Criticas de la Economia 
Politics published two chapters from Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, mid Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
lution by Raya Dunayevskaya. A group of young intel- 
lectuals around another journal, Ttaca, were interested 
in our concept of Marx’s Marxism as a 40-year develop- 
ment of a philosophy of revolution-in-permanence that 
is distinct from that of all post-Marx Marxism. They 
wanted to know how Marxist- Humanism’s discovery oi 
the “new moments” of Marx’s last decade enabled it to 
create such unique categories as that of post-Marx 
Marxism as pejorative. One youth in this group told us, 
“Since the Marx Centenary in 1983, many of us wanted 
to know what Marx was as against what Stalinists, 
Trotskyists, anarchists, pragmatists said he was. We 
want to try to develop what Marx was doing for today.” 
FEMINIST MEETINGS 

This kind of effort to relate activity to ideas of free- 
dom can also point to new pathways to women’s libera- 
tion in Mexico. We spoke at two feminist meetings, one 
at Cuarto Creciente, a year-and-a-half old feminist cen J 
ter. They are trying to organize a conference of Chica-I 
nas and Mexican feminists for this summer. One young 
woman said in discussion, “Too many people know only 
Capital and not the Humanist Essays or Ethnological 
Notebooks. But there are not several Marxes: there is 
one Marx and he’s about new human relations. Why 
has the feminist movement in the U.S. not fried to de- 
velop a closer tie to Marx’s Marxism?” 

We also spoke at Mujeres de Chopo, a five-year-old 
feminist center which conducts workshops on “our bod- 
ies and our politics” and “women and society.” Met 
also participate in their discussions on women’s sexuali- 
ty, maternity and paternity, child rearing, and violence. 

“The purpose is to learn so we can solve our prob 
lems,” we were told. “From here women go into femin- 
ist and Left groups as activists, not just to sit in cafes 
We are in a period of reaction, and there is a greal 
amount of violence against women, because of economic 
conditions and the move to the right. We are studying 
questions of power, not for the individual, but to change 
what we are.” ' 

In all these discussions there Was intense interest ir 
the freedom struggles against Reagan in the U.S. whicl 
the entire media, both Left and Right, ignores. Aj 
Reagan intensifies his effort to stifle revolutions, diu 
logue between the freedom struggles north and south o 
the border becomes more critical than ever, not just fos 
Latin America, but for the deepening of our struggle: 
against Reagan in the U.S. As the economic crisis ii 

find power of the Latino M 
mension inside the U.S. — some three million are expect 
ed to cross the border into the U.S. this year — nev 
bonds can be forged between our struggles. Continuinj 
the dialogue on the urgency of a philosophy of revolu 
tion is a good place to begin. 

Bi-Weekly Fund Drive 

The fund drive for a bi-weekly News & Letters i 
continuing. Nowhere can the need for our expansion t 
a bi-weekly be seen more clearly than in looking at thi 
media under Reaganism. “Brainwashed” may be : 
strong word, but it is an apt one for what has happenei 
to the American press in the midst of this second ten 
of the Rekgan presidency. 

Where in the 1950s the press helped to play a role i 
the downfall of McCarthy, today, when McCarthyism i 
in the very office of the President of the United States 
the press and television news has often not only abd: 
cated its simple reportorial role — it often fails to cov« 
solidarity demonstrations, strikes, protests in Black an 
other minority communities — it has allowed Reagan an 
Reaganism to determine the ground for “news.” 

Revolutionary journalism, as News & Letters i 
practicing it, insists on a very different ground tha 
the journalism of the American bourgeois press. F<| 
us the ground is two-fold: the revolutionary subje< 
tivity of masses in motion worldwide determined ^ 
be free, and the revolutionary objectivity of a fu 
philosophy of human freedom, the creation of Mar 
ist-Humanism on the ground of Marx’s Humanism. 

We want to be able to expand this revolutions] 
ground for fighting Reagan and Reaganism by tran, 
forming News & Letters into a bi-weekly newspape 
Our costs now run well over $30,000 a year. To be ab 
to begin our bi-weekly we have established a special E 
Weekly Fund Drive to raise an additional $10,000. C i 
you help us? 

r — ‘ 

1 1 am enclosing $ for Bi- Weekly N&L Futu 

I 

I Name Address 

I 

I City State Zip 

j News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, IL 60605 
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Special: freedom dialogue with Philippine youth 

Editor’s Note: Below we are printing the latest exchange of letters between a young revolutionary in the Philippines, 

Paul, and the News & Letters youth columnist Ida Fuller, as well as other material received directly from the Philippines. 


The student movement in the 
Philippines: action and thought 

Manila, The Philippines 

Dear Ida Fuller, 

I appreciated your letter and am glad to finally hear 
from you personally. Ever since I read News & Letters 
it was your column which has been nearest to my heart. 
That of course derived from being a student at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. I have finished my under- 
graduate years and am currently pursuing a graduate 
course of study. Our curriculum is very much influenced 
by the U.S. educational system. Most of the professors 
here were trained under the liberal democratic tradition 
which the U.S. has constantly shaped and re-shaped. 
These professors are conservative in their attitude to- 
wards the students and society in general. But they 
have recently been one with us in some ways in the 
anti-fascist struggle. 

One of my motivations in pursuing a graduate course 
is actually a reaction against these professors. I want to 
challenge their ideas. As you can see their ideas are 
very much influenced by empiricism and positivism, 
especially in their research works. Hence what we saw 
and also what I personally saw was the necessity to be 
involved in ideological struggle against the Right and 
the dogmatic Left. SURGE (Student Union for the Re- 
alization of Genuine Emancipation) as an organization 
has been a product of this struggle of ideas. 

Our confrontation with the dogmatic Left on the 
level of ideas has created so much furor on the cam- 


pus that student political re-alignments have 
emerged. There were those dogmatic Leftists who 
came to our side because they knew that their ideas 
were becoming obsolete. The similarity of our strug- 
gle derives from our similar viewpoint about what a 
revolutionary struggle should be — it must be freed of 
dogmas. The same formulas catch-phrases (that dom- 
inate in the U.S.), dominate the thinking of the stu- 
dent Leftists here. This attitude negates the essence 
of criticalness and dynamism within the struggle. 

Without examining the new existing conditions, these 
dogmatic Leftists still go on with their sectarian and 
Vanguardist attitude. They abhor the need to study and 
re-study existing realities. Praxis was denied of its exist- 
ence. Theoretical labor was abhorred, since there are 
ready-made education programs derived from the party 
education projects. 

The affinity that you were speaking of in your letter 
with the slogan of South Africa youth who boycotted 
their classes, “Freedom Now, Degrees Later,” was actu- 
ally concretized in the Philippines during the height of 
the anti-fascist struggle of February 23-26, more com- 
monly called the “People’s Power Revolution.” Several 


> Student Union for the Realization ' 
of Genuine Emancipation 

University of the Philippines 

We believe that students have a meaningful role 
in society. We disagree with the conservative idea 
that students should only worry about their studies 
in the belief that it is only upon graduation and 
earning a degree that they would really be of use 
to society. 

We believe that a university education should 
not be seen simply as a way station by which stu- 
dents become passive recipients of skills and 
knowledge in their drive for individual success. In- 
stead, the university should be seen as an occasion 
for genuine learning and for the critical examina- 
tion of social values. We believe that students are 
active participants in the quest for a better society. 
In this regard, we adhere to the following guide- 
. lines. ■ ■ :v. 

1. The university is a wellsping of knowledge. 
The acquisition and utilization of knowledge in so- 
ciety are not value-free and ideologically neutral. 

2. The university is an institution which contrib- 
utes to the reproduction of classes in society. It is 
therefore an arena for ideological contestation. 
Ideology is a component of power in society. 

3. The student movement is ideological in char- 
acter. Students should be the bearers of a critical 
consciousness in society... 



Philippine youth and workers marching against 
Marcos 

universities in Metro Manila stopped their operation 
when these “abnormal” political conditions were sweep- 
ing the country. At the height of the civil disobedience 
call of Cory Aquino, several university student groups 
demanded a relevant education. It was a spontaneous 
call of the students: “No to the National Service Law,” 
“Relevance of Education.” ff;'- 

Some of my colleagues in SURGE, while reading 
the literature you sent on the yputh movement in 
America, felt that the student activists in America 
were rather "romanticist” in their notion about revo- 
lution in the Third World, and also in their struggle 
against the ruling class in the U.S. They observed 
that activists in the 1960s and ’70s Were now en- 
trenched in the bureaucracy. That is, they moved 
from a progressive stand to a little bit reactionary. 
Here we were referring to the "Yuppies” who were 
formerly involved in the anti-Vietnam war campaign. 

I am sure based on your reports that a lot of Ameri- 
can youth are engaged in freedom struggle both there 
and aboard. I hope we can discuss the activities of your 


Filipino youth confront poverty and structures of power 


Manila, Philippines— As the majority of Filipinos are 
wallowing in the worst economic poverty created by the 
Marcos regime’s disastrous policies and his cronies’ 
massive accumulation of wealth, most of the Filipino 
youth of today are confronted with the dilemma of dis- 
continuing their studies or simply entering the educa- 
tional system. In the universities in Metro Manila, an 
urban center, the school foes have tremendously in- 
creased to high proportions so that an ordinary low-in- 
come family cannot afford to send their children to 
school. In last year’s estimate, more than half of the 
population in Metro Manila is living below the poverty 
level and only about 20% controls the total income of 
the urban center, which accurately portrays the wide 
disparity between the rich and the poor. 

The educational system has been a mere conduit for 
the capitalists’ interests and the global market needs for 
technically trained and meek youth workers. In chal- 
lenging this type of educational system, several student 
groups have launched the boycotting of classes and the 
barricading of school premises. 

A question that has emerged during continuous 
discussions between different groups in the universi- 
ties is the question of a REAL alternative to the 
present educational setup. But it has not totally oc- 
cupied the thinking of the students. They are still 
confronted with an empirically-based problem: eco- 
nomic poverty and the destruction of the fascist 
structures left behind by the Marcos regime. 


group and our group. We believe in the philosophy of 
Internationalism as an integral part of creating a truly 
emancipated human being and nation. 

In solidarity towards greater freedom, Paul 

P.S. The chairwoman of SURGE is going to write you 
on the feminist movement in the Philippines. I will 
write soon to tell you of the protest movement in the 
peasantry and with workers that youth were involved 
in. This summer there are to be several dialogues and 
plans to integrate the students in our university with 
the workers, urban poor and peasants. Our group is ac- 
tively involved in these programs. 

The youth movement: a need 
for revolutionary philosophy 


Dear Paul, 


Chicago, Illinois 


In, one university I visited recently, they are still de- 
manding for the school administration, which during the 
Marcos years had been the most blatant violator of the 
student’s rights, to step down. In' the Polytechnic Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, several students were shot at 
by security guards of the school, apparently to sow ter- 
ror among the activists. Right now they are fortunate 
that political events have altered the methods employed 
by the school administrators. 

After several years of struggling against fascism 
and imperialism, it is seen that imperialism is now 
establishing and reconsolidating its foothold over the 
Aquino government. Reagan’s super-conservative 
stance towards the Third World countries and the 
national liberation movements as seen in the exten- 
sion of the contra aid, the Casper Weinberger visit to 
the Philippines to offer military aid for use on "na- 
tional security” problems, the attacks on Libya, will 
leave no opening for progressive groups to hold po- 
litical power. - : 

With a relatively liberal atmosphere pervading in the 
country it is high time for students and youth to shift 
gears for another period of intense ideological fermenta- 
tion. Different ideological tendencies have the freedom 
to exchange debates unlike before. With these existing 
conditions, it is hoped that the radical tradition in the 
student movement will now be advanced to its logical 
course. Political praxis has indeed become imperative 
nowadays. 


At a time when Reagan’s war actions are threatening 
us daily with the possibility of nuclear annihilation, it is 
most exciting to receive your serious letter. What im- 
presses me most about your group SURGE, is that you 
are refusing to accept vulgarized interpretations of 
Marxism and are instead doing a serious re-examination 
of it. 

While we in the U.S. have not created the “furor” on 
the campus that youth have in the Philippines, I think 
many American youth are asking questions about how a 
revolutionary struggle can be “freed of dogmas.” Just 
this past week I had a chance to participate at a meet- 
ing at the University of Illinois at Chicago in. which two 
student activists from South Africa and El Salvador 
spoke. In the discussion that followed, the first question 
asked by a young divestment activist was “How can we 
make sure that when we overthrow right-wing repres- 
sive governments, we don’t end up with left-wing re- 
pressive governments?” 

1 think in order to answer that question we have 
to see that our generation has an advantage that no 
other generation did. We are the generation that has 
Marx’s writings from his last decade when, faced 
with revolutionary ferment in what we now call the 
Third World, he projected so deep a concept of "rev- 
olution in permanence” that it speaks to us today. 
And we are the ones who can see that a deep gulf 
separated Marx’s multilinear view of human develop- 
ment from that of all post-Marx Marxists, beginning 
with his closest collaborator, Freclrick Engels. That 
is why I consider crucial the reference in your first 
letter, that "Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
especially her chapter XII, The Last Writings of 
Marx Point a Trail to the 1980V, is indispensible for 
Marxists who want to re-establish their theoretical 
foundations on Marx.” 

When you speak of what happened to the activists 
from the ’60s and ’70s, why are they now part of the 
bureaucracy, I think this is a question that many of us 
in the U.S. are also asking ourselves. Not for the sake 
of the past, but for the sake of the ’80s generation to- 
day. I think we have to ask, What was missing from >- 
the beginning in the activism of the 1960s that allowed 
so many of those activists to transform into their op- 
posite? But to begin to work out an answer to that 
question, for our generation, I think we have to see why 
is it that after the turbulent 1960s, and the defeat of 
the near-revolution in Paris 1968, Raya Dunayevskaya 
began her Philosophy and Revolution, written after 
those ’60s, not with a description of all those activities, 
but with a return to Hegel’s Absolutes, “Absolute Nega- 
tivity as New Beginning;” tracing first Marx’s and then ^ 
Lenin’s return to Hegel. 

To me, asking that question which was missing 
among youth activists in the ’60s, could embark the ’80s 
generation of youth on a totally new pathway. 

That kind of education is off entimes not found on 
the university campus. By this I do not mean to be 
anti-theoretical. Rather, what I mean is that in uni- 
versity courses whole, magnificent parts of history 
are ignored or distorted, and Marxism is at most 
presented only as economic theories and not a phil- 
osophy of human liberation. Had it been up to the 
university, I would have never learned about the 
magnificent Paris Commune, much less the category 
Marx made of it as its greatest feature: "its own 
working existence,” not to speak of its impact on the 
Logic and Humanism of Marx’s Capital. 

I hope we can expand and deepen the dialogue be- 
tween American youth and Filipino youth. At a time 
when Reagan is sending his merchants of death, most 
prominently Casper Weinberger, to crush revolutionary 
movements around the world, and threatening to «end 
American youth to fight in a war, nothing is more ur- 
gent than our working out an absolute opposite to 
Reaganism, in thought and in activity. 

Yours for freedom, 
Ida Fuller 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


March and April have seen a further escalation of the 
pre-revolutionary situation in South Africa, as counter- 
revolution and revolution reached new heights. Botha’s 
fascist police killed more Black protesters than ever be- 
fore — including 40 on one single day, March 26 — yet, 
Black resistance grew still stronger in response. The 
death toll for March alone was a staggering 171. All of 
this gave the lie to Botha’s meaningless revocation of 
his state of emergency in early March. 

Even, the very moderate but independent Bishop 
Tutu declared on April 2: “Our land is burning and 
bleeding and so 1 call on the international community 
to apply punitive sanctions against this government.” 
Unlike his calls for moderation, this long-awaited call 
^.for sanctions was buried on the back pages of the press. 

The truth is that revolt is deepening in the face of 
massacre. When 35,000 cheered Winnie Mandela in 
Kwanobuhle at a March 21 rally as she told the crowd, 
“What we do not accept and never will is that blood 
■will continue to flow on our side only,” their cheers 
flowed out of a self-recognition of the revolutionary ide- 
as of Mandela as their own. That rally was no spur of 
the moment affair: it was called to commemorate the 
Sharpeville massacre of March 21, 1960 and the Uiten- 
hage massacre that very same date in 1985. 

Five days later, on March 26, Botha’s police mur- 
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dered 40 people: thirty were gunned down in Bophu- 
thatswana when police opened up on a crowd of 10,000 
who had gathered at the police’s own invitation to hear 
their explanation of recent arrests of young activists. 
Ten youths were killed in Kwazakele when 100 of them 
tried to bum down a white-controlled liquor store, a 
symbol of white subjugation of the Black min d. 

But it has been Alexandra township outside Jo- 
hannesburg which has shown the greatest creativity, not 
only in attacking a factory in the neighboring white 
community, or in booing Bishop Tutu’s calls for moder- 
ation before a crowd of 40,000 in February, but in their 
hew form of organization, the Alexandra Action Com- 
mittee. Listen to Moses Mayekiso, chair of that commit- 
tee and simultaneously Transvaal secretary of the Met- 
al and Allied Workers Union, part of the new, powerful 
COSATU Union Federation. 

“We created the action committee because of the di- 
visions that existed. Previously there were AZAPO, the 
UDF, the Civics, AYCO and the trade unions. We want- 
ed to bridge that gap, so there was an umbrella organi- 
zation that directs the struggle properly and puts all 
those organizations together. If the union decided to call 
a boycott, or AZAPO or anyone, then people don’t have 
to fight one another... people will be able to get proper 
communication and they can be united on the ques- 
tion.” 

Women have been particularly active: “In Alexandra 
the most active people, through the street committees, 


anizational forms 

etc., are women. Also on the action committee itself, 
women are on the executive. The treasurer and the as- 
sistant treasurer are both women. In the whole struc- 
ture they are heavily involved in leading roles.” 


Industrial strikes have also broken out in new forms: 
“In the metal industry we had more strikes than any 
other last year. But this year there is going to be a big 
battle, because straight from the beginning we were in- 
volved in a lot of strikes. The workers are using a new 
tactic now, to occupy the factory, the sit-in, demanding 
that no one should take over our job — these are our 
machines and no one else will use them. Two examples 
are in Asea where two plants went on strike and for 
three weeks they stayed in the factory. And also at 
Heggrie Rand where the 2,000 workers sat in for four 
weeks and won. 

“Since any organization that is committed to proper 
liberation in South Africa has to be socialist, these or- 
ganizations have to agree with the program that has 
been adopted by the organized working class. So, in- 
stead of building the workers’ party, we should channel 
our needs through the program. The program has got to 
be open, so We can put forward ideas, then we will see 
where we go from there.” 

It is the creative search for new forms of organization 
equally with the masses’ own courage and consciousness 
that spells the doom of apartheid and the possible un- 
folding of genuine liberation. 


Pakistan opposition 

On April 10, hundreds of thousands 
* turned out for the biggest political rally 
in over a decade as they welcomed 
home 32-year-old Benazir Bhutto, 
daughter of former Prime Minister Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto and leader of the 
Movement for the Restoration of De- 
■jjaocracy. The elder Bhutto was killed in 
1979 by the present ruler, U.S.-support- 
ed dictator General Zia ul-Haq. Ameri- 
can flags were burned at the rally and 
crowds shouted “Zia is a dog” and “Zia 
must go.” Bhutto got the biggest cheers 
when she stated: “Marcos is gone, the 
president of Haiti is gone, and now an- 
other dictator must go.” 

The week before, another anti-govern- 
ment demonstration had drawn 70,000, 
as people chanted “Roti, Kapra, Mak- 
, an” .(bread, clothes, shelter). The Pakis- 
tani opposition calls Zia’s use of religion 
for political ends the same as Duvalier’s 
reactionary use of voodoo in Haiti. His 
terrorizing of the opposition with the 
use of armed fundamentalist goon 
squads and Afghan guerrillas is called 
the “Pakistani Tontons Macoutes.” 

The new wave of opposition actually 
began in 1983 with the massive wom- 
en’s demonstrations against Zia’s re- 
actionary Islamic laws. These were led 
by the Women’s Action Forum. Benazir 
"^Bhutto’s opposition, based in her fa- 
ther's Pakistan Peoples Party, repre- 
sents less of a fundamental challenge, 
especially given her own view that Is- 
lam cam form a basis for women’s liber- 
ation. 

Poland’s "reform” 

Crushed militarily in 1981, Poland’s 
^olidamosc movement lives on, con- 
ducting hunger strikes and resistance 
even inside the prisons. The newest de- 
velopment is from the youth whose 
“Peace and Freedom” group has meant 
young men refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to Russia when drafted into 
the army. So far 70 are in jail, support- 
ed by demonstrations outside. All devel- 
opments are publicized to the entire 
population — and the world — by the 
most extensive underground press ever 
set up inside a totalitarian state. 

^ Under Jaruzelski, Poland’s economic 
“reforms” include more direct power of 
the military and the secret police within 
the CP, joining the International Mone- 
tary Fund, allowing Western capitalist 
plants to invest directly, and closing 
down “inefficient” plants and laying off 
workers. In short, there is continued to- 
talitarian single-party rule with the ad- 
ditives of more direct military and po- 
lice involvement in the leadership and a 
bit of Reaganomics. All of this is proud- 
ly dubbed “radical reform” by the Pol- 
ish General and his cronies, and hailed 
as the “new” by Gorbachev. 


Haiti: the uprooting continues to deepen 


Kwangju, South Korea 


Operation Dechoukaj (Uprooting) of 
the old Duvalier system continues, 
threatening to topple the U.S.-installed 
interim regime of General Namphy. 
Strikes, barricades and roadblocks are 
paralyzing the land. Most serious was 
the demonstration of over 10,000 in 
Port-au-Prince on March 25, where the 
youthful crowd carried signs such as 
“Down with Namphy,” “Leave the pal- 
ace today.” It was called by the Komite 
Inite Demokratik (Committee to Initi- 
ate Democracy) which made 17 specific 
demands, including removing Tontons 
Macoutes from the Army, an end to the 
curfew, and bringing the Duvalierist 
butchers to trial. 

On April 6, 20,000 unemployed rioted 
when they showed up to apply for jobs 
at the Ministry of Public Works, only 
to discover that there were no jobs. 

On April 4, ten peasants delivered a 
letter to the government demanding re- 
turn of their land, originally stolen by 
top Tonton Macoute Luckner Cam- 
bronne: “We have been waiting since 
1963 and our patience is exhausted. We 
are ready to act, no matter what the 
consequences” (Haiti-Observateur, 
April 11-18). They had been forced at 
gunpoint to turn over the deeds to their 
land in exchange for a small amount of 
money. The land then became a big 
commercial farm for Cambronne. 

The day before, on April 3, more 
than 10,000 people came out in the cap- 
ital for a demonstration called by the 
newly-formed Women’s League. Signs 



Women marchers in Haiti 


carried by the women marchers de- 
manded “Equal pay for equal work” 
and “Stop sexual harassment of young 
women on the job” (Haiti-Progres, 
April 9-15). They pointed out that Hai- 
tian women, 60% of the population* in- 
sist on full participation in all decision- 
making about the future, including up- 
rooting of sexist laws and practices. 


Kwangju’s Democracy Square, as it is 
popularly called since the mass demon- 
strations there during the 1980 Kwangju 
Insurrection, was on March 30 the site 
of South Korea’s largest protest rally 
since that revolt was drowned in blood 
by the troops of now-President Chun 
with U.S. complicity. Oyer 50,000 people 
came out to demand democracy as 35 
bus loads of imported riot police hid in 
alleys and police stations. 

Though the bourgeois media covering 
the mass rallies view them as concern- 
ing only direct elections, student pro- 
tests and occupations throughout the 
country have for years been drawing at- 
tention to the Kwangju Insurrection, 
the only democracy in the history of 
South Korea. After the March 30 rally 
ended 1,000 students and mothers of 
some of the 2,600 people killed in 1980 
marched through the streets until they 
were attacked by police, who arrested 

The government imposed new re- 
strictions on protests April 1, warning 
that it “can’t tolerate” anti-government 
rallies, but that didn’t stop over 30,000 
people from rallying in Taegu April 5. 
While leaving the main rally alone, the 
police fired tear gas at 5,000 students 
inarching separately and denouncing 
Chun and his support from the U.S. 
The slight easing of repression against 
the moderate opposition coupled with 
undiminished attacks on student activ- 
ism reveals the government’s special 
fear of those who stray from the narrow 
focus on elections. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of Marx- 
ist -Humanists, stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether ir. its private property form as in the U.S., or its 
state property form as in Russia or China. We stand for 
the development of a new human society based on the 
principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreated for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of revolt 
from below could be heard not separated from the articu- 
lation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black production 
worker, Charles Denbv, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of the paper. 
Raya Dunayevskava, the Chairwoman of the National Edi- 
torial Board and National Chairwoman of the Committees, 
is the author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy 
and Revolution and Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx's Humanism in- 
ternationally as American Civilization on Trial concre- 
tizes it on the American scene and shows the two-way 
road between the U.S. and Africa. These works challenge 
post-Marx Marxists to return to Marx’s Marxism. At a 
time when the nuclear armed world is threatened with the 
extinction of civilization itself it becomes imperative not 
only to reject what is, but to reveal the revolutionary Hu- 
manist future inherent in the present. 


News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which sig- 
nalled a new movement from practice which was itself a 
form of theory. We organized ourselves in Committees 
rather than anv elitist party “to lead." The development of 
a half-century of Marxist- Humanism is recorded in the 
documents and on microfilm available to all under the 
title, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit 
at the Labor History Archives of Wayne State Universi- 
ty. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom struggles, 
nationally and internationally. As our Constitution states. 
“It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity among work- 
ers, Blacks and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling bureaucracy 
of both capital and labor." We do not separate the mass 
activities from the activity of thinking. Anyone who is a 
participant in these freedom struggles for totally new rela- 
tions and a fundamentally new way of life, and who be- 
lieves in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for a 
copy of the Constitution of News and Letters Commit- 
tees. 




onditions of 
tbor in Korea 
ffectU.S. 




by John Marcotte 


dass unrest in South Korea has been in the news 
ely, on the one hand. On the other hand, South Ko- 
is exporting a new small car called the Hyundai, 
ich is selling for a thousand dollars less than any 
ranese or American car. What unites those two facts 
the horrible conditions of industrial labor in South 
rea today. 

south Korean workers put in the world’s longest work 
ek — an average 54.4 hours! Their average wage is 
38 an hour. Overall, they live and work under totali- 
ian, 1984-like conditions. The factories are run like 
itary camps, with workers having to snap to atten- 
i and salute the bosses, often living with their fami- 
i in company housing, with their medical care and 
n their recreation dependent on the company, 
the barracks discipline of their obligatory two-to- 
ee-year stint in the military never ends for the 
ith Korean worker, Marx’s statement in Capital 
t “The technical subordination of the workman to 
uniform motion of the instruments of labor.. .gives 
t to a barracks discipline-dividing the workpeople 
> operatives and overlookers, into private soldiers 
I sergeants of an industrial army,” is the raw, literal 
;h of South Korean labor. 

iut as cheap as labor is in South Korea, there’s si- 
's going to be some part of the globe which can force 
labor to work cheaper for a time, like China right 
r. So South Korean Daewoo Heavy Industries has 
j installed its first fully automated assembly line. 

3RCED” TO AUTOMATE 

ne of Daewoo’s directors says that South Korea 
1 have to find other ways of being competitive” than 
cheap labor, and that’s why they’ve started to auto- 
e — while at the same time they and the military 
(continued on page 4) 



by Lou Turner 


fate of Spain had hurt me, had haunted me; I had nev- 
?en able to stifle a hunger to understand what had hap- 
d there and why.,. An uneasy question kept floating in 
nind: How did one live after the death of the hope of 
lorn?... Suddenly resolved, I swung my car southward, 
rd those humped and ragged peaks of the Pyrenees 
h, some authorities claim, mark the termination of Eu- 
and the beginning of Africa. 

— Richard Wright, Pagan Spain 
pro recent world crisis points impel this column on 
international dimension of Black thought. The 
:h 24 and April 14 bombings of Libya by that su- 
ie world outlaw Ronald Reagan intensified when, 
lay 19, the world witnessed the state-sponsored ter- 
t invasion by the South African Defense Forces of 
ing less than the capital cities of the three neigh- 
kg countries of Botswana, Zambia and Zimbabwe, 
truer words were spoken than those of the South 
an official who defended those acts of war as 
ling more than what the American government car- 
»ut against Libya.” 

I the seemingly opposite end of the world — Ron- 
leagan’s America — the meaning of such current 
S events are made to appear, by the media and 
geois ideologues, as if they are either remote 
us, or so overwhelming in scope as to have us 
ve that state powers determine our destiny. In 
I such critical developments abroad are insepar- 
from Black reality at home. 

pas that relationship of “at home/abroad” in Black 
ht which revealed such sharp contradictions fol- 
g Reagan’s in-the-dark-of-night terrorist bombing 
•ya, as some in the Black community fell for Reag- 

(continued on page 9) 


Does Chernobyl nuclear reactor 



disaster show us our future? 


Demonstration in Wroclaw, Poland, in response to nuclear accident at Chernobyl power plant and 
against the construction of a nuclear plant in Poland. One sign reads, "We demand full information.’’ 


by Eugene Walker, Managing Editor 

The horror of the explosion and near meltdown 
of the Russian nuclear reactor at Chernobyl in the 
Ukraine has been too quickly treated in the West 
as an isolated phenomenon of the failure of Rus- 
sian technology, instead of a human tragedy ulti- 
mately involving the fate of perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of lives in the Ukraine. Tbe Reagan-type 
mass hysteria/propaganda claims that nothing of 
this sort could happen with the U.S.’s superior 
technology. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

We have only to return to the 1979 partial meltdown 
at Three Mile Island in Pennsylvania to see a near- 
Chernobyl on American soil. Indeed, a whole series of 
major accidents at nuclear installations in the U.S., in 
Russia, as well as in Canada, Britain, Switzerland, 
France, Japan and Argentina, sharply pose the catastro- 
phic danger that humanity faces in this state- capitalist- 
imperialist super-power age even before we consider the 
Armageddon-like nuclear weapons arsenals of each side. 

ATTITUDES TO CHERNOBYL 

Attitudes toward Chernobyl on the part of both Rus- 
sia and the United States are an expression of the su- 
per-power ideology which is overriding the human trag- 
edy and still-ongoing danger. Russia was so intent on 
suppressing information of the accident, especially to 
its own people, that it delayed for 36 hours the begin- 
ning of an evacuation of some 84,000 people from the 
immediate area of the nuclear disaster, and only an- 
nounced the accident more than two days after it oc- 
curred, and that only after monitoring stations in Swe- 


den had detected the radioactive fallout. The Reagan 
administration was so intent on taking advantage of the 
gravity of the disaster for propaganda purposes, that no 
genuine human concern for the Russian and East Euro- 
pean people exposed to the nuclear radiation was ex- 
pressed, only seizing a chance to beat the drum about 
the “evil empire.” 

The people of the Ukraine, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia* are experiencing radioactive contamination of 
(continued on page 10) 
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Youth opposition to 

^GaryGUu*: 

A nightmare ... that’s what the world looks like these 
days. The past year, especially the last three months, 
have rushed at us at such a quick pace of destruction 
and terror. Reagan’s bombing of Libya, the Challenger 
explosion, aid to the contras, the Chernobyl meltdown — 
all point to the world rulers’ goal of World War, 

Here in the U.S. Reagan is ready to put us in war 
immediately. The draft can begin on a 24-hour notice — 
the Draft Boards are trained, the forms, manuals and 
mailing lists are complete and ready to mail. 

VOICES IN OPPOSITION 

Reagan would have us believe that everybody in the 
U.S. supports his war drive, especially his bombing of 
Tripoli. But young people are not with him. Listen: 

• “The day after Reagan’s bombing of Libya, the stu- 
dents at my high school decided to hold a candlelight 
vigil. About 100 people came. Reagan is so war-hungry; 


Reagan’s war drive 

a lot of people are really scared. Even a baby died in 
the bombing but he didn’t care. I’m not for terrorism 
but what Reagan is doing is terrorist, too.” (17-year-old 
Venice, (Calif.) High school student) 

• “Every time someone tries to use their minds in 
this country they’re beaten back. It happens in my high 
school everyday, and it’s what Reagan’s trying to do in 
Nicaragua. Reagan sees people around the world trying 
to think and do for themselves and he uses American 
guns and money to destroy that.” (16-year-old Chicana) 

• “I remember Three Mile Island and how terrified 
we all were about dying in a nuclear war or accident. 
And now I see the Chernobyl disaster, the Star Wars 
project — Reagan and Gorbachev are driving us into a 
world where we’ll either die in a nuclear accident or nu- 
clear war.” (20-year-old Black student) 

In the days immediately following the Libya bomb- 
ing I was on the campus of Cal. State Los Angeles, 
(continued on page 11) 
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Simone De Beauvoir, 1908-1986 


Take Back the Night 


by Olga Domanski 

The 78 years of Simone de Beauvoir’s life spanned a 
torrent of historic turning points. They saw the rise of 
Stalin in Russia; experienced world Depression, the rise 
of Fascism and World War II; witnessed the birth in 
the post-World War II decade of a whole new Third 
World, with revolutions soon erupting in China, in Afri- 
ca, in Cuba, the rise of a New Left and of a worldwide 
Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Living in a world pulled by all these events, the 
French philosophers, Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir, sought to find their role — first as bystanders, 
then as participants. It was World War II that became 
the point of what de Beauvoir in her work, Prime of 
Life, called their “metamorphosis.” Describing her years 
from 1929 to 1939 in that autobiographical volume, in 
page after page of which you witness the rise of Nazism, 
she castigates herself: “Today [the work was copyright- 
ed in 1960] it astounds me to think how we could have 
stood by and watched all this so .calmly...” (p. 120). 
“Our life, like that of all petit bourgeois intellectuals, 
was mainly characterized by its lack of reality.. .”(p.288). 
But in 1939, “suddenly, History took hold of me, and 
never let go thereafter... History burst over me” (p. 
295). i 

THROUGHOUT THE REST of their lives, their com- 
mitment was manifested both in their writing and in 
their activism. They participated in the French Resist- 
ance Movement in the 1940s; supported Algeria’s strug- 
gle for independence through the 1950s and early 1960s, 
opposing for seven long years France’s bloody war 
against the Algerian people; participated in the interna- 
tional tribunal in the 1960s condemning the U.S. war 
against the Vietnamese people. And, although she did 
not join the Women’s Liberation Movement until quite 
late, in the 1970s De Beauvoir joined the fight, both in 
manifesto and in marching, to gain abortion rights in a 
land where even contraception was still banned. But 
their commitment, first and foremost, was in their writ- 
ing, both in their individual works and in a new kind of 
journal, Les Temps Mpdernes, which they co-founded 
with others in 1945. 

Thus, the disorientation of a new generation of 
revolutionaries in the aftermath of World War H, to 
which the philosophy of Existentialism contributed, 
was not one of lack of "commitment” to uprooting a 
totally degenerate society. Nor was it even only a 
matter of twisting Marx’s theory of liberation — into 
which they openly, from 1957 on, attempted to "inte- 
grate” Existentialism — into a rationalization of exist- 
ing Communism, as fatal as that was in leading them 
to a constant flirtation with the Communist Party. 

Rather, the disorientation was imbedded precisely in 
the philosophy of Existentialism itself, which gained a 
“mass” intellectual following in the immediate postwar 
years in France when intellectuals, feeling the need to 
be responsible for their own destiny, seized on Sartre’s 
theory of “free choiqe” and individual freedom. As De 
Beauvoir put it, in 1047: “Men may make of their own 
history a hopeless irjfemo, a junkyard of events or an 
enduring value.” To Existentialism, however, this was 
not Marx’s concept qf being “individualized through the 
process of History” tyut a matter of “free choice” — the 
illusion That by “rejecting” history, one became “free.” 
It was Being and Nothingness (published in 1943, in 
still-Nazi-occupied Fjrance) that remains Sartrean Exis- 

1. The Prime of Life. (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1962) 

Waitress demands dignity 

San Franciscp, Calif. — Today I was fired from 
my job for asking tp be treated as a human being — with 
respect and dignity, I worked as a waitress in a coffee 
shop in Walnut Creek, Calif, since the end of January. I 
got along with my boss, I worked hard and he didn’t 
bother me. But my eyes and ears were open when I 
would witness his abuse of power. 

Last Monday he berated me for forgetting to give a 
customer a glass of water when I delivered her coffee. 
He asked me why 1 wasn’t doing my job. I couldn’t be 
silent any more and asked why was he yelling at me for 
such an insignificent thing. In essence, I was asking him 
to treat me as a human being. 

Tuesday he ignored me. Wednesday another waitress 
asked me to take her place. It was all arranged proper- 
ly, I was in uniform, ready to go onto the floor when 
my boss sent me home and told Kerry she had to work 
or else. Thursday was my day off. 

When I walked in Friday the headwaitress, who is 
also my friend, said the boss told her to tell me I was 
fired. This was supposedly because I embarrassed him 
Monday by speaking up when there were four custom- 
ers who perhaps heard. 

This on a small scale is so reflective of the world 
events on a larger scale. This man, my ex-boss, makes 
decisions about the lives of us women (the waitresses). 
If you speak up, you are fired. If you try to make the 
workplace a place fit to work — that threatens the power 
structure. It should be a basic right that workers be 
treated with dignity and respect. A worker should be 
able to voice the right without fear of being fired or, in 
my case, being fired. — Ex-waitress 


tentialism’s most closely argued and carefully elaborated 
work; and it was in that work that The Second Sex, De 
Beauvoir’s most famous study, begun in 1946, was deep- 
ly rooted. 2 

INDEED, WHILE IT IS TRUE that DeBeauvoir, in 
none of the 21 works she authored in her prolific life- 
time, ever elaborated a “system” as Sartre did, it is not 
true that she was merely a “follower.” Constantly insist- 
ing that Sartre was her “superior” and the one who was 
“ideologically creative,” in the Epilogue to Vol. II of her 
autobiographical Force of Circumstance .(which details 
the years from the Liberation of France and the end of 
WW II to the winning of Algerian independence) De 
Beauvoir writes: “... so assiduously have we always criticiz- 
ed, corrected or ratified each other’s thought that we might 
almost be said to think in common. We have a common 
store of memories, knowledge and images behind us; our at- 
tempts to grasp the world are undertaken with the same 



tools. Very often one of us begins a sentence and the other 
finishes it... Our temperaments, our directions, our previous 
decisions, remain different, and our writings are on the 
whole almost totally dissimilar. But they have sprung from 
the same plot of ground.” 

Nowhere is that more true than in The Second Sex, 
the work she said she liked best of all her writings. 
Whatever one may think about that work today, 3 when 

2. For a full philosophic critique of Sartrean Existentialism, see Chapter 
6 of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel 
to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, “Jean-Paul Sartre, Outsider Look- 
ing In.” 

3. For my own sharp critique, see “Women’s Liberation in Search of a 
Theory: The Summary of a Decade” in Chapter 12 of Women’s Liber- 
ation and the Dialectics of Revolution by Dunayevskaya. 

(continued on page 5) 


North Star Country, by Meridel Le Sueur, University 
of Nebraska Press, 1945; Bison Book printing, 1984. 

“It’s the story of how, under kerosene lights 

And far into the dark of the long winter nights 

Of the snow-drifted north, by the unsalted sea 

Man dreamed of the day when he would be free..” 

In North Star Country, Meridel Le Sueur has given 
us a unique history of the explorers, settlers and labor- 
ers of Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Midwest and Great 
Lakes region. It is not a history to satisfy those who de- 
mand precise recitation of dates, times and places. 
Rather, it is human history as “work history,” in a lyri- 
cally told story-form which is as unique as its Sub- 
jects — river boatmen, farmers and farmers’ wives, lum- 
berjacks, loggers, miners, “navvies” who built the great 
railroads, truckers and laborers on the Soo locks. 

Punctuating her own narrative — which can move from 
sheer poetry to an edge of steel in the same passage — 
with quotes from those she is writing about, Le Sueur 
allows them to speak for themselves through folk say- 
ings and tales, letters, newspapers and poems of the 
time. 

Le Sueur reminds us that among the immigrants to 
the New World were German revolutionists (the 48ers), 
French Communards, Irish and Finnish socialists and 
Germans like Carl Schurz who became Abolitionists and 
“raised the ideological level of the Middle West” — facts 
frequently left out of standard texts. It comes as no sur- 
prise, then, when she tells of conversations in covered 
wagons on the works of Fourier, Marx, Rousseau and 
Darwin and that “the works of Marx and Lenin could 
be found on the bookshelves of rutabaga farmers.” 

“The man and woman moving behind the westerning sun 
wanted room to think fast and big, invent, speak, plant 
land and children with freedom’s plow. They wanted new 
ways of being together...” 

Le Sueur tells their story, both as man in struggle 
with nature and as labor in struggle with capital. Her 
language reveals both the sweetness of nature and the 
terror it can hold. 

a warm night when the bright moon is up after a 


Arm Arbor, Mich. — “About 1,500 women march 
over three miles, through the red light district, throu 
the area around the hospital where there are no ligh 
through part of the university, and women came o 
from the dorm to join the march. It was a great fe 
ing.” So spoke one student participating in the seven 
annual Take Back the Night march here the night 
April 26. 

“This year the march was more political,” said anol 
er student who had worked on the planning commitb 
“At the rally we heard demands to remove the sex 
‘Feel the Velvet’ Canadian Club advertisment, and 
consider the bombings of abortion clinics as terrorii 
against women. There was discussion of the bombing 
Libya. The question of how far to step out of the sexi 
assault arena was a big issue at the planning meetin 
The rally wound up being very politicized, with m< 
than rape prevention discussed.” 

Another woman participating for the first time a 
felt the best part was the way the speakers “were w 
ening the issue from just taking back the night.” 5 
especially appreciated a speech by a Black won 
member of the Free South Africa Coordinating Comn 
tee, and questions other speakers raised about why i 
Take Back the Night in Ann Arbor is mostly wl 
women. 

In 1985, 238 Ann Arbor women reported acts 
"criminal sexual conduct,” ranging from rape to o 
er forms of sexual assault. That fact was und 
scored during the march when a male spectator 
gan to harass one woman, shoving her and trying 
kick her. Instantly 40 women surrounded him, b 
ing and hissing until he left. 

Just one week earlier in Ann Arbor, 150 women j 
ticipated in a March for Women’s Lives, which i 
brought home the way many young women activists 
seeking a full concept of liberation. The march was 
ganized by the local N.O.W. chapter to carry on 
spirit of the big women’s protests in Washington 
Los Angeles in March. Most speakers stuck close to 
issue of reproductive rights, but a number of stud< 
at the rally were talking about other questions as v 
especially Reagan’s attack on Libya just five days e: 
er. . : 

Several participants read the News & Letters si 
on the Washington March for Women’s Lives, 
stressed the need for the women’s movement to find 
philosophic ground for a new beginning to fight Reai 
ism. They wanted to know more about Marxist-Hun 
ism, not only its relation to women’s liberation, but , 
as a philosophy of revolution it differs from the view 
Marxism they had been reading in class. 

These questions, and the way the Take Back 
Night march was broadened, indicate many women 
feeling that renewed militancy is not alone enougl 
combat Reaganism, and that a more total view mus 
worked out. — Laurie Casl 


shower has fairly wet the earth and waked up the dr 
com, I will swear that you can see the stalk stretch 
swell in its new sheath, rise through the contracted li) 
the upper blade to crack and burst and murmur in £ 
tongued speech. 

At night when the wind is down, you can hear a sci 
for miles...The silence is enormous; women whisper to 
other afraid of breaking it; the insane asylums are fi 
women who could not stand it.” 

Le Sueur writes that “drudgery is the mother o 
vention,” telling of field laborers lying awake at i 
thinking of ways to lighten their labors and of 
Cormick, whose greed later led to the Haymarket 1 
edy, going from town to town ruthlessly buying 
stealing patents for these inventions. 

Her love of these settlers and workers who 
themselves robbed of the fruits of their labor is ti 
with sadness, however, as she tells in detail of the t 
ment of the Indians, the Native Americans. Steal 
how little of that history was known in 1945, we 
appreciate the sensitivity which made the author si 
it out as she did. 

“By the treaty, the articles of which were never ful, 
the United States Government got possession — for a si 
money which was never paid — of. ..in all, nearly 24 m 
acres of the choicest land existing on the globe. .. The I> 
learned bitterly how words could stand as a shie 
greed.” 

Many of the stories are not at all dated but quit* 
rent, such as the elimination of hand work by n 
aery, the farm auctions at which farm families sto 
lent and refused to bid on their comrades’ land. 1 
labor struggles, such a s the 1934 Minneapolis team 
strike in which the skirts of the Women’s Aus 
were stained with blood tending the wounded at 
headquarters, call to mind not only last month’s 
bration of the centennial of Haymarket and May 
but of strikes such as Hormel, still ongoing in the ' 
Star Country of today. 

This book is to be treasured as a history told b 
who not only observed it but participated in its m 
It is not observer, but revolutionary herself, who c 
these images. — Suzanne 1 


Meridel Le Sueur writes “work history” 
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(lay Day: today and yesterday, in South Africa, Poland, the U.S. 

it | . . • | doctor’s office, the director of the company got mad be- But this is not all that we want to speak on. Wha 

naymarket CCHtCimictl cause he wasn’t sent 15 miles away to a company doc- I want is solidarity with other people in the world 
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licagO, III. — From as far away as Germany and Ja- 
il, people came to Chicago in May to commemorate 
centennial of Haymarket and the first May Day, 
16. The groups in charge of event after event on the 
wded calendar, from Social Democrats to anarchists, 
id to narrow the scope of Haymarket or appropriate 
history in order to control the direction of today’s 
vement. But by contrast, the passion of youth and 
ivists who came to Chicago from struggles as diverse 
strikes and the anti-apartheid movement, all oppos- 
this society which has hung on, stinking and rotten, 
entury after Haymarket, proved how alive it remains 
today. 

it the largest conference, on “Labor and Haymark- 
’ the Illinois Labor History Society tried to control 
nussion by allocating two-thirds of the seats to the 
nr bureaucracy. But a group of GM workers at that 
sting from Anderson, Ind. talked about the widening 
between the union bureaucracy and the ranks — 
y traced the turning point in control of their own 
on to when the labor bureaucrats had bought the 
mise of automation and refused to fight its introduc- 

l. 

f the graves of the Haymarket martyrs a black flag 
ch anarchists had placed on the Haymarket monu- 
jt was removed, thus stifling ideas of freedom at a 
ute for those who were hanged for such ideas. But 
le anarchists in turn claimed a private property of 
is by denying that Marxists had a right to commem- 
te Haymarket. What was disappointing was that 
ly Marxists must have agreed with them — few Marx- 
proups appeared at the cemetery. (For a Marxist-Hu- 
list view of May Day and Haymarket see Editorial 
day N&L) 

0 great was rank-and-file labor participation in all 
events that it was appropriate that the march to 

1 Plaines and Randolph Streets, the site of the Hay- 
ket rally 100 years ago, began at the Chicago Trib- 

picket lines. Hormel workers from Local P-9 in 
tin, Minn., Local 431 in Ottumwa, Iowa, TWA flight 
ndants and others have given new respect to the la- 
movement while its leaders have chosen no-strike 
tracts over solidarity and have permitted defeats like 
PCO to be repeated. 

\ — Bob McGuire 


Underground Solidarnosc 

Chicago, III — The most inspiring and thought-pro- 
ing event I attended (luring all of the Chicago Hay- 
ket centennial activities was a lecture and discus- 
on the labor movement in Poland, sponsored by 
IWW, by Marek Garztecki from the London Soli- 
losc Information Office. According to him, there are 
ess than 600 underground workers’ papers in Po- 
. They range from two-sided mimeographed sheets 
everal pages that are put out monthly or weekly., 
t since the Bolsheviks has the leadership of a move- 
t been able to go underground for as long as 4-5 
s,” he proudly boasted of his comrades, 
r. Garztecki said, “We know the workers are with 
n Warsaw alone one million workers still pay dues, 
so you ask,, what are we waiting for?” Solidarnosc 
nxiously waiting for the development of similar 
:ers movements, in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
r Eastern-bloc countries. Now there are only small 
lectual groups. May Solidarnosc soon be joined by 
ers from around the world, allies in the spirit of 
market! — Chicago Reader 


doctor’s office, the director of the company got mad be- 
cause he wasn’t sent 15 miles away to a company doc- 
tor who would have had the worker report back to work 
the next day, without hospitalizing him for two days. To 
the company, this means a loss of safety hours or prod- 
uction time. He was put on light duty after two days 
off. 

Within the next few weeks a maintenance worker 
had three fingers cut off in a chain link motor be- 
cause the production manager didn’t want to shut 
down the line for five minutes to make repairs. He 
was back to work that same day. 

The only thing that workers have is their labor. This 
is our main weapon against capitalism. We must learn 
to hold back our labor under unsafe working conditions, 
striking out for the shortening of the working day 
against speed-up hazards. — Eugene Ford 
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Turkish workers in Germany painted this beauti- 
ful banner of the Haymarket Martyrs and sent it to 
Chicago for the centennial. 

Solidarity in Ottumwa... 

Ottumwa, Iowa — On May 10 over 500 workers — ■ 
machinists, postal workers, TWA flight attendants, 
farmers, west coast longshoremen — came to this small 
farming town in support of the 500 Hormel meatpack- 
ers, members of United Food and Commercial Workers 
(UFCW) Local 431. They had been fired for refusing to 
cross the picket line set up by strikers from Local P-9 
at Hormel’s Austin, Minn., plant, and had to fight even 
to get unemployment benefits. 

At the rally, a young woman, Sherri Hacker, spoke 
out from the Ottumwa Support Group: “We decided as 
wives what could we do that our husbands could not. 
We decided that we could go on strike; to go on those 
picket lines and that we could boycott Hormel. The 
company couldn’t believe that we had the guts to stand 
with Local P-9.” 

A young Black worker from Local 325 in St. Louis 
also spoke about Local P-9: "If you want to know 
the true meaning of brotherhood, sisterhood, solidar- 
ity ...it spells out the name of Austin, Minn.” 

What was emphasized time and again was the drive 
by this administration for Third World conditions of la- 
bor and life here in the U.S. One worker stated in his 
talk that the companies are trying to reduce workers’ 
wages to the point where “we’ll be eating a few bowls of 
rice a day like in the Third World.” 

Jerry Parks, a farmer from Chillicothe, Mo., spoke 
passionately both about his own plight and the situation 
that we all face: “I just lost my land nearly 48 hours 
ago because I needed a $50,000 loan to put in my crop. 
The bank refused my application because the bankers 
saw me on TV at several different rallies.” 

Many expressed the need for this kind of support in 
other towns and cities. Many felt this was a good begin- 
. ning, but only a beginning. — Diane Lee 


May Day! Job hazard • and defiance at Fremont 


IS Angeles, Cal.— Today, May 1, 1 think instead 
celebration of the eight-hour day we need a revived 
gle for the shortening of the working day, because 
elebration of May Day as the fight for the eight- 
day seems far removed from most workers’ lives, 
truck driver where I work stated, “Hell, I don’t 
an eight-hour day, why should I celebrate? I have 
>rk 12-15 hours a day, six days a week.” 
e production line workers at my job work 10 to 12 
shifts, five to six days a week, sometimes more, 
is a slap in the face to health and safety. Five 
irs I know have had heart bypass surgery in the 
/ear-and-a-half, due to the asphalt fumes and silica 
that pollutes the air from making roofing tiles. 

I n a line worker told me he had complained to the 
snance mechanic, to the foreman and to the per- 
director about a slipping clutch on * the produc- 
ne. While he was threading the paper through 
the clutch slipped and his arm was snapped. 

;n the foreman sent the worker to the nearest 

I Subscribe to News & Letters 


Ottumwa, Iowa — I am one of 48 Hormel workers 
in Fremont, Neb. who on Jan. 26 refused to cross the 
picket line of striking workers from Austin, Minn, and 
lost my job. Six of us rue now going around the country 
to speak out, and trying to make it on $126 a month 
unemployment benefits. 

Any help that you could give is desperately needed 
for those of us who honored the P-9 picket line, and 
would be greatly appreciated. Please send contributions 
to: Local 22-Hardship Fund, Box 86, Fremont, NE 
68025. ^ ■■■; , ; O 

Our plant is also very much like the Austin plant. 
Our hands get smashed in unsafe machines, and the 
company doesn’t do anything until after the fact. 
And then we are told that if we want to get faster 
treatment, we should not apply for Workers’ Com- 
pensation. This way, injuries don’t get reported. 

I ran a high-power hose myself for 10 years and was 
in such excruciating pain that I finally went to the doc- 
tor recently, only to find out that if I had waited a few 
more weeks, I would have lost the power to use my 
arm. My whole arm and tendon had to be operated on. 
This is not to mention the hysterectomy that I, like a 
great share of the women in our plant. Had. 


But this is not all that we want to speak on. What 
I want is solidarity with other people in the world, 
with those workers in South Africa and Mexico who 
are suffering from the same conditions of labor that 
we are fighting. Did you know that Hormel is build- 
ing a plant in Mexico? And they are using that plant 
to get rid of the Fremont plant in Nebraska. 

The attacks we are getting shows that the Hormel 
strike must be making a big impact around the country. 
In Fremont, the company is trying very hard to intimi- 
date the 48 of us who honored the P-9 picket line. Ten 
of us were forced to go back to work, only to end up 
with the worst jobs and no seniority. But I will be con- 
tinuing to speak out around the country about the Hor- 
mel strike. — Locked out woman, Local 22 member 


Specter of workers’ power 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

This year on May 1, the Black South African worker^. 
showed what the real spirit of May Day means. Over/al 
million and a half workers refused to go to work; it was 1 
the largest general strike in that country’s hifMry. The 
life of the whole nation, which runs on cheap fllack la- 
bor, was disrupted. A 

Thirty thousand Blacks rallied in Soweto and cheered 
Winnie Mandela when she said, “The wealth of this 
country belongs to you. It is your hands that made this 
country rich.. .It is the workers’ power that is going tcf 
liberate this country.” 

Seeing how the Black workers in South Africa cel- 
ebrated May Day this year took me back to when I 
was a boy, growing up in coal mining country in 
Kentucky. That was in the 1930s, during the great 
workers’ struggle for organizing the CIO. 

The workers always made May Day into a holiday, 
with big labor rallies. I remember huge crowds of peo- 
ple, whole families. Women would bring baskets of food 
and we’d sit at long tables and listen to great speeches 
from miners about organizing in the coal fields. 
STOLEN FROM RANK AND FILE 

To me, the spirit of May Day disappeared in this 
country after the war. It is because the spirit of the la- 
bor movement was different. There was still a lot of 
militancy, but the rank-and-file workers themselves 
weren’t in control. The union bureaucrats had taken 
over. That was inevitable once workers lost control of 
production after their battle in building the CIO. The 
division between thinkers and workers that is the prin- 
ciple of capitalist production was bound to lead to the 
creation of a labor bureaucracy. 

Today it is the rank-and-file workers of Local P-9, on 
strike against Hormel in Austin, Minn., who are rekin- 
dling that spirit of workers thinking and organizing for 
themselves. I heard a tape of some songs written and 
sung by some of the Hormel workers available from 
Adopt a PQ Family Fund, UFCW Local P-9, 312 NE 
4th Ave, Austin, MN 55912. Those songs say so many 
things that mean so much to me. One song says, “They 
say we should be happy to compromise,” but “The 
more we concede, the more we get burned,” and “In 
these times of concessions, the lines are finally drawn.” 

SAME SONGS, NEW WORDS 

Some of the songs are old tunes that go back to the 
1930s. I remember them from the organizing of tjie CIO. 
But the Hormel workers have added new words, not 
only on the Hormel strike, but also on women’s libera- 
tion, on Black/white relations, and on South Africa and 
Latin America. > < 

In one sense the words are new, but jn another sense 
the meaning is returning to what these songs meant in 
the 1930s. When the Hormel workers sing about “stick- 
ing with the union,” they mean themselves, that they 
are the union, they are in charge. That is what “union” 
meant when “Solidarity Forever” was sung in the 1930s, 
but today the big labor bureaucrats sing that song as if 
“union” means the actions of the bureaucracy. 

But look what is happening to the Hormel strikers. 
The rank-and-file workers are sticking together and 
going against the union bureaucrats, who have told 
them their strike is hopeless. The workers are reaching 
out to other rank-and-file workers all across the country 
for support 1 in their strike and in boycotting Hormel; 
the International bureaucracy is not in control. 

And because of this, the International bureaucracy 
is trying to crush the strike and Local P-9. The Inter- 
national is moving to take over the local union. They 
are working together with the capitalists because 
they are afraid of the power of the working class. 

As a worker, this is what I think about a lot, the 
power of the laboring class. It is so clear to me. And 
this is what got me interested in the writings of Karl 
Marx, who listened to the workers in his day. If he were 
alive now, he would be listening to the Hormel workers. 

For Marx, freedom meant a society where all people 
are equally thinkers and doers, full human beings. That 
is what I have been fighting for as long as I can remem- 
ber, and what people all over the world are still fighting 
for today. - 
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Open letter to Paul Buhle 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Fo unde r of Marxist-Humanism in the U. S. 

„ , „ . May 1, 1986 

Paul Buhle, Director 

Oral History of the American Left 
Tamiment Institute, New York University 

The taped interviews by Grace Lee Boggs (3/28/83) 
and James Boggs (3/29/83), on file at the Oral History 
of the American Left, have just been called to my at- 
tention. I have learned for the first time that they were 
interviewed at the same time Oral History of the Amer- 
ican Left approached me for an interview during my 
Marx Centenary lecture tour in 1983. But what I had 
been told was that the Oral History of the American 
Left was interested in an interview in connection with 
the opening of Max Shachtman’s documents. I respond- 
ed that I wasn’t interested in participating in a discus- 
sion on Max Shachtman. 

The calls from Tamiment Oral History, however, per- 
sisted. First, Dan Georgakas called. I refused to be in- 
terviewed by the man who wrote Detroit, I Do Mind 
Dying, on the Black revolt in Detroit in the 1960s, and 
had no mention anywhere in that book of Charles Den- 
by — despite the fact that Georgakas knew the work of 
News and Letters Committees and the many activities 
in Detroit and in the South of Charles Denby, the 
Black worker-editor of News & Letters, who was also 
President of the Michigan-Lowndes County, Ala. Move- 
ment for Human Rights. 

I WAS CALLED once again, this time by someone 
unknown to me, Jonathan Bloom, who said that he was 
interested in interviewing me on labor history I accept- 
ed that interview since it meant I could discuss an 
event 1 considered most relevant to a history of the 
American Left — namely, the 1949-50 miners’ general 
strike, the most critical strike in post-World War II la- 
bor history, the first strike against automation’s intro- 
duction, a strike that had never been fully recorded 
anywhere before. I had participated in those events and 
had just come to New York from a lecture in West Vir- 
ginia where I had met in my audience some who had 
participated in that great strike. I have since expanded 
the 1983 interview I gave to Tamiment into a full- 
length pamphlet, The Miners’ General Strike of 1949- 
50 and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism -in the U.S., 
which I co-authored with a rank-and-file participant in 
that strike. 

Let me now turn to the interviews with Grace Lee 
Boggs and James Boggs. Although both interviews con- 
tain wide-ranging distortions of the history of the State- 
Capitalist Tendency from 1941-55, one segment in par- 
ticular is so serious a re-writing of history as to demand 
that this letter of protest be sent to you as director of 
the project. 

The historic moment I am referring to is the period 
of the split-up of the Johnson-Forest [C.L.R. James- 
Raya Dunayevskaya] Tendency in 1955. Grace Lee and 
James Boggs were supporters of C.L.R. James (J.R. 
Johnson) in that split, while the proletarian majority of 
the organization — headed by the editor of its paper. 
Correspondence, John Zupan, and by the Black work- 
er-columnist, Charles Denby, who wrote its front page 


WORKSHOP TALKS 


(continued from page 1) 

dictatorship are scared to hell what will happen with 
the lay-offs and unemployment automation will cause. 

The fact that South Korea today, and some other 
country tomorrow, can turn out a cheaper car is also 
what stands the UAW’s sellout strategy on its ear. 
The UAW leadership gave away the shop, all the 
hard-won rights and principles, in their agreement 
with GM over the new U.S. Saturn plant. G.M. al- 
ready imports two lines of cars from Japan and is 
planning to start importing another line from Korea. 
Ford and Chrysler are already planning to make 
small cars in association with Japanese or Korean 
affiliates, importing many components. 

All of this has UAW president Owen Bieber crying 
that this leaves him naked in front of the rebellious 
rank-and-file: “I can tell you it would be a lot easier to 
convince UAW members of the need to be competitive, 
if so much of the so-called foreign competition they face 
was not in fact the direct result of aggressive foreign 
sourcing moves on the part of the Big Three,” he said. 
UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

What Bieber is beginning to see but not understand- 
is that you cannot stop “foreign competition”— -which is 
not “foreign” after all, but is simply capital — by cutting 
any deals as long as the laws of motion of capitalism 
hold sway. The Absolute General Law of capitalism, as 
Marx called it, the Unemployed Army, is with us both 
in the U.S. and in Korea. 

Where the philosophy of a labor bureaucrat wants to 
cut a deal with capital, the philosophy of a Marx 
thought first and foremost about how the workers feel, 
so he could anticipate the key question of our epoch: is 
productivity to be increased by the expansion of machi- 
nery or by the expansion of human capacities? That is 
the class line Marx draws. 


column, “Worker’s Journal,” was author of Indignant 
Heart, and later became worker-editor of News & Let- 
ters — supported me. 

HERE IS THE fantastic way Grace Lee describes the 
issues involved, as recorded in your collection: “In 1955, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board listed Johnson- 
Forest as one of the subversive organizations. I’ll never 
forget it. What happened was that Rae [Raya Dunayev- 
skaya] felt that it would be necessary for us to with- 
draw — not completely in the organizational sense or ac- 
tually go underground — but to curtail our activities. Ly- 
man and Jimmy in particular — I think the Americanism 
is very much responsible for this — said, ‘we are Ameri- 
can. We ought to challenge this. We are carrying on the 
kind of activity that patriotic Americans ought to carry 
on. Rather than retreat, we ought to step up our activi- 
ties.’ This was the basis of the split.” 

A similar, though more brief, version of this fantastic 
fabrication is told by James Boggs in his interview. He, 
however, concludes: “I can’t quite pinpoint what that 
split was about..." 

There is no truth whatsoever in this fabrication ol 
events by Lee and Boggs, Far from proposing that we 
“curtail our activities,” as these “patriotic Americans” 
would have us believe, the majority of the State-Capi- 
talist Tendency enunciated its direction loudly and 
clearly. What Johnson attacked as my desire to “politi- 
cize” the organization was my proposal to fight the sub- 
versive listing both by consulting a lawyer in New York 
on how to oppose it legally when we had only 10 days 
to do so, and by my undertaking a national tour to pre- 
pare the Correspondence Committees organization to 
fight the listing politically. 

The full account of the split between the co-founders 
of the State-Capitalist Tendency can be found in the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Archives of Labor and 


Urban Affairs, Wayne State University, Detroit, Mi 
gan 48202. See especially pp. 2408-2592 for the d< 
mentary record of the period; for an early critique 
C.L.R. James after the split, see “Johnsonism: A Pol 
cal Appraisal,” by O’Brien (Peter Mallory). 

WE FORMED NEWS AND LETTERS COMM 
TEES in April, 1955 and set ourselves a dual task — 
publication of News & Letters, edited by a worker, i 
my completion of Marxism and Freedom — from ll 
until Today, as the full theoretical foundation of Ma 
ist-Humanism, in which the 1949-50 strike is cent 
(See Section Two of Part V, Chapter XVI on “Autoi 
tion and the New Humanism”.) 

We have continued to develop this dual task for m 
than 30 years, while the organization directed by C.I 
James, Facing Reality Committees, collapsed. The 
ganization of Lee and Boggs, now called National 
ganization for an American Revolution, has ope 
abandoned Marxism. 

I request that this letter be appended to my interv 
in your collection and that it be offered to all reseai 
ers examining the history of the Johnson-Forest Te 
ency. Newly discovered documents, which illuminate 
development of Marxist-Humanism as the Johnson-I 
est Tendency began to reveal open differences that 
to the split between Johnson and Forest, have just b 
added as part of a new Volume XII of my Archi 
(See especially Sections II and III of that Volume ] 
“Retrospective and Perspective, The Raya Dunayevs 
ya Collection, 1924-1986.”) 

Dr. Philip Mason, Director of the Wayne State I 
versity Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, will 
happy to assist those who wish to examine my Arch 
in Detroit. A copy of this letter is being forwarde< 
him, as well as to Dorothy Swanson, of Tamiment L 
tute. Raya Dunayevs) 


The Language of Freedom is International 
Selected Marxist-Humanist Literature in Translation 

Japanese f - ^ FaFI Italian French 
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• Marxism and Freedom 

• Workers Battle Auto- 
mation* 

• Philosophic Essays of 
Raya Dunayevskaya* 

• Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions* 

Polish 

• Today’s Polish Fight 
for Freedom 


Italian 

• Marxism and Freedom 

• Philosophy and Revo- 
lution 

• "Analysis of Rosa Lux- 
emburg’s Accumulation of 
Capital” in Prometeo* 

Chinese 

• "The Challenge of Mao 
Tse-Tung” from Marx- 
ism and Freedom* 


French 

• Marxism and Freedoi 

• "African Socialism a 
the Black Problem” 
Presence Africaine* 

• "A New Revision^ 
Marxian Economic Th 
ry” in Revue Interna 
nale.* 

Serbo-Croation 

• "Lenin’s Philosopl 
Ambivalence” in Praxis 


• K \YA 1)1 NAYl \MvV> \ 
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Spanish 


• Marxism and Freedom 

• Philosophy and Revo- 
lution 

• Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution 

• Latin America’s Unfin- 
ished Revolutions* 

• "Marx’s Humanism To- 
day” in Erich Fromm’s 
Socialist Humanism* 
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German 

• Philosophy and Rei 
lution 

• Indignant Heart: 
Black Worker’s Jourm 

Farsi 

• Political-Philosopl 
Letters on Iran* 

• Afro-Asian Revolutic 

• Woman as Reason 

• Marx’s 1844 Econom 
Philosophic Manuscrip 
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EDITORIAL 


Sanctuary and the Latino 
dimension of freedom 


/Hie conviction of eight Tucson activists in the move- 
ment to give sanctuary to refugees from Mexico and 
entral America on May 1 is glaring proof that the acts 
F war unleashed by Reagan’s attacks on Libya in 
[arch and April are as well being directed against the 
merican people right here at home. 

The activists were found “guilty” of “conspiring 
jainst U.S. law” for giving aid and protection to refu- 
ses from El Salvador and Guatemala, even though 
any of these immigrants face possible death should 
iey be deported to their native countries. The govem- 
ent used all the means at its disposal to push through 
e trial and conviction — spies, undercover agents, wire- 
pping, bribery and slander. From the very start of the 
Lai six months ago, the judge made a mockery of “jus- 
:e” by instructing the jury to ignore any “political is- 
es” or the plight of the refugees fleeing persecution 
id starvation. 

JNVICTIONS DEEPEN RESISTANCE 
Far from putting an end to the sanctuary movement, 
rich now encompasses thousands of individuals in 34 
ites, the convictions are sure to deepen the resistance, 
me are motivated by the message spoken by Martin 
ither King, Jr. a generation ago, when he said “we 
ist recall that everything Hitler did in Germany was 
gal’ while everything the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
1 in Hungary (in 1956) was illegal. Naturally, this 
Is for a confrontation with the power structure.” 

Nor can the government’s claim that the sanctuary 
ivement is a “conspiracy to import illegal aliens” hide 
i fact that it is the conditions of life and labor im- 
sed by U.S. domination over Latin America that is 
pdnsible for the increasing flow of immigrants into 
i U.S. In Mexico, where wages have fallen by half in 
3 years, the continuing economic crisis is forcing 
msands of landless peasants and tens of thousands of 
employed workers to cross the border in search of 
is. In Central America, the deepening economic crisis 

Nicaraguan women speak j 

I come from the village of Jorjito. One never forgets 
pain.. .the pain of loss of family. The contras at- 
ked from 4:30 a.m. to 6:00 a.m. They left only blood 
I human remains. A woman’s husband’s face and feet 
ie peeled. The contras killed a baby...first they cut 
the hands and they were bleeding, bleeding...Then, 

; r they watched the baby suffer, they shot it through 
neck. One woman had twins, but they were hiding 
l the contras didn’t find them.” 
showed a slide of this woman’s story at Delta Col- 
s in Stockton, Cal. as part of a symposium on the 
tra aid debate “Freedom Fighters or Terrorists?” I 
asked to offer my personal experiences and show 
concrete reality of U.S. foreign policy from traveling 
Nicaragua with the Second Annual International 
men’s Day Delegation of Witness for Peace. We 
ed five days in the war zone, in the village of Boza- 
le Paiwas in the central region. Paiwas was a village 
dO, but because of increased contra activity in the 
i, 2,000 refugees have resettled on the outskirts, giv- 
and by the government to start a new life. 
r e heard many testimonies, like the one above, 
ut contra terrorist activities. It was a blunt, pain- 
example of the theory and practice of counter- 
riution. How easy it is to send $100 million to 
l terrorism when one does not see the profound 
Iconcrete effects of this aid on people’s lives. 

I Paiwas women’s presence is strong in many as- 
| of life. The Catholic service we attended was run 
women, most of the delegates of . the Word (lay 
Li an ministers) are women, women organized and 
Lie sewing and haking co-ops. In our meeting with 
■LAE, the main Nicaraguan women’s organization, 
Rre told that the revolution has made a path , for 
m where before there was none. There are some 
Itive men, but as the regional AMNLAE coordina- ■- 
Id us, “a lot are afraid and they hold on to their 
Hues and attitudes concerning women and their 
■One of their current projects is raising money for 
Bcare center in town because so many women are 

Hisited the Bertha Calderon Women’s Hospital 
Hagua. A doctor there told' us that there are 
Inown self-induced abortions a year in this 
alone! She told us ’’the Catholic Church 
make decisions as Catholics and doctors to 
■men’s lives. It’s better they took the pill than 
Hmen dying by giving themselves self-induced 
We are presently working on a family 
■ clinic.” 

^Hsential to recognize the difference between the 
Hand the church of the people. In Paiwas dele- 
Hic Word explained it to us: “As far as the Car- 
H^Rndo y Bravo is concerned, he is the one pull-' 
^Mfrom the church. He is ignoring the crimes 
^^Krppening in Nicaragua.” 

issue is that the poor are reclaiming their 
^ftd that is a huge threat that the U.S. cannot . 

—Josephine Miller. 


and escalating Reagan-supported counter-revolutionary 
militarism and repression by the Right are forcing tens 
of thousands to flee their homelands. 

It is the ever-tightening economic and political 
links between the U.S. and Latin America that is re- 
sponsible for the rising number of immigrants cross- 
ing the border, which is expected to double in the 
next year. 

But this is not just a movement of stomachs in 
search of food, of hands in search of work, or of bodies 
in search of a safe home, The Latino immigration into 
the U.S. as well represents a movement of ideas, of in- 
dividuals touched by the realities of revolution and 



by Jose V entureili 


counter-revolution in Latin America who have ideas 
about creating a new human society. 

MOVEMENT OF FREEDOM IDEAS 
The growing links between that idea of freedom and 
the freedom struggles north of the border is seen in the 
many immigrants from Mexico daily crossing the bor- 
der, who can easily see that the new riches being re- 
aped by a tiny fraction of the American population are 
being gained at the expense of ever-greater impoverish- 
ment and unemployment in Mexico and the United 
States. It is seen in new developments among American 
youth who, upon coming into contact with or discussing 
the Central American refugees, come to grasp the bar- 
barism of Reagan’s effort to destroy the Nicaraguan 
Revolution and the need for solidarity to oppose such 
moves. And it is seen in the daily discussions on the 
shop floor, especially among Blacks and Latinos, who 
are questioning the direction that Reagan’s militarism is 
taking this entire country. 

Far from simply being an effort to silence eight re- 
ligious activists in Tucson, the latest attack on the 
sanctuary movement is an attempt on the part of the 
Reagan administration to drive apart what the objec- 
tive situation is challenging us to bring together — 
the inter-communicaton of revolutionary ideas in the 
inter-change of "immigrants” and "residents.” 

This is also what motivates the increasing attacks 
upon Latino immigrants. The border police are resorting 
to the most brutal of measures, such as shooting at 
those trying to cross the U.S. -Mexico border. The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development an- 
nounced in April that residents of federally subsidized 
housing must prove their citizenship or face eviction af- 
ter July 1. And the House and Senate have passed bills 
that would sharply curtail the Latino immigration: they 
have failed to work out a common bill so far because 
they have not yet found a way to resolve the issue that 
truly concerns them — how to hold back the flood of im- 
migrants while leaving the door open for bringing in 
cheapening overseas labor to harvest the fields and 
work the factories. For all parties of decadent capital- 
ism, the Latino dimension means nothing but the 
chance to exploit labor power. /’ i : ' 

If this be the attitude of the rulers toward the sanc- 
tuary movement and immigration, then our actions 
against them demand a new attitude of thought that 
grasps the immigrants crossing our border not just as 
force, as only labor power, but as human beings bearing 
ideas of freedom who desire a dialogue on the impera- 
tiveness of a philosophy of revolution. Our protests and 
such dialogue becomes an objective necessity in face of 
■ the latest barbarism displayed iri the 'government’s at- 
tack on the sanctuary movement. ' * ! ’ " * ’ “ ’ * 
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Simone De Beauvoir 

(continued from page 2) 

it appeared in France in 1949 (and in English transla- 
tion in 1953), it was clear that it had struck deep into 
the male chauvinism of France, and of the world. Its 
very audacity shocked its readers and non-readers alike. 
Published in two volumes, six months apart, the first 
volume sold 22,000 copies in the first week, and the at- 
tacks — vicious attacks— -came from everywhere. “What a 
festival of obscenity on the pretext of flogging me for 
mine!” she wrote of the torrent of both signed and 
anonymous abuse she received. And after the second 
volume appeared, “The critics went wild... I was a poor 
neurotic girl, repressed, frustrated, and cheated by life, 
a virago, a woman who’d never been made love to prop- 
erly, envious, embittered and bursting with inferiority 
complexes with regard to men, while with regard to 
women I was eaten to the bone by resentment...” 4 

The work was attacked from all sides: by the Right, 
by the Pope, by the Communists and by the non-Stalin- 
ist Marxists as well — who insisted that “once the Revo- 
lution was achieved the problem of women would no 
longer exist.” (Ironically she, herself, repeated that eva- 
sion in the periods when she was “fellow-travelling.”) 

THE IMPORTANCE OF The Second Sex is two-fold. 
First, precisely because of the audacity of the questions 
it had raised, precisely because for the first time sexual- 
ity was being discussed openly, it marked a critical 
transition from earlier concepts of feminism to what 
became today’s Women’s Liberation Movement. Its sec- 
ond importance lies in the fact that De Beauvoir chose 
to quote, in the conclusion of her over-800 pages, 
Marx’s profound statement in his 1844 Humanist Essays 
that: “The infinite degradation in which man exists for 
himself is expressed in this relation to the woman... 
The direct, natural, necessary relationship of man to 
man is the relationship of man to woman.” It is as- 
tounding to see De Beauvoir follow this passage with 
her fantastic “conclusion” that it is therefore up to man 
to free woman! 5 

What today’s Women’s Liberation Movement has 
yet to answer is why, so long after the critical trans- 
ition point had been made, neither Simone De Beau- 
voir nor they went beyond it? The truth is that the 
magnificent "quotation” from Marx at the conclusion 
of The Second Sex could not become the new begin- 
ning needed so long as it was imprisoned within a 
conception of woman as "Other,” and of philosophy 
as abstract concepts raised by intellectuals rather 
than in the profound questions raised by masses of 
men and women struggling to be free. Those con- 
crete, living battles are what the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism, which is the restatement of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age, recognizes as “a movement from prac- 
tice that is itself a form of theory.” 

IT BECOMES a dramatic experience to compare this 
with The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World Develop- 
ment, a collection which encompasses exactly the same 
period as De Beauvoir’s life and work. Every historic 
turning point that bewildered and buffeted Existential- 
ism can be seen as a challenge that was met and that 
thereby became part of the development of the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism. 

It is stunning to follow the contrast, whether it be the 
call for an international conference to unfurl a new ban- 
ner of Marxist-Humanism at the point when DeGaulle 
came to power in France and a quarter of a million 
demonstrated in Paris against him; whether it be the 
warning given the Third World about the trap it faced 
in a “halfway house” at the point when the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions were opening new pathways to freedom or 
whether it be the vision of Woman, not as “Other,” but 
as both Revolutionary Force and Reason. 6 

More than a quarter of a century after The Second 
Sex was written, Simone De Beauvoir confessed in an 
interview how uncertain she was about whether the rev- 
olution she had hoped for would come — confusing genu- 
ine revolution with her disenchantment, at last, with 
fellow-travelling. “But the changes, that women are 
struggling for,” she added, “yes, that. l am certain of. In 
the long run, women will win.” 

To fulfill that goal demands grounding Women’s Lib- 
eration not in the philosophy of Existentialism but in 
the philosophy of revolution— in Mmrx’s Humanism as 
it is spelled out for today. That is the unfinished task 
that remains for the Women’s Liberation Movement if 
it is ever to achieve what Simone De Beauvoir wanted 
passionately to work out, but could not so long as she 
remained trapped in Existentialism. 

4. Force of Circumstance (New York: Harper & Row, 1977), p. 188 . 

5. For a further discussion of this passage, see Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“Marx’s ‘New Humanism’ and the Dialectics of Women’s Liberation in 
Primitive and Modem Societies,” published in Praxis International, 
January 1984. 

6. It is especially striking to recognize that the earliest of the 35 essays 
in Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution, the jour- 
nalistic report on the creativity of the miners’ wives during the historic 
1949-50 Automation strike, appeared the very same year that The Sec- 
ond Sex was published. The full Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is 
available in five reels of microfilm from the Wayne State University Ar- 
chives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, Mich. 


Don’t forget Appeal, p. 12 
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CHERNOBYL, LIBYA AND MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Does anyone care about the Cherno- 
byl workers who have died? I hear that 
now workers are going into the reactor 
building, or diving under it. They are 
dead men, as far as I can see. Then- 
bosses know that the radiation dose will 
kill them sooner or later. But no one 
here seems to care, since they’re Rus- 
sians. At my job, no one seemed to care 
about the Libyans Reagan bombed ei- 
ther. “Humanism” is not an abstraction 
to me; it’s about real people or it is 
nothing- 

Office worker 
Chicago 


1 recently attended a talk on “the 
problems of the Russian economy” giv- 
en by a professor from Leningrad — I 
think the large turnout was due in part 
' to the terrifying disaster at Chernobyl. 
The first part of his talk was on the 
teaching of political economy in the 
USSR. I took the floor against this 
state-capitalist bureaucrat by drawing 
the audience’s attention to the 1944 
American Economic Review articles 
by Raya Dunayevskaya on “The Teach- 
ing of Political Economy in the USSR,” 
on Stalinist revision of the law of value. 
I attacked the fact that the Russian 
state-capitalists could talk about “eco- 
nomics” as if categories like the law of 
value were not capitalistic but just ana- 
lytic tools that any economy could use, 
and linked that to how the resulting 
separation of science from life leads to 
disasters like the Challenger explosion 
and Chernobyl. 

He naturally disagreed, saying that in 
all societies you need “productivity” in 
order to survive. What was new to me 
is how Marxist-Humanist concepts 
come so alive in today’s battle of ideas, 
and how current our “archives” really 
N are. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Salt Lake City 


Why is everyone so quick to forget 
about I ibya? Reagan showed the world 
a new method of assassination — just 
send in 15 bombers and. carpet-bomb a 
man’s house. Who cares if there are lit- 
tle kids there? It’s great, this American 
civilization, isn’t it? Now that the Rus- 
sians have a disaster, everyone can for- 
get what the U.S. did. 

Furious 

Chicago 


The events at Chernobyl and U. S. 
bombing of Libya have shown that the 
"free press” only serves as a mouth- 
piece for the right-wing “vision” ema- 
nating from the White House. But 
while the Left and alternative press has 
tried to give a different view, I think 
they have stopped halfway. < 

For that reason I was interested in 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s discussion on the 
Spanish Civil War in the -May N&L. 
What caught my attention was her 
statement that the Spanish Civil War 
represented the “historic roots of count- 
er-revolution.” Dunayevskaya reveals 
that some within the Trotskyist move- 
ment began to question whether the 
Russians, like the Germans, were using 
the civil war as a testing ground for 
world war. That meant a theoretic re- 
organization was necessary and Duna- 
yevskaya began her economic study of 
the Russian economy. 

By taking us back 50 years, Dunayev- 
skaya is showing us that we must do 
battle with the counter-revolution that 
emerges from within the revolution. 
That is what the Left has still failed to 
grasp. 

Biologist 

Berkeley 


The fact that Archives aren’t muse- 
um pieces, but a living body of ideas, 
was beautifully shown in Raya’s “Retro- 
spective and Perspective” on the new 
Vol. XII of her archives (April and May 
N&L). I was particularly interested in 
tracing her work on the “Black dimen- 

Ti. .t-i 


sion.” It was instructive to see that in 
1959 she went to the Milan conference 


of European socialists opposed to both 
the U.S. and Russia, and demanded 
that African revolutionaries be invited. 

One truly gets a feeling of the period 
in the 1920s also, with Raya’s corre- 
spondence with Black intellectuals at a 
time when “Black” and “Red” got to- 
gether and Blacks had an intense inter- 
est in the Russian Revolution and 
Marxism. Even the Garvey movement 
was involved in this. 

Veteran Black activist 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I liked the new introduction to the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives because it 
showed how to battle “retrogression” 
like we are facing today. Chernobyl is 
something that everyone I know is dis- 
cussing. They are saying that we should 
get rid of nuclear power altogether; 
some say that it could happen here just 
as easily as in Russia. I agree with that, 
but 1 think that nuclear power isn’t the 
only problem. What about nuclear 
weapons? What about toxic chemicals 
in our environment? 

It seems like “retrogressions” are all 
around us. I understand that word for 
the first time now. The greatest pollu- 
tion it brings with it is pollution of the 
mind. 

New reader 
Western Michigan 


This week’s disaster at Chernobyl led 
me to look up Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on Hiroshima. I remembered 
them because I had gone to the exhibit 
on her manuscript collection at Wayne 
State University in March, 1985. The 
whole beginning of nuclear horror is 
there in Hiroshima, but Raya spoke to 
Japanese revolutionaries about the 
meaning of Marxist- Humanism also. 
Everyone should go read these writ- 
ings... 

; Health worker 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FIGHTING UNION-BUSTING 


The media these days doesn’t report 
on so much of the resistance to union 
busting that is going in. I was one of 
the women who started the committee 
in support of the P-9 strikers at Hormel 
in Austin. For months the papers 
wouldn’t take note of us women until 
we shut down the corporation office. 
We were brutally arrested and jailed. 
There we were denied a phone call, 
made to sleep on the floor in urine, and 
denied even a blanket. But the local pa- 
pers reported on none of this. They 
made up a lie and accused us of. con- 
taminating the lake! You can’t trust the 
media these days any more. 

Working woman 
Austin, Minnesota 


Things here are worse than ever. My 
husband’s pit was on strike last month 
as the N.U.M. (National Union of 
Mines) Branch secretary was sacked for 
putting up a notice on the notice board 
regarding an N.U.M. branch meeting. 
He was reported to management by a 
U.D.M. (the company union) member 
and sacked instantly. All N.U.M. mem- 
bers came out on strike to get him 
reinstated, but were told to return to 
work after one week or they too would 
be sacked. 

In the pit canteen if any more than 
four men are sat around one table, they 
are reported to management — as a un- 
ion meeting... It is going to be a very 
hard thing to unite all the miners again. 

Striking miner’s -wife 
Notts, England 


A recent CBS News report brought to 
mind Marx’s “General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation,” which “makes an accu- 
mulation of misery a necessary condi- 
tion, corresponding to the accumulation 
of wealth.” Many corporations are look- 
ing to Kroger Corporation, a midwest 
grocery chain, as a model for future 
contracts with their workers. Kroger 
has been able to demonstrate the vile 
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logic of the two-tier wage system. 

By negotiating a series of two-tier 
contracts over a period of ten years, 
each piggy-backed on the last, Kroger 
has been able to drop the entry level 
wage from $10.80 to $4.60! Two workers 
doing identical work but with a $6.20 
pay difference were interviewed. The 
worker making $4.60 was Black, the 
higher paid worker white. It was evi- 
dent that Kroger’s system, accepted by 
the union, was not only impoverishing a 
section of the work force but had un- 
dermined worker unity as well. 

David Park 
Chicago 


FIGHTING SLUM HOUSING 

Among the several speakers 1 heard 
who addressed a rally of 100 community 
activists in front of the State of Illinois 
Building on May 15, protesting the 
housing crisis in Chicago, the one who 
spoke her mind in the sharpest, most 
critical terms was a Black woman: 

“We are tired of paying high rents for 
condemned, rat and roach-infested 
housing. Decent, affordable housing is a 
right, not a privilege, for poor and 
working people. We have worked hard 
in our communities just to keep them 
from deteriorating any more than they 
have. Our communities weren’t ‘built on 
Rock ’n Roll,’ they were built on blood, 
sweat and tears... And when we do get 
a little money, we spend it here, down- 
town. Now we are demanding that 
downtown give some of it back.” 

We can expect to hear much more on 
the housing crisis in Chicago, as new or- 
ganizations, such as the recently formed 
union for the homeless, hit city politi- 
cians and institutions. 

West Side tenant 
Chicago 





1 noticed that you recently used my 
Hormel “pig” cartoon in your newspa- 
per: I am flattered. I have no objection 
to your using it, or any other of my car- 
toons, but I do request that when you 
do please allow my signature to remain 
(you did that), and please acknowledge 
the source publication from which it 


William Comiskey 
Bloomington, Minn. 


Ed. Note: Bro. Comiskey’s cartoon , was 
originally published in New Unionist, the 
paper of the New Union Party, 621 W. 
Lake St., Ste. 210, Minneapolis, MN 55408 


AMERICAN ROOTS OF MARXISM 


Reading the letter from Meridel Le- 
Sueur reminded me of stories my moth- 
er had told me about her father, who 
was a socialist. He was involved in 
some of the earliest union organizing of 
teachers. The letter shows the Ameri- 
can roots of Marxism. But all that his- 
tory has been pushed under the rug. • 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 


I liked Meridel LeSueur’s letter t 
Raya Dunayevskaya (May N&L) ver 
much, how she connected the history c 
the past to Raya and the present. 1 
her letter she revealed the great ur 
known history of America that has bee 
covered over with capitalism. Most pec 
pie are surprised to learn how great th 
socialist movement was in this countr 
at the turn of the century and ho 1 
great this country was then. The rool 
of Marxism showed very clear in her a] 
tide and how alive those roots are tc 


Tears came to my eyes when sh 
wrote to Raya, “Your contributions ar 
so great, illuminating this memor 
comes up green like corn found in cave 
for a thousand years, moisture and hee 
and they make cob again.” Yes, I ca 
see in the struggles in South Africa c 
Austin, Minn, the green com has begu 
to “come up” again. This time, arme 
with philosophy of revolution, tli 
movement will be like com coverir 
this earth, forming a new society 
world freedom. 

Felix Marti 
Califom: 


ABORTION RIGHTS 

The article “International Demar 
for Abortion Rights” by Terry Moon , 
the March N&L issue was daring, lin 
ing national politics with power ov 
women. Our problems here are tl 
same; our degree of consciousness is di 
ferent. We feminists in Latin Ameri< 
face the task to let women know tl 
political importance of the control 
our bodies. Even women who ha\ 
abortions think about it as “killing 
life.” Conservative and religious thin 
ing is almost universal even in people 
the Left. We have much difficulty rai 
ing abortion as an issue. , 

l am designing a project on violent 
against women. One part may lead to 
group of support or shelter for womi 
(which we don’t have now) and the ot 
er part involves a campaign in the ma 
media to treat correctly violent 
against women. 

Femini 

Pei 


MARX’S MATH NOTEBOOKS 


I have to agree with “Supporter, C 
cago,” who wrote in Readers’ Vie 
(May N&L) that too often theoreti 
articles are too abstract and only plat 
next to activity articles. The article 
Marx’s Mathematical Mss, remained | 
abstract and often the transitions 
unclear, as when he goes from inverj 
of calculus to proletarian revolution. 

Computer 
' ' San Fran 



The celebration of May Day reminds 
me of my grammar school childhood in 
Alabama, where it was a festive day of 
softball, children’s games, family picnics, 
etc. But around 1962, right after the time 
of the Cuban missile crisis, we were told 
by the state that this was a Communist 
holiday and that we could no longer cele- 
brate it. So they turned an American day 
of labor struggle and leisure into its oppo- 
site, another day of work. 

Black worker 
. ex-Alabama 


7 Math has always been a subjec 
eign to me, but upon reading Fra 
Dmitryev’s essay on Marx’s Mathe 
caj Manuscripts (May N&L) it c 
to' bd distant. What I like best i 
he showed how the concept “ne 
of the negation” was pivotal to 
writings on math and illuminate 
lectics as the difference between 
and all post-Marx Marxists. 

■ Engels failed to grasp “nega 
the negation” concretely, which 1 
to a “mechanical view of develo 
as Dmitryev puts it. But it isn’t 
question of Engels — so many 
have either ignored or reduce 
abstraction “negation of the n 
The essay showed that unless 
gage in a continuous battle 
with all “post-Marx Marxists 
basis, we won’t really get to th 
capitalism’s divorce of science 
I agree that the todayness 
writings on Marx isn’t a qu 
solving calculus problems — it’ 
tion of sweeping away the 
post-Marx Marxism on all que, 


i 
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MEXICO IN CRISIS; IDEAS IN FREE FLOW 


I attended a meeting on May 10 here 
in Los Angeles of “Mexicans against the 
! debt.” The discussion reminded me of 
the article in the May N&L. The people 
there were mainly workers from Mexi- 
co. What everyone talked about was the 
need for Mexico to reject the whole 
concept of the debt. Some people were 
saying that what is needed is a com- 
plete change in the social structure in 
Mexico. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

f . » 

{ * * * 
t What the article on Mexico pointed 
to, on the owners of the textile factories 
leaving bodies under the buildings while 
going looking for the cash boxes during 
the earthquake, shows the dehumaniza- 
tion that capitalism has produced, 
i Black worker 

E Chicago 

r' " 1- '*•** 

I agree when you say that the Mexi- 
; can people aren’t going to accept the 
debt crisis any longer. But it’s no mys- 
tery to me why a revolution hasn’t hap- 
15 pened yet in the 1980s in Mexico. The 
reason is the United States. They may 
let Duvalier get away, but they aren’t 
£ going to let go of the PRI (Mexico’s rul- 
e “ ing party) so fast. It would be too big of 
a revolution. 

Chicano 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

[ i Wermuth and Jaclard’s article on 
i- Mexico shows a great searching among 
< some on Marx’s Marxism, but there is 
j such a long journey to take in working 
; it out for today. That is why you need 
f: to appreciate what Marxist- Humanism 
has done in four decades of experience. 

, Look at Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy 
& Revolution, especially Chapter 7 on 
“The African Revolutions and the 
World Economy.” Though it is written 
i on Africa, when you look at Mexico 
now caught in the vortex of the world 
market, you realize how many Mexican 
‘ revolutionaries can identify with that 
j chapter. Oil was supposed to be an eco- 
nomic “miracle” for Mexico, and yet it 
j,..-; has turned out to be the reverse. Mexi- 
co is certainly caught in the state-capi- 


talist world market— and many govern- 
ments in Mexico have used a “revolu- 
tionary” language to co-opt leftists and 
intellectuals into it. The category of 
“post-Marx Marxism” takes on real im- 
portance for those in Mexico today. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 

PHILIPPINE DIALOGUE 

I consider the documents from the 
Philippines on the youth page of the 
May N&L to be of great interest and 
importance. The SURGE statement will 
be of special interest to young activists 
in Kansas. Many of the arguments 
made in that document have a close af- 
finity to, or are nearly the same as, ar- 
guments made by Latin American soli- 
darity activists on campus. From my 
point of view, this “coincidence” is an 
indication of the unity of the interna- 
tional opposition to the post-colonial 
world system (as well as to Reaganism). 

I would like the Philippine youth to 
know there is support in America for 
the project SURGE has adopted. 

■ Solidarity activist 
Lawrence, Kansas 

PEASANTS IN REVOLUTION 

I just returned .from Haiti and was 
excited to see the article in April N&L 
because it caught the spirit of what is 
happening there. While I saw a lot of 
extreme poverty, there was also a lot of 
elation over Duvalier’s departure. You 
could see it in the daily demonstrations 
and strikes. 

In a country of 6 million people, over 
300,000 had been affiliated with Duva- 
lier and the Tonton Macoutes. Many 
people were afraid that there would be 
fratricidal war. But the people have a 
very selective memory and have been 
very particular about who they wanted 
to get rid of. 

There was a strike at the Agricultural 
Ministry by workers who wanted to get 
rid of the Duvalierists. Redistribution of 
the land and land-tenure are critical 
questions that they still have to face. 
Only 3% of the original forest remains, 
yet wood is the major fuel source for 


the peasants. Deforestation has caused 
major soil erosion problems which re- 
duce crop yields. Giving land to the 
peasants and developing a reforestation 
program will mean stepping on a lot of 
toes. 

Deck hand 
San Francisco 

# * * 

Peter Wermuth’s essay on Bolivia 
(April N&L) very adequately emphasiz- 
ed the independent character of the 
peasant movement in 1974, 1978 and 
1979. But it seems to me that the ques- 
tion of the “independence” of the peas- 
ant struggle does not come out as clear- 
ly when he refers to the peasant unions 
immediately after the revolution of 
1952. Most probably the workers were 
involved in these unions, but not exclu- 
sively; just as pertinent was the govern- 
ment sending in its agents. 

It is important to follow the process 
that occurs among the peasants, now 
that the government intends to imple- 
ment “improvements” In Bolivian agri- 
culture. The emphasis the essay places 
on the “turn” of Victor Paz with re- 
spect to the countryside is veiy impor- 
tant, for it can mark his definitive polit- 
ical downfall. , 

Bolivian student 
Mexico City 


FREE 
POLISH 
PEACE 
PRISONERS 

Two leaders of the Polish independ- 
ent peace movement “Freedom and 
Peace,” Piotr Niemczyk and Jacek 
Cazputowicz, have been arrested, and 
have been in prison since Feb. 19, 1986. 
They are accused of “belonging to an 
illegal organization.” They risk up to 
three years in prison. Their movement 
wants to take legitimate action against 
the militarization of the Polish nation, 
for the rights of all those called up for 
military service, and for world peace. 

We are circulating a petition to de- 
mand their immediate release. Peace 
movements in Holland, Britain, France 
and West Germany have already en- 
dorsed it. Write to us for copies of the 
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petition and further information: 

CODENE, groupe Pologne 
23 rue Notre-Dame de Lorete 
75009 Paris, France - 



AS READERS SEE US 

At the same time that people here 
are suffering under cuts like the near- 
collapse of the National Health Service, 
the American/British war machine is 
acting to ensure the third world war. 
The alternatives of socialism or barbar- 
ism never seemed clearer. The Labour 
opposition presents an electoral strategy 
of “community policing” — it is the same 
tactic that brought the troops into 
Northern Ireland. 

There is a crying need for N&L to be 
produced more frequently. But there 
could be more cartoons and material on 
“economics.” The article on math last 
issue was hard but interesting. I have 
read it several times... 

-■ e e! j Union activist 

Oxford, England 

*;* ' 

I received the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees, thanks. I am 
still going , over it trying to catch up 
with every point. Some questions were 
brought to mind regarding it. What is 
your stand as far as Albania is con- 
cerned?... ; 

Don’t you think that all of us should 
expect a Third World War when we ref- 
er to history? The course of the first 
two world wars were through recessions. 
It is very true that when the imperialist 
is strangled by economic problems, the 
best way they think to liberate them- 
selves is by war... 

New correspondent 
Gambia, Africa 

* * * 

Ed. Note: Whether Albania was an ally of 
Russia, as in the period of Stalin’s rule, or 
an ally of China, beginning with the Sino- 
Soviet split in the early 1960s, or “inde- 
pendent” as in the most recent period 
(which really means maneuvering among 
state-powers), the nature of the regime of 
Hoxha and his successors has always been 
one of state-capitalism. Whatever they call 
themselves, it is the production relations 
that are the key. All readers are invited to 
order a copy of our Constitution. Send 20c 
postage to N&L. 
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New work on Black thought probes questions 
raised by today’s Third World revolutions 




BLACK-RED VIEW 


/ am pleased to turn over my column this month to the re- 
view-essay by Michael Connolly on Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought. — John Alan 

by Michael Connolly 

L DUALITIES: 1978-86 

The horror that awaits all humanity in this nuclear 
world was revealed by the disaster at Chernobyl, and 
no less so was it underlined by Reagan’s militaristic re- 
trogressionism — raining bombs on Tripoli, attempting to 
slaughter even children. This is what today’s reality of- 
fers to the future; it calls out at the same time for a 
revolutionary alternative, on this 100th anniversary of 
the origins of the international workers’ holiday, May 
Day. 

May Day 1986 in South Africa was marked by a 
strike of unprecedented proportions. Some 1.5 million 
Black workers, joined by smaller numbers of mixed race 
(“Coloured”) and Indian workers, and even a few 
whites, stayed away from their jobs. In every urban 
center, industry and commerce were crippled. Auto 
plants and mines shut down; youth joined the protest 
by boycotting the schools; many domestic workers 
stayed away from the homes of the wealthy, forcing 
them to cook and clean for themselves. 

The new-found strength of the Black trade union 
movement, now organized in two labor -federations — 
COSATU and CUSA/AZACTU—with a total of some 
750,006 members, was clear even to the vicious apar- 
theid government of South Africa’s Pres. Botha. Minus- 
cule in size as late as 1978, the independent Black trade 
union movement grew so rapidly, in militancy as well as 
numbers, that 1985 saw 469 strikes, with political de- 
mands nearly as common as economic ones. 

The 1986 expanded edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought demonstrates both its 
continuity with the first edition, published in 1978, 
which traced “the triangular trade of ideas of freedom” 
from Africa to the Caribbean to Black America and 
back again, and what is new since 1978. The photo- 
graphs 1 in the front of the new edition prove the point 
immediately, as they depict COSATU’s founding con- 
vention in Durban last December, and the uprising of 
the “little shorties” in Miami in 1980. 

Whether one looks, however, at the freedom strug- 
gles in the Caribbean, in Africa, or in Black America, 
what stands out in the eight years since the first edi- 
tion of this work are the dualities. Where the im- 
pulse to publish in 1978 was provided by Black Con- 
sciousness movement founder Steve Biko’s affinity 
with both American Black thought and Frantz Fa- 
lion’s philosophy as a "new Humanism,” the 1986 ex- 
panded edition was compelled by world events, "of 
freedom struggles and of counter-revolution ” (P- 2, 
emphasis mine). 

The authors, who dedicated this new edition to Steve 
Biko and Charles Denby, considered the 1983 counter- 
revolution in Grenada such a crucial event in need of 
re-examination now, that they included Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s 1983 Political-Philosophic Letter, “The Caribbe- 
an Today and the Challenge from 30 Years of Move- 
ments from Practice That Were Themselves a Form of 
Theory,” as Appendix C of the pamphlet. The fact that 
v^at opened the door to Reagan’s 1983 imperial inva- 
sion of Grenada was the counter-revolution from with- 
in, the murder of Maurice Bishop and dozens of sup- 
porters by the revolutionary party and its army, then 
headed by Austin and Coard, could not be overlooked. 
Dunayevskaya’s article discloses the contradictions in 
the post- World War II concept and practice of revolu- 
tion, focusing on the separation between philosophy and 
organization which, in Grenada, meant that ideological 
debate was restricted to the innermost circles of the 
leadership — and then ended by murder. 2 

'^Ongoing revolutions today, whether in Haiti, the Phil- 
ippines, or South Africa, face great obstacles to their 
development as well. ,The fate, not only of the Third 
World revolutions, but, of all humanity, is threatened 
both by the imperial reach of the superpowers and by 
those who, while fighting capitalism, would truncate the 
concept of revolution. 

, Against all this the Introduction/Overview by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Lou Turner and John Alan in this 1986 
edition boldly singles out the “Idea of freedom” as cen- 
tral to revolutionary transformation. Thus, at the outset 
the question of “what to do to correct the fantastic im- 
balance of forces” between the unarmed South African 
masses and Botha’s military machine, is seen as inse- 
parable from working out “how to recognize the free- 
dom Idea itself as a great force of Reason in this life 
and death straggle” (p. 1). As the Idea of freedom is 
embodied in ever-newer layers of the population — work- 
ers, youth, women, peasants — it becomes force of Rea- 
son when it fully knows itself as such. 

This is the fundamental question that links all the 

1. The power of photographs to tell the story of the struggle against 
apartheid has never been better demonstrated than in three photos by 
David Tumley: “The Unseen; The Unwanted; The Resilient,’' featured 
m the New York Times, May 4, 1986. 

2. Grenada’s tragedy was followed this year by events in South Yemen, 

where not only was one leader shooting another, but 10,000 lay dead, 

while both sides called themselves Communists. 


parts of the 1986 expanded edition: the Introduction/ 
Overview, the new Appendices on language by the Hai- 
tian Rend Depestre and the Kenyan Ngugi wa Thiong’o, 
the Appendix on Grenada 1983 by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
and the Afterword on Marxist- Humanist Perspectives. 


Thus, the new edition begins where the authors had 
concluded in 1978. They had posed the problem sharply 
then: “It is always easier to recognize a new stage of re- 



er” — at funeral in Duncan Village, near East Lon- 
don. 

volt than a new stage of cognition, especially when the 
movement from practice is first striving to rid itself of 
what the great English poet William Blake... had called 
‘mind-forged manacles’ ” (p. 68). Now, however, they 
seek to recognize explicitly that new stage of cognition 
as a pathway out of the Reagan-Botha terror. 

II. “A NEW HUMANISM” FACES THE 
“ADMINISTRATIVE MENTALITY” 

In 1961, Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth 
raised the banner of a “new Humanism” over the Afri- 
can Revolutions, proclaiming: “For Europe, for our- 
selves, for humanity, comrades... we must work out new 
concepts, and try to set afoot a new man.” 

At the same time, however, state-capitalism had given 
birth to a new phenomenon, with the rise of the petty- 
bourgeois intellectual who sought to lead the emerging 
Third World revolutions by imposing on them the State 
Plan, the single Party, and above all the concept of the 
“backwardness of the masses," though those masses 
were the very ones who had fought for independence 
from colonialism. In her 1959 work, Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions, Dunayevskaya called this attitude the “adminis- 
trative mentality.” 

One year later, that "adminstrative mentality” — in 
the form of the neo-colonialist Tshombe — was to tie 
Congolese liberation leader Patrice Lumumba hand 
and foot, and have him shot. Dunayevskaya’s Feb. 
17, 1961 letter of solidarity to Thomas Kanza, the 
Congo’s UN ambassador, after the murder of Lu- 
mumba, is included in the newly-added Vol. XH of 
the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs. 
This new volume also makes available many docu- 
ments on the trip she took to Africa in 1962, seeking 
Marxist-Humanist co-thinkers. 

‘’“The point of affinity,” she asserted then, “between 
African and American Marxist-Humanism is the present 
as it is related to the future — world developments and 
the unfinished revolutions to be brought to a conclusion 
on an international scale.” 3 In Senegal, there was a lack 
of affinity with Ldopold Sedar Senghor’s “Humanism,” 
which ended up as a neo-colonialism in the service of 
France. In the Gambia and Nigeria there was the ex- 
citement of discussions with workers, women and youth 
seeking more from their movements than just independ- 
ence. In Guinea there was the experience of finding the 
first serialization of Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth in 
a Conakry newspaper. And everywhere, she said, “My 
thoughts were of South Africa.. .The very first meeting 
of the opposition Nigerian Youth Congress I attended in 
Lagos opened with ‘Izwe Lethu’ ,” 4 

The revolutions of the 1960s, however, ended with no 
breakthrough on the crucial question of the relation of 
practice to theory, as all was subordinated to “activity.” 
In the 1970s came a new wave of revolutions in the 
Third World— from Angola to Nicaragua, from Zim- 
babwe to Grenada, from Guinea-Bissau to Iran — which 
did express serious interest in theory. The new Intro- 
duction/Overview takes the measure of those revolu- 
tions by considering what was being discovered at the 
same time— Marx’s Marxism as a totality, including his 

3. “Marxist-Humanism,” an article by Dunayevskaya, printed in Pre- 
sence Africaine, Vol. 20, #48, 1963. 

4. All documents from Dunayevskaya’s 1962 trip to Africa are now in- 
cluded in her Archives. See sections beginning with #3184 and #9573. 


writings in his last decade on what we call today the 
Third World. They shed such a new light on Marx’s 
view of multilinear pathways to revolution that all 
Marxist thought and practice since Marx was in need of 
re-examination. 

Presenting Marx’s view of the Black Dimension as 
part of his global revolutionary perspectives was so ur- 
gent a matter to the late Charles Denby, editor of 
News & Letters, that he asked that Dunayevskaya’s 
projection of it be included in the 1983 edition of Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial. 

As the new Introduction/Overview puts it, viewing 
the world scene after the 1983 counter-revolution in 
Grenada: “The global ramifications of the relationship 
of theory to practice, of language to class structure, and 
above all, of conflicting tendencies in the leadership to 
the masses, makes it all the more imperative to keep 
philosophy and revolution inseparable” (p. 7). 

III. LANGUAGE, CLASS AND 
THE HAITIAN REVOLT OF 1986 

The relationship of language and culture to class may 
have sounded more theoretical than practical at the end 
of 1985, when the authors decided to include Appen- 
dices by Rend Depestre from Haiti and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o from Kenya in the 1986 expanded edition. Yet 
only five weeks into the new year, Jean-Claude Duva- 
lier, dictator of Haiti, and son of the exponent of a de- 
based form of “Negritude,” fled the country after conti- 
nuous mass protests. Depestre’s “Critique of Negritude” 
(Appendix A) takes on urgent relevance as he reveals 
the duality within the concept of Negritude. He asserts 
that what had begun as “a form of authentic revolt op- 
posed to the contemptible manifestations of racist dog- 
ma,” had, under Duvalier, become the “ideology which 
feeds the most monstrous tyranny,” and masks the role 
of the “black bourgeoisie.” 

The fact that the category of Negritude contained 
such possibilities for neo-colonialism is developed fur- 
ther by Ngugi wa Thiong’o in “Politics of African Liter- 
ature” (Appendix B). He insists that the African petty- 
bourgeoisie “develops a vacillating psychological make- 
up,” which, even when it is in opposition to neo-coloni- 
alism, seeks to create a literature of revolt in the lan- 
guage of the European rulers, thus separating them- 
selves from the life-blood of the revolution — the African 
masses. 

Quoting this great Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe, 
Ngugi skewers this whole tradition: “The very adjective 
African can call up hideous fears of rejection. Better 
then to cut all links with this homeland, this liability, 
and become in one giant leap, the universal man.” (p. 
80). 

Whether or not Achebe or Ngugi have studied He- 
gel’s Doctrine of the Notion, they have made a cru- 
cial philosophic point. No better manifestation could 
be demonstrated of those who wish to unite Individ- 
ual and Universal "in one giant leap,” without ever 
having to work out the mediation, the "Particular”, 
than those they critique. Nor is it a problem only for 
Black intellectuals inside Africa. Listen to C.L.R. 
James, author of Black Jacobins, deny his African 
roots, as late as 1984: "I am not aware of the Afri- 
can roots of my use of the language and culture... 
We of the Caribbean have not got an African past. 
We are black in skin, but the African civilization 
is not ours. The basis of our civiliation in the Car- 
ibbean is an adaptation of Western civilization” (p. 
93). 

Frantz Fanon put it best in a passage from Wretched 
of the Earth! that is even sharper than others from his 
chapter oh “National Culture” quoted in the 1976 edi- 
tion. Fanon, who had given up his French citizenship to 
join the African revolutions, nevertheless never stopped 
criticizing , the African leaders. His sharp critique was 
hurled at “tire natiye .intellectual (who) has thrown 
himself greedily upon Western culture... Rabelais, 
Shakespeare and Edgar Allan Poe...” 

The irony is that, it is in the Caribbean — Haiti to be 
exact — where the African heritage is today being most 
hotly debated. In that land where African traditions 
still undeniably shape the lives of the masses, the peas- 
antry and proletariat have overthrown Duvalier and ex- 
posed his ecttinter-revolutionary misuse of those tradi- 
tions. Haitian intellectuals are coming home to find new 
indigenous forms of struggle. 

Indeed, the masses in the streets of Port-au-Prince 
and Gonaives created a new revolutionary category 
when they launched ‘^Operation Dechoukaj” (Uproot), 
and demanded total transformation of Haitian society. 
As the revolt unfolded, the cities and countryside saw 
women’s mass marches and peasant self-organization, 
youth groups and political study sessions. 

IV. PHILOSOPHY, ORGANIZATION 
AND REVOLUTION: SOUTH 
AFRICA’S BLACK TRADE UNIONS 

The great diyide between leaders and ranks, as the 
great debate on forms of revolutionary organization, did 

(continued on page 9) 
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Miners’ struggles: in America, in South Africa 

Chicago, III., — It was unusual to see, listed on the spoken young Black South African woman, Nomonde can Miners Union that set the tone for all the stories 

month-long Haymarket Centennial Activities calendar Ngubo. Her thanks to the people of the U.S. for their that followed. She had just graduated from her universi- 

j here, a meeting on May 18 called “South African Min- support; her simple description of what it means to ty in 1980, with a degree in labor, she g»id, when she 

I ers and the Black Lung Association, an exchange of ex- live and work in an apartheid land and of how she learned that people were being sought to help organize 

perience and vision. Nearly 150 turned out for that ex- learned what the words “freedom fighter” meant at the mine workers. She applied at once and was politely 

change — -Black activists, retired miners from Appalachia the age of four, when two white policemen tore her turned down as “not qu alifi ed ” When she demanded to 

with their families, Hispanic community activists, white house apart and her mother know what the qualifications were they told her they 

students, striking Chicago Tribune workers, represents- calmed her fright by explain- needed someone who was “committed, determined, with 

tives from the Bridgeport Committee to Fight Infant ing that that- is what they > — . . a lot of stamina, prepared for a tough job” — she was all 

Mortality. were hunting for; her de- f . 1 of those things, she insisted — “and who was a man.” 

I r A vigorous retired miner, Lawrence Zomes, spoke scription of how, in less then She went home, put on pants and a shirt, hid her 

first for the Black Lung Association, recalling the tough three years, the union had hair under a big hat and went back to the same man 

battles in Harlan County in the 1920s and ’30s to win grown from a handful to who had interviewed her the first time. Tm the ’ 

the union, the same hard struggles he found when he 250,000 and of the massive ’man’ for your job,” she said— and they were finally 

came to Chicago looking for work, and the fight the ex- May 1 general strike this y convinced she was the organizer they needed, 

miners are still forced to wage today just to get their year that had demonstrated Just as exciting to us was the fact that we were able 

benefits. Denying that any working people are foreign where the real power now ISp|j||H2i jj| to take to that meeting to discuss and sell together, our 

to each other, and noting that with Reaganism all con- lies; her explanation of who W ' \\ own pamphlets on the Miners’ General Strike of 1949- 

ditions have become worse, he got hearty applause are the children in today’s \ 50 , which had raised the profound question for our Au- 

when he ended with a vow that all present would keep "children’s revolution” — I pf tomation age: “What kind of labor human beings should 

on fighting both to help the South African struggles (it youth from 24 down to 3 who do?”; and Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 

was pressure on Chicago for divestment and a boycott were born out of 1976 Black Thought, which demonstrates the great contri- 

of Shell that the meeting especially endorsed) and to Soweto and will not settle for anything less than to- button the South African workers are now making to 

win our own battles, “so the American people can be tal freedom— all this held her audience completely the development of the labor movement world-wide 

free with the South African people. captive. with their conception of “Amandla!” that does not sepa- 

A surprise came when the spokesperson for the But it was the story she told first of how she had to rate “trade union questions” from the movement to cre- 
South African miners’ union turned out to be a soft- fight to become one of the founders of the South Afri- a te a totally new society. Olga Domanski 


Black thought and Third World revolutions 


(continued from page 8) 

not first arise in the 1980s. In the Third World revolu- 
tions of the post- World War II period, it was expressed 
in divergent attitudes to the problem of underdevelop- 
ment, with the leaders searching for technological and 
“market” answers, while considering the masses as 
backward. As for the U.S., the description the authors 
of this pamphlet offered in 1976 still holds: the Black 
masses have been in “dual alienation from their own 
leadership as well as from the American system ever 
since the mid-1960s” (p. 30). 

In a particularly telling passage of the Introduc- 
tion/Overview, Fanon is quoted deepening his 'cri- 
tique of the party: "The single party is the modern 
form of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, un- 
masked, unpainted, unscrupulous and cynical.” 

But this 1986 edition goes further. It critiques even 
those who have rejected the vanguard party. In her let- 
ter on Grenada, Dunayevskaya singles out Trinidad’s 
Bukka Rennie, who rejects the party and declares Rus- 
sia a state-capitalist society, without, however, attempt- 
ing any sort of philosophic reorganization on which to 
base his conclusions. “Is it just a question of form of or- 
ganization that has kept us shackled?” Dunayevskaya 
asks (p. 91-92). 

Rennie’s views turn out to be those of C.L.R. James, 
who likewise supposedly rejected the vanguard party, 
only to write on Grenada’s tragedy this fantastic asser- 
tion on the relationship of leadership, organization and 
the mass movement: “A mass movement above all 
needs leadership, and if the political leader does not 
give it, people turn to another organization, often the 
Army. The Army consists of organization — commanders, 
lieutenants, majors, etc.” (p. 92). 

Dunayevskaya, Turner and Alan argue that what 
is on the agenda today is not only what form organi- 
zation should take, but how to end the separation 
between the Idea of freedom and its organizational 
expression. That is precisely the challenge facing 
all political organizations in South Africa today, as 
the massive upsurge of the Black trade union 
movement has posed new questions to the African 
National Congress/United Democratic Front 
(ANC/UDF), to the Azanian People’s Organization 
(AZAPO) and to all the Left parties, whether Com- 
munist, Trotskyist or Social Deinocratic. 

As the Black trade unions have grown since 1981, 
they have revealed new dimensions within their ranks. 
Women have been among the most militant, and leaders 
like Emma Mashinini have gained respect outside then- 
own union ranks. Youth have joined the workers in 
planning strike actions, as they did on May 1. A deep 
internationalism has marked union actions, whether in 
solidarity with Poland’s Solidamosc, or in support of 
striking Hormel workers in Minnesota. 5 


Where in 1978 this pamphlet quoted Nigerian workers 
who didn’t want to hear Nigerian government state- 
ments on South Africa while they lived in slums, today 
the same question is being asked from a different direc- 
tion. At a recent UDF meeting a trade unionist asked: 
“How do we know if you get into power that what’s 
going to happen here is not what has happened in other 
parts of Africa?” Rank-and-file workers are seeking an- 
swers from all the parties about their concept of -the 
goal of revolution, their vision of a new society. 

A woman activist in the South African Allied Work- 
ers Union (SAAWU) wrote N&L (Jan.-Feb. 1986): 
“Women are surprised at being oppressed and hindered 
by men when doing the same job men do... No man dis- 
rupts us from political activities or being detained, but 
when facing a point of leadership and equalization of 
jobs, men oppress us.” Women are confronting the lead- 
ership on questions of thought as well as of action. 

Throughout the unions, there is a widespread 
questioning of the "two stage” revolution concept 
(first a "democratic” one, then socialist), as suggest- 
ed by the ANC "Freedom Charter.” It does not mean 
that they are therefore endorsing AZAPO, or any 
other party. Listen to Moses Mayekiso, Alexandra 
Township activist and secretary of the Metal and Al- 
lied Workers Union: "The Charter is a capitalist doc- 
ument. We need a workers’ charter that will say 
clearly who will control the farms... the factories, the 
mines. There must be a change of the whole society... 
Through the shop stewards’ councils people are op- 
posed to the idea that there will be two stages to- 
ward liberation... It’s a waste of time, a waste of en- 
ergy, and a waste of people’s blood.” 

All these challenges taken as a whole reveal the rich 
meaning of the Marxist-Humanist concept of the move- 
ment from practice that is itself a form of theory. They 
have raised, from practice, “the concept of new human 
relations, of not stopping the revolution with the over- 
throw of the old society.” The task for all of us, this 
1986 edition argues, is to work out Marx’s vision of 
“revolution in permanence” for our age. 

In South Africa, the trade unions and the youth or- 
ganizations have called for the most massive three-day 
general strike June 16-18, on the tenth anniversary of 
the 1976 Soweto uprising. As Marxist-Humanists we sol- 
idarize with them, both by participating in support dem- 
onstrations here in the USA, and by deepening the Idea 
of freedom as part of a world exchange of ideas. I con- 
sider that this new edition of Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought is a most valuable con- 
tribution in that effort. 

5. Workers at Renown Food Products in South Africa, which has ties to 
Hormel, have just announced their “solidarity with the Hormel strikers.” 
“We will do everything we can to help them,” said David Makehma, 
general secretary of the Sweet Food and Allied Workers Union. 
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(continued from page 1) 

an’s patriotic con-game, while others, who had been 
present at Qaddafi’s Third World conference at the time 
of the Gulf of Sidra bombing, have rushed to declare 
his brand of retrogressive anti-imperialism the pathway 
to Black liberation. All that did was shift the revolu- 
tionary developments in Haiti and South Africa onto 
the back burner at the moment when the masses had 
intensified their struggle, a fact brutally shown when 
only two days after Reagan’s March 24 bombing, sttne 
40 people were killed in Botha’s undeclared civil war 
against the unarmed Black population, marking the 
greatest loss of life in a single day in the last two years 
of turmoil. 

In the U.S., such attitudes to objective world crises 
and deepening subjective developments in revolution 
in the Black and Third World make it imperative, 
therefore, not to leave these events as mere passing 
immediates of yesterday’s headlines, but to pose 
them, however briefly, in their historic-philosophic 
context. 

Take Richard Wright’s view of Franco’s Spain as a 
society existing “after the death of the hope of free- 
dom,” a view in which counter-revolution is related to a 
simple geographic description of Spain as marking Eu- 
rope’s opening to Africa, a continent that had only then 
(1954) begun to stir, but which would over the next dec- 
ade remake the map of the world through revolution. 

Two letters I received recently from Raya Dunayev- 
skaya illuminate this further. In the following passage 
from the first she cites her “Special Marxist-Humanist 
Statement” on Reagan’s bombing of Libya: the second 
passage comes from that “Special Statement” itself: 

“...the ‘Special’ related the 1986 U.S. assault in the Quit 
of Sidra to the historic roots of global counter-revolution 
as they were seen in what had happened in 1936-37 during 
the Spanish Civil War when the so-called Workers’ State, 
Russia — which was supposed to be for the Spanish Revolu- 
tion — was testing its weapons just as was Nazi Germany. It, 
led to Franco’s counter-revolution crushing the Spanish 
Revolution.” (April 10, 1986) 

“...it is true that nothing comparable to the counter-revo- 
lutionary situation that followed the defeat of the Spanish 
Revolution — the outbreak of World War II — exists today. 
Nevertheless, the objectively reactionary situation in v the 
U.S., whether it be over Libya or Latin America, or in the 
deterioration of thinking, shows us that the dialectic me- 
thod is as urgent now as it has ever been...” (A Prelimi- 
nary-Marxist- Humanist Statement on the Last 48 
Hours,” March 27, 1986). 

What, in other words, we are forced to confront, is 
the brute fact that behind Reagan’s imperialist adven- 
tures abroad, from Grenada to Central America to Lib- 
ya, stands his reactionary retrogressism on all fronts at 
home. Thus, no matter where Reagan’s Pax Americana 
precipitates global crises in the Black and Third World 
our methodological point of departure and return must 
be the principle that the absolute opposition to Reagan- 
ism is not another state power, whether Libya or Rus- 
sia, but exists within the U.S. beginning with that di- 
mension of American civilization which has always ex- 
posed its racist Achilles’ heel — Black masses in motion. 

For that reason Marxist- Humanism has held that 
American imperialism abroad has always returned home 
to feed on native, racist, exploitative ground.* Not only 
does Reaganism make that truer today than at any oth- 
er period, but if a new stage of Black thought is to 
reach full philosophic expression, the most serious dis- 
cussion of current world events, unseparated from dia-, 
lectic method, becomes imperative. 


•See the Statement of the National Editorial Board of News & Letters, 


American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
3, “Imperialism and Racism,” pp. 15-13. 
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Does Chernobyl nuclear disaster show us our future? 


(continued from page 1) 

milk, vegetables, meat and water. The failure to 
evacuate the immediate area promptly, the massive 
suppression of information, has meant that thou- 
sands face the prospect of long-term radiation dam- 
age, including a variety of cancers. The people of 
Kiev, a city of two and a half million some 70 miles 
south of Chernobyl, do not yet know the full impact 
upon their city or on their lives, and many will not 
know the full consequences for years to come. Fully 
50 million people live in the area which has experi- 
enced some contamination. 

A new dimension of what it means to be a satellite of 
Russia became apparent as the radioactive winds blew 
over East Europe and not a word of warning was issued 
by Russia. The question of freedom of information, of 
communication, was shown to be something more than 
just a "bourgeois right” as a state-capitalist state chose 
to suppress the news as much as possible for days, 
while a private capitalist state sought to sensationalize 
and exploit it. A Polish Solidamosc (Solidarity) activist 
in exile, whose daughter was right then being exposed 
to radioactive fall-out in Poland, told us that here was 
proof that freedom of information was a basic human 
right. 

THE CONSPIRACY VS. 

THE ANTI-NUCLEAR MOVEMENT 

Chernobyl brings to the fore the truth that the Unit- 
ed States and Russia have conspired to hide and distort 
the full nuclear reality which has been with us through- 
out the four decades since Hiroshima. It still remains 
the fact of the nuclear age that the U.S. dropped the 
first atomic bomb on Japan, a non-white nation. 

Both the United States and Russia have created mu- 
tually assured destruction (MAD) that has loaded our 
world with tens of thousands of nuclear weapons; they 
both have developed first strike capabilities; they both 
are thinking about and planning for a “winnable” nucle- 
ar war. They have both minimized by propaganda the 
dangers of nuclear reactors, and tried to suppress a full 
discussion of nuclear accidents. 

This conspiracy of the two nuclear superpowers 
has only been broken by the outpouring of an anti- 
nuclear movement at different historic moments. It 
was the protest after Three Mile Island that really 
brought to the fore the dangers of nuclear reactors. 
But it has been the tremendous massive Japanese 
anti-atomic war movement which has given birth to 
an anti-nuclear movement globally, including both 
Europe and the U.S. 

In the wake of Chernobyl there is sure to be a new 
outbreak of nuclear protest within Russia and East Eu- 
rope. Already we have seen protests in Poland. They 
are but the beginnings of new discussions and actions 
that will be taking place from below in East Europe 
and within Russia itself. The Kiev families trying to 
protect their sons and daughters from nuclear exposure 
will not be assuaged from a deep discussion of their 
own society by early openings of summer camps for the 
young. A trip of high government officials to the area, 
the dismissal of a few Party officials in the Chernobyl 


area, the appearance of Gorbachev on television, will 
not stamp out the questions and protests already aris- 
ing on a deep level. 

CAPITALISM, PRIVATE AND STATE, 

IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 

The atomic horror that the U.S. rained upon Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki to open the nuclear age did not at all 
repel Stalin’s Russia. It supported the dropping of the 
A-bomb. Rather it meant that Russia needed to catch 
up with the West in nuclear weaponry, whether under 
Stalin or “de-Stalinized” Khrushchev. (See especially 
“Khrushchev’s 50-megaton bomb” in' November, 1961 
N&L.) Thus the arsenals of death became loaded — in 
the missile silos, in the bomber bays, deep in oceango- 
ing submarines — for Russia as well as the U.S. It is our 
joint heritage; our “legacy” to the future. 
Nuclear reactors can no more be sep arated from these 
war preparations than 
they can be separated 
from the state and pri- 
vate capitalist use of 
science and technology 
which produced them. 

The Chernobyl re- 
actors as well as nu- 
clear reactors in the 
U.S. are used to prod- 
uce the fuel for the 
nuclear warheads of 
these weapons. 

Five nuclear re- 
actors in the U.S., 
precisely the ones 
which produce pluto- 
nium for nuclear 
weapons, have -no 
containment vessels. 

Their fuel and the 
plutonium are far 
more dangerous than the lower grade nuclear fuel 
found in commercial reactors. 

Chernobyl and Three Mile Island prove that we do 
not have to wait for nuclear war for Armageddon. A 
nuclear disaster is being lived today, and not alone in 
the Ukraine, but globally. Radiation recognizes no na- 
tional boundaries. 

The splitting of the atom for purposes of mass de- 
struction was not tied solely to an “accident of war,” 
nor to the necessity to “catch up.” It was a conse- 
quence of a social division of labor carried tc its ulti- 
mate. In all class societies, science and life have been 
separated. This separation reached a veritable chasm in 
capitalist class society once science became wedded to 
the technology of the industrial revolution. Within the 
capitalist economy technology acquired a whole new 
function: it took production out of the hands of the. la- 
borer and into the realm of the machine under the di- 
rection of the capitalist. The machine was now not the 
tool that transmitted the worker’s activity to the object. 
Instead the worker was reduced to transmitting the ma- 



European responses to U.S. bombing of Libya 


Milan, Italy — By now the two nuclear giants are 
fighting openly for control of Western Europe and not 
just the Middle East, and for the first time European 
leaders have begun to face this reality. 

Just the day before the U.S. bombing of Libya the 
representatives of the EEC met and decided to support 
the U.S. in its policy against Qaddafi and international 
terrorism on the condition that only political, rather 
than military, means be used. Despite this, the U.S. in- 
folfrned the European countries of its intention to attack 
Libya only , a few hours before the actual fact. 

The European governments began to cede to U.S. de- 
mands almost immediately. Then Gorbachev came on 
the scene showing that' all of; his peace talk had its lim- 
its. He would defend European autonomy and make 
Qaddafi a Russian puppet to save Europe from military 
and terroristic attacks. This shows how contradictory 
Russian foreign policy is; Western Europe has the right 
to autonomy, but the Middle East does not. 

The real problem for the European people is not nec- 
essarily that of losing their national sovereignty but 
that of losing their Own rights. Reagan is using this sit- 
uation to justify his policy of state terrorism be it in the 
form of international military aggression or in the form 
of political and economic control over other countries. It 
is. the people that go into the midst and have to pay for 
their governing class’s attempts to save and gain always 
more power. 

Peace demonstrations have taken place throughout 
Europe. In Italy more or less spontaneous demon- 
strations took place in at least 20 cities the day after 
the announcement of the bombardment of Libya.- What 
was unexpected is that most of them werAiij «he South. 
Probably this is due to the fact that in the last few 
the people of the South have finally bpgun to- pro- 
siest against the political control of the mafia, and this 


has given to the youth a more general political con- 
sciousness. — Margaret Effingham 

Oxford, England — The F-lll aircraft that 
bombed Tripoli on the night of April 14-15, the EF-llls 
that jammed the Libyan radar and the air tankers that 
refueled them en route flew from four U.S. bases in 
England: Lakenheath and' Mildenhall in Suffolk, Fair- 
ford in Gloucestershire and Upper Heyford, just twelve 
miles north of Oxford. Overnight, Reagan’s duel with 
Qaddafi became a local issue. 

The peace movement was able to respond quickly 
with leaflets, posters, demonstrations and collections for 
the bomb victims in Tripoli. On April 19 I took part in 
a protest of about 100 people at Upper Heyford. The 
place is a huge American military settlement, set incon- 
gruously in the midst of pretty countryside and little 
villages with thatched cottages. There are 12,500 Ameri- 
cans Stationed there, including 5,000 military personnel, 
and the base has its own shopping centre, housing, 
sports facilities, schools and a hospital. The base was on 
full alert. Outside were large numbe'rs of local police; in- 
side were British Ministry of Defense police and Ameri- 
can soldiers in full combat gear with automatic rifles. 

Some people, as a symbolic gesture, tried to cut the 
perimeter wire with hacksaw blades. The police, quite 
good-naturedly, confiscated the blades. I only saw one 
person arrested— a young man who managed to get in- 
side the base — and he was released after a few minutes. 
Meanwhile, in London, several thousand people were 
holding a sit-down protest outside the U.S: Embassy in 
Grosvenor Square. 

Reagan’s and Thatcher’s act of state terrorism has 
really jolted political consciousness in Britain. Even be- 
fore 14 April, by-election results and opinion polls indi- 
cated a decline in support for Thatcher. Now many peo- 
ple feel really endangered by her warlike actions. 

' — Richard Bunting 


chine’s power to the material. The skill and knowledge 
required in the production process have become the ob- 
jective attribute of capital. As Marx wrote: “Machinery 
then appears as the most adequate form of capital as 
such.”. 

This destruction of a creative self-developing dimen- 
sion of labor is most intense in the factory system. 
There, science and life are not a unity manifesting hu- 
manity’s development, but a forced bondage of alienat- 
ed labor. The most perverse manifestation of taking 
production out of humanity’s hands and attempting to 
give science an “independent existence” has now be- 
come our post-Hiroshima nuclear world of missiles, 
bombs and death-spewing reactors. 

The consequences of nuclear reactor accidents are 
catastrophic. But every worker will recognize the 
class basis of these accidents, as well as of non-nucle- 
ar disasters— of a Challenger space shuttle explo- 
sion, or a Bhopal, India chemical plant release of 
deadly poisons— in the drive for more production, 
the working at the pace of the machine, the attempt 
to make it faster and cheaper, the hierarchy of man- 
agers and supervisors standing over workers. All of 
this occurs in factories upon factories upon factories, 
here in the U.S. and the West, in Russia and its sat- 
ellites, and in the sweatshops of the Third World, 
whether one is making parts for radios or parts for 
nuclear reactors. 

Before Chernobyl exploded, a woman who was evi- 
dently a senior manager at the Chernobyl nuclear pow- 
er plant had warned of a possible disaster. Writing in a , 
Kiev newspaper, Lyubov Kovalenska, she told of the 
substandard construction due to both a drive to cut 
construction time for the fifth reactor by one year, and 
a lack of building materials. The workers were put un- 
der pressure to meet the deadline, and still more pres- 
sure when the construction materials were delayed. 
There was a rush to make Chernobyl the world’s larg- 
est atomic power facility. “The failures here will be re- 
paid,” she wrote, “repaid over the decades to come.” A 
month later Chernobyl exploded. 

Even when technology “succeeds,” it is often a threat 
to the workers directly involved: witness those thrown 
out of work by the invention of new machinery, those 
still able to keep working having to labor under the dis- 
cipline and pace of the machine, of technology perfect- 
ed. 

And now the Chernobyl site must be cleaned up. 
Three Mile Island, some seven years after its partial 
meltdown, is still heavily contaminated. Chernobyl is a 
far worse case. But human beings, workers, Will be 
faced with the task of going in to try to decontaminate 
the area, and thus face the probability of being, contam- 
inated in the: process. And those people of the -Ukraine 
who five closest to the site, the children especially, will 
be living their lives in the shadow of radioactivity. Will 
they find out its effect only after it is too late? 

THE GLOBAL RAMIFICATIONS 

The global ramifications of Chernobyl are intimately 
tied on the one hand to the superpowers’ maneuvers, 
and on the other to the power of anti-nuclear and other 
freedom movements. That practitioner of state terror- 
ism against Libya, Ronald Reagan, proceeded to the Ja- 
pan economic summit not to deal with. the economic 
crisis affecting masses in the developed and underdevel- 
oped world, but to mobilize allies against Libya and to 
propagandize against Russia over Chernobyl. Gorbachev 
took to the airwaves to “explain” Chernobyl a la Madi- 
son Ave., calling another moratorium on nuclear tests 
as a public relations exercise, without of course any cri- 
tique of the state-capitalist practice in Russia which 
brought about the disaster. He has not paused one mo- 
ment in his drive for greater productivity from the Rus- 
sian workers. And of course both Reagan and Gorba- 
chev are full of maneuvers concerning the summit, to 
be or riot to be. if helcl, will it be as empty as the first 
summit? (See “The Summit that Wasn’t,” Dec., 1985 
N&L.) ; / ' : 

The global ramifications that can open a pathway out 
of the superpower death spiral for all of humanity will 
not be found in any Reagan/Gorbachev summitry, but 
rather in the new beginnings emerging within the anti- 
nuclear movement and within other freedom move- 
ments worldwide. These movements taken as a whole 
face a Herculean challenge if they are to truly become 
pathways forward. Can they work out a full version of 
the kind of total social uprooting necessary so that 
there is no separation between the necessity to oppose 
nuclear power and the, necessity to oppose nuclear 
Weapons? So that opposition to nuclear technology is at 
the same time an opposition to the class-based capital- 
ist society where manipulation of science and technolo- 
gy threatens humanity in such a multitude of ways? So 
that there is a refusal to take sides between the nucle- 
ar-armed supeipowers, and thus an opposition to capi- 
talism in both its private and state forms? And most 
crucially, can the freedom movements refuse to sepa- 
rate what wei are opposed to from what we are for — a 
new human society whose birth and development 
comes from Lfewing out a unity of freedom actions and 
freedom ideas as a new beginning? This remains the 
human endeavor. 
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Polish youth: peace only with freedom 


The nuclear disaster at Chernobyl has sparked in- 
tense discussion and activity among Poland’s youth, re- 
sulting in a sit-down demonstration in Wroclaw May 2 
by the group “Freedom and Peace.” The youth protest- 
ed against Russia’s handling of its nuclear “accident” as 
well as Poland’s plans to build its first nuclear reactor. 

The increased discussion among youth in Poland cen- 
ters upon the fact that there is no hope for living with- 
in the system. Those who were 12-13 years old during 
the birth of Solidarity are now coming into adulthood. 
Many do not expect to ever find a job, and do not be- 
lieve that whatever job they might get will be a source 
of satisfaction. The youth believe that education does 
not guarantee anything. 

One Solidarity activisit said of them: “what future do 
they have? In their songs they sing ‘I will get an apart- 
ment in 2010,’ When I listen to that I feel despair. It is 
so hopeless, but they are trying to do something, to or- 
ganize, to give their lives sense.” 

"Freedom and Peace” was founded in April 1985 in 
Krakow to take back the meaning of the word 
"peace” as that which can only exist with freedom. A 
Warsaw group defending Marek Adamkiewicz, the 
soldier who refused to swear loyalty to the Polish 
authorities and acknowledge the "friendliness” of the 
Russian Army and was convicted of refusing to serve 
and sentenced to 2V4 years in prison, decided to join 
them. Groups from Wroclaw, Gdansk and Szczecin 
joined in the summer of 1985. After the petitions and 
hunger strikes proved ineffective they decided to 
start returning the "military document” (a form of a 
draft card which all men must carry), with a state- 
ment saying they are protesting Adamkiewicz’s sen- 
tence and in effect wanting nothing to do with the 
authorities. In their statement to a peace conference 
in Amsterdam they state: "Our activity for peace 
should be an activity for freedom of the peoples in 
Cuba, Indonesia, Afghanistan, South Africa, Chile, 
Crimean Tartars, and others.” 

The authorities at first tried to label participants in 
the movement “crazy.” When that didn’t work, many 
more were convicted and sentenced for returning their 
military document. Jacek Czaputowicz, one of the signa- 
tories of an open letter against U.S.’s intervention in 
Nicaragua as well as Russia’s in East Europe and Af- 
ghanistan, was arrested in February with another activ- 
ist Piotr Niemczyk. Many in Poland and abroad have 
heard of this group and support it. 

Indeed, the youth are organizing their own groups in- 
dependent even of Solidarity. The punk life style has 
become most popular among youth who see pink hair, 
earrings and studded jackets as a gesture of freedom. 

Last year in Gdansk another organization. Alterna- 
tive Society Movement (RSA), participated in the 
May Day parade carrying large black banners with 
bloody lettering: "Solidarity fights.” Their anarcho- 
pacifist declaration states that one cannot passively 
surrender while under attack by the ZOMO, riot po- 
lice for example. They are active wherever 16-20 
year olds are present, at schools, stadiums, etc. At a 
concert in Jarocin they distributed anti-election leaf- 
lets. They publish their own paper, Homek. They are 
against the system, but also have a very critical atti- 
tude to Solidarity’s leadership as too willing to com- 
promise: In Gdansk they come from mostly working 

Anti-apartheid graduation 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — After a seven-month battle' 
with the Board of Trustees which culminated in an 
overnight sit-in at the April Board meeting, anti-apar- 
theid students at the University of Michigan held their 
own graduation ceremony May 3 at which they awarded 
Nelson Mandela an honorary degree. The students were 
outraged that after seven months of discussion with 
them, the trustees turned down their demand to have 
Mandela honored at their graduation. 

At the alternative graduation, which was attended by 
about 400 people, both Black and white, students, par- 
ents and teachers, Free South Africa Coordinating Com- 
mittee spokesperson Barbara Ransby said that after a 
year of anti-apartheid struggle on campus, "we are an- 
gry, frustrated, and disappointed in the administra- 
tion...but we are stronger and more convinced of our 
own principles.” She asked those graduating seniors not 
to “leave their idealism on the steps of the library; if we 
don’t take responsibility, who will?” 

As if to underscore the gravity of what “taking re- 
sponsibility” can mean, the honorary degree of “Doctor 
of Humane Letters” awarded to Mandela recognized 
him for “his courage, dignity, and indomitable spirit in 
the face of one of the most brutal regimes ever known 
to mankind.” 

Two hours after the alternative graduation the stu- 
dents took their protest into the official ceremony. As 
President Shapiro began speaking, a huge “Amandla!” 
(Power!) banner was unfurled amidst shouts of “Honor 
Mandela! Indeed, at least half of the graduating liberal 
arts students wore on their caps and gowns blue and 
white stickers that also carried their demand: “Honor 
Mandela!” — Participant 


class neighborhoods (Grabowek, Chylonia) and have 
now established good relations with youth in Nowa 
Huta and in Wroclaw. 

Other high school youth are creating school newspa- 
pers and self-education circles. Some invite Solidarity 
activists to speak about the 16 months of Solidarity, 
about the martial law afterwards, about the under- 
ground. In Wroclaw alone there are 70 such groups. 
They are sometimes active in school self-governing com- 



Opposition to Reagan 

(continued from page 1) 

Our News & Letters literature table was constantly 
busy with students coming up to talk about what 
Reagan was doing, and to try to work out what we 
can do. And they didn’t only want to talk about 
Reagan; they wanted to talk about revolution. 

These new beginnings of a youth anti-war movement 
mean a lot to me. In January 1980, when Jimmy Carter 
announced the beginning of draft registration, the ur- 
gency of the times drew many young women and men 
to form an anti-war movement. I was one of them. I 
grew up in a poor working class family in Kentucky and 
had felt what this system does to people — the degrada- 
tion, the alienation, the murder. 

I hated this system. I surely wasn’t willing to kill or 
die for it; more than anything I wanted to fight against 
it. I had in my mind a vision of a free society without 
the daily terror of war. At that time most draft-age 
youth didn’t support the draft, and at least 10% didn’t 
register. 

NARROWING THE MOVEMENT 

However, now, six years later, this movement no long- 
er exists and the main reason for that is that the pas- 
sion for freedom which drew people into the movement 
was not allowed to develop by the movement “big 
shots.” Anti-draft became solely a question of con- 
science, of pacifism. This excluded most anti-draft youth 
who were more concerned with what type of future was 
facing them if the draft wasn’t stopped. These same 
youth were against nuclear war and U.S. involvement in 
Central America, and felt that all these questions were 
integrally related. ^ 

Ik seems that some activist "organizers” have not 
yet learned to listen to youth’s passion for freedom. 
Here - in Los Angelas, a rally was held after the Cher- 
nobyl disaster, to call for all nuclear power plants to 
be shut down. But despite the fact that in 1986 nucle- 
ar power, nuclear war, and the whole general war 
hysteria are inseparable, the rally organizers only 
wanted the rally to address the one issue of nuclear 
power! 

But the participants didn’t allow this limitation to 
take place. High school students and activists from all 
different movements, especially anti-apartheid, wanted 
to discuss what Chernobyl means in terms of the future 
of society in relation to all of today’s problems. 

It’s in the desire of these new youth activists and 
thinkers that we can see a direction. The responses I 
have encountered from young people around Los Ange- 
les to Reagan’s war drive shows how deep is youth’s 
passion for a philosophy of freedom. The defeat of 
Reaganism and the global threat of war demands that 
we not allow our thoughts and desires to be truncated, 
but that we develop our minds and a philosophy of 
freedom as part of all our new activities. 


mittees, where they organize “quiet” breaks between 
classes to protest the Dec. 13 anniversary of martial law 
broadcast by their own radio programs, make space for 
learning independently, answer TV propaganda, etc. 
Some, like Federation of Fighting Youth, turn to Soli- 
darity directly. Others work alone. Though many admit 
they may not remember exactly what was happening in 
1980, they have learned from it that their only hope is 
the hope to fight. — Urszula Wislanka 

"You have no say” 

Los Angeles, Calif. — I was so shocked and scared 
when I heard the news about the Chernobyl accident. I 
was frightened for the people that lived in that area, 
frightened for myself, frightened for the earth. People 
were joking about it at school, saying “Don’t drink the 
milk” — I think that joking was a way of dealing with 
anxiety. 

Almost every teenager has some type of opinion on 
the politics and issues that shape their society, but 
there are many reasons why they are not heard or 
voiced more. A lot of high school students feel that no 
one is listening to us. We can’t vote, and no one wants 
to understand, so why go through the trouble. It’s not 
that teenagers don’t care, it’s that no one cares enough 
to teach us and to listen to us. 

In school we’re not taught to analyze and under- 
stand why history took the course it did, but to me- 
morize and know the date of a certain battle without 
really understanding its causes. Current social and 
political issues are rarely discussed in a way that 
gives us a chance to know all angles of a subject so 
we can form our own opinions. The issues we hear 
most about are teenage pregnancy, drugs and alco- 
hol, and gangs. 

I want to learn and know more so I can express my- 
self better. I have a teacher who was talking about the 
Russian war in Afghanistan. A student said, “What 
about Reagan’s aid to the contras in Nicaragua?” The 
teacher refused to discuss it. 

There are posters everywhere in the school reminding 
boys that when they are 18 they have to register for the 
draft. After Reagan bombed Libya, my history teacher 
said, “Remember to register for the draft! There might 
be a war!” He thought Reagan had done the greatest 
thing. Another teacher said in a more serious tone, 
“Think about it. A war could be getting closer.” 

This was very scary to us. Boys I have talked with 
said that they will register, but if there is a war they 
will not go and fight. Yet although many students at 
my school think these kinds of thoughts, it is not al- 
ways easy to talk about them. There are pressures that 
make it impossible for a teenager to voice his or her 
opinions. Maybe it’s not “in” to talk about something 
like this. But this is crazy, because the people who de- 
cide what is and isn’t “in” don’t even understand them- 
selves. 

It is hard being a teenager because you have no say. 
You have to follow what your parents say. But every- 
thing that is happening affects us. There have to be 
more opportunities for students to be able to make 
their opinions clearer and to have them heard. 

— High school student 


I You th in Revolt] 

On May 14, 2,000 students protesting at A1 Yarmouk 
University in Irbid, Jordan, were met by rioting police 
who injured 200 students and killed three by the* official 
count, and probably many more: The students, were 
protesting both a recent tuition increase and the expul- 
sion of 32 students who had demonstrated against the 
U.S. bombings of Libya. 

Almost all Black students boycotted public schools in 
Indianola, Miss., in April. The strike was organized by 
. Black parents outraged at the decision of the school 
board’s white majority to hire yet another white super- 
intendent. Students returned to classes April 21, but 
townspeople continued to demonstrate and boycott 
white-owned businesses until May 1, when the board 
named the first Black superintendent ever in Indianola, 
90% of whose students are Black. 

* * * •» 

Drawing the connection to Chernobyl, 1,000 people 
rallied on May 17 and 18 outside the nuclear waste re- 
processing plant in Wackersdorf, West Germany. Hun- 
dreds of people were injured and 16 arrested in a clash 
with 2,000 riot police. 

* * * 


Fifty-four students at Connecticut College occupied 
the administration building for 19 hours in May, pro- 
testing the college’s foot-dragging in recruitment of mi- 
nority students and teachers. They ended the sit-in af- , 
ter winning an agreement from officials that included an 
affirmative action hiring policy and the implementation 
of a minor in Afro-American studies. 



Sage 12 



by Kevin A.‘ Barry and Mary Holmes 


Spurred on by the fall of Marcos, Spring 1986 has 
seen the largest outpouring of opposition since the 
Kwangju uprising of May 1980. In Masan on May 10, 
15,000 protesters seemed to be cheered by the whole 
city of 460,000 from curbsides and rooftops. 

In recent weeks, students have helped propel the 
anti-dictatorship movement in a more radical direction. 
In Inchon and Masan, students fought police, leaving 
103 police injured in Inchon, while in Masan, their slo- 
gans sharply opposed the conciliationism of the moder- 
ate leadership of the democratic movement, even while 
joining with it in the massive street demonstrations. 

On May 19, despite heavy police presence, over 5,000 
demonstrators were able to gather in downtown 
Kwangju. Police prevented the demonstrators from 
reaching the provincial government buildings by attack- 
ing with tear gas and clubs. That area, dubbed “Democ- 
racy Square” by the opposition, was the scene of a 
50,000-strong demonstration on March 30. In 1980, the 
square as well as the government buildings were taken 
over by rebels. In suppressing the uprising, General 
Chon’s troops — with plenty of indirect assistance from 
the U.S. military — murdered 2,600 people. It was that 
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South Korean struggle moves Left 


event which marked the birth of a new generation of 
revolutionaries in South Korea. 

This spring radical student groups such as Min Min 
Tu and United Minjung Movement for Democracy and 
Unification have emerged publicly, branding the liberal 


opposition “opportunist” and calling for the removal of 
Chon’s “military dictatorship propped up by U.S. impe- 
rialism.” As if on cue, on May 7 Secretary of State 
Schultz fully endorsed Chon’s vague promises of civilian 
rule (but not even bourgeois democracy) by 1988, say- 
ing, “We highly praise the Korean government’s deter- 
mined efforts to realize a peaceful power transfer in 
1988.” 

Radical students have also formed direct links with 
South Korea’s massive industrial proletariat, many of 
whom are women. Chang Myong See is editor of the 
cultural journal Hankuk Ilbo. She told Le Monde re- 
cently: “Women undoubtedly have a consciousness of 
oppression, a sense of justice and a force of resistance 
greater than men. During the struggle against the Japa- 
nese occupation of 1910-45, they participated actively in 
the independence movement. Today they are the most 
militant within the unions — 70 % of the women work 
but only 6% have skilled positions.” 

It is these dimensions of women, of labor, of youth 
who are making the ongoing movement so serious a cri- 
sis point for the regime, especially in light of the winds 
of freedom blowing from the Philippines, where another 
U.S.-backed strongman was toppled by “people power.” 


Waldheim’s Austria 

The visage of Hitler is alive today, 
Spring 1986, in the heart of Europe and 
not only South Africa. This is seen not 
just in Waldheim’s past, but in the 
49.6% vote for him in the Austrian elec- 
tion. Unless the youth, the women’s lib- 
erationists and labor can mobilize 
against him by the runoff election June 
8, the Nazi Waldheim, responsible for 
untold massacres of resistance fighters 
ir^ Greece and Yugoslavia during World 
War II, will take over the presidency of 
that nation: 

Why has it taken 39 years — from 
1947, when Tito’s Yugoslavia turned 
over its report on Wehrmacht Lt. Wal- 
dheim’s war crimes to the UN, which 
was also deposited at the National Ar- 
chives in Washington — to unmask Wal- 
dheim? Why did Tito keep silent when 
Waldheim was elected UN. Secretary 
General in the 1970s? What did Russia 
and the U.S. know? Why was the in- 
formation still not found even when the 
Waldheim-led UN passed its obscene 
1976 resolution equating Zionism with 
racism? (See Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxist-Humanist critique of that reso- 
lution and its effect on the strangled 
revolution in Lebanon in her “The UN 
Resolution on Zionism — and Ideological 
Obfuscation on the Left” and “Lebanon: 
The Test Not Only of the PLO but the 
Whole Left,” Political-Philosophic Let- 
ters 1 and 6, 1976.) Why do none see 
tue connection between Simon Wiesen- 
thal’s (or Reagan’s) support for the con- 


The outcome of World War II solved 
no fundamental problems for private or 
state capitalism, as the U.S. and Russia 
placed markers for where World War 
III would begin, but created no new ep- 
och. Decaying capitalism and imperial- 
ism soon showed Hitler’s visage openly 
again, beginning in South Africa in the 
1940s. Waldheim’s campaign shows that 
it has never left Austria. A Waldheim 
victory would contribute to the retro- 
gression evidenced with the anti-immi- 
grant and neo-fascist groupings that 
have arisen in Britain and France and 
the fascist Kahane movement in Israel. 


Paraguay in ferment 

On May Day, hundreds of workers 
came out to demonstrate against the 
Stroessner dictatorship, only to be 
clubbed by police. But the fact that 
they felt strong enough even to come 
out shows that serious changes are un- 
derway in a land ruled for 32 years by 
General Alfredo Stroessner. His dicta- 
torship is so brutal that it is estimated 
that in this country of only three mil- 
lion people, 360,000 have been impris- 
oned at one time or another since the 
general took power in 1954. 

Last December, street vendors in the 
capital faced down Stroessner’s police, 
and won the right to remain on the 
sidewalks. On March 22, 400 rallied for 
an “end to dictatorship” while on April 
28, 1,000 demonstrated outside the 
home of exiled Left opposition leader 
Domingo Laino. Another demonstration 
of 600 was held on May 14, independ- 


ence day. There, opposition leader Mi- 
guel Angel Martinez Yayres said, “The 
end of Gen. Stroessner’s regime is very 
near.” 

Tokyo summit 

The “unity” achieved at the Tokyo 
economic summit was really a capitula- 
tion to Reaganism. The other large pri- 
vate capitalist nations endorsed his ag- 
gression against Libya, agreeing with his 
outrageous claim that it was a defense 
against terrorism. Secondly, they agreed 
fully with Reagan’s fork-tongued stance 
condeming Russia for Chernobyl, but 
keeping totally silent over the danger 
inherent in the fact that France de- 
pends on nuclear power for 65% of its 
electricity, followed by Belgium 60%, 
Sweden 42%, West Germany 31% and 
Britain 19%. They also kept silent about 
Waldheim. 

The full depth of their capitulation is 
seen in how Japan, second strongest ec- 
onomic power present, emerged with 
none of its original suggestions accept- 
ed, whether over slowing the rise of the 
yen or for a less aggressive stance to- 
ward Libya. Japan had in fact remained 
silent on Libya until the summit. 

Left unresolved by the summit was 
also Japan’s flirting with Gorbachev’s 
Russia, ever since Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze visited To- 
kyo for four full days in January, in the 
most serious encounter in years. Japan 
then agreed to (1) resume scientific and 
trade cooperation broken off in 1981, (2) 
buy goods from Russia, (3) sell Russia 
high-tech items, including robotics. 


In Brief... 

El Salvador — 25,000 workers demon- 
strated in the capital on May Day 
against President Duarte and U-S. im- 
perialism, as a small number of masked 
guerrilla supporters watched from the 
sidewalks. The serious danger the work- 
ers risked was underscored a week later, 
when postal union leader Jose Aristides 
Mendez was killed by gunmen on his 
way to work. 

* * * 

Kenya — A new opposition group, 
Mwakenya, (Patriotic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Kenya), has sprung up, and 
has put out a clandestine journal Mpa- 
tanishi (The Mediator). The neo-coloni- 
alist Moi government responded by sen- 
tencing some of the young opposition- 
ists to jail, while blaming the unrest on 
exiles such as Marxist writer Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o, now living in Sweden. In fact, 
this new opposition springs from the 
same causes which sparked the near- 
revolution of 1982. 

New Zealand — The U.S. is prepar- 
ing to end its ANZUS treaty with this 
country because it will not permit U.S. 
nuclear ships to visit. The Chernobyl 
disaster and the U.S. attack on Libya 
have strengthened anti-nuclear senti- 
ment here, but Reagan will now try to 
pressure and even de-stabilize the coun- 
try. 

* * * 

New Caledonia — France has beefed 
up its military presence here and, under 
the new rightist Chirac government, is 
moving away from even the limited 
promises of independence for the indige- 
nous Kanaks made by Mitterrand, but 
never enacted. 

* * * 

Nigeria — Fifteen students and cam- 
pus workers were killed by police on 
May 23, when a demonstration over 
cutbacks in education at Ahmadu Bello 
University in Northern Nigeria was at- 
tached by police. All across Nigeria, 
students set up barricades, boycotted 
classes and battled police in solidarity 
with the murdered demonstrators. 

Haiti — Pressure continues to build for 
what some are calling a second, “real” 
revolution. Strikes and factory takeo- 
vers abound against miserable wages 
and conditions. Three women workers 
were recently killed in such a strike. 
The main hospital in the capital and 
the central bank have experienced 
strikes and takeovers by militant work- 
ers. Neighborhoods in the vast slums of 
Port-au-Prince have elected representa- 
tive councils, who make concrete de- 
mands for sanitation, education, and 
jobs, and who can mobilize tens of 
thousands for street demonstrations. 
The government’s response has been to 
ignore these demands, or repress them, 
as in the April 26 massacre of ten dem- 
onstrators by the army. 


tras in Nicaragua and his equivocation 
on Waldheim? 


Fund for a Biweekly News & Letters: We Still Need Your Help 


This space is normally occupied by a “ Who We Are and 
What We Stand For” statement. The reason we are replac- 
* ing it with the fundraising appeal for a biweekly is two- 
fold. First, our paper is literally bursting at the seams. We 
have been unable to print a “mountain” of articles, not be- 
cause these were not exciting reports, but because we did 
not have the room to print them. We did not want to have 
to pull still more articles to put in our Appeal, and thus 
decided to combine the Appeal with our “ Who We Are” 
statement. 

But second, and more crucial, “Who We Are ” as news- 
paper, as organization, as revolutionary philosophic expres- 
sion of Marxism for our day, is tied to the prospect of be- 
coming a biweekly. The times simply demand a more rapid 
response to the objective events of revolution and counter- 
revolution as they unfold. 

% In 1844 Karl Marx penned a beautiful expression: that 
ideas, theory, “becomes a material force as soon as it has 
gripped the masses.” Today, some 140 years later when we 
are witnessing a new stage of revolt in South Africa, Haiti, 
and the Philippines, we see that the truth of Marx’s expres- 
sion has deepened into revolutionary fullness. And yet, who 
among the radical movement see their task as giving word 
to how the masses are reaching for and expressing revolu- 
tionary theory? Who among the radical press see as their 
task matching the masses’ yearning for a new world, and 
for a full expression of it, by hewing out a full philosophic 
vision that both reaches back to the revolutionary ground 
of Marx’s Marxism and forward to the masses’ creative 
. self-activity showing itself globally today? 


It is precisely these tasks that the Marxist-Humanists 
who founded News & Letters have sought to work out ever 
since we began some three decades ago with Raya Dunay- 
evskaya as Chairwoman of the National Editorial Board 
and Charles Denby, a Black auto worker, as front page 
columnist and Editor of News & Letters. That unique com- 
bination of worker and intellectual, that striving to break 
down the division between mental and manual labor, in 
the process of reaching for a new society, is precisely the 
spirit we want to expand. 

We are ready to test ourselves as Marxist-Humanists in 
the process of practicing revolutionary journalism in an ex- 
panded News & Letters. Are you ready to help us in this 
task by becoming a full supporter of our revolutionary jour- 
nalism? Can you become a financial contributor, or a sus- 
taining subscriber with a regular monthly pledge of assist- 
ance to News & Letters? This is an opportunity to work 
out your relationship to us, your relationship to the free- 
dom movement. Please help us today by filling out and 
mailing in the coupon below. 

1 

I I am enclosing $ for Biweekly N&L Fund. [ 

I I pledge $ per month as a sustainer. . 

I Name _ Address I 

I City State Zip — I 

I Send to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, I 
I IL 60605 ' 
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DRAFT PERSPECTIVES, 1986-87 


From Reagan's 
Foray into the 
Gulf of Sidra 
to the Russian 
Chernobyl Disaster; 
from Mass 
Anti-Nuke 
Demonstrations 
to the Revolts 

U.S. war planes in Gulf of Sidra 

in Haiti, the 
Philippines and 
Latin America; 
from the Mass 
Protests in 
South Korea 
to the Continuing 
Black Revolts 
in Apartheid 
South Africa. 

Filipinos demonstrating against Marcos 


Russia’s Chenobyl plant after explosion 


Haitians after ouster of Duvalier 


I. THE CHANGED WORLD: 


llore than one million Black workers not only 
lonstrated their opposition in apartheid South 
ica by their “stayaway” on June 16, the tenth 
iversary of the bloody suppression of the Sowe- 
uprising, but thereby showed their pivotal role 
production. Nothing was produced. The empty 
»ries and mines as well as the empty streets 
jaled that the continuing struggle in South Af- 
will not be stopped, not even by martial law. 
partheid South Africa’s May 19 assault by land and 
against the sovereign nations of Botswana, Zambia 
Zimbabwe was likened by Botha to Reagan’s April 
bombing of Libya. The sharp response this drew 
1 the Reagan Administration fooled no one about 
close relationship of the U.S. to Botha’s South Afri- 
rhe demonstrations in the U.S. as elsewhere were 
:ted not only against South Africa but against the 
, for propping up that hated regime with Reagan’s 
malization — “constructive engagement.” 
deed, it was U.S. imperialism’s foray into the Gulf 
idra which so exacerbated the totality of the myriad 
d crises that it changed the world. It becomes im- 
tive to work out how to oppose the rulers as well as 
to follow the ramifications of the crises. As the 
equences of the near-meltdown at Chernobyl have 
m, no sphere can now be excluded from the need to 
ly uproot the system. It is as if a nuclear meltdown 
come close to releasing the sword of Damocles 
h hangs over the very existence of humanity, 
en so conservative a magazine as Time listed the 
wing major nuclear accidents that had already oc- 
>d: Chalk River, Canada, 1952; Windscale, England, 
t Idaho, U.S., 1961; Alabama, U.S., 1975; Three Mile 
id, U.S., 1979; Tsuruga, Japan, 1981; Oklahoma, 
[ 1986. That list does not include the accident at an 
u Titan nuclear missile site — in Arkansas, 1980. 
we have experienced Chernobyl. And what about 
se space and shuttle disasters? Everything has been 
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South Africans fighting Botha regime 


questioned in a new way since Chernobyl. 

What has become clear from the events in April, 
whether in Libya or at Chernobyl, is that Reagan 
and Gorbachev are identical twins in global ambition 
for single domination of the world. 

On June 1 Ronald Reagan declared that, though he is 
“technically” within the limits of compliance with 
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SALT II, he is no longer “bound” by it. If the latest nu- 
clear “invention” is ready to be deployed in December, 
he is ready to abrogate the treaty and put cruise mis- 
siles on bombers. This has so disturbed rite six most in- 
dustrialized NATO nations, phis Japan, who had just 
voted at the summit in Tokyo to underwrite U.S. im- 
perrialism’s bombing of Libya as a “defense” against 
“terrorism,” that they could no longer be under the illu- 
sion that Reagan’s action was “only” against Libya and 
that Libya was an “isolated case.” In truth, the declara- 
tion that the United States would abrogate SALT II 
disregarded the heart of Europe — that is, all the “front- 
line” nations, beginning with West Germany, who di- 
rectly face the other nuclear superpower, Russia. 

To make sure that not even the slightest loophole 
was left to miss any of the implications in his threat 
to abrogate SALT II, Reagan’s direct mouthpiece. 
Secretary of Defense (read: War) Weinberger de- 
clared that the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
should also be abrogated. This time, not only did the 
NATO nations speak out "in general” against the ab- 
rogation, but Reagan’s ideological twin, Thatcher 
(who had been the only one of the NATO allies to 
permit the F-llls to leave from its soil to bomb Lib- 
ya), sent a special envoy to Washington to advise 
Reagan against such a move. 

With Ronald Reagan’s threat to abrogate the SALT 
II treaty, it has become clear that the ceaseless turning 
back of the clock at home — on Black civil rights, on la- 
bor, on abortion rights — was the other side of his shift 
from arms negotiations to negotiating in order to arm. 

As against the superpowers’ mad rush to a nuclear 
Armageddon, let us look at the mass demonstrations 
against both nuclear madness and apartheid South Afri- 
ca. The June 16 mass demonstrations against the 
bloody suppression of the Soweto uprising ten years ago 
once again point to a new generation of revolutionaries 
worldwide. In New York City, 90,000 poured into Cen- 
^ Y i (continued on page 2) • • ■ ■ 
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tral Park, 

Although the generation of the ’80s may appear more 
quiescent than the generation of the turbulent ’60s, the 
Black struggles give the divestment movement of to- 
day’s campus youth a new dimension. The demon- 
strations at the South African Embassies and Consu- 
lates have encompassed multidimensional forces — Black 
and white, women, workers, elderly as well as young. 
Above all, from the start, today’s movement has been 
international and searching for a philosophy of revolu- 
tion, instead of displaying what characterized the 
1960s — the Cohn-Bendit view that theory can be caught 
“en route.” 


Internationalism has also characterized the anti-nuke 
movement. Thus, following Chernobyl, the demon- 
strations — whether in Italy or in West Germany, in the 
U.S. or in England — were against not only Russia, but 
the U.S. as well. They were, that is, against the use and 


abuse of nuclear energy everywhere. 

This year anti-nuclear activists hiked into the desert 
in Mercury, Nevada, to protest U.S. nuclear weapons 
tests. The demonstrations came to a climax on the 
weekend of May 30-June 1, when hundreds — including 
Daniel Ellsberg and Carl Sagan — gathered to protest in 
100 degree weather, and 149 were arrested. One of the 
tests, the “Mighty Oak” explosion, had resulted in a se- 
rious accident with the subsequent release of radioactiv- 
ity into the atmosphere. Two workers were irradiated 
trying to investigate the accident. The details are still 
kept secret. There is no doubt that these actions will 
continue; the world-wide anti-nuke movement will not 
stop. 


Not only do capitalist crises keep multiplying but 
the political crises cannot be separated from the 
economy, globally and nationally. The bombing of 
Libya, and the near-meltdown at Chernobyl, are 


manifestations of the state of the global economy. 

* We need only look at the unwelcome reception th 
greeted Reagan in Bali, Indonesia, on his way to t 
economic summit. Before he even got off the plane, t 
accompanying reporters were prevented from cover} 
the event and expelled from the country. Indonesi; 
dictator Suharto — who had carried out one of tl 
bloodiest counter-revolutions, with the daughter of ov 
a million Indonesian Leftists beginning in 1965 — f 
from showing that he is a loyal member of the Aasocj 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), made 
clear that he had crushed that 1965 revolution-in-tl 
making on his own. Not only is he not beholden to t 
U.S., he outdoes Marcos and Pinochet, and is mo 
anti-Communist than even Reagan. 

It is clear that no political crisis can be consider 
outside of the state of the global economy. It is hi 
time to turn to the fundamentals — capitalist product! 
and alienated labor. 


II. CAPITALIST PRODUCTION/ALIENATED LABOR: THIS NUCLEAR WORLD AND 


ITS POLITICAL CRISES 


The basis of the economy of the most powerful 
imperialist land, the U.S., is that it is now a debtor na- 
tion. The global ramifications of that fact, as well as its 
implications at home, have not been seriously dealt 
with. Paul Volcker, head of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and considered by economists to be the “second most 
powerful man” in the land, did not bother to attend the 
Economic Summit, He refused to be deluded by all the 
hoopla about the great state of the world economy, 
especially that of the U.S. Volcker claimed the U.S. 
“put all the necessary solutions off on other countries... 
The action taken so far is not enough to put the deficit 
on a declining trend.” The strength of the economy, 
Volcker concluded, “is not an unalloyed joy.” 

The Grand Illusion, however, that all capitalist ideo- 
logues, including Volcker, have created about this nucle- 
ar world with its robotized production was achieved by 
them through forgetting tlwt Alienated Labor is the 
irreplaceable foundation, essence and universal form — 
the creator of all values and surplus-values. That is ex- 
actly what produces both capitalist profits and what 
Marx called the “general absolute law of capitalist accu- 
mulation” — its unemployed army. 


What the industrial giants cannot hear is the 
death-knell that labor, employed and unemployed, as 
well as the homeless, are ringing out. The industrial- 
ists are under the illusion — never more so than in 
this robotized stage of production — that the unem- 
ployed army can be made to rampage against the 
employed. 

Their ideologues are busy “proving” that Marx was 
wrong. They have never understood that other funda- 
mental Marx prediction, that the failure to re-produce 
labor means the death of their whole system. Political 
crises reflect the general absolute law of capitalist prod- 
uction differently in different historic periods. Thus, the 
Great Depression produced a John Maynard Keynes, 
with his General Theory of Employment and Money, 
which proved to the capitalists that they cannot get out 
of economic crisis unless they couple production with 
employment. All kinds of “New Deals” were thereby 
contrived to save capitalism from revolution. 

Today, modem profit-hungry capitalists, both state 
and private, think they can do the exact opposite — that 
is, “uncouple” employment from production. They think 
they can still go merrily on with their computerized 
stock market, false super-profiteering through mergers, 
playing the margins, and alternating ownerships from 
corporations to “private entrepreneurs.” They now talk 
of factory “incubators,” where former large plants are 
leased out to small producers who employ far fewer 
workers at far lower wages. They act as if higher labor 
productivity can come from somewhere other than 
sweated, living labor; as if it can come out of comput- 
ers. , 

Hie favorite word of today’s economists is “uncou- 
pling.” Peter F. Drucker has written for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Spring, 1986) on “The Changed Wdrld Econo- 
my.” 1 There, he arrogantly, and yet in an off-hand 
manner (as if the changes he is talking about are the 
true status of the world economy), insists that it is nec- 
essary to recognize the three truths of the uncoupling 
that he elaborates: 

1) “uncoupling” employment from production. 

2) “uncoupling” capital from capital investment, re- 
ducing capital to money by calling it “capital move- 
ment”: “Capital movements rather than trade (in both 
goods and services) have become the driving force of 
the world economy. The two have not quite come un- 
coupled, but the link has become loose and, worse, un- 
predictable.” 

3) “uncoupling” industrial production from the whole 
economy, by which he tries to explain that he means 
uncoupling it from the “weak” sectors like the farm 
economy and raw materials. It is as if digging out the 
raw materials is done Without labor. Or, for that matter, 
as if our so-called post-industrial world is so “advanced” 



with its computers, its plastics, its synthetics, its “high 
technology,” that labor which is not on a production 
line is not labor. 

What they choose to disregard is that even those ro- 
botized, unimated production processes are built on 
sweated labor. A recent NBC television special on that 
most high-tech land, Japan, which has completely shak- 
en up the global market, revealed how fully its prod- 
uction is rooted in the most wretched, low-paying, non- 
union, piecework labor, done by sub-contractors for its 
high-tech corporations. 2 

Indeed, all of the ideologues are rightly screaming 
against the astronomical indebtedness of the capitalist 
economy since Ronald Reagan has been in power. 
There is no way that even Reagan can deny that we 
have become a debtor nation. What the ideologues (who 
supposedly differ from the supply- siders and monetar- 
ists) have to recognize is this: once they have “uncou- 
pled” industrial production from their whole economy, 
and capital from investment in production, reducing 
capital investment to money alone, they are left with 
what they supposedly rejected — monetarism. 

These are not mere stock market fantasies; the mon- 
strous reality they have created is a land in which, at 
one pole we see a thousand new millionaires, while at 
the other we see the pauperization of millions of the un- 
employed, of the homeless, of the masses of Blacks and 
women living so far below the poverty line that Hunger 
stalks the richest land in the world. 

Once capital is not tied to investments in prod- 
uction, once even trade' has been "uncoupled” from 
trade of products and reduced to mere exchange of 
services, there is nothing left but an exchange of 
monies and investment for more monies. The reason 
that the U.S., though itself a debtor nation, is never- 
theless still at the top of the heap is because the in- 
ternational capitalists feel safe in only one country — 
the counter-revolutionary Reagan’s U.S.A. It is not 
only "flight Capital” leaving "unstable” lands that 
gets to the U.S.; Japan and West Germany have "in- 
vested” heavily here as well. 

Let’s take another look, then, at the “safe” U.S. and 
all of Reagan’s victories in his ongoing counter-revolu- 
tion at home against unions, against Blacks, against 
women, against the youth. 

• It is true that the union bureaucracy has given too 
many concessions. But one look at Hormel’s ongoing 
strike shows that militants know how to fight their own 
leaders, as well as the capitalists. 

• It is true there is no ongoing General Strike. But if 
we count up all the “little” strikes from Minnesota to 
Chicago, from New York’s sweatshops, to California 
farmworkers, and every place in between, we will see 
that U.S. labor is in daily, unrecorded revolt. 

• It is true that the Women’s Liberation Movement 
has seen a retrogression of all its hard-won gains of the 


1. See also the Special Report on “The Hollow Corporation” in Busi- 

ness Week, March 3, 1986. 


2. Back in the early 1940s when Plan, with a capital “P,” was the rage 
among the Left, the first study of the Five-Year Plans of Russia, by 
those working out a State-Capitalist Theory, debunked the Plan as any 
kind of socialism, showing that “feudal” Japan, in the very same 1932-37 
period, was out-producing “socialist” Russia. (See Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
original 1942 study of the Russian economy, included in Marxism and 
Freedom, p. 233, and p. 3S8, footnote 220.) 


1960s and 1970s. But anyone who thinks that the su 
den mass demonstration of 100,000 in Washington, D, 
on March 9 was “just” against Reagan’s stand on abt 
tion has not heard the voices of the Black and wh; 
women who have made their rejection of Reagank 
known on every front from housing to childcare ai 
from affirmative action to freedom of choice — and th 
is not the question of abortion alone, but the pass! 
for human relations. 

• It is true that the youth today are not the youth 
the ’60s. But, as we have seen, the internationalism tl 
was present in the anti-Vietnam War movement l 
reached a new dimension. Nor can one re-write the h 
tory Which has proved that the two-way road of t 
Black dimension between Africa and America has ne\ 
separated its struggles from its ideas of freedom, 
search for a philosophy of revolution. 

The Black masses see right through Reagan- Weinb 
ger’s “conceptual arsenal,” as the ceaseless nuclear ar 
ing and genocidal imperialism that it is. The utter bi 
barism of the Holocaust is what shows us where ti 
post-World War II world of capitalism-imperialism 
heading. 

The significance of the new, the concrete, is i 
only the general fact that these struggles and cris 
point to the need to uproot the system. The sign 
cance is that this new form of production, whi 
Drucker and others tout, is hiding the essence, 
creating the illusion that this Particular, this speci 
appearance, is the new Universal. It is necessary 
work out the new and concrete forms as they i 
pear. That does not mean merely saying that it 
only form rather than essence. Rather, it is to i 
that only revolution can abolish these forms; tl 
only revolution can abolish the illusion some Mai 
ists have that these forms are the new Univers 
This kind of transformation can be achieved only 
the dialectic of Absolute Method. 

As Hegel articulated it: 

“To hold fast the positive in its negative, and 
the content of the presupposition in the result, is 
the most important part of rational cognition; also 
only the simplest reflection is needed to furnish 
conviction of the absolute truth and necessity of 
this requirement, while with regard to the exam- 
ples of proofs, the whole of the Logic consist of 
these.” (Science of Logic Vol. II, p. 476) 

Karl Marx projected his concept of the positive tl 
would follow only after the old capitalist society \ 
thoroughly uprooted: 

“In a higher phase of communist society, aftei 
the enslaving subordination of individuals undei 
the division of labor, and therewith also the an 
tithesis between mental and physical labor, hai 
vanished; after labor, from a mere means of life 
has itself become the prime necessity of life; aftei 
the productive forces have also increased with th< 
all-round development of the individual, and al 
the springs of co-operative wealth flow mon 
abundantly — only then can the narrow horizon o 
bourgeois right be fully left behind and society in 
scribe on its banners: from each according to hi 
ability, to each according to his needs!” (Critiqui 
of the Gotha Program) 

The positive in the negative was not — was not — < 
Alienated Labor under capitalism is the human acti\ 
much less that science is the human activity. Rathe: 
was the struggles of the Alienated Laborers aga 
capitalism, and the laborers’ passion for an actual u 
of mental and manual labor, that spells out the urge 
of revolution. 

What the revolutionary theoreticians need to d< 
listen to the voices from below, and concretize 
new unity by practicing it in their own publicati 
activities, relations, as they prepare for revolution, 
ticipate it, labor for it. The absolute opposite of thi 
what .oozes out from the ideologues under capitalis 
which is why Marx called them the “prize-fighters’ 
capitalism, 

Let us return now to the Economic Summit that 
actually all political. 


(continued on page 11) 
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by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

ie UAW Convention — “celebrating” 50 years of the 
V — was held in Anaheim, California, June 2-6, near 
ieyland and far from the reality of most rank-and- 
ivorkers in this country. 

tieard UAW President Owen Bieber give an emo- 
*1 Walter Reuther-type speech in support of the 
ament the UAW bureaucracy signed with GM for 
Soon-to-be-built Saturn auto plant in Spring Hill, 
lessee. Bieber and the other bureaucrats have pro- 
sd the Saturn agreement as “historic” and “innova- 
” but most of the rank and file I have talked to 
emn it as a betrayal of trade union principles. 


[ON AS FOREMAN 


i 1 wrote about Saturn in the March 1985 issue of 
s & Letters: “This isn’t workers’ control of prod- 
91. It’s part of the same system workers have been 
ing for 200 years.” GM’s only interest in promoting 


(continued on page 5) 


Jberty 
elebration 
or whom? 

by Lou Turner 

maid Reagan — as “contra,” as prop for fascist 
theid in South Africa, as a commemorator of Naz- 
at Bitburg, as the warmonger of Libya and Nicara- 
as the retrogressionist in every area of human need 
aspiration in the U.S., and as the persecutor of 
1 World refugees seeking the sanctuary of our 
ted “democracy” — will, on its 100th anniversary, 
il the new Statue of Liberty at a 4th of July cele- 
on that will take place amid the most formidable 
ity ever imposed upon the city of New York, 
dung more could have manifested the absolute op- 
5 of Reagan’s “liberty celebration” than the ap- 
ince of the “other America” on the streets of New 
[ when on June 14, 90,000 Free South Africa dem- 
ators celebrated the 10th anniversary of the June 
Soweto Uprising. Counterposing these two events, 
ver, is not to say that there is anything “automat- 
bout breaking the ideological hold of Reaganism. 
rom it. 

LATRY OF HISTORY 



e truth is that American civilization suffers from 
dolatry of history itself as long as it is history 
jn by the capitalist class. In fact, ABC-TV’s David 
sr, the “producer” of the 4th of July/Statue of 
ty extravaganza, admitted as much when he had to 
nd to the criticisms of American and Caribbean- 
Blacks who have raised the thorny question that 
ably goes to the historical root of American civili- 
i: What about those “immigrants” who weren’t 
Ig liberty, for whom America was the absolute an- 
is of freedom and whose slave reality the abstrac- 
f democracy was made to hide? No wonder Black 
ians John Hope Franklin and William H. Harris 
ided that the Centennial events have “nothing to 
ih me.” 

it Wolper could dismiss such criticisms with the 
aent that his “assignment was to produce d cele- 
n and not a review of all that went on in the na- 
history,” also shows that this is not a Black ques- 
nly. As the New York Times (5/30/86) reported: 
as the events do not touch on the subject of 
(Slaves, he (Wolper) said, they do not touch on 
ften dreary physical conditions, sweatshops and 
s attitudes that many European immigrants faced 
hey sailed past the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Is- 

>ther words, what lies hidden in this idolatry of 
y is what the Statue of Liberty originally con- 
when it was given as a gift to the U.S. by France 
36, namely, that the idea of freedom was 
fht here as much as sought here. Only 15 years 
the French made a gift of the Statue of Liberty 
erica, the Versailles government had drowned the 
Scent Paris Commune in blood. Thereafter, Com- 
ds sought refuge in New York in such numbers 
he Abolitionist Wendell Phillips, who had made 
msition from Abolitionism to Socialism, could say: 
ch a New Yorker and you’ll find a Co m m unar d.” 
just as the early 1920s meant the anti-Black, 
ed and anti-immigrant Palmer Raids, spearheaded 
Edgar Hoover, according to Raya Dun&yevskaya, 

1 meant the power of ideas associated with the 
n Revolution: ...I was 13 years old and had been but 
(continued on page 8) 
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Soweto Day: tens of thousands march 



New York, N.Y. — Nearly 100,000 New Yorkers 


streamed into Central Park on June 14 to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the Soweto uprising in South Afri- 
ca, in the largest anti-apartheid demonstration in U.S. 
history. Marching to the park from Harlem to the north 
and the United Nations to the south, participants from 
all walks of life sent their solidarity to Black South Af- 
rica, which on this anniversary faces the full brutality of 
the apartheid regime. 

Thousands of whites and Latinos joined the Blacks of 
all ages who made up the majority of the crowd — 
Black people originally from every country in the Carib- 
bean and Africa as well as every community in the N.Y. 
area. Many young people who came out to show their 
support had never attended a rally before, but felt they 
couldn’t just stay home and read the news about South 
Africa. 

In-person report: 


A number of activists came from as far away as 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Carolina. And the - 
labor contingent which joined the march from the 
UN included workers from numerous occupations, ‘ 
from postal to hospital workers to the marchers j 
whose T-shirts read, "Parking Meter Collectors ~ 
Against Apartheid — Time Expired!” 

On the march from Harlem, local residents lined the “ 
streets and joined in the shouts of “Amandla!” (power) -i 
and “Death to apartheid!” Chants against Ronald Reag- ~ 
an echoed the outcry against South Africa’s Botha. The~r 
main speakers in the park began with Ossie Davis and 
Ruby Dee backing proposed Congressional trade sanc- 
tions against South Africa, and ended with an anti-apar- ?~J 
theid/Presidential campaign speech by Jesse Jackson. 
However, the electoral limitations in their speeches only 
contrasted with the boundlessness of the concept of soli- 
darity alive at this event. 

What was taking place away from the stage was a se- 
rious exchange of ideas. People crowded around the 
many literature tables. “A tyrant knows no conscience,” 1 
one older Jamaican woman told me. “What’s happening 
in South Africa is unconscionable. These countries al- 
ways expand with the blood of simple people, who 
aren’t armed. Sometimes it takes a scream — like when 
you see someone being attacked and you can’t directly 
intervene but you scream. That’s what we’re doing.” 

Two Black youths at our literature table said they 
have been studying together Fanon’s Black Skins, 
White Masks and Wretched of the Earth because, as 
one put it, “He calls for a total revolutionary transfor- 
mation, and I don’t see any way around that. It seems 
(continued on page 8) 


Spain 50 years after the Civil War 


by Mary Holmes and Jim Mills 

The June victory for the Socialist Party (PSOE) gov- 
ernment of Felipe Gonzalez cannot cover over the eco- 
nomic, social and political crises in Spain today, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War. We saw this in our trip to Spain this past May. 

We arrived just as thousands of anti-NATO activists 
went to the streets protesting the U.S. attack on Libya 
and Spain’s collusion in the raid. Chants of “Felipe Idi- 
ot! This is NATO!” and “NATO No! Bases Out!” rang 
from the walls in Madrid and other cities for days. 
Many activists, workers and women’s liberationists 
asked us who was the “Other America,” opposed to 
Reagan’s policies. We demonstrated our solidarity by 
showing the other America not only in the recent abor- 
tion rights marches, anti-concessions strikes and sanctu- 
ary movement activity, but also in the 50 years of de- 
velopment of Marxist- Humanism, dating from the Span- 
ish revolution itself. 

Disaffection in Spain often begins with the present 
PSOE government because it seemed to hold open some 
possibility of change in post-Franco Spain. That same 
government narrowly won a referendum in March for ‘ 
Spain to stay in NATO, though it had promised to pull 
Spain out before it came to power. And then planes sta- 
tioned at the U.S. base in Zaragoza were shuttled to 
England to use in the attack on Libya. Demonstrators 
pointed out that this was the real meaning of NATO. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND STRIKES 

The question of jobs is critical in Spain where the 
rate of unemployment is 20% and rising. But the threat 
of unemployment hardly intimidates workers from or- 
ganizing and strikes, especially against the government’s 
policies of industrial retrenchment now that the eco- 
nomic structural changes that have occurred in the rest 
of Europe have arrived in Spain only now, under the 
PSOE. 

Workers at the Magafesa cookingware plant in Bil- 
bao blocked roads and government buildings and 
burned a train after the company unveiled plans to 
eliminate 1,700 jobs. Workers at the Bazan shipyards 
in Cadiz, El Ferrol and Cartagena occupied their 
plants to stop a directive aimed at dismissing 6,000 
workers. And in May, dockworkers began an indefi- 
nite strike against the government plan to denation- 
alize the ports. 

Since then they launched a national strike against 
denationalization of ports, May 18, which has paralyzed . 
major ports like Tenerife, Las Palmas, Galicias and Bar- 
celona. As 100 pickets marches in Cadiz, the headquar- 
ters of the PSOE dominated UTG, which has opposed 
the strike, was stoned. 

When we talked with them about the new kind of 
strikes, unknown in Spain, against concessions like by 
the meatcutters at Hormel in the U.S., they asked to 
reprint articles from N&L in then- newspaper. La Estiba. 
And because dockworkers had also been fighting for 
control over new technology and containerization in the 
ports, they took a copy of our pamphlet on the first au- 
tomation strike in the U.S., The 1949-50 Coal Miners Gen- 
eral Strike and the Birth of Marxist- Humanism. One of (he 


dockers said, “I’m not against automation as such. But 
I’m only for the development if it comes with develop- 
ment of the workers, too.” 

WOMEN’S LIBERATIONISTS AND YOUTH 

Women’s liberationists told us of wide-ranging activi- 
ties, from a national conference last September in Bar- | 
celona to women’s participation in the recent anti- 
NATO campaign. In Tenerife, 350 women gathered at 
the courthouse in solidarity with four women accused of 
performing abortions who face at least a year in jail if f 
convicted. The right to abortion is not fully recognized | 
in “socialist” Spain. 

Among the many women who want to unite mili- 
tancy and ideas, women in Zaragoza organized meet- 
ings for us to present the recent Spanish edition of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburgo, La Liberacion | 
Feminina y La Filosofia Marxista de la Revolucion. One | 
group, Usistrata, formed to fight sexism in em- 
ployment and teaching at the university, is also f 
active in solidarity with Latin American revolu- 
tions, especially Nicaragua, and in anti-militarism. | 

; . ■ V 

The youth are among the severest critics of the mili- | 
tary which in many ways has changed little since Fran- 
co’s fascist state. They oppose universal military con- 
scription for men and the values of a militarized society, 
including the use of police and soldiers to viciously 
break up strikes and demonstrations. 

As against this militant thinking, many Leftist intel- 
lectuals believe that ten years after Franco’s death — 
the period of “la democracia” — there is little interest 
in Marxist thought and women’s liberation theory. 
While those intellectuals are ready to give expertise in 
Marxist theory over to the many small mass parties in 
Spain, the experience of a woman we met is not unusu- 
al. Most labor confederations and Leftist parties have 
made a nod to women’s liberation by forming their own 
autonomous women’s sections. However, she quit the 
women’s group inside the Communist Party-dominated 
Comisiones Obreros because its promise of autonomy 
proved false. 

The many Leftist parties in Spain saluted the 100th 
anniversary of May Day in Chicago, in posters and dec- 
larations. Yet remembering the 50th anniversary of 
their own revolution has been given over to the party 
ideologues or the Communist party which 50 years ago 
choked all mass revolutionary activity. On the other 
hand, there is a search underway for some new point of 
departure in Marx’s Marxism. For example, an intellec- 
tual told us the copy of Raya Dunayevskaya’s first 
work, Marxism and Freedom, which he had smuggled 
from Paris into fascist Spain and read clandestinely as a 
student, made a great impact on him. The many books 
now published and available on the Spanish Revolution 
show the thirst to know today what fascism had tried 
to blot out for 40 years. 

Far from lending support to Gonzalez’s militarist and 
economic retrogression, the ongoing labor strikes, anti- 
militarist demonstrations, women’s liberation movement 
and overall thirst for ideas show that contradictions— 
and revolts— are more than ever open and deepening a 
decade after Franco. 


' 
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International dimensions of Women’s Liberation Movement 


United States 

NWS A Conference 

The eighth annual National Women’s Studies Associ- 
ation (NWSA) Conference of June 11-15, with over 1500 
participants and 260 workshops, is difficult to character- 
ize. Some workshops were excellent and others poor. 
There was never enough time for discussion either at 
workshops or at the four Plenary sessions — some of 
which cried out for dialogue. 

Every bit as serious is the fact that after eight 
years and a special conference several years ago, 
"Women Respond to Racism,” NWSA is still so over- 
whelmingly white that it appeared that less than 50 
Black women were present. 

At our workshop on “Black and Working-Class Wom- 
en in the Development of Women’s Liberation Theory,” 
one young woman expressed her frustration at the small 
number of working-class women at the Conference and 
their invisibility in NWSA. Her working-class caucus 
planned to present a proposal that next years’ Confer- 
ence devote at least one Plenary to poor and working- 
class women followed by several workshops. Her aim, 
she said, was “to help change the political direction of 
the Organization” and she asked those of us in the 
workshop to help her. 

INTEREST IN MARXISM 

Each year at NWSA we have sat at our Women’s 
Liberation-Newa & Letters literature table. There we 
have the opportunity to talk to women in an infor mal 
way, asking why they came, from where, what interests 
them. It is from this vantage point that one can see 
what is new in NWSA. What we found this year was a 
very serious interest in Marxist- H umanism That was 
shown also by the fact that 25 women came to our 
workshop to hear presentations on “Women Revolution- 
aries” — particularly the one on Raya Dunayevskaya. 
NWSA ’8(5 Women who came by our table 
00 were certainly interested in wom- 
en’s issues but what usually began 
Hie discussion was the question of 
dialectics. Most of the women were 
not turned off by Marxism— -in- 
deed, that is what they wanted to 
talk about. 

One element that brought some 
militance to the NWSA Conference 
this year was the many students from the University of 
Illinois, Champaign/U rbana, who attended — many with- 
out bothering to pay the registration fee. It was they 
who began to hiss and chant “Divest Now!” when the 
chancellor opened the Thursday night Plenary. What 
few in the audience knew was that six anti-apartheid 
. activists had been arrested for frying to get the Univer- 
sity of 0iinoi8 to divest. 

HYPOCRISY ON DIVESTMENT 

What needs a great deal of further discussion is that 
the hissing and chanting were hushed up by NWSA 
members in the audience, allowing the chancellor to fin- 
ish his talk. Then when a South African woman, Motia- 
lepula Chabaku, in a fiery talk held up her fists and 
shouted “DIVEST NOW!” the audience came alive', in- 
• eluding the hypocrites who had hushed those who 
hissed in the first place. It is these kinds of dualities 
that arose at NWSA that need further discussion. For 
example, Nellie Wong of the Freedom Socialist Party 
. > spoke at the last Plenary, where she said only Socialist 
Feminism would lead to revolution, gave a three point 
plan for revolution, and used “dialectics" in a truncated 
fashion. Her talk certainly needs critical discussion, but, 
as soon as the Plenary was over, everyone went home. 
| We invite those. of you who attended to write your re- 
actions and ideas. Let’s continue, within the pages of 
News ft Letters, the discussions begun June 11-15. 

--Terry Moon 

Mexico 

Garment workers unite 

Editor’s note: In Mexico City, News ft Letters interviewed 
Evangelina Corona Cadena, General Secretary of the new- 
ly-formed National Union of Sewing, Garment, Clothing 
and Related Workers 19th of September, as well as another 
woman from the same union. 

Mexico City — The 19th of September we heard the 
earth shake. We garment workers went to work and 
found our factories had collapsed. The bosses didn’t 
show up, the union reps weren’t there. We decided to 
look for the bosses to pay us our earnings and sever- 
ance pay. That decision to unite is what has given our 
movement its strength. 

In the following month we didn’t get a thing from the 
bosses. They chose to save their machinery, raw materi- 
als and safes, but cared nothing for the lives of workers. 
We were abandoned to our fate with the challenge, “Do 
as you wish, but we won’t pay you one cent.” Then- 
words reverberated in our ears day after day and 
caused us to organize ourselves and demand compensa- 



tion, and to demand it of the government as well. 

We organized a demonstration on Oct. 18. There 

has never been such a 
large march of women 
workers — 10,000. We 
carried a petition to 
the President of the 
Republic. WO won the 
right to be registered 
as a union, to organize 
the women who are 
working and to get 
compensation for those 
whose factories were 
destroyed. 

At first we demanded 
the re-opening of the fac- 
tories, but the bosses re- 
fused. Then we started 
the struggle for indemnification. Many of the women had 
30 or 35 years in the shops. When we won recognition as a 
union, 80% erf the workers from the 43 factories that start- 
ed the protest joined. Now women from 82 factories are 
getting our help. 

UNION CHANGES EVERYTHING 

The new union is democratic. The executive commit- 
tee of 18 people is ail women sewing machine operators 
except for one man. 

Our problems are not only those of the garment shop, 
but the thousands of problems of all workers. Our rights 
are never respected. We never have a chance to learn 
anything, our time is always watched. Sometimes we 
didn’t even know what days were national holidays or 
what our rights to social security were. 

Now we have changed, especially our conscious- 
ness as women. Before, we would work so long, 
come home and have to report to husbands and care 
for children, a way of life in which there was always 
a time to go out and a time to come home. 

The experience changed us. You begin a struggle 
around what touches you personally. I was a gar- 
ment worker for 23 years, but until the earthquake, 
the workday didn't seem long to me, the boss didn’t 
seem bad, the work didn’t seem a burden. I was 
grateful the. boss gave me such long hours, thinking 
otherwise I would have even less money. But when 
we were so completely abandoned, everything 
changed. All my companeras thought the same: The 
bosses took from me and now that I’m old, now that 
I’m tired, now that I’ve given the boss everything, he 
leaves me with nothing. 

We hope to become a national union as we have no 
victory unless we help others. The war with the bosses 
continues. They don’t want to accept the September 
19th Union. We have demonstrated in front of then- 
houses, made posters denouncing their attitude, etc. At 
one factory, we had an indirect victory. When the boss 
heard the September 19th Union was coming in, he 
started to raise wages, register the workers in social se- 
curity, promise yearly raises and a dining room, all this 
so they wouldn’t join the union. 

WOMEN’S HISTORY FOR TODAY 
, The majority of union members have gotten jobs in 
N (continued on page 10) 

North Africa 

Saharawi women speak 

Zaragoza, Spain — In April, 17 women from Zara- 
goza visited the Saharawi women to see the situation of 
their country and the role women are playing in the lib- 
eration struggle. As a result, a week of solidarity with 
them was organized in Zaragoza. Below is what the Sa- 
harawi (a former Spanish colony in North Africa) wom- 
en told us: 

We bring revolutionary greetings from all the Saha- 
rawi women. Today, the 20th of May, is a significant 
day for us all as it is the day we decided to take up 
arms for our own liberation. When we started the strug- 
gle eleven years ago we had only camels and two guns. 
Today our army is well equipped. We were sold against 
our own will to our neighbours, Morocco and Maurita- 
nia. Thus the basic human right to self-determination 
was violated and war was imposed on us due to a disas- 
trous de-colonization process. Mauritania today is one of 
the 64 countries which have acknowledged RASD (Arab 
Saharawi Democratic Republic). 

But the war against Morocco goes on still. The POLI- 
SARIO Front has shown the will to reach a peaceful 
negotiation. We want a referendum and the withdrawal 
of the troops and administration from Morocco but Mo- 
rocco has not agreed to it. 

WOMEN BUILD THE FUTURE NOW 

Originally we were a nomad people wandering in the 
desert. There was great participation of women in the 
economic, political and social life of our society. When 
we became a Spanish colony we became sedentary and 
the whole situation changed for us. We are the only 
Arab country that is Spanish-speaking. With the Revo- 
lution, we want to come back to our roots. 


The biggest part of our territory is already liberal 
Otar struggle is doubled — against the domination of 1 
rocco in which 90% of our men are engaged in the ft 
line (some women too have taken up arms), and 
struggle to build a new society. Meanwhile, we 
aware that we cannot wait until our whole territory 
liberated and we, the National Union of Sahar 
Women, have started to build our own future. 

We are organized in four Uleyas. Each Uleya ! 
several camps and in each camp there are five W< 
en’s Committees in charge of education, health, j 
tice, crafts and food. Every child goes to school 
day (in 1975, 90% of the population was illitera 
Justice is also made by the Women’s Committees. 

There is a big difference between the Saharawi 
diers and the Moroccan. The Saharawies know 
ground, their homeland is the desert, they know wl 
th ere i s water and they are fighting for their own cau 
INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 1 

You might have heard of the “walls.” Morocco b 
six walls on the front line. After so many losses ti 
built those walls to keep up the morale of their sold: 
and to threaten our army by saying those are sophi 
cated walls with mines. But in the Vietnam war th 
were also walls built and also in the Algerian War of 
eration the French built a wall. We know it. We lean' 
from the past experiences of other countries. 

Spain made a big mistake in the way Sahara was 
colonialized. We are the victims. We had hoped t 
Spain would acknowledge its mistake but when PS 
(the Socialist Workers Party of Spain) came to po 1 
they washed their hands of us. We have serious doc 
on whether your government (Spain) is led by oti: 
(USA). We need your support. Today RASD is an 
reversible reality. We are ready to be free or to die. 
want our own country. We want your solidarity! 

South Africa 

Domestic workers organic 

Johannesburg, South Africa — The B1 
Domestic Workers Association of South Africa (BL 
WASA), a Black consciousness oriented union, 
formed in September 1984 in Johannesburg, South t 
ca. The union affiliated with the Azanian Confedera 
of Trade Unions (AZACTU) in 1985 to advance 
Black consciousness thought in South Africa. 

This union plans to unionize domestic workers, c 
takers, gardeners, chars and office cleaners in the 
hannesburg region and other places of importance. 1 
aye trying to instill a spirit of self-confidence, initia 
and self-reliance in workers. They are mobilizing 
raising their consciousness as to their rights. 

The union has a literacy programme where b 
skills in reading and writing are taught. Their w 
en’s department offers sewing, knitting and cool 
lessons and adult education to "improve skills 
more bargaining power and better communicat 
between employer and employee.” 

However, all their efforts are futile when one 
gets employers mho pay their employees as littl> 
R35-00 (15 dollars) per month. 

Most of the domestic workers are also mothers 
from this meager salary they must feed their chili 
and pay their house rental and bus fares. In a spe 
case a mother earned R35-00 for 12 years without 
increase in her salary. This kind of situation made ii 
gent and imperative for domestic workers to form a 
ion to fight for their rights. 


women 
worUwkk 

Women are fighting back against right-wing pi 
“abortion counseling” and “pregnancy testing” “ciii 
which, through false advertising, trap women into s 
lag “The Silent Scream” or subject them to a lei 
on “murdering babies” or the dangers of abortion 
sides lawsuits, 75 demonstrators protested one 
New York “clinic” on May 8. The National Orga 
tion for Women has also filed suit seeking a nation 
injunction against three anti-abortion leaders who t 
around the country organizing efforts to intimidal 
gitimate abortion clinics into going out of business. 

* * * 

Polish police have arrested Anna Walentynowi 
their continuing attempt to 
crush Solidamosc. Walen- 
tynowicz has been an activ- 
ist for over 15 years. Her 
defiance has taken many 
forms, from laying flowers 
in honor of murdered strikers to hunger strikes ii 
son. It was her firing, only weeks before she was i 
tire, that set off the shipyard workers strike tha 
the beginning of Solidarnosc in 1980. Her arrest wi 
end it. FREE ANNA WALENTYNOWICZ! 
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J&T strike: reports from the picket lines Rouge Steel lines drawn 
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eu> YorA, N.Y. — The 155,000 members of the 
knmunication Workers of America (CWA) were forced 
go on strike nationwide against AT&T on June 1 
len the company insisted on drastic give-backs. At the 
sket line at the Canal Street building in Manhattan, 
e woman with 20 years at the phone company ex- 
uned that AT&T is demanding a $1,000 reduction in 
idical benefits, the elimination of cost of living allow- 
ce (COLA), the loss of two holidays, and the power to 
se work hours from 35 to 40 a week with no increase 


"1 fou gh t for a lot of these things over the years 
id they are trying to take them all back — no way,” 
e said. "If they can afford to give the president a 
% increase, they can afford to give us one too.” 

“A contract is only words,” one woman said. “The 
mpany always seems to find a way around it.” One 
ly AT&T gets around it is to hire “temporary help” 
lo are not in the union. “We train them, and eventu- 
y they will take our jobs,” one woman said. Between 
K )0 and 7,000 temporaries were hired the third day of 
b strike. 

Another way of getting around the union is for AT&T 
| classify workers as “managers”. AT&T has 110,000 
Managers,” one for every 1.8 workers. 

One woman complained that the company had al- 
ttdy virtually eliminated job descriptions, so work- 
$ are being given more and more work. The pro- 
ved contract would allow the company to down- 
lade a lot of jobs, she said, giving people even more 
>rk and less pay. 

A maintenance worker said his work load has become 
avier and heavier. “Sometimes conditions are unsafe. 
December they had to knock down a wall, and they 
It gave us a paper cup to cover our mouth to keep 
t all the dust.” 

When the New York Telephone workers tried to go 
t at the beginning of this strike, the company got an 
unction against them. AT&T and the CWA had 
ieed to change the expiration date of the other 
nip’s contract so it would not expire at the same 
ie. Now the New York Telephone workers are picket- 
5 in support on their lunch hour. 

— Strike supporter 

Detroit, Mich. — We counted up over 50 conces- 
hs in the contract AT&T wants us to swallow. They 

porker sacrificed to profit 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At the roofing tile company 
©re I work there is a new attempt at speed-up. This 
nt has a foundation of machinery 30-40 years old and 
i company gets a profit of 130%. But that is not 
lugh profit. So to stay competitive without costly ma- 
ne investment the company was forced to cut back 
human labor. 

Phe sand operator’s job was eliminated. He is respon- 
se for sifting out the granular rock from the sand 
It is used to give texture to the roofing tile. When 
5 job was first cut out, the first shift workers shut 
km the line and were told by the manager to go home 
hey could not do their job. So the whole first shift 
|ked off the line. 

Phe second shift was forced to work without the sand 
irator. The coating machine operator and press oper- 
r were to cover the sand operator’s job plus their 
». The coating machine operator burned his whole 
id in 500° F asphalt due to the added job pressure 
! responsibility. Now the workers have no relief man 
jrpJunch time. .. .**. .. ■ 

me workers’ resistance has shown itself through a re- 
tie^ in production, from 1800 to 700 rolls of tile per 
ibur shift. There is also a possiblity of a strike July 
yhen our union contract is up for renewal. 

, production-mad company will not be satisfied 
il it* has exhausted labor to the bone and thrown us 
i a scrap heap like old bumed-out machinery. La- 
's only choice is to take the means of production 
i dur hands. This is the only way society can be free. 

-—Eugene Ford 

News & Letters f 


want operators to take split shifts with a four-hour 
break. They want to lay-off technicians and bring them 
back at 50% less pay. They want to take away the 
COLA we won in the 1971 strike. They want us to pay 
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more for health benefits. 

They want to cut pension benefits. I figured I 
would only get $247 a month in benefits if I retired 
now — and that’s after 25 years! They want to cut 
sick days and absent time. 

This contract definitely discriminates against women. 
AT&T management came out publicly and said they 
have figured out that operators are paid $20 a week too 
much! They think we don’t need to support our fami- 
lies, or else they want us to live in poverty. They want 
us to take an 8% wage increase oyer three years — that’s 
nothing! Operators start at $219 a week, but with this 
two-tier contract, new people will never reach top pay 
(now $430). 

We have received more support now than any. 
strike in the past, including from the public. We 
heard operators in Europe were supporting us by 
cutting off international calls. The local operators 
support us too. A lot of them come out and picket 
with us on their lunch hour. Their contract is up in 
August — they tell us to hold out until we get what 
we want, and they will join us them. And we will 
stay out until we get what we want. 

I think any working person, especially union brothers 
and sisters, who feel they can’t use AT&T in good con- 
science while we’re out on strike and management and 
temporary workers are scabbing, should definitely go to 
another carrier (Sprint is unionized) and let AT&T 
know why you are switching. — AT&T strikers 


Detroit, Mich — Our contract at Ford Rouge Steel 
plant expires on July 31, and there still have not been 
any steps taken by our officers of UAW Ford Local 600 
to negotiate anything. They said they would begin nego- 
tiations when they returned from the UAW Convention 
June 2-6, but decided to leave town for a week when 
they got back. We still don’t know anything, except that 
it looks like both the local officers and Ford manage- 
ment are working to force concessions from us. 

Our financial secretary, Bob King, has been quoted in 
the dail y press as saying that Ford Rouge Steel lost a 
million dollars last year. Our local president, also named 
Bob King (we call them “Bob and Bob ) is playing the 
safety angle for his own political reasons, telling the 
committeemen to “stack up” the safety grievances to 
give him a stronger hand in negotiations. But we know 
from past actions that this is nothing but talk. 

We don’t have health and safety provisions as part 
of our Rouge Steel contract, just safety procedures. 
It’s a known fact that working on the coke ovens is 
one of the worst cancer-causing jobs around, and af- 
ter working there for 30 days you’re supposed to be 
monitored for your health on a regular basis, but 
that just doesn’t happen. I don’t know what I’m car- 
rying around in me right now, but we know that 
there are plenty of workers who are dying, and have 
died, from working on those ovens. 

The company has been reducing the workforce in the 
steel plant, and the union is doing nothing about it. We 
have a new battery that started up recently, and they 
have eliminated at least two people from each shift. We 
know that management is always trying to reduce the 
work force, but it is something else when the union sup- 
ports management on cutting jobs. 

We all say we’re not going to take any more cuts, but 
you can’t be sure what will happen. In 1983, the union 
allowed all Ford Rouge workers the opportunity to vote 
on the Rouge Steel contract because they knew the 
steelworkers would vote the contract down. 

I believe only the steel workers should vote on the 
Rouge Steel contract. We have work and safety condi- 
tions no one else has, and we know better than anyone 
else, and especially the union bureaucrats, what we 
want and need. 

We see all around us that the big wheels— -both union 
and management — are all getting big bonuses and rais- 
es, with the workers being the ones forced to give con- 
cessions. It’s way past time for us to start fighting back. 

—-Rouge steel worker 


WORKSHOP HIKS 



(continued from page 3) 

“team work” is to see how they can get more prod- 
uction from fewer workers. The only new thing that has 
been introduced into the sell-out game with Saturn is 
that the union committeeman becomes another fore- 
man, making sure that the foreman’s commands are 
carried out, just like in the Army. 

That the union leadership should promote such an 
agreement is no surprise to me. Look at the Conven- 
tion itself. All the bureaucrats were saying how dem- 
ocratic the UAW is, as opposed to the totalitarian 
way the Teamsters Convention is set up and run. But 
the truth is that the UAW Convention is not demo- 
cratic. ... ";-j u , :I 

You are sitting in a sea of 2,500 people. Each region 
has a microphone. Bieber recognizes the individuals who 
can come to the microphone — one person on each side 
of an issue— -and more often than not he picks the -re- 
gional director or the international rep. from the region, 
rather than a delegate elected by the rank and file! 

It is true that there were some at the Convention 
who argued against Saturn and the Bieber leader- 
ship, just like there are some at the Van Nuys plant 
here in southern California who fought GM’s pro- 
posed institution of the "Japanese-style team concept 
of production,” which will soon come to Van Nuys. 

But even the “opponents” call the debate one be- 
tween “old style aggressive unionism” vs. “new style co- 
operative unionism of the 1980s,” and by old style they 
don’t mean the rank-and-file sit-down strikes that 
founded the UAW 50 years ago, but all the sell-outs ne- 
gotiated by the so-called union “leaders” ever since. 

S. AFRICAN RANK-AND-FILE LINKS 

John Gomomo of the National Automobile and Allied 
Workers Union, affiliated with the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU), also attended the 
UAW Convention. What he told me about the direction 
of South African trade unions has very little in common 
with the sham democracy of the UAW Convention: 

“Our hope is that we can build ties with rank-and- 
file workers in America. I work at a Volkswagen plant 
in Port Elizabeth, and we have direct shop Steward to 
shop steward links with Volkswagen workers in Ger- 
many. 

“Last year Volkswagen fired 320 workers who refused 
to work overtime; the workers 'stod, ‘Why Should we 
work longer hours when there are so in iany totem* ■■ 


ployed V The workers demanded that the department 
head come to the shop floor to talk with us. 

“At first management’s attitude was very negative, 
but after we had contacted the German workers, and 
they put pressure on Volkswagen management there, 
management in Port Elizabeth changed their position. 

I could tell when we saw them after they had heard 
from Germany— the look on their faces as they talked 
to us had changed. Our workers were rehired. 

"It is this type of link we are hoping to build with 
American workers. 

"We are still young in trade union experience. There 
are differing internal tendencies in COSATU, but the 
federation is founded on a working-class line. The 
preamble to COSATU’s constitution rejects the ‘two 
stage’ concept of revolution, that first is the anti-apar- 
theid struggle and then \ the struggle for socialism. 

"It is common for people to play around with words 
and call the two stages a ‘process.’ But look at Mu- 
gabe— Zimbabwe got caught in the first stage and now 
the labor laws and wages are worse than before. Once 
the Black middle class gets into power, it’s difficult for 
them to pull out! 

' “For workers there is only one stage. If apartheid is 
ended but capitalism continues, workers will still be op- 
pressed. We believe in democracy, in the trade unions, 
in the street and area committees, and in all the revo- 
lutionary organizations and the revolutionary move- 
ment. Workers' mitst be in the lead of the struggle; we 
must make our voice and demands heard.” 

* Remarks of John Gomomo also appear in the Jan.-Feb. 1985 N&L 
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SOUTH AFRICA 1986: A WORLD REVOLUTIONARY IMPACT 


The capitulation of the American 
news media to South African fascism’s 
blackout, or rather “white-out,” of cov- 
- erage of the world-historic develop- 
ments in South Africa on the tenth an- 
niversary of the Soweto Uprising has 
not been totally successful. Human con- 
tacts are getting through. On June 16, a 
South African friend told me that he 
called home to Durban that day: “I 
asked my relative there what is happen- 
ing. And he told me: ‘I’ll look out the 
window and count the tanks for you — 
there’s one, two, three...’ ” 

My South African friend also told me 
that recently he has been receiving let- 
ters every day from South African stu- 
dents who tell him of the new form of 
education that they have created. They 
call it “people’s education.” The stu- 
dents have taken over the schools and 
established their own curriculum, bring- 
ing in people to teach who they feel 
have something to offer to their politi- 
cal education. So much have revolution 
and education become one that instead 
of recessing for the summer they have 
decided to keep the schools open. 

South African youth and workers are 
telling us how total must be our vision 
in the U.S., if we are to actually aid in 
changing the uneven balance of power 
in that vicious undeclared civil war in 
which only one side is armed. 

Lou Turner 
Chicago 

» * * 

At a recent meeting of the Free 
South Africa Movement in L.A. there 
was a big argument over private capi- 
talism and corporate capital investment 
in South Africa. An “independent” 
Black Shell gas station owner was mad ' 
because his station wag singled out for 
picketing, as part of a push to boycott 
all Shell stations. This was a mistake; 
the boycott was to have centered on a 
company-owned station for now. 

The best way for this Black capitalist 
to get out from under the rock of picket 
• signs would be for him to make a public 
statement of his opposition to Shell’s 
investment in South Africa. One Black 
woman who had been on that picket 
line every Saturday for the past six 
weeks got highly upset. She told the gas 
station owner that she did not give a 
damn what odor he was — oppression is 
oppression. She asked him, “Do you 
know what is going on in South Afri- 
ca?" 

Black worker 
California 

* * * 

I went to visit a friend in prison here. 
He is a political prisoner, a very dedi- 
cated brother. We talked about the con- 
ditions in the prisons. There is an out- 
break of cholera which was never re- 
ported by the authorities to the medical 
department until the whole thing got 
out of control. This resulted in the 
death of two prison brothers. More will 
likely die shortly. The prisoners have 
been without soap for six months now. 
When I hear the government claiming 
that there are no political prisoners in 
tins country, I become wild... 

I am involved now with others to 
launch an anti-apartheid society. We 
sent our Constitution and registration 
letter, but still the government did not 
reply to us. We shall continue with our 
program, but it is likely that we will not 
be legally registered. Here is another 
fkmth Africa; titey know the very condi- 
tions they havexaeated in this country. 
It is a repre s siv e regime and one must 
be prepared to die at any time. 

Cbrrespondent 
The Gambia, Africa 
- -■ ••- .#»«..!. .■<' 

Last month 1 heard Mary Mkhwana- 
z», an organizer for the South African 
Domestic Workers Association, speak 
on their union movement. It is a union 
for women who work as “housemaids” 
for white families. Even by South Afri- 
can standards, these domestic workers 
are badly off, since they don’t have the 
solidarity of the workplace. Each indi- 
vidual woman faces a family of white 
bosses, and they are excluded from such 
f&w legal fright? , as' Black ; ir 


jury on the job. 

•The women who run the union are 
themselves former domestic servants, 
and they have done their best in this 
restrictive situation. They need our 
help. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford, England 
* * * 

What I liked best about Michael Con- 
nolly’s review-essay on the 1986 edition 
of Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought (June N&L) was 
the way it showed how different 1986 is 
from 1978 for the Third World revolu- 
tions, especially South Africa. In 1978 
there was virtually no Black trade un- 
ion movement; in 1986 Connolly shows 
that it is large and militant and that it 
is challenging all the Left parties by 
asking hard questions. The ANC Free- 
dom Charter will never stand up in a 
revolution, and neither will the other 
party programs. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Evanston, Illinois 


When I read the article on “Miners’ 
struggles: in America, in South Africa,” 
(June N&L) I was so excited I almost 
jumped out of my seat. 

I enjoyed reading about the South 
African woman who proved she was the 
“best ‘man’ for the job,” and about the 
relationship between workers in the 
U.S. and South Africa, and Marxist-Hu- 
manist philosophy. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 


I was interested in Mike Connolly’s 
discussion of C.L.R. James’ rejection of 
any concept of African roots for Carib- 
bean Black culture. I was shocked by 
James’ statements denying any such af- 
finity. This led me to remember anoth- 
er disturbing passage I found in an arti- 
cle by James on Haiti. I found the fol- 
lowing lines on Haitian independence in 
a 1964 article reprinted by James in his 
1984 collection, At the Rendez-Vous of 
Victory: “Toussaint was deported and 
imprisoned, and the independence was 
won by his barbaric lieutenant, Dessa- 
lines, under the slogan ‘eternal hatred 
to France.’ For this divorce from West- 
ern civilization Haiti has paid dearly.” I 
find that a rather curious explanation 
for Haiti’s problems of today, smacking 
of Eurocentrism and elitism toward the 
world’s first Black revolution. 

Intellectual 
De Kalb, 111. 
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The title of the article, “Does Cher- 
nobyl nuclear reactor show us oii fu- 
ture,” (June N&L) was very goodJjl am 
a pre-med student, and I’m worried 
about the direction science is gqing in 
today. The threat from nuclear reactors 
shows you that the idea of science help- 
ing the world solve its probl$ns has 
gotten lost It’s not only a ^problem 
about nuclear power. I worry gbout ge- 
netic engineering and other develop- 
ments in science. Many of the students 
in my class are going into medicine for 
a career, they want good money. I want 
to help people, to change conditions. 
Not many of them understand why Fm 
doing this... a 

Pre-m ed student 
Univ. of Dlinois-Chicago 


Readers 


unsafe for human lives... 

Marx never went against the workers 
when they destroyed the machines in 
the factory, but at the same time he 
understood that these machines would 
be the material means for creating a 
wholly new society. The question was 
and is in what way they will be con- 
trolled. 

Correspondent 
_ Milan, Italy 


FIGHTING GIVEBACKS 

The government and the corporations 
are so full of lies and trickery, and they 
try to use language to cover up what 
they’re doing. Look at Reagan — as soon 
as he came into office he changed the 
way the unemployment rate is calculat- 
ed. Now AT&T is offering us a conces- 
sions contract, with a multi-tiered wage 
system, but they’re not calling it “two 
tier”; they actually say they’re creating 
jobs!! 

They tell us no one will be forced to 
accept one of the lower-paid new jobs, 
but if we don’t want to take that lower- 
paid position after the one-year trans- 
ition period, we can “choose” to “sepa- 
rate ourselves from the company”! 
These games and tricks are teaching me 
how much this whole capitalist system 
is based upon a lie. 

Striking AT&T technician 
Los Angeles 


Thanks for your coverage of May 
Day (June N&L). Your view of the 
Haymarket events in Chicago corre- 
sponds to what I saw when I was there. 
1 also liked the fact that the reports 
had South Africa and Poland, plus 
meatpacking workers in Iowa ami Ne- 


Young activist 
New York City 


I’ve been looking at data for the U.S. 
economy in the 1970s. - Productivity 
(hourly output) rose on average less 
than 1.1% between 1969 and 1980, and 
actually fell during three of those years. 
This decline in productivity growth, 
which seriously worries bourgeois econ- 
omists, is closely connected both to the 
decline in the rate of profit (down 27% 
from the previous decade) and to the 
rapid introduction of automation in the 
1970s. -ri : 

Years of high net investment in dura- 
ble producers’ equipment (machinery) 
were followed by declining productivity 
growth. Automation hasn’t produced 
the results capitalism wanted. To un- 
derstand the data better. I’d be inter- 
ested in hearing from production work- 
ers about how they have responded to 
the new automation. 

Economist 
Univ. of Utah 


ASIAN CRISIS: THE PHILIPPINES... 

The dialogue with Philippine youth 
(May N&L) was very interesting, but I 
wish that the writer from Manila had 
been more specific about the furor over 
ideas on campus. The guerrilla move- 
ment is important there, but N&L 
doesn’t mention it much. It isn’t con- 
crete enough. Revolution isn’t just •‘peo- 
ple power,” but ongoing events. N&L 
should be harder on Marcos and the 
debt; you give a blurred picture of What 
Aquino is saying and doing. 

Veteran socialist 
Oakland, Calif. 
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The Chernobyl incident has naturally 
brought forth a lot of discusskm in Eu- 
rope not only on nuclear power plants, 
but on toe use and misuse of science 
and technology as a means of prod- 
uction. With this explosion we literally 
had the inhuman conditions that exist 
in the mines and factories floating 
aroUnd- the ; W6iid‘ in Clouds . 1 But this is * 
only one- example of how high-tech is 
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I heard a former missionary who just 
returned from visiting the Philippines, 
Sister Blaise, speak. She was stunned at 
the military presence all over the coun- 
try, and the continued daily deaths. 
“The revolution had no meaning” in 
many parts of the country, she said. In 
some places, the New People’s Army is 
the only government. She described a 
town in Davao where the people built 
the entire town themselves out of coral, 
provide their own health care sard are 
trying to solve the problems of poverty 



and unemployment themselves. In otl 
places such as Negros, sugarworkers t 
actually starving to death. Thousands 
workers struck 78 haciendas in Neg: 
in March to protest starvation wages. 

Sister Blaise stressed the difference 
the effect of the Aquino revolution 


Manila. There, a flood of new news] 

i E 


pers and information has resulted, 
there is also new antagonism amo 
groups working for social change, n 
that the unity around ousting Marcos 
gone. She described the Urban Povel 
Association in slum areas where l 
people are trying to deepen the revo 
tion. They protect their own neighb 
hoods by keeping the military out; l 
or 100 people will turn out in an insfc 
to protect each other. 

Activ 
Manhattan, ! 


... AND SOUTH KOREA 


What John Marcotte wrote on “C< 
ditions of labor in South Korea” (Ji 
N&L) was right. I have talked to sev 
al Korean students in the U.S. t 
year, and all of them say conditions 
their country are intolerable. The wo 
ers are driven like slaves in the fac 
ries (and most of them are U.S.-owne 
the students are spied upon and h 
assed for political protest on the ca 
puses. There will be an explosion 
South Korea, and the U.S. troops th 
will be in the tight spot. Already s 
dents say that U.S. soldiers have 
watch their step... 

/ Stud* 
§*» is Ann Arbor, Ml 
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DE BEAUV< 


It’s been years since Tread The S 
ond Sex by Simone de Beauvoir. I 
member that, as impressed as I was 
both her scholarship and her anal* 
abilities, I felt unsatisfied. Olga Dom 
ski’s column (June N&L) has articu 
ed some of my impressions. 

De Beauvoir described the condit 
of women throughout history as that 
victims, which we certainly have be 
But instead of emphasizing worm 
will, historically and internationally; 
challenge the status quo through ii 
viduai and group self-development, 
concluded that women as a whole h 
become so stunted in our ability to i 
our own lives creatively that our lib* 
tion should ultimately be provided 
enlightened men. This attitude app* 
to me to betray a lack of confidenc* 
what women have been, are, and 
be. 

Femi] 
Los Ang* 


WARS THEN AND NOW 


I was with the Vietnam Veter 
Against the War contingent at the V 
nam Veterans memorial demonstrate 
While apprehensive at first, I was 
prised to see how well the anti-War 
erans were received by both the o< 
Vietnam veterans and the croWd. 
reality of the event as I saw it 
pretty apolitical. It was so far remo 
from the TV coverage featuring Genj 
Westmoreland that I turned off the 
in disgust. That super-patriotism 
not what 1 saw on the afreets of Ch 
go. 

Anti-war acti 
Chic 


Reagan and Qaddafi, if they want 
fight, they should put the gloves or 
Caesar’s Palace and have it out. V 
should they send the young people 
to die for them? 

■ IS i : - ‘A j ; - ; * v Black yp 

■ Brooklyn, 1 
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MARXIST-HUNIANIST ARCHIVES ENLIVEN DISCUSSIONS 


What struck me about Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s “Open Letter to Paul Buhle” 
(June N&L) revolves around archives 
and what happens to oral history in the 
hands of intellectuals. Intellectuals seem 
to use oral history for the most mali- 
cious of purposes. It is shocking to see 
what an intellectual, especially a politi- 
co, does in an oral history interview. 
Raya calls our attention to the absolute 
fabrication that Grace Lee Boggs cre- 
ates in her interview, how she turns up- 
side down the facts of the split between 
Dunayevskaya and James. Oral history 
was originally developed as a way to re- 
capture the ideas and activities of peo- 
ple who were not always able to write 
down their thoughts and experiences, 
those who were deprived of the tools of 
writing by class society. Here it is 
something very different. 

The contrast to Dunayevskaya’s ar- 
chives (which I’m now studying), with 
its 10,000 pages filled with history and 
philosophy, could not be clearer. Du- 
nayevskaya presented the development 
of the idea of Marxist- Humanism in 
documents as they were written at the 
time, not as they were re-written later. 

Archivist 

Illinois 

♦ » » 

At a Soweto Day rally here a sup- 
porter of a Trotskyist organization 
bought a copy of Frantz Fanon, Sowe- 
to and American Black Thought. 
Then she began asking about Marxist- 
Humanism’s critique of Trotskyism, 
about Raya’s work with Trotsky in the 
1930s, and how the idea of Marxist-Hu- 
mankm emerged out of the critique of 
Trotsky. Her interest was genuine, and 
the discussion was good. What helped 
so much was that we could have the 
discussion while looking at Raya’s “Ret- 
rospective and Perspective” on her Ar- 
chives. It made the conversation much 
more concrete. 

Committe member 
. . Chicago 

. 'V v ♦ * * 

I’ve been following for almost 20 
years the activities and views of News 
and Letters Committees as expounded 
mainly by Raya Dunayevskaya. The 


basic postulates of Marxist- Humanism 
and the need to formulate a new philos- 
ophy Juked with practice are acceptable 
to me. But what I’m unable to compre- 
hend and detect in Raya’s theoretic- 
philosophic writings and her political 
commentaries is the question of how 
the comprehension and assimilation of 
Raya’s ideas by the workers, the op- 
pressed women, youth and minorities 
will turn them into an organized politi- 
cal force, able to intervene effectively 
in the revolutionary process and trans- 
form the capitalist jungle into an egali- 
tarian socialist society. 

Since you reject the “elitist vanguard 
party” concept — but unlike the anarch- 
ists you do not reject the Marxist con- 
cept of the state and the need of the 
oppressed to seize political power as a 
transitory stage to the classless-stateless 
society — you don’t point out by whom 
and how it is to be achieved politically 
and organizationally... 

- Nachnm Sneh 
Beer-Sheva, Israel 
# * * 

The Marxist- Humanist Archives — and 
in particular the period of the break-up 
of the state-capitalist tendency in the 
1950s, with Dunayevskaya breaking 
from C.L.R. James and Grace Lee 
Boggs — came alive to me in a new way 
recently in the course of a discussion 
with an activist who had been looking 
into different radical tendencies. 

He had been reading some material 
by Grace and James Boggs, and his 
comments on the American workers 
echoed their position — that workers are 
conditioned into the system, that 
they’re not political or revolutionary. I 
recalled the different reactions of Grace 
Boggs and Dunayevskaya at the time of 
Stalin’s death in 1953. The only voices 
of American workers that Boggs heard 
were those of workers who ignored the 
news of Stalin’s death and discussed 
hamburger recipes, whereas Dunayev- 
skaya elicited from Charles Denby the 
magnificent expression from his shop 
floor, “We have just the person to take 
Stalin’s place, our foreman.” The differ- 
ences have intensified since. 

Women’s Iiberationiat 
Los Angeles 


APPEAL FROM HAITI 

Organization Nationale de Defense 
de la Jeunesse (National Organisa- 
tion for the Defense of Youth) and 
our newspaper, Jeunesse en Action 
(Youth in Action) were founded this 
year in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Our 
main objective is to defend youths of 
all social strata (peasants, workers, 
students, unemployed) and especially 
to support them in those demands 
which we regard as honest and just. 

ORNADEJE has several affiliates 
around the country: in Gonaives, 
Cap-Haitien, Petit-Goave and Petite 
Riviere de rArtibonite. 

ORNADEJE and the paper Jeu- 
nesse en Action face many economic 
problems. For example, we have a 
debt of $800, staff who need salaries, 
many bills to pay, printing of the pa- 
per (which costs $600 every two 
weeks). In addition, we would like to 
buy a typesetting machine so that 
Jeunesse en Action can become a 
weekly. We hope for understanding 
and ask for urgent financial aid. 

Please send check to: 

Renan Hedouville 
Delmas 24: Rue Leaonabo #50 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


FREEDOM 

ROCK’: 

CONSPIRACY 

OF 

HOPE 


Amnesty International (AI), the 
worldwide human rights organization, is 
marking its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year. In June, it enlisted the help 
of some of the biggest names in rock- 
and-roll to take part in a six-city “Let 
Freedom Rock: A Conspiracy of Hope” 
concert tour, to raise public awareness 
about the organization and its goals. 

Hie six-hour concert was exhausting 
but inspiring. Musicians and fans gath- 
ered to have fun while remembering the 
inhumanity in this world and vowing to 
use our freedom — while it still exists — 
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to work for others. 

Some people were there just to see 
big names, but most of the audience 
seemed receptive to the message behind 
the music, and many visited the litera- 
ture tables for more information on Al. 
The organization’s objectives are: the 
release of all prisoners of conscience; 
fair and prompt trials for all political 
prisoners; an end to torture and execu- 
tions in all cases. AI publicizes the cas- 
es of political prisoners and torture vic- 
tims in all countries of the world, under 
all systems of gevemment. 

For ipore information about Amnesty 
International, please write: AIUSA, 322 
Eighth Ave., NYC, NY 10001. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

SALVADORAN REFUGEES 

The desolation in my country, El Sa- 
vador, is teriible. So many have been 
killed. I had to pay 20,000 Colonos 
(about $3500) to leave with my family. 
I’ve been here six months. In El Salva- 
dor, they picture life here in rose colors, 
but now I know how hard it is to sur- 
vive here. And of course the govern- 
ment here won’t give us asylum; that 
would go against their politics in my 
country. 

Salvadoran worker 
New York City 


AS READERS SEE US 

What I like about the paper are the 
great international articles. It gives me 
a good picture of what’s going on 
around the world. What I don’t like is 
that many of the articles are so deep 
that I really have a hard .time under- 
standing them. Sometimes I need a dic- 
tionary to read it I like the “Readers’ : 
Views” section. I always read Lou 
Turner’s column and the women’s page, 
but there are not enough articles on 
women of color. 

Subscriber 

Chicago 

♦ « * 

Who is your magnificent 14-year-old 
cartoonist? Let’s see more of his/her 
work in N&L! 

Reader 

GaUfoirnla 
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In-person report: Albert Market fire exposes Gambia crisis 


Serre Kunda, The Gambia — The Albert Mar- 
ket is a colonial building, thus the name becomes today 
a colonial symbol. It is situated in the central part of 
the capital city of Banjul and is the main centre of eco- 
nomic activity in the country. This market contains mil- 
lions of Dalasis (Gambian unit of exchange) worth of 
goods and cash. It also serves as the main centre for 
“gray marketeering.” 

This mighty building was one night swallowed in a 
'wild fire that started about 3:30 am. The market 


burned to ashes and left poor merchants with noth- 
ing ta count on again. This great havoc drove poor 
merchants to madness. One among the merchants 
was said to have fainted immediately when he ap- 
peared on the scene. 

The question has been: How can the whole market 
catch fire at the same time that a similar case was tak- 
ing place some 7 kilometers away from the city, at the 
Gambia Technical Training Institute? This convinced 
both the state and the people that it was sabotage. 

' ! 


U.S. 3M workers supported by S. African 3M strike 


San Francisco, Calif. — At the union hall of the 
local (ILWU 10) that spearheaded last year’s worker ac- 
tions boycotting , South African cargo, a new kind of 
worker solidarity meeting was held on June 7. It was 
about a solidarity action Black workers at 3M in 
Johannesburg staged in support of workers at 3M in 
Freehold, N.J. 

Stanley Fischer, President of Local 8-760 of OCAW, 
spoke of U.S. workers fighting the shutdown of 3M’s 
Freehold plant. Fischer said the 25-year-old plant was 
_ on a steady six-day week. 3M milked the plant, refusing 
to upgrade critical machinery and now is abandoning 
450 workers there. As a possible solution, Fischer talked 
of a need for a super-fund to retrain workers, like him- 
self, for whom there is no job that requires a skill he 
developed over 17 years. 

"> When searching for support from 3M workers interna- 
tionally, a response came last year when Emma Mashi- 
nini, head of the Commercial Catering & Allied Workers 
Union of South Africa, visited the U.S. and took OCAW 
T-shirts (“-3M DON’T ABANDON FREEHOLD”) back 
to 3M workers in Johannesburg. We then saw a video 
showing a spirited demonstration of 300 Black South 
African workers all wearing OCAW T-shirts. They 
risked their lives staging a four-hour strike on Feb. 27 
as they marched to deliver a declaration to 3M in sup- 
portPof their brothers and sisters in Freehold, 
i The next Speaker was greeted with a standing ova- 
tion. He was Amon Msane, a 3M shop steward for 
Commercial Catering & Allied Workers Union of South 
Africa (affiliated with COSATU). Here is some of what 
he said: 


Comrades, I greet you in the name of freedom-loving peo- 
ple of the world. I doubt you will see me ever again. I work 
for 3M. I am also based in community activities, presently 
working on June ISth (the 10th anniversary of the Soweto 
Uprising)'. In our union we believe in trying to put some 
flesh on the bones of international solidarity. That’s why we 
greeted with both hands the opportunity to show solidarity 
with Freehold. 

Corporations deal with us globally. We have to cement 
this link of international solidarity. We can’t fight corpora- 
tions with capital. We have to fight them with the power of 
labor. It is time we came together by withdrawing our labor 
and strengthening the power of labor. 

Some who are misinformed say Blacks will suffer if corpo- 
rations pull out due to divestment. "We have been experienc- 
ing pain long before companies came to South Africa. Com- 
panies like 3M came 30 years ago with the message that 
they are trying to help. In 30 years they have done nothing 
but strengthen the government of South Africa. We are in a 
fight against apartheid and are in great danger. Divestment 
will help in that fight. 

The National Education Crisis Committee has been creat- 
ed to arrange for June 16th. We are going to march to Pre- 
toria with T-shirts of all the banned organizations. On the 
18th we are planning to visit the graves of our fallen he- 
roes. The government has banned all meetings for June. We 
are preparing for confrontations. Brace yourselves for these 
events. COSATU and the new organizations again will test 
their strength. 

The dying mule of apartheid is kicking hard. We are not 
prepared to listen to all these banning orders and we ex- 
press our appreciation for all your support. 


BUCK-RED VIEW 
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Blacks on white campuses 


by Lou Turner and John Alan 

Late this spring, during the anti-apartheid protest 
< meetings at the University of Califomia-Berkeley cam- 
pus, many speakers mentioned the fact that each year 
, there are fewer and fewer Black students and faculty at 
‘UCB. This is not a trend that is peculiar to UCB alone 
; but a part of the dramatic drop in Black enrollment in 
: colleges and universities that started a decade ago when 
, the institutions of higher education began to slow down 
their recruitment of Black youth from the inner city 
ghettos. 

Since 1976, the peak year of Black undergraduate 
enrollment as well as the hiring of tenure-track 
Black faculty, there has been a 30-50% decline in die 
Black presence at every major white university in 
the country. 

University administrators have hastened to account 
T|®r this decline by pointing to severe cuts that the 
Reagan administration has made in federal educational 
grants and compensatory education programs that were 
set up to seek out and aid economically disadvantaged 
* youth. This, they say, along with the inferior education 
that Black youth received in the urban ghetto second- 
ary schools, is the main reason fewer and fewer Black 
students are in attendance. 

! However, a total picture of what is now happening to 
Blacks on the campuses of the elite universities cannot 
be ‘related wholly to Black poverty, to the incomplete 
educational foundation received by Black youth in ghet- 
to schools or even to the everyday presence of racism, 
no matter how subtle, that haunts the academic campus 
lives of Blacks. We need a historical/theoretical under- 
standing of its roots, as well as the class nature of 
American higher education. 

It can be said that Black education in this country, 
While it suffered from the domination of racism, as well 
as ihe domination of American capitalist interests, is at 
the 'same time closely connected to the idea of Black 
freedom. Thus, it has historically been a battleground. 

In our time the Civil Rights Movement and the urban 
mass revolts broke the racial barriers of the elite uni- 
versities,. sending for the first time in American history 
an depreciable number of Black students onto those 
campuses. Their entrance into elite education was a 
continuation of the Black freedom struggle. From the 
very beginning the Black student movement demanded 
that Black history be added to the curriculum. 

The idea of adding Black history to the curriculum 
drew the greatest ideological opposition from white aca- 
demics. Charges went around that such a course con- 
, . tkineS ideological bias, that it was mfused with reVokt- 
tionfcty commitment, and thus an educational disaster. 


The significance of Black history had become one 
of seeing the continuity of the Black struggle for 
freedom by unifying education and the idea of free- 
dom. This was the "theoretical” high point of the 
Black student movement. In content, it went beyond 
the withering criticism that white students had di- 
rected against the universities for being nothing 
more than the alienating extension of America’s cor- 
porate capitalism. 

In January 1969, News & Letters carried an editorial 
defending Black history on the ground that “this revolu- 
tionary Black consciousness will hopefully lead to a de- 
mand by white students that the real history of Ameri- 
ca...be taught in all schools. It is not Black people but 
especially white people who need to know the history of 
this country. This is not ‘educational reform’ but a part 
of the revolutionary movement.” 

Today, Black students at UCB feel that they are neg- 
lected or steered into courses that they, don’t want by 
aggressive white professors. But the original highpoint 
of the Black studies period still offers a new beginning. . 

Soweto Day march 

» ■' ' •• (continued from page 3) ^ * 

to me that until now there's just been a trading of 
faCeS.” ■ -> .if,.'. T- :>■ a,; i'J 

Many others, from countries as far away from each 
other, as Nigeria and Belize, -Ghana and St. Kitts, 
bought copies of Franz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought and took part in this exchange, giving 
new life to the three-way road of revolutionary ideas 
between Africa, the Caribbean and the U.S. June 14 in 
.the U.S. and June 16 in South Africa set the stage for 
new developments in a truly international setting. 

— Laurie Cashdan 

Haitian general strike 

A general strike shut down the capital, Port au- 
Prince, once again on June 10. Strikers were following a 
call by diverse Left and liberal opposition groups, in- 
cluding the Autonomous Center of Haitian Workers, the 
Committee for Democratic Unity, Women of Haiti, and 
others. The opposition groups are demanding the resig- 
nation of Duvalierist ministers in the National Govern- 
ing Council (CNG). The general strike followed weeks of 
demonstrations where barricades sometimes, .went > up, 
and people were killed by the army. 


BANJUL RESPONSE 

There have been lots of analyses as to the cause of 
the fire, both in local newspapers and on street corners. 
It has been said that the government made a secret 
conclusion that it was sabotage by an underground po- 
litical movement. Immediately, government forces were 
deployed in strategic places which were also rumored to 
have been a target for similar sabotage. Armed men can 
still be found in these strategic areas. 

The analysis made by the people confirms that it was 
sabotage by the government itself. Some people con- 
cluded the government did it so as to cripple the Gam- 
bian economy and/or to increase, their forces in the 
country by spreading false rumors that it was sabotage 
by a clandestine organization. This was why immediate- 
ly after the incident all the foreign diplomats were in- 
vited by the Banjul City Council to visit the site. Since 
then funds have been pumping in. In fact, the American 
Embass y promised to rebuild the market, and the Brit- 
ish Embassy also promised to participate; other embas- 
sies promised the same. 

UNRAVELING OF SENEGAL-GAMBIA? 

Since the launching of the Senegal-Gambia confedera- 
tion in 1981, which followed the 1981 coup and the in- 
tervention of Senegalese forces in the country, many 
agreements have been laid down, especially defense, se- 
curity and economics. On the economic level especially, 
little or nothing has been realized, and both the Sene- 
galese press and government have been accusing their 
Gambian counterparts of being slow with the whole 
process, which, of course, means the economic agree- 
ments. 

In the economic agreements, it is stated that there 
should be a common monetary union. Senegal is a 

(continued on page 10) 


• New expanded edition 

• Introduction /Overview 
by Lou Turner, John 
Alan and Raya Dunayev- 
skaya 

• Rene Depestre on Negri- 
tude 

• Ngugi wa Thiong’o on 
language and literature 

• Raya Dunayevskaya on 
revolution and counter- 
revolution in Grenada 
To order see literature 
list on page 7. 


BLACK WORLD 
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a single year in the United States. I was leading a strike 
against the school principal...She forced all to memorize 
Shytock’s speech, where he demands his pound of flesh...The 
story took place in 1924 in the Cregier public school in a 
Chicago ghetto. I credited my supposed bravery to the Rus- 
sian Revolution of November, 1917, which had burst upon 
the scene six years previously and had left an indelible im- 
pression on me of great doings, like equality and comrade- 


UBERTY AND BLACK THOUGHT 

That red coloration also extended to the Garvey 
movement, itself a product of the convergence of the 
Black mass migrations from the South that came with 
the cessation of European immigration at the outbreak 
of World War I, with the great influx of Blacks from 
tbp West Indies. 

Finally, it is because migration and movement have 
always been at the core of the African-American experi- 
ence that whether as trans-Atlantic trading in slaves, 
molasses and rum, as forced migration out of the South, 
o jc as immigration within the Black diaspora, the free- 
dom of movement and of ideas has molded the very 
form of Black thought. It is with that realization that 
Frederick Douglass’ 4th of July address of 1852 speaks 
to us, on the eve of the 4th of July/Statue of Liberty 
Centennial in 1986: 

What, to the American (Negro), is your Fourth of July ? J 
answer, a day that reveals to him, more than alt other days . 
in the year, the gross injustice and cruelty to which he is 
the constant victim. To him, your celebration is a sham; 
your boasted liberty, an unholy license; your national great- 
ness, swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing are empty 
and heartless; your shouts of liberty and equality, hollow 
mockery; your prayers and hymns, your sermons and 
thanksgivings, with all your religious parade and solemnity, 
are, to him, mere bombast, fraud, deception, impiety, and 
hypocrisy — a thin veil to cover up crimes which would dis- 
. grace a nation of savages. There is not a nation on earth 
j guilty of practices more shocking anil more ! bloody • than ate 1 
the people of these United States at this hbur. 
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YOUTH 


After Chernobyl: the questioning deepens 


by Sheila I. Fuller 

“The moment I heard of the Chernobyl nuclear disas- 
ter, I was terrified. I ran home after school to turn on 
the television news. The next day at school, people 
were making jokes about it. But I think it was a way of 
showing they were terrified. I kept thinking that almost 
any job in this society can be deadly. But it is very 
hard for us to talk about these questions because teach- 
ers and some students label you as if you are a Com- 
munist.” So spoke a Chicago high school student. 

He is not alone. In the past two months, we have 
seen the beginning of a wave of anti-nuclear demon- 
strations in the wake of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster 

• In West Germany, 40,000 walked for three hours 
through police blockades to demonstrate at the Brock- 
dorf nuclear power plant on June 8. 

• In Poland, thousands demonstrated in Warsaw de- 
manding full information on the Chernobyl nuclear dis- 
aster and the release of Solidarity leader Zbigniew 

; Bqjak. . 

• In Russia itself, even limited reports on the 60,000 
children from the Kiev area who have been relocated to 
“summer camps” could not hide the depth of youth 
questioning about the whereabouts of their parents and 
their own future. 

YOUTH IN THE U.S. 

And here in the U.S., youth are thinking of and act- 
ing against the danger of a nuclear holocaust. On May 
30, hundreds from all over the U.S. gathered at the Ne- 
vada test site near Las Vegas for a three-day protest 
against all nuclear testing. As one Utahan said: “We are 
concerned about the continued downward radiation 
dangers from the U.S. testing programs. In the last 
‘Mighty Oak’ test, two of the three containment doors 
in fire detonation tunnel failed to close. Radiation was 
leaked and two workers were irradiated. But the De- 
partment of Energy lied about all these events. We can- 
not take seriously their assessments that we are not at 
risk.” 

In New Hampshire, 1,500 blockaded the Seabrook 
nuclear plant which is adjacent to a beach where 
thousands swim everyday. They are continuing the 
protest against the opening of the plant this month. 

The new questioning among youth after the Cherno- 
byl disaster has not been recorded. Last month Gary 
Clark wrote his column for News & Letters on the 
youth opposition to Reagan’s war drive and the new 
questioning among high school students in Los Angeles. 
This month, I had a chance to share his column with 
some youth in Chicago to continue the discussion. 

AFTER THE LIBYA BOMBING 

One young divestment activist told me of his own re- 
action to fiie Chernobyl disaster: “I kept thinking of 
what a nuclear disaster would mean in Illinois where 
there are so many nuclear power plants around Lake 
Michigan. If a nuclear disaster happens here, that is the 
end of the Great Lakes water source. The nuclear in- 
dustry is not file only one that has no regard for hu- 
man beings. My brother, who worked for a chemical 
company, used to come home with bums on his arms 
every night. After Reagan’s bombing of Libya, my 
friends and I vowed that if the draft starts again, we 
would get arrested but not fight for the war machine.” 

Another anti-war activist, from De Kalb, told me of 

Youth in Revolt 

by Franklin Dmitryev 

Three fraternity members at Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty in Baltimore firebombed an anti-apartheid shanty 
there on May 24, severely burning Kevin Archer, one of 
three students inside the shanty at the time. Another 
shanty was destroyed May 26 at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. The administration of Dart- 
mouth College in New Hampshire demonstrated its 
disregard for human life by reducing the sentences of 
several anti-divestiture vandals. One student protesting 
the sentence reductions, Rajiv Menon, was arrested for 
trying to participate in commencement ceremonies from 
which he had been banned. 

About 200 African students marched through Beijing 
June 7, protesting racism in China. On May 24, 400 Chi- 
nese students attacked a group of African and other in- 
ternational students who were holding a party for Afri- 
can Liberation Day, 

* * * — 

Continuing student unrest in Nigeria was met by the 
dosing of at least 12 universities at the end of May. 
The protests spread like wildfire after police killed 19 
students at Ahmadu Bello University in Zaria. The stu- 
dents had been demonstrating against the suspension of 
two students who had helped organize a commemora- 
tion of students killed in protests in 1976. 

* * * 

Six young Czechoslovakian workers were sentenced to 
up to 20 months in prison in late April. The punish- 
ment was for putting up postern and painting slogans 
opposing the installation of Russian missiles in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


the new youth who had come to an anti-war teach-in at Under the impact of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster, 
his university after the bombing of Libya. “Many of us there is no doubt that youth, whether in Germany or 
are sure that we are not going to fight in Reagan’s war, Poland, whether in the U.S. or Russia, are questioning 

but we want to have a view of history and a world view not only nuclear power but the whole basis of this soci- 

to fight Reagan’s ideology — he that labels any opposi- ety. They are not waiting for Reagan or Gorbachev to 

tion to himself as pro-Libya or pro-Russia.” decide our fate but are beginning a deeper questioning. 

Reaganism seeks to silence Latino dimension 



New immigration police 


Los Angeles, Cal. — I work for a labor union 
which represents employees who work for the City 
Housing Authority, a federally-funded agency. The fed- 
eral government, through Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), has recently issued a ruling requiring all 
housing authorities around the country to check that 
prospective and current tenants in publicly- assisted 
housing are U.S. citizens. 

These regulations will be especially devastating in Los 
Angeles, with its large undocumented population. Any 
adult member of a household who is “illegal” may be 
forced into the streets beginning July 30. 

The union I work for has not taken a strong stand 
against these new regulations. It makes Housing Au- 
thority employees into immigration enforcement offi- 
cers! The union says it cannot afford to sue to stop 
these regulations, and it "hopes” some poverty law- 
yers will take this issue to court instead. 

This do-nothing stance is prompting many workers 

“Accuracy” in Academia | 

This spring I had the dubious distinction of bearing 
Reed Irvine, the far-right-wing founder of “Accuracy in 
Academia.” In its 18-month existence, fins group has or- 
ganized rightist students around the country to monitor 
the political orientations of their professors. It also pub- 
lishes a newspaper, Campus Report, which attempts to 
blacklist and vilify those with a Leftist political orienta- 
tion. I was interested in hearing Mr. Irvine’s presenta- 
tion because as a Marxist-Humanist sociology teacher, I 
am one of those Accuracy in Academia wishes to purge 
from the teaching profession. 

But as the meeting proceeded, the content of the dis- 
cussion became almost totally focused on abstract ques- 
tions of political tolerance. The audience of sociologists 
was absorbed in an attempt to convince Mr. Irvine that 
his project, if successful, would undermine the “free 
marketplace of ideas.” The assumption on the part of 
the sociology professors seemed to be, if only they could 
convince Mr. Irvine through an academic discourse of 
the errors of his ways, he would cease Accuracy in 
Academia’s attack on the American Left, 

What these sociology "experts” could not compre- 
hend is that Accuracy in Academia is a material 
force in Reagan’s America. Accuracy in Academia is 
not acting alone: it has close ties to many far-right 
groups and to the U.S. government, especially the 
Departments of Defense and Justice. The organiza- 
tion that constitutes the nexus for Accuracy in 
Academia is the Institute for Educational Affairs, 
which was founded by William P. Simon, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This institute funds such 
rightist college journals as the Centerpoint (University 
of Chicago), which received $27,955 from 1981-83. 

Some of the corporate sponsors of this group include 
Coca-Cola, Dow Chemical, General Motors, Boise-Cas- 
cade and Smith-Kline-Beckman. Its government connec- 
tions include Kenneth Cribb, who is a special assistant 
to Edwin Meese, and Robert Schadler, a top adminis- 
trator in the U.S. Information Agency. 

It is hardly sufficient for teachers or their organiza- 
tions to denounce Accuracy in Academia for the threat 
it poses to campus freedom of speech. The university is 
not some “free marketplace of ideas” but rather a bat- 
tleground where the struggles for minds occur. It is nec- 
essary for youth, women, minorities and workers to de- 
velop their ideas of freedom and organize not only 
against Accuracy in Academia but the whole right-wing 
organizational matrix out of which it emerges. 

—Sasha Hasan 


within the union to ask, why doesn’t the union protest 
these regulations or encourage union members to join 
the sanctuary movement? Already sanctuary movement 
support groups are picketing the Housing Authority of- 
fices. 

At a union meeting where these new regulations were 
discussed, one rank-and-file member stated: “I work in a 
project where over half of the tenants are undocument- 
ed. They are wonderful, hardworking people and it 
would be a crime for them to be put out on the street 
and made homeless. We should be getting involved to 
try and stop this!” 

Hopefully we will be able to stop this latest retrogres- 
sive move of the Reagan administration, and begin to 
change this society into a human one. 

—Sanctuary supporter 



A voice from El Salvador 

Los Angeles, Cal. — What I have learned about 
life here in the U.S. is that they give you slave wages 
and you have no rights. Right now I’m working two 
jobs, seven days a week, so I can pay my rent and ex- 
penses. It’s no different from anywhere else in the 
world. People want to do the work that is f ulfill i n g, to 
be able to think and not be a machine. 

I’ve been parking cars for seven years. I went to the 
unemployment office and said I was looking for a better 
job, but they told me I had no skills. When I came out, 
a man approached me and said he could get govern- 
ment money to send me to school for job training in 
tele-communications. I could earn $16 an hour. 

This man kept phoning me and saying, "You de- 
serve a better life,” so I went and took this test. 
They told me I passed, but that I needed training 
and I would have to pay some money. I took the 
course, but later they said they couldn't find jobs 
anymore. The system we were trained to operate is 
now obsolete. Bo after four months of hard studying, 
spending lots of money, thinking of really accom- 
plishing something — here I’m doing the same job 
again. 

My brother works at the airport. Parking-lot workers 
were told to go to immigration and get a “sticker” to 
wear that shows they’re “legal”. To me this is no differ- 
ent than what they did to the Jews in Nazi Germany, 
branding them like horses. The sticker has a picture of 
the Statue of liberty on it. What cynicism! My brother 
drew a picture of Reagan alongside Hitler. This is what 
Reagan means to us who have experienced his policies, 
both here and in El Salvador. 

—Salvadoran in the U.S. 

Navajo struggle continues 

Chicago, IL. — A recent meeting on the University 
of Hlinois-Chicago campus demonstrated that the strug- 
gle of the Dineh (Navajo) people for their land (see 
Shainape Shcapwe, “Native Americans in U.S., in Nica- 
ragua,” News & Letters, May 1986) continues. The 
meeting, attended by about 40 students, was held to or- 
ganize Support for the resistance to the forced reloca- 
tion of Navajo Indians which was to occur on July 8, 
1986. * 

A slide show presented at the meeting, called “In De- 
fense of Sacred Land,” told the history of the struggle 
between the Indian Tribal Council set up by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and those opposing the reloca- 
tion. Both the Dineh and the Hopi people are matri- 
lineal societies, and the slide show showed that much of 
the opposition to the tribal councils and relocation is 
led by the women. 

Over the past few months fire 500 families who have 
refused to leave their land have been harassed by the 
government and coal and uranium companies. The Air 
Force has been flying jet fighters over the Big Moun- 
tain area, creating massive sonic booms. The coal com- 
panies are using so much water to move coal off the 
reservation that the water table has dropped signifi- 
cantly. 

The Dineh, some of whom are sheepherders, are find- 
ing it more and more difficult to survive on the low 
water levels. In addition, the government has limited 
the number of sheep each family can have to where it 
is impossible for the families to make a liveable income. 

Although the government — for now at least — has 
called off its forced relocation of the Dineh that it origi- 
nally planned for July 7, the struggle at Big Mountain 
continues. As one Dineh woman said, “to leave our land 
is to lose the rhythm of the earth.” 

— UlpHunt 
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Xu Wenli, Chinese dissident 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Massive strikes in Belgium 

Throughout May and into June, the Belgian working 
class — both in the French-speaking South and the Flem- 
ish-speaking North — has been united, determined and 
militantly active by the thousands in a way seldom seen 
since World War II. The immediate issue is worker ou- 
trage against Reagan-type budget cuts and lay-offs. The 
conservative Wilfried Martens government wants to let 
healthcare costs skyrocket, while cutting unemployment 
benefits, raising the retirement age, increasing the 
length of military service and doubling university tui- 
tion. All this occurs at a time when unemployment is a 
staggering 14%, 500,000 out of work. 

The working class has strpck by the hundreds of 
thousands in recent weeks, haying to pressure its trade 
union leaders to act every stepi of the way. In the indus- 
trial town of Charleroi, railroad workers voted to send a 
message to their union leader, Vandenbroucke, demand- 
ing the "calling of. a national, unified labor action.” 
Everywhere, as in the defeated j 1983 general strike, “also 
against Martens,” the railroad! workers are in the fore- 
front. But this time the anger j and self-organization are 
deeper, as is the distrust of the! labor bureaucracy. 


Canadian meatpackers 

Meatpackers at Gainers in Ejdmonton, Alberta, have 
been locked in a bitter strike ] since the be ginning of 
June. Two years ago, the G aiders workers accepted a 
contract providing for a two-tier wage system and work 
rule changes in overtime, among other concessions. This 
year, they are refusing to give up anything. A week into 
the strike, on June 7, 3,000 Strikers and supporters 
marched on the Gainers plant inja line five blocks long. 

The^ strike has shattered the ' image of Alberta as a 
haven of “labor peace.” Striking workers of Local 280, 
United Food and Commercial Workers, turned out en 
masse to block busloads of scabs.] The Edmonton police, 
clad in full riot gear, responded with flying-wedge 
charges against the pickets to allow the scabs into the 
plant. At midweek, the company won a court injunction 
limiting the number and location of pickets. After over 
350 pickets were arrested the first week of the strike, 
the courts handed down a decision limiting the number 
of strikers picketing the plant to three per gate. In re- 
sponse, the next week over 7,000 j workers came to the 
plant to demonstrate their refusal to capitulate. 

Peter Pocklington, multimillionaire owner of Gainers 
and of the Edmonton Oilers hockey team, is a free en- 
terprise fungus common in the era of Reaganism. He 
has called the workers “terrorists” for striking and re- 
fusing to take his suggested “market value” wage of 
around $7.50 an hour. Scabs are bteing paid around $8 
an hour to break the strike. Of Pbcklington’s frequent 
references to the “days of Adam iSmith,” one striker 
said that was when workers slaved in sweatshops and 
children crawled through the mines.! The workers have 
renamed the Edmonton cops “Pocktington’s Private Po- 
lice,” and have drawn the line at the obvious attempt at 
union bdsting; .X' ! 

The collapse of Alberta’s oil boond has resulted in an 
unemployed army of around 100,000 in Edmonton and 
Calgary and, unfortunately, scabs for Pocklington. As 
capitalist labor laws now stand in Alberta, a company 
can shut down and lock out its workers, and then re- 
open with new workers, slave wages and no union. The 
striking Gainers workers clearly do not intend for this 
to happen, and Gainers could become the Canadian 
word for Hormel. 


(continued from page 8) 

member of the C.F.A. (Community Francaise Afrique) 
zone and, without a doubt, the C.F.A. Franc will serve 
i as the currency. The Gambian bourgeoisie is now more 
concerned with the political effects of changing the cur- 
rency to C.F.A. Francs. Thus, they are still dragging 
their feet. Senegal, being conscious of this, could em- 
bark on sabotage to cripple the Gambian economy, 
which is almost bankrupt and has virtually no foreign 
exchange deposits for imports. Since the Albert Market 
crisis the C.F.A. Franc is daily rising against the Dalasi, 
especially in the gray market. And goods are becoming 
cheaper in Senegal than in The Gambia. 

The prices of goods have been rising daily beyond the 
reach of the workers. At times the price of a bag of rice, 
which is the staple food in the country, is equivalent to 
two months salary of the average Gambian worker. The 
prices of almost all essential goods have risen up to 50% 
and more, and 1,000 workers have been terminated in 
different government departments. The gray market 
! also grew in strength, giving many problems to the 
I banks, which are seriously in need of foreign currency. 
]' Thus, the state becomes more repressive and confused. 

; <# * — Ba Karang 


Xu Wenli, former editor of the Chinese dissident jour- 
nal April Fifth Forum and a political prisoner for five 
years in Beijing, smuggled out to the world a 262-page 
manuscript titled “My Self-Defense.” It is dated Dec. 
12, 1984. A recently-published English translation begins 
with Xu’s description of the time between the govern- 
ment’s suppression of April Fifth Forum in 1980, and his 
own arrest in April 1981. Though the Deng government 
had already arrested and thrown in jail a large number 
of the dissidents who put out the hundreds of journals 
during Beijing Spring years, Xu reports that his serious 
theoretical discussons continued, particularly his cri- 
tique of the One-Party State and the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. 

Xu writes of meeting in that period with Wang 

Poland: arrest of Bujak 

On May 31 au- 
thorities arrested 
the Polish “Robin 
Hood,” Zbigniew 
Bujak, 31, original 
founder of the 
Free Trade Union 
at the Ursus trac- 
tor factory in War- 
saw, Solidarity 
leader, the best 
known member of 
the Temporary 
Coordinating Com- 
mittee (TKK) 
which has directed 
Solidarity’s under- 
ground activities 
since martial law 
was declared on 
Dec. 13, 1981. 

Bujak’s arrest is 
a blow to the 
TKK and the 
movement. Yet 
police have arrested many other Solidarity leaders and 
found they could not stop the movement. Instead, the 
trials themselves became a further embarrassment for 
them. Janusz Onyszkiewicz, Solidarity spokesman re- 
marked, “I am not sure whether Bujak on trial and in 
prison may not prove to be as much of a problem for 
the authorities as Bujak at liberty.” Signs of this be- 
came evident immediately; several thousand people 
gathered in Warsaw on June 2 and chanted Bujak’s 
name for 20 minutes, while in Krakow 1,500 who assem- 
bled to condemn Russia and the Chernobyl disaster al- 
tered the all-time favorite chant “There is no freedom 
without Solidarity” by adding “and Bujak.” 

Bujak himself understood the danger he was facing 
better than anybody. Yet when asked last January 
about his life he responded that he does what he does 
because he himself believes in it. The real danger of 
being in the underground, he warned, is not the fear of 
being caught or isolation, but “a ‘martyr’s complex’ of 
feeling one is sacrificing for others and thus thinking 
oneself better than the rest.” 

One of the last statements Bujak signed as member 
of TKK (dated May 13) pointed out that the Cheryno- 
byl accident only called attention to the widespread 
water, air, and soil pollution which is biologically endan- 
gering the nation. The struggle to free Zbigniew Bujak 
and other political prisoners goes together with the 
struggle against the regime on all other fronts: whether 
complete disregard for workers’ lives in factories or the 
austerity measures that are sure to be heightened now 
that Poland has been admitted to the International 
Monetary Fund. — Urszula Wislanka 


Mexican garment workers 

(continued from page 4) 

factories that are still working. Only those past 40 
can’t find work. We want to start cooperatives for 
these women. We have one registered with the gov- 
ernment; it started to make dolls. We are fighting to 
get another one registered — a factory where the work- 
ers stopped the boss from removing the machines and 
took over. But the government wants to control coop- 
eratives, just as it controls most unions. 

We celebrated International Women’s Day this 
March. The Triangle Shirt Waist workers left an ex- 
ample, they created an opening to women garment 
workers way back then. We’ve learned about other 
women who have struggled to liberate themselves. For 
example, the banners we carry in demonstrations re- 
flect changes in the lives of women. One is after a fa- 
mous painting from the Mexican Revolution of a 
woman in the doorway of a train. On our banner she 
is on the Mexico City subway. These pictures signify 
the changes in our lives and activities, our rebellion 
against the domination of the bosses and all the pres- 
sures we lived under. Here in Mexico, the women who 
took up arms in the Revolution are an example to us. 


Xizhe and Sun Weibang: "...I took the opportunity to 
discuss with the two of them some speculative 
thoughts about whether or not it might be possible, 
under socialism, to implement a proletarian two-or 
multi-party system...If we were going to have a 
proletarian two-or multi-party system, might we not 
first consider setting up a 'Chinese League of Com- 
munists,’ taking Marxism as our guiding ideology?..it 
would need |o be open and public, and on no account 
be clandestine...” 

The conclusion reached in several days of talks 
among themselves and with others was the need to 
keep this “ideological intercourse” going, which they did 
in the collectively-edited publication, Study Bulletin, 
which subsequently came out only five times. The first 
Bulletin began with an outline and bibliography for 
studying Marxism. 

Xu then describes his impending arrest with the April 
1981 arrival of the days commemorating the deceased, 
Qing Ming “the season for arresting people.” (During 
Qing Ming in 1976, which was after Chou Enlai’s death, 
April 5 became the “occasion” of the protest by 100,000 
in Tien Anmen Square. April Fifth Forum took its name 
from that demonstration.) Xu was picked up April 9, 

1981. He retells with irony his interrogators’ ignorance 
of the writings of Marx in the Communist Manifesto, 
which Xu called upon in his defense of “the matter of 
the ‘League’”: 

“Mars himself never opposed the proletarian two-or 
multi-party system, and he acknowledged this in fact. 
Moreover, the Manifesto of the Commununist Party was 
actually drafted for the ‘League of Communists’ at that 
time.” The investigator smugly reports he can’t find 
such statements in the Manifesto , and Xu writes: “I 
turned to the section of the Manifesto on ‘relations be- 
tween the Communist Party and other working-class po- 
litical parties.’ I informed him that here Marx specifical- 
ly states that the Communist Party by no means ex- 
cludes other working-class parties...” But the 
interrogator dismisses Marx and the Manifesto, saying it 
was written over 100 years ago and, at any rate, “...Chi- 
na has its own national conditions...” 

Xu also tells of his acute concern When the authori- 
ties make threats against his wife and daughter, and of 
the so-called trial he was finally subjected to in June 

1982, over a year after he was first taken from his home 
in the middle of the night. 

The walls of Beijing No. 1 Municipal Prison have not 
locked up this voice of opposition. Xu’s full manuscript 
was published earlier in China Spring (New York), and 
extracts from a partial English translation were printed 
this May in Index on Censorship, and also distributed by 
the Society for Protection of East Asians’ Human 
Rights, P.O. Box 1212, Cathedral Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10025. 

The Palestinian dimension 

The death count in the most recent fighting around 
the Beirut Palestinian refugee camps — Sabra, Shatila 
and Borj el Brajneh — has surpassed 100 dead and many 
hundreds more wounded. The Amal militias, supplied 
with Syrian arms, have besieged the camps. Amal has 
come into armed conflict with PLO fighters who report- 
edly have returned to the camps in the past year, where 
they have been joined by young Palestinians who were 
barely teenagers at the time of the 1982 camp massa- 
cres carried out by Christian militias under Israeli su- 
pervision- A year ago, Amal attacked the camps in a 
long and bloody siege and, then as now, Syria did noth- 
ing to stop it. 

In Beirut, the Palestinian refugees are the ones now 
paying the human price of the aborted civil war of ten 
years ago. For Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza 
strip, June marks the 19th year since the June 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. Now, for half its 38 years, Israel has 
been an occupying state power, in these lands as well as 
the Golan Heights and East Jerusalem. 

Palestinians in these occupied lands live under 
martial law, and last fall the government reimposed 
summary detentions and deportations, along with the 
bulldozing of homes of those suspected of "political 
violence.” Conditions of life are perhaps the worst in 
the crowded refugee camps of Gaza, where a third of 
the land in the area has already passed into Israeli 
control. 

A Palestinian lawyer in Gaza described living there in 
the 1980s: “I guess you could say we have fallen off the 
map.” Half the men and women workers (90,000) are 
forced into low-paying menial jobs inside Israel. Rashad 
al- Shawa, Gaza mayor kicked out by the Israeli mili- 
tary, likened the situation to Soweto: military humilia- 
tion, harassment and killings; provocations by racist 
Gush Emunim settlers; deteriorating conditions of life, 
from hunger and lack of housing to soaring unemploy- 
ment. He called Gaza a “slave market for Israel.” 

The Palestinians in the Gaza camps are sure that 
things must change. A teenager saw the future as “more 
crime, more punishment, more punishment, more explo- 
sion.” And a cab driver expressed the period to come, “I 
don’t know when the explosion will come, in two years, 
five or 20, but I know that it will come.” 

,’j - ... . . 
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III. ONCE AGAIN , REAGAN AND NATO , THIS TIME FOCUSED ON THE THIRD WORLD 


\ AM) THE PACIFIC 

I (continued from page 2) 

l The “success” of the Tokyo summit — the communi- 
que in which the summiteers approved U.S. military ac- 
tion against Libya on the ground of fighting terrorism — 
can, as we have shown, hardly veil their present open 
hostility to Reagan’s action where the NATO allies are 
directly involved, SALT II. 

Whether or not the Allies will slow Reagan’s ever-re- 
curring drive to abrogate SALT II, one thing is clear. 
Russia, as the other superpower, is at this very moment 
shoring up its influence in the Middle East, by having 
met with Syria and Libya and promising to continue 
rearming both. 

Reagan isn’t rushing to apply his so-called strategic 
defense against terrorism against Syria, which not only 
harbors many terrorists, but is directly involved (if not 
solely responsible for) the bombing of the West German 
discotheque for which the CIA claimed to have “irrefut- 
able proof’ that Libya was the guilty party. 

Thus, when Israel was sending up trial balloons about 
the possibility of war between Syria and Israel, the U.S. 
must have said, “Not this time.” 

The reason Reagan isn’t ready to attack Syria is 
because that could very well become the "incident” 
that proves the impulse for World War in. The nu- 
clear superpowers must ask themselves these ques- 
tions, even more so now that the U.S. has announced 
that it may not be "bound” by SALT n, and Russia 
may feel "bound” to go all out in arming for the nu- 
clear holocaust. 

In a word, Russia’s promise to sell arms to Syria if it 
is attacked cannot be anything as simple as what Rus- 
sia did previously, when Israel destroyed Syria’s SAM 
missiles in 1982. No one pan know, but it certainly is a 
possibility that' neither Reagan nor Gorbachev can ex- 



May Day march in El Salvador 


elude, that nuclear war could break out from a local 
war in the Middle East. This is what keeps the global 
situation heated up right now. 

The imperialist reach of Reagan’s militarism, whether 
we look at the Middle East, South Korea or any other 
part of the Third World, has its beginnings in the U.S 
domination over Latin America. 3 

Presently, it is in Nicaragua and El Salvador where 
Reagan has been intensifying his counter-revolutionary 
hold. Indeed, his desire to overthrow the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has made him christen the count- 
er-revolutionary troops, which he had bought, equipped 
and tried to send into battle, as “freedom fighters,” pro- 
: ' 

3. The greatness of the Black dimension can be seen at the point of 
the first expression of U.S. imperialism in 1898. The Black opposition 
was the only one to call it both imperialism and racism; the only one to 
organize the very first anti-imperialist leagues. (See American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, pp. 16-17.) 


claiming that he, too, “is a contra.” In El Salvador the 
murderous bombings of the countryside by U.S.-sup- 
plied and equipped planes have wrecked havoc. 

It has been the new revolutions in post-World War II 
Latin America and the whole of the Third World, in- 
volving peasant/worker/Indian/women, that have 
helped to give a new concretization and todayness to 
Marx’s continual search for revolutionary forces, a 
search he worked out anew in his last decade. 

It is upon this Third World that Reagan tries to 
impose his East-West — Russia-U.S.— context, adding 
only the phrase about "a fight against terrorism.” 
The industrialized nations’ acceptance of Reagan’s 
attack on Libya reveals their own imperialist toler- 
ance of such illegal acts when they are directed 
against Third World countries. 

The same was true in Chile during the years of the 
Allende government, when Nixon-Kissinger were direct- 
ing the overthrow of that legitimate Socialist govern- 
ment. The Chilean masses are still struggling today in 
mass protests against that U.S.-propped-up Pinochet 
dictatorship. In nearby Paraguay the emergence of open 
protest in the streets has shaken General Stroessner’s 
rule. In Guatemala, the May Day protests this year 
were the largest in the past seven years, and brought 
together unemployed workers, peasants and Mothers oi 
the Disappeared, who attacked the newly-elected Presi- 
dent Cerezo for capitulating to Reagan’s policies. 

The unfinished Latin American revolutions have had 
a long, contradictory history of great leaps forward and 
jolting halts. In 1937, Mexico’s Cardenas initiated the 
very first expropriation of American oil interests, na- 
tionalizing the oil industry. And yet the revolution re- 
mained frozen. 

The 1960s saw the fires of revolt sweep through Latin 
America under the impact of Cuba’s revolution which 
overthrew Batista and freed Cuba of American imperial- 
ism. The theoretical underpinning, however, for those 
revolts of the 1960s was based on Cuba’s attempt to 
substitute guerrilla warfare for social revolution, and the 
Army for the Party as the vanguard. That, too, was 
changed once Cuba attached itself to Russia. 

The 1970s opened a new stage in Latin America with 
the eruptions in Central America. It was then that we 
published our Political-Philosophic Letter on “Latin 
America’s Unfinished Revolutions” and, later, the bi-lin- 
gual pamphlet on Latin America’s Revolutions: In 
Theory, In Reality. 

Indeed, that decade of the 1970s opened a new stage 
not only in Latin America, but in South Korea. 

Our Draft Perspectives Thesis in 1980 was entitled 
“Tomorrow is Now” (N&L, June 1980), and centered on 
events in both South Korea and Latin America. We had 
been showing the ever-deepening stage of revolt that 
had been occurring in South Korea, beginning in 1978. 
We stressed, both that year and next, not only how 
widespread was the student revolt in terms of universi- 
ties and cities, but how many successful strikes had oc- 
curred in a country where strikes were illegal. They in- 
cluded miners in Sabuk and steelworkers in a sit-in 
strike in Pusan. The universities in revolt included the 
Ewha Women’s University. 

The climax, of course, was the Kwangju uprising 
of four days in April, 1980. The counter-revolution 
which put down that revolt was not just Korean. The 
U.S. Army approved the withdrawal of all Korean 
troops from the U.S.-Korea Joint Command to crush 
the Kwangju uprising in a bloodbath. 

In Secretary of State Schultz’s recent visit to South 
Korea, though he supposedly came to criticize Chun 
Doo Hwan on human rights, he turned his back on the 
new revolutionary demonstrations that were occurring. 
His trip demonstrated all over again the pivotal role 
South Korea has played as a determinant in the whole 


U.S.-Russia global struggle for single world domination. 
The revolt that is now seething dates itself back to the 
Kwangju uprising of 1980, which had not been crushed 
but only driven underground. 
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new 1986 upsurges which revealed that “Korea is ; 
Breeding a New Kind of College Radical,” who studies 
Marx seriously and whose study groups are inseparable 
from the new intense activities. ‘f 

We had earlier learned from a South Korean exile 
that South Korean youth .are looking philosophically for 
a revolution that would overthrow not only their mili- 
tary dictatorship, but would clear the ground for a new 
society that differed both from North Korea and from 
South Korea — totally different from either East or 
West. They refuse to believe that there is a choice only 
between Russia and the U.S. as forms of government 
because they are searching for new human relations. 
One such underground group had actually got hold of t 
and discussed Philosophy and Revolution. This, to >■ 
them, showed genuine human relations that differed not 
only from those in the U.S. and Russia but also from 
those in China. 4 

The ongoing revolts in South Korea, on the one hand, 
and Schultz’s counter-revolutionary journey this jsear, 
on the other, make it necessary to look all the way back 
to the Korean War of 1950, this time centered on the 
fact that that was the first time the U-S. was confront- 
ed with the fact that some U.S. soldiers, Blacks espe- 
cially, did not recognize the “enemy” as Korean, but 
rather as their own U.S. officers. Indeed, they intensi- 
fied the whole Black struggle against racism in the 
United States. 

What distinguishes the late 1970s and early 1980s re- 
volts, whether Caribbean, Latin American, African or 
South Korean — is the fact that the masses’ opposition 
to their own rulers was inseparable from their opposi- 
tion to U.S. imperialism, even as the East European re- 
volts were directed against Russian imperialism. 

Ever since the late Brezhnev announced his Doctrine 
for the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia to crush the 
Prague Spring’s search for “socialism with a human 
face,” the Russian counter-revolutions in East Europe 
have never stopped. In 1981 they found a “native” Pol- (- 
ish dictator, Jaruzelski, to crush the independent Polish 
trade union movement, Solidamosc. Again, instead of 
crushing it, they only drove the movement deeper un- 
derground. This month they finally succeeded in captur- • ? 
ing Zbigniew Bujak, who had eluded them for nearly 
five years since the proclamation of martial la$ On * 
June 14, Anna Walentynowicz, the crane operator whose 
dismissal in 1980 had touched off a nationwide strike 
that led to the creation of Solidamosc, was also arrest- 
ed along with 30 others. » 

4. See Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions for a further discussion of tins point. 


IV. HISTORIC TURNING POINTS ON THE “ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTION” AND OUR , 


1986-87 PERSPECTIVES 

Turning points in the objective situation have a way 
both of shaking up the world and putting attitudes to 
objectivity to the test. History, as the remembrance of 
things past that recorded the event when ongoing, illu- 
minates the future in the present. 

The March 24 fait accompli by U.S. imperialism in 
the Gulf of Sidra divided the attitude of even the Left 
towards that criminal act. It was not that all of them 
weren’t against the act, but they did not show what 
they were for. Marxist-Humanism, as organization and 
as paper, felt it imperative to articulate our distinctive- 
ness, to show what we were for, to react by acting as if 
we had a daily press. That is to say, we introduced 
changes in the assigned lead and editorial of the April 
N&L to reflect the changed world. 

It was clear the world had not waited for the actuali- 
zation of the proposal to transform N&L into a bi-week- 
ly. Marxist-Humanism responded to Reagan’s March 24 
foray into the Gulf of Sidra as it happened with: 

1) The “Special, Special, Special” letter written to the 
organization on March 27;® and 


5. It Was that type of alert to the changed world situation that dictat- 
ed our response in 1961 when we opposed the Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba with a Political Letter which initiated a whole series of Weekly 

Political letters. . 


2) A lengthier Dear Colleagues Letter to the Resident 
Editorial Board-National Editorial Board, written on 
April 10. 

These two letters produced such serious responses 
from our labor editor, our West Coast organizer, and a 
columnist for Our Life and Times that it was decided 
to make the Dear Colleagues letter available to the 
whole organization, and to issue a “Pre-Pre-Convention 
Discussion Bulletin” dated May 1. May 1 was also the 
time that new doors were opened to us in Chicago with 
the events around the 100th anniversary of Haymarket. 
Nor were the new openings restricted to Chicago; we 
met there with national and international visitors. 

As the Call for the Convention pointed out, the or- 
ganizational pivot this year— the proposal to transform 
News & Letters into a bi-weekly — makes it necessary 
to take a look at the three paths we mapped out as the 
road to it: 

1) News and Letters Committees held Work- 
shop/ Classes that asked each reporter to write a brief 
two-page article for N&L on some objective event that 
happened the week of the. class. 

2) News and Letters Committees planned outreach 
with new collectivities for trips made abroad, with the 
aim of establishing relations with revolutionary groups 
as well as the projection of Marxist-Humanism, espe- 
cially as related to the possible publication of our theo- 


retical works in other languages. 

3) We saw both the trips and the writing for the pa- 
per as ways of carrying out what we need to do to be- 
come practicing dialecticians. As we know, the objective 
situation put us to the test before the year we had set 
as our deadline. 

Though it was impossible to carry out the new kind 
of trip to Appalachia we planned this year, trips to 
Mexico and Spain were achieved, and the trip to India 
will also take place. All our trips opened new doors for 
Marxist-Humanism. With the new Mexican edition of S 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s liberation and Marx’s ■"« 
Philosophy -of Revolution, we now have all three of 
our major philosophic works in Spanish translation. 
This takes on new significance in 1986, the 50th anni- 
versary of the Spanish Revolution, to which the latest : 
expansion of our Archives Collection 6 has now traced 
our roots. 

The greatest of all achievements, however, cam# not •' 
from our outreach this year but from the outreach to 5 
us. It came from actual revolutionaries in ongoing revo- q 
lutions in Haiti, the Philippines, South Korea and » 
South Africa. In a word, spontaneity, too, reaches out b 

: — r — — 

6. See especially Vol. XII, “Retrospective and Pi 
the Raya Dunnyevskaya Collection: " 

Century of its World Development. 
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(continued from page 11) 

philosophically, internationally. That it reaches to 
Marxist-Humanism is surely no accident, as we have 
been theoretically digging deep into the whole post- 
j World War II period that extends into our day. 

This year’s Call for the Convention focused also on 
the 1982-83 period that our production worker-editor, 
Charles Denby, considered crucial because with the 
publication of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, we now had a 
trilogy of revolution. Indeed, new editions of both 
Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion were also published for the Marx Centenary. 

The 1983 extensive Marx Centenary tour that fol- 
lowed, resulted in the addition of new paragraphs on 
the Black Dimension and on Women’s Liberation to the 
completed book. These in turn opened new doors to us 
in both movements. Denby asked us in 1983 to incorpo- 
rate the new paragraph on Black as central to the new 
1983 Introduction to the Resident Editorial Board state- 
ment, American Civilization on Trial, which traced the 
American revolution both historically and currently. 

The whole question of organizational responsibility 
for the full body of Marxist-Humanist ideas became 
inseparable from the dialectics of revolution. Indeed, 
in gathering the 35-year collection of writings on wom- 
en’s liberation, we chose to entitle it Women’s Libera- 
tion and the Dialectics of Revolution. Chapter XI of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
J Philosophy of Revolution, “The Philosopher of Perma- 
nent Revolution Creates New Ground for Organization,” 
had made it clear that the question of dialectics of rev- 
olution and dialectics of organization were inseparable 
to Marx. As our 1986 Convention Call puts it: 

“It is true we have not worked out Dialectics of Or- 
ganization: Philosophy, the ’’Party,” and Forms of 
Organization Born Out of Spontaneity. But “The Phi- 
losopher of Permanent Revolution Creates New Ground 
for Organization” will be its ground. Indeed, it is this 
which has permeated our organization from its begin- 
ning.. .Instead of proclaiming ourselves ‘a party,’ News 
and Letters Committees concentrated on that missing 
link, dialectical philosophy.” 

All our writings focus on the Great Divide Lenin cre- 
ated in 1914, not only by attacking the betrayal by the 
; Second International, but by doing so philosophically. 

‘ Lenin had dug into Marx’s roots in the Hegelian Dialec- 
. tic with his Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic, 
which, however, he did not publish. When it finally ap- 
peared in full in Russia in 1929, it revealed what a 
shock of recognition Lenin had experienced in seeing 
the revolutionary nature of the dialectic: “Movement 
and self-movement... Who would believe that this is the 
core of Hegelianism?” 

‘ That was the philosophic leap Lenin had made from 
rejection of philosophy to seeing it as a key to the theo- 
ry of revolution. Indeed, instead of subordinating philos- 
ophy to economics, Lenin concluded: 

“It is impossible completely to understand Marx’s 
! Capital, and especially its first chapter, without having 
thoroughly studied and understood the whole of Hegel’s 
Logic. Consequently, half a century later none of the 
Marxists understood Marx!!” 7 

The following year Lenin re-read Marx’s Critique of 
the Gotha Program. By the eve of the 1917 Russian 
Revolution, Lenin’s profound grasp of Marx’s central 
| point in his Critique on the imperative need to destroy 
| the capitalist state, together with his witnessing masses 
in motion destroying that state, resulted in the actual 
manifesto of the Revolution. Lenin called it State and 
Revolution. He did not, however, relate Marx’s critique 
of the German Workers’ Party to his own vanguard 
concept; he left out of State and Revolution the whole 
question of organization. 

Tbf burning question of our day on Organization can 
no longer remain suspended. The whole question of 
forms of organization, its dialectic, poses the determi- 


7. See Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 180 
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nant question: Who or what carries the organizational 
responsibility for the philosophy of Marxist-Human- 
ism? Activities and the process of philosophic develop- 
ment loom as inseparables now that we are working out 
Dialectics of Organization: Philosophy, the ’’Party,” 
and Forms of Organization Born out of Spontaneity. 

Whereas that book may not be finished for two years, 
the organization has always been brought into the proc- 
ess of working out the ideas of every book. The bi- 
weekly is a test of how rapidly we respond to today’s 
myriad crises. But, as crucial as the bi-weekly is for the 
year 1986-87, it is not a Universal; it is not the whole of 
the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism. It is the body 
of ideas of Marxist-Humanism that has been the deter- 
minant in all of our activities and writings — whether in 
the paper, in the pamphlets, in the books, in the mass 
activities we have participated in and sometimes initiat- 
ed. 

No pamphlet of the 1960s or the 1970s was only a re- 
cording of what somebody said — whether that be Work- 
ers Battle Automation, Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves, Notes on Women’s Liberation, or the bi- 
lingual pamphlet on Latin America’s Revolutions, 
which centered around their unfinished nature. 

Take the activity of the Freedom Riders of the civil 
rights movement at the time Marxist-Humanist Free- 
dom Riders were in jail. They recorded voices of other 
Freedom Riders, established relationships that conti- 
nued when they were freed, showing their fellow Free- 
dom Riders the editorial in an issue of N&L on the 
Smith Act and the McCarren Act. Freedom Riders who 
read that editorial experienced such a shock of recogni- 
tion that their actions and achievements were related to 
the ideas articulated by News and Letters Committees, 
that it was suggested that this editorial be included in 
our pamphlet, Freedom Riders Speak For Themselves 
(1961). 

Or take Workers Battle Automation (1960), in which 
Charles Denby succeeded in getting other workers to 
collaborate in the whole process of working out that 
pamphlet. Even there, it was the Resident Editorial 
Board which worked out a framework to include not 
only production workers, but a white collar worker who 
said, “I’m not a production worker...I work with com- 
puters...The machine does 'a sort of mental process for 
you.” 

The whole question of artificial intelligence and ma- 
chines that supposedly think, but dehumanize the hu- 
man being was inseparable from Automation — be it in 
mining, in auto, in steel, in the office, or in medicine. 
Two worker-leaders in our organization— Charles Denby 
and Angela Terrano — had such different views on Auto- 
mation that it became imperative not to close discus- 
sion. Thus, we published both of their views in the 
same pamphlet. Besides having the voices of production 
workers from different fields, the pamphlet also includ- 
ed the computer specialist quoted above, the M.D. col- 
umnist from News & Letters, and a youth who articu- 
lated her anger at relationships in this society: “I don’t 
want to wait to be 21 until I am treated as a human 
being.” It is these kinds of attitudes that we wish to 
permeate the bi-weekly. 

Everything centers around organizational responsibili- 
ty for Marxist-Humanism. This rests on the self-disci- 


pline needed for the eoncretization of that philosophy, 
be it in actual activities in mass movements as well as 
analyses, in journalism and in financial responsibility, 
outreach as well as projection. These are all tests that 
are demanded by the objective situation for any serious 
revolutionary on the long, hard road to revolution. 

Self-discipline is not the absence of discipline; it is 
the absence of an order to be disciplined. Self-disci- 
pline is bora out of the Idea of Freedom as Absolute 
and History as not only past, but history-in-the-mak- 
ing which Marx saw as the actualization of freedom, 
its struggles throughout human development. The 
long, hard road to revolution cannot be achieved if 
.History is skipped over; history-in-the-making, as 
well as in the past, is inseparable from the self in the 
self-determination of the Idea of Freedom. 

It was no accident that it is precisely in the post- 
World War II period that Marx’s Humanist Essays 
were re-discovered and the imperative for revolutionar- 
ies became working out the relationship of these essays 
to our age. 

Our present activities in fighting Reagan’s retrogres- 
sionism, whether they be activities we initiate, or 
whether they be our participation in the mass move- 
ments around the anthjtmke struggles, the Black fight 
against racism, women’k liberation struggles, or the 
youth struggles in education, were always a matter of 
not separating activity from theory, or finances from 
philosophy. 

Last year the objective/subjective situation made it 
imperative for us to issue , an expanded edition of the 4 
1978 pamphlet on Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought, with a new Introduction/Overview 
and our Political- Philosophic Letter on “Grenada: 
Counter-Revolution and Revolution,” as well as the es- 
says on Negritude by Rene Depestre and Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o. Non-members together with members raised a 
special fund for its publication. The relevance and the 1 
urgency of this decision has since been demonstrated by 
orders direct from South Africa for this new 1986 edi- 
tion. 

To actualize our perspectives for this year, we need: 

1) A minimum Sustaining Fund of $35,000. 

2) Rigorous preparation, during the period between 
the end of! the Convention and the end of the year, in 
each Local as well as at the Center, for the new kind of 
brevity-yet-totality demanded by an eight-page newspa- 
per every two weeks. 

3) Finally, the National Chairwoman is to be assigned J 
to take tins period, before the bi-weekly begins, to con- 
centrate on the writing of Dialectics of Organization. 

It is impossible to predict the precise date, place, and 
all the revolutionary forces of a spontaneous outbreak,- 
whether it is the American Revolution or the beginning 
of the world revolution. This makes it imperative to be 
theoretically prepared for the act as well as the cease- 
less movement that arises to determine the unity of 
theory and practice which creates the ground for totally 
new human relations. 

That is what makes it imperative to concretize Marx’s 
concept of “revolution in permanence” for our age. 


— The Resident Editorial Board 
June 17,1886 
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ya — ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN S LIBERATION AND MARX’S PHILOS- 
OPHY OF REVOLUTION and WOMEN’S LIBERATION AND THE DIALEC- 
TICS OF REVOLUTION — both for only $24, and receive a free 
subscription to NEWS & LETTERS, the Marxist-Humanist newspaper. A 
savings of $5.50. 

Order from News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Ban. 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 
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Computers 
only deepen 
the crisis 



by John Marcotte 

Computer-integrated manufacturing, or CIM, is the 
latest brain-child of the capitalist ideologues. FYilly au- 
tomated and robotized factories are supposedly going to 
save capitalism’s falling profits. Business Week of 
March 3, 1986 wrote glowing reports about LTV Corpo- 
ration’s $10.1 million “factory of the future.” Its eight- 
machine system, all linked through a central computer, 
has been making 564 different parts for the B-l bomber, 
24 hours a day, six days a week, since July 2, 1984. 

1116 great thing about these factories, the article 
Crowed, was that, “because labor costs would be virtual- 
ly zero,” they would bring “a crashing halt to the mad 
chase after cheap foreign labor.” There would be no 
need for any workers at all, U.S. or "foreign”! 
BANKRUPT POLICIES 

That was written in March. On July 17, LTV de- 
clared bankruptcy (See story from LTV worker, p. 3). Is 
that how CIM will save capitalism? It’s incredible but 
true that, ever since Marx’s day, capitalist ideologists 
have never understood that only living, human labor is 
the source of all value and surplus- value — their profits. 
They gloat that “labor costs are now as little as five 
percent and usually no more than 15 percent of total 
costs” of production, and they want to keep pushing 
that down. But the more they rush to automate and do 
away with labor* the deeper the crisis. 

In New York, in the U.S., they have got us about 
as far down as they are going to. As factory jobs 
[disappear, how long do they think Blacks will put up 
[with permanent unemployment rates twice that of 
'whites? And Karen Nussbaum of the "9 to 5” union 
predicts that clerical workers will now be “the next 
generation of dislocated workers” because of auto- 
mation. 

(continued on page 3) 



Black World 


Chicago’s 
‘leaders’ and 
its racism 


by Lou Turner 


What is one to make of the conspiracy of silence of 


Chicago’s Black political leadership toward the Klan 
rally held in Marquette Park on June 28 which drew 
some 2,000 supporters, 20 years after Martin Luther 
King was stoned leading a march through that same 
Southwest Chicago area? 

The potentially explosive situation in Marquette Park 
the day that a handful of civil rights activists encoun- 
tered a mob of racist whites was only the beginning. 
The racist climate intensified over the 4th of July week- 
end with the firebombing of the home of a Black family 
in nearby Gage Park, with the white assault on a Black 
marching band at a 4th of July parade in suburban Dol- 
ton and with the racist murder of a young Black man in 
Zion, 111. Clearly the most virulent forms of racism have 
increased, not diminished, in the Chicago area over the 
last 20 years. All this raised the most serious questions 
about this city’s Black leadership. 

King left Chicago, disillusioned by its Black leader- 
ship. Are we again witnessing the capitulation of that 
leadership on the narrow rationale that grass-roots civil 
rights confrontation over such racist acts is “out of 
step” with the political expediency of staying in power? 
CRISIS IN BLACK LEADERSHIP 

The truth of the matter is that the Marquette Park 
Klan rally and anti-Klan protest has elicited little or no 
political and editorial opposition from either the white 
press or the Black political leadership of Chicago, ex- 
cept when the newly elected Black alderwoman for the 
Southwest 15th Ward took the naive and misguided 
position of attacking the Black civil rights groups, the 
Martin Luther King Movement and the Crusaders for 
Justice, who were determined to march through Mar- 
(continued on page 8) 



Steelworkers , meatpackers, autoworkers 


Labor’s new battlegrounds 


from steelworkers to meatpackers, from city workers to 
nurses. Thus: 

• Steelworkers at “bankrupt” LTV Steel found medi- 
cal and retiree benefits cut off. They went on the picket 
line only to be meet with club-wielding police (See LTV 
steel story, page 10). 

• Meatpackers at Oscar Mayer in Chicago find them- 
selves locked out. But instead of waiting around, they 
have organized daily informational picket lines at the 
plant, are organizing rallies, boycotts and unity with 
other meatpacking workers (See Oscar Mayer story, 
page 8). 

• Nurses facing cutbacks and increased work loads 
have hit the bricks in Chicago and have the support of 

(continued on page 10) 


by Andy Phillips 

“Why don’t people see that capitalism is always 
asking for something back. No matter what work- 
ers give back, they never gain in the process.” So 
spoke a working woman in Oklahoma. She con- 
tinued, “Let’s face it, if Big Business does make it, 
we little people are tire backbone. Yet these com- 
panies want give-backs in good and bad times. 1 
believe workers have to make it stop, because it starts 
and stops with us. We need to stand up for the whole 
human race and pull together. I say go for it, Strike! 
and take back what belongs to all workers. Let’s start 
before we’re all taken down with capitalism.” 

The push for give-backs and the determination of 
workers to fight back are seen in so many kinds of labor 


See Editorial: Reagan and two South Africas, page 5 


Workers in a gold mine near Catonville, South Africa. 


Haitian youth: Scorned and Abandoned’ 

Editor’s note: Haitian students have just ended a 46-day versives, communists, etc It should be noted that this 
general strike , which had protested the continuing presence in type, of accusation was often used by the Duvaliers and 
the government of the Duvalierist Col. Williams Regala, their .assassins every time it was necessary to eliminate 


linked to political assassinations, and of Reaganomics advo- 
cate Leslie Delatour, who wants to sell off government-run in- 
dustries to private capital. On June 10, students and their al- 
lies created a successful general strike which shut down the 
capital for these same demands. The students continued their 
strike until July 23. Below we print an in-person report from 
our Haitian correspondent. 

Port-au-Prmce, Haiti — It is generally agreed 
that all societies are composed of adults as well as 
youths, and that in our country, with a population of 
about six million, there are slightly more than three 
million youths. Indeed, recent political events which 
have marked national life and which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Duvalier dictatorship show clearly 
that youth represent the true strength of the country 
and that the youth can play a decisive role in the fu- 
ture of Haiti. Following this perspective, youths from all 
nine geographic regions and from all social categories — 
peasant, working class, student and unemployed — organ- 
ized themselves in order to uproot (dechouker) Duvalier 
after 29 years of despotism. 

However, up to now the leaders do not see the impor- 
tance of the role of youth in the socio-economic and po- 
litical development of the country. Our youth are, 
therefore, viewed with scorn. They are abandoned to 
their own devices. An example of this is the strike 
called by the National Federation of Haitian Students 
(FENEH). Indeed, ever since June 5, Haitian universi- 
ties have been on strike to demand the resignation of 
two anti-people and anti-nationalist government offi- 
cials: Interior (Police) and Defense Minister Williams 
Regala, and Economic and Finance Minister Leslie De- 
latour. 

However, the demands of the students have not even 
been considered by the government leaders. Therefore 
no concession has been made. The national leaders pre- 
ferred to turn a deaf ear. Instead of negotiating with 
the students, they accused them of being agitators, sub- 


a Haitian nationalist whom they considered to be a 
troublesome element. 

Under these conditions, is it not correct to say that 
we are in the presence of Duvalierism without Duva- 
lier? 

It is necessary to affirm that, according to the UN 
Charter, all individuals can choose or advocate their po- 
litical ideology. Therefore, this is a fundamental human 
right. 

Another case that must be mentioned to show the 
abandonment of the youth is what is happening with 
the baccalaureate examination. Indeed, on July 21, the 
baccalaureate exams (first and second parts) began in 
Port-au-Prince and in some provincial towns; 20,722 
candidates took the exam. ■ 

(continued on page 11) 


Journeys Through the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives — Eugene Walker reviews Vol. 
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Three revolutionary Algerian voices 


by Neda Azad 


That the counter-revolution that came from within 
the Algerian revolution of the 1950s and 1960s has not 
crushed the idea of freedom is seen in three new voices 
from Algeria: the poet and playwright Kateb Yacine, 
the women’s liberationist Nadine Claire, and the author 
of a A Wife for My Son, Ali Ghalem. All have recently 
Spoken out on women’s fight for freedom 24 years after 
the revolution against French colonialism.* 

Yacine, a freedom fighter since 1945 when, at the age 
of 15, he participated in the first anti-colonial demon- 
stration at Setif, develops the relationship of language, 
revolution and women’s liberation. Speaking of the 
1980s he says: “The first resistance to the so-called 
Muslim Brethren came from girls, from women students 
at Ben-Aknou University’s halls of residence. It is no 
accident that it is girls that resist best.” 

Yacine refuses to write his plays in literary Arabic, 
which most people do not understand, and fights to 
keep the Berber language, Tamazigh, alive. He says: 
"Language and religion are used to truss people up. 
I’m neither an Arab nor a Muslim. Pm Algerian. 
Let’s first come to terms with Algeria. ..Two 
wounds— language and the status of women— opened 
up at the same time and in the same year, 1980. It 
was more than a coincidence...If these two problems 
are not settled, Algeria will not, cannot be.” 

It is women’s fight for freedom that compelled Ali 
Ghalem’s A Wife for My Son as well. He tells the story 
of a young Algerian woman who is forced to enter a tra- 
ditional Muslim marriage, becomes conscious of her po- 
tentialities and rebels against her life of unfreedom. We 
follow her through the ritual of the wedding bath and 
the humiliating “vaginal examination,” and of the wed- 
ding night where she meets her husband for the first 
time and is brutally introduced to sex. 

WOMEN AND YOUTH FIGHT BACK 

Ghalem gives us glimpses of the youth opposition in- 
side Algeria. High school women go on strike to end the 
“medical control of virginity.” They demand, in their 
leaflets and actions, the right to divorce, “to free choice 
of partners,” and seek the “abolition of parental and 
marital tutelage” as they join striking working women. 

Ghalem is not writing fiction. Nadine Claire, active in 
the movement since the age of 16, shows us why both 
Ghalem and Yacine are compelled to write and speak of 
the Algerian woman. Claire talks of the resistance to 
the Family Code, a law introduced in 1982 which aims 
( to restrict women in every possible way, in effect legal- 
izing discrimination, sexism and dehumanized relations. 
This law was proposed in secret. Claire shows how the 
> women were able to stop the law for over a year: “Two 
weeks before we knew that it was going to be passed we 
had to steal this proposal. Then we duplicated 25 copies 
on an old alcohol machine because that’s the only way 
for it hot to be traced...Only one of these copies reached 
the target — it was veteran women, women who fought 
in the Liberation Struggle and who are legally organ- 
ized...They understood the situation and they called a 
demonstration, the first women’s demonstration for 20 
years since Independence. Exactly 20 years...” 

CRITIQUE OF THE LEFT 

In trying to work out a new expression of revolution- 
ary feminism, Claire suggests a theoretic reexamination 
of the dialectics of the Revolution — the role of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN), as well as today’s Left in 
Algeria, and its relationship to women’s liberation. 

| Claire writes sarcastically: “In our ‘underdeveloped 
countries’ where there is not yet an industrial working 
class...we just have to wait for industrialization to 
come — thanks to the help of Imperialism... In order to 
have a class to lead us and ‘raise our consciousness’ ”. 
And as a participant in the Revolution she sees the 
roots of the subjugation of women of Algeria in the 
1980s not only in centuries-old tradition, but in the the- 
oretic foundation of the FLN and its attitude towards 


* Quotes from Kateb Yacine are from the Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly, Sept. 4, 1985. Quotes from Nadine Claire are 
from Off Our Backs, March 1985 and the publication, “Wom- 
en Under Muslim Laws,” 34980 CombaiUaux (Montpellier) 
France. Quotes from Ali Ghalem are from his novel, A Wife 
for My Son, Zed Press, London. 

Fly the unmarried skies 

Twenty years ago Mary Sprogis, a flight attendant, 
had to resign from her job because of United Airlines’ 
no-married attendants rule. Two years later she charged 
UA with sex discrimination after the airline hired single 
men, allowing them to keep working even if they mar- 
ried. Several class action lawsuits were initiated in the 
1970s, but only now has UA agreed to pay $33 million 
in back pay and to reinstate 475 flight attendants who 
were forced to quit when they got married. 

The no-marriage rule was begun in the 1960s by the 
airlines to pander to businessmen by promoting flight 
attendants as sex objects. During the lawsuit fight, UA 
claimed most of the women were looking for husbands 
and never intended to stay on the job. The settlement 
must still be approved by a federal court. 
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women’s freedom: “The strong discipline that was sup- 
posedly needed to control all our forces was in fact 
mainly oriented towards the control of private life and 
morality...” 

Claire speaks of her affinity for Fanon’s work but 
also the need to deepen the dialectics of women’s lib- 
eration and social revolution further. "When I first 
read (Fanon) I was a very young woman who had 
never worn a veil and as a modest participant in the 
struggle who was anxious to conform to the essence 
of my people, I was convinced and was proud of that 
revolutionary trick: wearing a veil for revolutionary 
purposes. It took me a long time to understand what 
a myth Fanon had unconsciously constructed and 
how harmful it was to justify one of the instruments 
of oppression of women.” 

In a language reminiscent of Fanon, Claire writes, “to 
me nationalism goes together with internationalism; one 
does not prevent me from the other.. .The fact that most 
of our regimes are oppressive and exploit people makes 
no difference — they are not the nation...The fake unity 
that is protected and respected during the struggle poi- 
sons our vision even if some of us were... courageous 
enough to denounce it at early stages.” 

These voices, Kateb Yacine, Ali Ghalem and Nadine 
Claire, reveal the resilience of the idea of freedom. They 
each express an anti-capitalist, anti-fundamentalist view, 
and their vision of revolution is one in which women 
are activists in defining what freedom is to mean. That 
view is unique in a Muslim society, be it Africa or the 
Middle East, and calls for the deepest solidarity. 


Chicago VNA on Strike! 



Chicago, III. — We’re with the Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation (VNA) which started out in 1889 as a charita- 
ble institution, a home health agency. We are on strike 
because of a policy change that says that now we are 
only supposed to see patients who have the ability to 
pay. Our demand is that they return care to the 
needy — return quality care. 

On June 4, 1986, 28 nurses were laid-off. Three years 
ago we had 120 nurses. Now we only have 36 left, so 
our patient load has really gone up. We are seeing eight 
to ten patients a day and have to carry a case load of 
35 to 50 and we can’t give quality care. We are putting 
our nursing licenses on the line because when you have 
so many patients with a variety of medicines, some on 
IVs, you just can’t do it all. You can make mistakes and 
it puts the patients in danger. 

We have to use our own cars, we get no travel allow- 
ance and we have to pay our own health insurance. Our 
area starts at the suburbs and goes to all the poverty 
areas of the city. They sent the police down here to our 
picket line but they don’t send them with us to protect 
us when we go into Cabrini-Green Housing Project. 

We have been trying to have a union for two years 
now. We had an election in January, 1986 and the VNA 
had the ballots impounded, saying that we were a gov- 
ernment agency, which we are not. We know that we 
won that election but the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) is just sitting on our complaint. They 
should change their name to National Management 
Board because that’s who they really represent. 

The VNA gets some funding from United Way and 
they are using United Way monies to union bust. Even 
though the Visiting Nurses Association says they don’t 
have enough money to provide free patient care, they 
have enough to pay $50,000 or more in the last two 
years to lawyers who specialize in busting unions. 

There are a few scabs going in but we have our pa- 
tients’ support. They know we can’t keep up the pace, 
and some have agreed to tell VNA not to send anyone 
until they settle with us. We are getting support from 
the Illinois Nurses Association — they won’t cross our 
picket line — and the National Black Nurses Association 
supports us too. We haven’t asked for more help be- 
cause the VNA is very traditional and they would say 
there are outsiders here. We want to do this ourselves. 
Twenty-one out of 36 are striking. 

We want the public to know that if this strike was 
about money we would have been out two years ago. 
It’s about patient care and keeping our licenses. A lot of 
people on the street are surprised to see us picketing 
and say, “Nurses on strike?” But when we explain, they 
are very supportive. One young woman patient in a 
wheelchair insists on coming down to support us. 

, - < — Striking VNA Nurse 


I In Memoriain lor Pat 

We deeply mourn the death June 28 of our Los Ang 
les comrade, Pat (Eve Strong), whose passion and strq 
gles for freedom, as proletarian, as women’s liberatio 
ist, as activist, brought her to Marxist-Humanism. H 
proletarian dimension and rich rural roots gave her co 
tributions to N&L a special importance on the thresho 
of the 1980s as we were concretizing Marx’s unique co 
cept of the Man/Woman relationship in the context 
the new Women’s Liberation movements, and were d< 
ignating “Woman as Reason as well as Revolutions 
Force.” 

This can be seen from her frequent articles in N& 
as well as in all of her activities, whether in local me« 
mgs or on picket lines, especially in Kentucky, Indian 
and with the Phelps-Dodge strikers in Arizona. We i 
remember the moving report on the Phelps-Dod 
strike Pat gave to the 1984 News and Letters Comm 
tees Convention, where she told the story of a 10-yes 
old miner’s daughter who refused to say the pledge 
allegiance in school because “the words were a lie.” 

It is this legacy which she leaves for us as well as f 
her family and friends who have been with her, a: 
gained from her strength, during that long period of h 
painful battle with cancer, which had not interrupt) 
her work as a Marxist- Humanist. Our hearts go out 
her comrade-husband, Felix Martin, who, as N&L’s L 
bor Editor, walked many picket lines and attend 
many meetings with her. 

— Raya Dunayevska; 

June 30, 19 

Women’s strikes in Iran 

In recent months new opposition, with women in tl 
lead, has broken out in Iran against the fascistic cleric 
regime of the Islamic Republic. 

The Kurdish (Komele) publication Rasaneh repor 
that the strike of women political prisoners in the Qez 
Hesar prison of Tehran has continued for many montt 
They are protesting prison regulations which force the 
to wear a black chador, demanding improvement in ti 
horrible unsanitary conditions of the prisons, and ha’ 
refused to appear for family visitation days. In respons 
in January around 300 “Mothers of the Political Priso: 
ers” began holding protests in front of the Ministry 
Justice, demanding the release of their children. 

In Tehran, women workers of the Meli Shoe Corpor 
tions went on a spontaneous strike in several of tl 
company’s plants when faced with the government e 
ders of segregation of men and women workers. Tv 
women presented a letter of protest to management bi 
were fired in response. The rest of the workers, m< 
and women, staged a protest at the management offii 
demanding the reinstatement of their fellow workers. ! 
their letter the women had expressed their outrage 
this process of further ghettoization writing, “If y< 
want to Islamicize and have no men in our departmer 
then you should have women hold all positions. V 
should have women managers, women mechanics, woe 
en drivers and women construction workers as we 
Otherwise we refuse to go back to work.” 


i/i/i omen- 

worldwide 

May 4-10 the Front Commun des Assistees Sociales < 
Assistes Sociaux du Quebec (The Common Front i 
Welfare Recipients of Quebec) held Social Assistan< 
Week, a week of demonstrations against welfare cuts, 
media smear campaign against welfare recipients ar 
the institution of 150 “special agents” to check on thoi 
receiving aid. These agents have been dubbed “boubo 
macoutes” after the hated Tontons Macoutes in Hail 

Information from Communiqu’ Ell< 
* * * 

Three hundred fifty women miners and supporters, ii 
eluding a delegation from Women Against Pit Closun 
in Britain, participated in the Eighth National Confe 
ence of Women Miners, June 27-29, in Paintsville, K 
Other participants included two members of Local P 
(which Represents striking Hormel workers, Austi 
Minn.) and keynote speaker and UMWA staff memb 

Nomonde Ngubo from South Africa. 

* * * 

A national/ boycott of TWA was called July 3 by the I 
dependent Federation of Flight Attendants (IFFA 
Over 80% of the TWA flight attendants who struck, tl 
I company in March are still out of work. The boycott 

supported by other unions, including the UAW. 

* # * 

The conservative government of French Premier Ja 
ques Chirac “mourned” the death of Simone de Bea 
voir by dissolving the Ministry for the Rights of Wom< 
• and firing the feminist Minister Yvette Roudy diirii 
1 the very week of de Beauvoir’s death. Furthermor 
more than 3,000 feminists were outraged when, durii 
the funeral procession they saw the gates of the cem 
tery slam in their faces, preventing them from partk 
. - pating in the ceremony. • 

j i n • ? ' c » f ? 1 ' t t I i * J { l * r f * 
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strike for fair wage... 


Detroit city workers 

Detroit, Michigan — The longest city workers’ 
'strike in Detroit history is alive and fighting, as strikers 
' shouted a loud and angry “No!” to both city and union 
leaders on July 28 by voting down 3-to-l a proposed 
‘ contract settlement. The three-year proposal offered a 
5% raise the first year, 2.5% the second year, but tied 
all salaries the third year to city revenues — meaning 
workers could face a pay cut! 

Members of the American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) Council 25 
walked out July 16 after two contract extensions failed 
to bring a settlement. As many as 5,000 other city 
workers from 30 different unions have honored 
AFSCME picket lines, although Teamster leaders are 
now threatening to cross. 

DETROIT SHUT DOWN/ 

City services from buses and garbage pickup, to the 
zoo, museums and recreation centers have been virtual- 
ly shut down as bus drivers and garbage truck drivers 
honored picket lines of mechanics, and clerical, health 
t and election workers and streets and parks maintenance 
staff went out on strike. 

Strikers are furious over Mayor Coleman Young’s 
refusal to agree to a fair and equitable contract, 
since last January high-level city officials pocketed 
i gigantic pay hikes — $35,000 (43% increase) for the 
mayor and 26%-33% for City Council members. 

In trying to justify this travesty at a press conference 
on the first day of the strike, Mayor Young galvanized 
widespread community support for the strikers with his 
arrogant comments: “There’s absolutely no connection 
between what executives get paid and what workers get 
i paid. We don’t pay our top personnel enough money, 
/and that’s an entirely different problem from what we 
! pay people to drive buses.” 

POPULAR SUPPORT 

Despite the Mayor’s previously solid support in the 
Black community, at a July 17 rally a predominantly 
[: Black crowd of about 2,000 people pledged their sup- 
port for the strikers, and stood in line to sign petitions 
to recall the Mayor. A striker who is a single mother of 
i three said, “We’re all mad...we feel Mayor Young is us- 
ing everything he learned as a labor organizer and turn- 
ing it against the poor people.” Another woman striker 
said, “He treats us like the enemy.” 

At our picket line people on foot, from teens to 
senior citizens, have stopped to say, "We’re tired of 
walking, but we’re with you all the way.” 

The solidarity of the strikers — stronger than in any 
strike in the 20 years I’ve worked for the City — can be 
heard every day on the picket lines: “They can ’shut off 
my gas and my water. I’m not backing down!” “If we 
have to get one big pot out here to eat out of, we will. 
Our families will not go hungry because of Coleman 
. Young’s greed.” .. 

—City striker 

Who runs the machine? 

Philadelphia, Pot.— -This spring, four years after 
1 my co-workers at a packaging company voted to join a 
union, the company lost their last appeal of that deci- 
| sion after fighting it through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, administrative law judges and the courts, 
j Still they refuse to negotiate. 

While the union may afford some minimal protection, 
, it was obvious from our first meeting that it will do lit- 
( tie to eliminate our deepest grievances. The entire 
| meeting was devoted to lowering people’s expectations 
i and urging us to “be realistic.” 

i When a woman protested about the difficulty of re- 
, solving problems with only one steward for three de- 
| partments on three shifts, she was told that the proper 
t procedure was to remain at her machine and file a 
grievance on her own time. It is in our interest, we were 
told, that the company remain profitable. 

I Marx’s idea that under capitalism workers are re- 
duced to mere appendages of machines is very real 
to me. I work as a helper on a machine that manu- 
i factures bags from rolls of film and coated paper, 
i The web of film and paper shifts back and forth con- 
! stantly, forcing us to run around the machine mak- 
l ing adjustments, trying to keep the product within 
tolerance while the bags keep coming out. 
j Each change in the type of film or the size of the bag 
creates new problems. Our every movement is con- 
trolled by the demands of the machine and the push for 
production. We are faced with the prospect of mandato- 
ry Saturday work for the rest of the summer. To the 
company there is no life outside work. 

Rebellion lies on the shop floor, however, even if in 
small ways. While the first and third shifts were ex- 
[ cused for the Saturday morning union meeting, second 
■ .shift workers were! told that they must report to work 
that afternoon or face disciplinary action. Most of us re- 
I solved immediately not to come in, and the few waver- 
ers were soon convinced. Absolutely no one came to 
; work that day. The company was forced to back down 
and was limited to warning us (Q /neet,thg Saturday 
schedule from then on. —Woman, not a robot 



Striking Detroit sewage plant workers face 
police. -/,:; 


Detroit, Mich.— The main reason sanitation truck 
drivers are out is simple. We will not cross the 
AFSCME picket line as long as they’re out. We know 
their strike would not be as effective if we went back to 
work, and it is important to our own position. We don’t 
know what is going on with our bargaining committee 
right now. We were supposed to be consulted on wheth- 
er our contract should be extended, but they go ahead 
and do whatever they want. The union leaders, 
AFSCME and Teamsters, are playing politics with this 
strike — too much politics. The problem is Mayor Young 
has them all in his pocket. He decides which one will 
jump at which time. 

We have lost a lot in the past six years. The main 
thing is money. The Mayor tried to pull a fast one with 
the contract AFSCME rejected. There is a lot more 
money around than the $52 million surplus that is pub- 
lic. Young wants to give that money to outfits like 
Chrysler so they’ll stay in the city at the Jefferson Ave- 
nue plant. But we’re supposed to be satisfied with noth- 
. ing. / •■ : / /:'.,. ■ : f 

The Mayor got his big raise, and he said executives 
should get a lot more than workers. He would not last 
one hour under our working conditions. On a one-man 
truck, you do the work of three. You have to meet a 
production quota of 27,500 pounds each day. You al- 
ways get checked on the scales, and if you do come up 
short, you get three days off. 

Now this morning some of our drivers went in and 
they got trucks out. These drivers say they need the 
money. We all do. But it’s a question of what your pri- 
orities are, like solidarity. I see this strike as a try at 
union-busting. Ypu don’t really have a union if you 
don’t stand up for what you need. And with this strike. 
Young has stopped acting like a mayor and started act- 
ing like a dictator. He tells our leaders to tell us to go 
back to work. But I won’t go in as long as the 
AFSCME line is up. — Sanitation truck driver 

Editors note: As we go to press, AFSCME bureaucrats 
called a vote on a few hours’ notice on Sunday, Aug. 3 to 
push through a sellout contract approved by less than 20% 
of the membership. 

GM’s choices mean layoffs 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — If this plant gets the 
new GM 10 car, they will put in a lot of automation. 
My committeeperson told me that the GM 10 will do 
away with 1,200 people. I don’t know if I would have 
enough seniority to even keep a job in this plant. 

Just about all the workers that have 1979 seniority 
(that is when this plant opened) want the GM 10— be- 
cause they threaten to close the plant entirely without 
it. We were supposed to get it next year, but as it 
stands now, this plant will not get the GM 10 for a 
while anyway. Still the company likes to use the GM 10 
to try to get more work and quality and production out 
of us workers. 

The plant manager has said many times, we have to 
keep our quality up, and help keep costs down, to keep 
this plant open here. They are always pitting us against 
other plants and other workers. We have to watch 
when we see a white shirt walking around. They are 
looking around to cut more people, and this plant has 
already cut a lot of people the last year. — GM worker 


Contract but no truce 

Los Angeles, Cal. — At the roofing material com- 
pany where I work, our union contract was up for re- 
newal — but we got stuck with the same old rag of a 
contract for the next two years, frozen wages and all. 
“Take it or leave it,” the company told us. “We will 
shut the plant down and you’ll all be out of a job.” The 
contract was voted in and most workers felt lucky to be 
left without a direct 8% cut in wages and a loss in bene- 
fits, which the company had threatened to push down 
our throats. 

Before the contract renewal, the company had laid off 
the sand operator, and the worker resistance to speed- 
up had slowed down production, from 1800 rolls of 
rolled roofing to 700 rolls per ten-hour shift. After con- 
tract renewal production was still not up to standard. 
The lay-off of the sand operator was forcing other work- 
ers from the line to spread themselves thin. 

At one time the line moved at 350 feet a minute, and 
today it is speeded up to 490 feet a minute, causing 
more silicon dust and asphalt fumes to be “kicked up” 
from the line. The company managers finally had to 
give in to the workers’ resistance by bringing the sand 
operator back — although now they call him the “job 
utility worker.” 

But this small victory for labor may be short-lived, 
because management has promised that they will bring 
in bigger and better machinery to become more compe- 
titive within the next three years. For workers, this 
means lay-offs to unemployment. 

Workers must realize that within themselves lies their 
greatest victories, for capitalist production needs labor 
more than labor needs capitalism. Whether the capital- 
ists know it or not, their production process digs their 
grave deeper daily and workers, unemployed and em- 
ployed, will be the gravediggers for this capitalist sys- 
tem. —Eugene Ford 
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(continued from page 1) 

How long do they think we will keep paying $500 and 
$600 rents, when what jobs there are pay $120 a week? 
The standard of living for New York workers has plum- 
metted and there is no end in sight. I remember in 
1975, a big three-room apartment in Manhattan went 
for $135 month, the subway cost 35 cents, and minimum 
wage was about $2.70 an hour. That same apartment to- 
day, if you can get it, is $650 plus three months rent up 
front! The subway is a dollar. And minimum wage is 
barely changed at $3.35 an hour. 

At C&C Metal in New Jersey, the workers finally got 
a contract by a three hour spontaneous work stoppage. 
They got a $14 a week raise, but new workers will still 
come in at 1981 wages — $3.65 (women) and $4.15 (men) 
for three more years. A lot of the workers who can are 
getting out, totally disgusted with the union. They are 
driving gypsy cabs or working in corner groceries. 

It’s like everyone in New York with a driver’s li- 
cense is driving a cab! I guess that’s what they mean 
by the "service sector jobs.” No security, no benefits, 
long hours, and, how long can we keep driving each 
other around in cabs when there are no jobs? 

And for those who are still working, it’s push, push, 
push every minute, all day. You have to be in a factory 
to know that. As much as all labor is exploited, the fac- 
tory is where every minute has to be sweated with no 
let up. Just like at McDonald’s. I go in a McDonald’s, 
and I see how those young people are pushed to prod- 
uce that "fast food” and I say, this is no “service job,” 
this is production of the worst kind. 

'NO RIGHT TO STRIKE’ 

At a frozen food plant in New Jersey, the workers 
struck for a new contract this March. Workers from 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Latin America couldn’t believe 
their eyes when they saw the picketline limited to six 
workers, and the police escorting the trucks in and out, 
and the union said there was nothing they Could do. 
With the boss ready to hire scabs and the union saying 
it was powerless, the workers had to end their strike. 
They concluded, “Workers do not have the right to 
strike in America.” 

That, indeed, is what it’s coming to. But how long do 
the rulers think we will let this miserable reality go on? 
They may be good at “uncoupling” employment from 
' production, but the workers, employed and unemployed, 
are going to “uncouple” the capitalists from the means 
of production. 


For the roots of the present economic crisis and fflacfc revolt -^ 


...the overriding fact of present-day capitalist economy is the 
decline in the rate of profit as well as poverty, unemployment 
and stagnation. — Raya Dunayevskaya, Marx’s Capital and 
Today’s Global Crisis 

Workers are the key to the whole revolution, and in this coun- 
try Black workers have been in the vanguard of every forward 
movement. — Charles Denby, Indignant Heart: A. Black 
Worker’s Journal . 

Special Offer: both regularly $9.50 but with this 
ad, just $8.50 postage included 
Send to News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago IL 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U. S. 

I am turning over my column to my colleague Eu- 
gene Walker, who wrote an essay on Volume XII of the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives for the News and Letters 
Committees pre- convention discussion period. Below are 
excerpts. — Raya Dunayevskaya 

The stunning power of Vol. XII of the Archives is 
multifold. It rests first on the tremendous sweep of this 
volume. Indeed, it is that range from the 1920s to the 
1980s that provides us with a view of the whole of the 
Archives, that is, with a way of looking at, an entry 
into, the entire 12-volume 10,000-plus pages. It rests on 
the power of the Idea — Marxist-Humanism — as one sees 
it develop in a multilinear manner: as translations of 
Marx and Lenin; as battle of ideas with intellectuals; as 
battles with other tendencies to establish a philosophic 
ground; as a new view of trips abroad — preparation, let- 
ters in the midst, follow-through philosophically/organi- 
zationally; as interacting with forces of revolution in 
America and globally; as battle within one’s own tend- 
ency. The power of Vol. XII rests on the interaction be- 
tween objective events and the Idea, what Dunayevska- 
ya terms in her Introduction/Overview “revolutions in 
thought as well as fact.” 

To see these revolutions in thought as well as fact, 
let’s look at Vol. XII in three ways — as the Introduc- 
tion/Overview; as the wealth of material which was di- 
vided into the Sections that were presented in the 
Guide to Vol. XII, and finally as some categories/di- 
mensions which struck me as important in helping one 
to arrive at a Praxis of Marxist-Humanist Archives. # 

I. THE INTRODUCTION/OVERVIEW - 

...The Archives begin in 
the 1920s with the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress 
and the Negro Champion 
(microfilm #8494). It can 
be no accident that both 
the opening and ending 
paragraphs of the whole 
Introduction focus on the 
Black Dimension. In the 
1920s it must have meant a 
way of rekindling the spirit 
of the Russian Revolution 
on American soil. It cer- 
tainly was so objectively, 
as can be seen in Marcus 
Garvey’s attraction to the 
Russian Revolution... 

But it was as well true in the individual of Dunay- 
evskaya, a child of the Russian Revolution, finding its 
expression in working in Chicago with the Negro 
Champion, in the work she did on Black, whether on 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, in her book reviews, in her at- 
tempts at dramatization of the work of Black writers. 

The Introduction/Overview illuminates three central 
points for the 1930s — labor, Black and the Spanish Rev- 
olution as Dunayevskaya was Trotsky’s secretary, 1937- 
38. But there is something very different about this 
Trotskyist, who some called an “anarchist,” in this peri- 
od. And that was her insistence in being rooted in 
America, not as American exceptionalism, but in linking 
Marxism and American history. Thus, her article in the 
Young Spartacus (microfilm #8776) centers on the 
strikes of the 1870s in America. This was written in the 
midst of the strikes of the 1930s, and was her way of 
demonstrating that strikes were not foreign as the 
Hearst press claimed. That battle against the bourgeois 
press was matched by her battle against a fellow 
Trotskyist in that same period. The document “On the 
Resolution of the National Youth Committee” (micro- 
film #8772) is an extraordinary article that demolishes 
any attempt to say that our revolutionary traditions 
came out of the bourgeois aspects of the American Rev- 
olution, as opposed to the lower and deeper yeo- 
man/farmer aspects.. .[See excerpts on p. 11.] 

Her description of the ’30s here in the Introduc- 
tion/Overview is tremendously illuminating: “The De- 
pression certainly shook up America, and the strike 
struggles of the 1930s both created industrial unionism 
and introduced new paths in cognition itself. Far from 
pragmatism and American thought being one and the 
same, Marxian dialectics was very much on the Ameri- 
can scene and was reflected in the multifaceted discus- 
sions engaged in by workers as well as intellectuals.” 
How Marxism and the American experience in the 
1930s intertwined, it seems to me, is one area we as 
Marxist- Humanists need to work on. 

And of course there was the Spanish Revolution 
and work with Trotsky in the 1930s. The appendix to 
Part I of the Marxist-Humanist Archives is on Trotsky, 
its thrust being work on the Russian question as Trot- 
sky fought Stalin. Here in Vol. XII, it is on the Spanish 
Revolution, and, as Dunayevskaya notes, how Trotsky 
wanted to make Russia 1917 the ground for Spain 1937. 
But it also puts her work with Trotsky in a new light — 
the impact not alone of the Moscow frame-up trials and 
the defense against that, but the impact of the Spanish 
Civil War, In the postscript to the Introduction/Ovfer- 
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view she comments as follows: “Put differently, the 
1930s are the focus point now. The Depression signaled 
the end of private capitalism, while out of the Spanish 
Civil War there emerged a new kind of revolutionary 
who posed questions not only against Stalinism but 
against Trotskyism, indeed against all established Marx- 
ists.” 

The “multifaceted discussions engaged in by workers 
and intellectuals,” the emergence of “a new kind of rev- 
olutionary,” all out of the 1930s, led to a very particular 
intellectual labor at the beginning of the 1940s — work 
on the Russian Five-Year Plans, and at the same time 
translating the young Marx. As she notes, “the relation- 
ship between philosophy and economics was intensi- 
fied.” What I think becomes so strong here is to see 
how the 1940s did so closely tie together these two. 
That is what we can see in Vol. XII more clearly than 
ever before: how those economic studies on Russia as 
state-capitalist society were not done separately either- 
from Marx or from this new Lenin, that is , his Abstract 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic... 

For the 1950s, the Introduction/Overview concen- 
trates on the period ’57-’59 — the period in which that 
first comprehensive statement of Marxism for our age, 
Marxism and Freedom, was published and the period 
in which we as a tendency, Marxist-Humanism, began 
to pose ourselves internationally, in person in West Eu- 
rope to a conference of those who held that Russia is 
not Marxist, and going with a pamphlet on the newly 
emerging Afro-Asian Revolutions in hand. This period 
seems to me an important one to grasp — objectively 
how had, on the one hand, a new form of fascism arisen 
in Europe with DeGaulle and on the other, a new page 
of freedom opening with the African revolutions. Pre- 
cisely these new events became the testing ground for 
Marxist revolutionaries. We strove to meet that by hav- 
ing our statement of Marxism and Freedom, our con- 
cretization of that in critiquing the administrative men- 
tality that was so quickly arising out of these new revo- 
lutions, in our Afro-Asian Revolutions Pamphlet. That 
consciousness of what we represent in meeting these 
challenges must surely have been in her mind when she 
issued that “First Draft of the Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives, July, 1958.” 

The new that Dunayevskaya concentrates on for the 
’60s and ’70s is relationships with intellectuals, with rev- 
olutionaries — from the West African and Japanese trips 
to this exciting section to which I will return later: Bat- 
tle of Ideas. Raya moves us to the 1970s and 1980s by 
pointing out that the passion for philosophy distin- 
guishes these periods from those 1960s... 

II. THE SECTIONS IN THE GUIDE 

The six sections that make up Vol. XII are a sweep 
that stretches some 60 years. Section I is entitled, 
“From the Impact of the Russian Revolution to the 
Outbreak of World War II.” One of the aspects that is 
so striking here is* all the early 1920s work on the Black 
Dimension. The Negro Champion in those years must 
have been quite a paper because the one issue we do 
have in the Archives powerfully shows Black as a world 
question, Black as an American question.. .Besides 
Raya’s work with the Negro Champion there are a 
number of documents in this section which show her 
work on the Black question in the ’20s... 

Section II is called “The Birth of State-Capitalist 
Theory and Marx’s Early Essays.” What is particularly 
striking about this section is the number of elements 
that come together at the same time. We have often 
talked about the fact that while Dunayevskaya was 
working out state-capitalist theory, she was also trans- 
lating some of the early Marx, his Humanist Essays. Or 
that when she was working on Russia as a state-capital- 
ist society she used the categories of Marx’s Capital. 
Now in the various subsections of this section you have 
before you those translations of the early Marx she did 
in the early ’40s, and you see the whole range of study 
guides, of translations, of lecture notes, of outlines, all 
centered around Marx’s Capital... 

In this section you will also find a subsection on the 
Negro question as Dunaevskaya worked on it in the 
1940s, including not only the debates within the Work- 
ers Party, but some very striking notes on Richard 
Wright’s Black Boy (microfilm #9039)... 

Dunayevskaya of course resisted the separation 


of economics and philosophy which the Workers Part 
insisted upon in order to allow publication of her stud 
ies on Russia. What the documents collected here allot 
us to begin to gain an appreciation of is the multilinear 
ity of the studies she was undertaking... 

Section III of Vol. XII, entitled “Philosophic Com 
spondence, Miners’ Strike and the Beginning of th< 
Break-Up of the State-Capitalist Tendency, 1948-1955,) 
cannot be separated from the 35 letters of the three 
way correspondence that appears in Vol. Ill of the col 
lection. The two collections of letters when put togethe 
give us an appreciation of how Dunayevskaya’s studiej 
on Marx’s Capital, on Hegel, and on Lenin’s Philosoph 
ic Notebooks were one continuing dialogue. Although 
the totality of these letters is certainly stunning, it is as 
well sotne of the individual letters which are so rich ir 
subject matter, and often so relate to a study that Du 
nayevskaya is working out today, that generalizations o: 
description simply will not do, you must dig through 
single letters to catch the wealth of particulars... 

The fourth section, “Marxist-Humanist Archives and 
International Relations,” is very exciting because of the 
kind of Marxist-Humanist presence which is involved 
when Dunayevskaya makes an international trip. 1 
found the 1959 trip to Europe very striking in this re- 
gard. First, the kinds of letters Dunayevskaya wrote tc 
European revolutionaries in laying the ground for this 
trip. Then there were letters to our own comrades. The 
letters to friends in Britain before she arrives project 
the kind of trip she wants. The notes and speeches giv- 
en during the trip are present in the Archives as are ar- 
ticles published and other ramifications of the trip... 

Section V, "The Battle of Ideas,” is perhaps 
the most unusual of the new sections in Vol. XII. That 
two-decades-long correspondence [with Herbert Mar- 
cuse] is tremendously revealing. It is especially so at 
this moment when we are discussing changes in our 
newspaper, for in the first few letters that Raya is writ- 
ing to Marcuse, two ideas are intertwined — a workers’ 
newspaper and Hegel’s Absolute Idea. She is trying to 
explain to Marcuse about the group of workers and in- 
tellectuals involved in putting out this paper, and at the 
same time engage him in a dialogue around Absolute 
Idea...Can we not in truth view this correspondence at 
least from Dunayevskaya’s side as one long letter on 
the Absolute Idea?... 

Finally, Section VI, “The Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives— -the New Additions as well as New Findingsj 
from the Old,” should be very much studied in conjunc- 
tion with Volume XI. This can give us a fuller view of 
how Marxist-Humanism has developed in the 1980s, a 
period we are only now realizing is precisely the one 
which brings us to a fuller consciousness of ourselves, of 
our half-century of developments, of trying to work out 
Absolute Idea as a New Beginning for our Age. 

III. OUR PRAXIS OF MARXIST- 
HUMANIST ARCHIVES 

...What a study of the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection — 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Devel- 
opment reveals, either as Vol. 

XII or as the entire collection, 
is that Dunayevskaya’s whole 
journey in these five-plus dec- 
ades has been to “establish a 
continuity with the historic 
course of human develop- 
ment.” To do that has meant 
a whole series of discontinui- 
ties, of divides, including our 
own great divide. Think about 
the discontinuity that she had to have again and again 
on what American radicals expressed about the Negro 
or Black question. And yet, was that not the type of 
discontinuity that established, with Black masses as 
vanguard, a continuity with Marx’s Marxism, in re-es- 
tablishing it anew on American soil? 

Think about the discontinuity with the Marxist econ- 
omists she had to have throughout the decade of the 
’40s, not only to work out her conception of Russia as a 
state-capitalist state, but to demonstrate that Marxian 
economics was at once politics and philosophy. 

(continued on page 8) » 
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i Two South Africas are in sharp continual collision to- 
iday — the South Africa of Botha-Reagan-Thatcher, and 
the South Africa of civil war in-the-making. The South 
Africa of wholesale detentions, burning of Black hous- 
jing, murders of Black activists, terrorizing of the majori- 
ity of the population and the South Africa of young 
'school boycotters of eight and ten as well as teenagers, 
of women and men organizing freedom movements in 
the desolation of Black townships, of an emerging pow- 
erful, revolutionary Black trade union movement. These 
-two South Africas, of counter-revolution and revolution, 
[of brutal police-state death and the newly emerging life 
of freedom struggle command our attention, demand 
that we sharply define our attitude, and that we demon- 
strate our solidarity right now. 

We must make no mistake about it. Botha’s South 
Africa is Reagan’s South Africa. Reagan has barely 
distinguished himself in rhetoric from Botha. So des- 
picable to world opinion was his first black-face for 
[white racist policy. South Carolina union buster Rob- 
ert Brown, that he had to withdraw this first Black 
[nominee for Ambassador to South Africa. In practice 
fhe has insisted on supporting that apartheid regime 
in the one area where the U.S. has leverage, the 

^Struggle at Big Mountain | 

by Shainape Shcapwe 

The U.S. government has backed down from its July 
7 deadline of forcibly removing Hopi and Navajo people 
from their land in the Big Mountain, Arizona, area. (See 
my article in May 1986 N&L). This was due to support 
and publicity for the families who remain, and who the 
government wants to relocate under an agreement they 
arranged with both tribal councils. 

Now the government is saying July 7 was not that 
important a date, and that from the beginning they 
wanted the families to go voluntarily. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs is saying there never really was a problem 
at Big Mountain, except for trouble caused by leftists 
and a few dissident Indians. The government says only 
39 families remain, but people I spoke with in Arizona 
say some 300 families have refused to leave. 

What needs attention now is that the leadership of 
the Hopi and Navajo, along with the government, are 
' working together to create a situation that puts pres- 
sure on these people to move. They are hoping to cre- 
ate enough trouble to make it appear the Hopi and Na- 
vajo people can’t decide for themselves what they want. 

For example, the government said it would build 
housing and relocate Indians into an area where they 
would be better served if they wanted to keep their 
small farms and sheep ranching. It makes it look like 
the government has given a lot to move the Indians. 
But they were in such a hurry to get the people out 
by July 7 that the houses had no electricity or water 
lines. 

These houses were not given to the people who were 
relocated. They had to pay for them. But since many 
have only small incomes from farming and ranching, 
they couldn’t keep up with the payments. Now the gov- 
ernment has been forced into creating livable houses, 
and to getting the payment levels down to what people 
can afford, but I don’t know how long that will last. 

The government wants the land, and once the people 
are gone, the coal, uranium and oil companies can lease 
it. The government says any money from “mineral de- 
velopment” will be divided between the two tribes, be- 
cause this is what the leadership wants and that’s what 
the tribal councils have agreed to. But no one asked the 
! people living there what they want. 

A member of the tribal council told me that the sup- 
port they received was more important than anything 
that had happened before, but he was also critical of 
some left groups who came to the Big Mountain camp 
with a preconceived idea of what the situation was. 
They stayed long enough to write stories for # their own 
publications, and when they left they were asked not to 
come back. 

Big Mountain has shown that this struggle is not 
an isolated land question or our own private cultural 
affair. We have identified with other struggles, in 
Nicaragua and South Africa. And there is tremen- 
dous repression under Reagan. It is hard to believe 
the government has become so open about lying, 
when they say they are not interested in Indian land 
to exploit for minerals. They are the same kind of 
lies Reagan is telling about Nicaragua. What is im- 
portant now is the mutuality of support in activity 
and ideas. 

In the days ahead, the government will try to wear 
down the families who remain on the land. I hope it 
! will be kept in mind that, in the government’s eyes, this 
land was destined for the coal companies. There has 
1 been some talk about the religious significance of the 
\ land to the people there. There are people who feel this 
way about it, mostly those who have lived there a long 
time. It is their way of life, and you can’t take that 
away and expect them to simply accept it. Nobody has 
[ asked them what they want, and no matter what, these 
people won’t go away quietly. 
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and two South Africas 

economy. 

Sanctions could hurt, but the truth that matters for 
Reagan and Thatcher is that those sanctions will hurt 
the super-profits that American and British companies 
have reaped for decades by raping South Africa’s Black 
workforce. Congressman John Conyers commented: “It 
is a known fact that the U.S. has extensive influence in 
that country and owns 70% of the computer industry, 
45% of the oil fields and 33% of the automotive compan- 
ies, which collectively employ fewer than 1% of Black 
South Africans.” 

THESTAYAWAYS 

The Black masses have already spoken loudly and 
clearly on the matter of sanctions in their job “staya- 
ways” of May 1 and June 16. By the millions they said 
they were willing to take the steps needed to bring 
down the apartheid regime. Reagan, Thatcher and their 
ilk, hide behind their smoke screen of concern that 
sanctions would hurt Black South Africans, in order to 
hide their true concern for the billions of dollars invest- 
ed by the U.S. and Britain in the South African mines, 
mills and factories. No wonder Bishop Tutu could say, 
“I think the West, for my part, can go to hjelL” 

The South Africa of revolt, of civil war, of a brew- 
ing revolution, has been emerging throughout this 
decade of the 2980s. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the actions of the South African Black trade 
unions. ' , 

After the tremendous “stayaways” of May 1 and June 
16, after the new imposition of martial law which meant 
the arrest and disappearance of thousands, including 
countless leaders of trade unions, the newly formed 
Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) 
called a National Day of Action on July 14. It was the 
first time South African Black workers, as a trade union 
movement, initiated, organized and led a national pro- 
test against the apartheid government. Although it 
didn’t achieve the same impact as the June 16 Soweto 
anniversary “stayaway” did, it had the participation of 
tens of thousands of workers, demonstratiijg under to- 
talitarian police-state conditions. 
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It was in 1982 that the crucial union, the National 
Union of Mineworkers (NUM) was organized. It won 
the first legal Black strike in the history, of South Afri- 
ca against the Chamber of Mines. Last December the 
NUM was responsible in conjunction with the 'federa- 
tion of South African Trade Unions, FOSATU, for unit- 
ing into a single federation the Congress of South Afri- 
can Trade Unions, a half million Black workers. > 

The founding convention of COSATU declared that 
there was no separation between the struggle of the 
worker on the shop floor and the struggle to liberate 
South Africa. This is the first time that any anti-apar- 
theid organization has tied the Emancipation of labor 
with national liberation, the very embodiment of the 
class/race conflict in South Africa for centuries, the 
crux of the present conflict seeking a resolution in a 
new human society. 

It is this newly emerging dimension of the South Afri- 
can freedom struggle with which we need to solidarize. 
Together with the youth activism and the movement in 
the townships the Black trade unions portend new leaps 
in freedom. 

Can we help shackle the hands of Botha-Reagan- 
Thatcher — especially that of Reagan here in the U.S. — 
by forcing sanctions as part of building our own free- 
dom movement here at home? That would be the be- 
ginning of a most revolutionary solidarity. 


AIDS and the attack on the gay community 



San Francisco, Cal. — The national onslaught 
against gay rights has gained new power and momen- 
tum in the past few months. In San Francisco’s Lesbi- 
an/Gay Freedom Day Parade on June 29, which drew 
over 100,000 participants, thousands of marchers carried 
placards denouncing the so-called La Rouche initiative 
which has qualified for the California ballot in Novem- 
ber., . ■ 

The initiative, sponsored by Lyndon La Rouche’s ul- 
tra-right organization, the National Democratic Policy 
Committee, redefines AIDS, ARC (AIDS-related condi- 
tions), or a positive antibody test for the HTLV-III vi- 
rus as “contagious” conditions. Defining such conditions 
as “contagious” would allow the state to force a person 
from public service-related jobs, restrict travel, or even 
intern or isolate people suspected of having AIDS, 

While AIDS has reached epidemic proportions in 
the United States, it nevertheless is not a contagious 
disease in the sense that measles or colds are conta- 
gious. AIDS appears to be only transmitted by inti- 
mate contact, such as sex, sharing drug needles, or 
through blood transfusions (the latter case is rare, 
but it has happened). Claiming to be part of the cam- 
paign to halt the spread of AIDS, the La Rouche ini- 
tiative instead plays on the AIDS hysteria and anti- 
gay sentiments that abound in this country. 

Apparently taking its cue from La Rouche, the Jus- 
tice Department issued a decision that limits the civil 
rights of AIDS victims. This decision makes it possible 
for employers to fire an AIDS victim simply because 
they are concerned about the so-called contagious ef- 
fects of the disease. In the meantime, while appearing 
to be so concerned about the general public and its ex- 
posure to AIDS, in fact the Reagan administration has 
just cut next year’s budget for AIDS-related research 
because of “budget constraints.” 

Despite the fact that thousands of AIDS victims have 
already died, and that AIDS was recognized as having 
reached epidemic proportions years ago, AIDS research 
funds have been difficult to come by. This difficulty ex- 


ists because AIDS is primarily perceived as being a ho- 
mosexual disease, and the Jerry Falwell mentality that 
holds that “AIDS is God’s punishment for homosexuali- 
ty” seems to be the mentality that controls the purse 
strings for research and public health funding. 

That this attack on the gay community via the 
AIDS hysteria affects all of us became patently clear 
with the Supreme Court decision upholding Georgia’s 
anti-sodomy laws, saying that the sexual rights of 
homosexuals are not guaranteed by the Constitution. 
These laws, which deny consenting adults the right 
to sexual privacy, not only affect homosexuals, but 
also define what is "natural” and "unnatural” sexual 
activity for heterosexuals as well. 

Along the same lines is Edwin Meese’s anti-pornogra- 
phy campaign, which has implications far beyond 
whether or not Playboy should be sold at the comer 
store. Already anti-pornography justifications have been 
used to stop publication of safe-sex information that is 
crucial in protecting individuals from the spread of 
AIDS. This very same justification is also being used to 
stop the publication of information related to birth con- 
trol and abortion. 

In California a statewide coalition of public health 
workers, and gay and women’s rights organizations has 
already been formed to fight the La Rouche initiative. 
Unfortunately, it will take more than a state-wide cam- 
paign to stop the national attack. The anti-gay cam- 
paign, especially those measures masquerading as anti- 
AIDS, in the end are really attempts to impose a Fal- 
wellian notion of sexuality and morality on all of us, 
gay or straight. — Deborah Morris 
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ON OUR MARXIST-HUMANIST DRAFT PERSPECTIVES: 


PATHS TO REVOLUTION 

The front page of the July N&L was 
terrific. I got so much out of seeing 
those five pictures put together — Reag- 
an’s attack on Libya, the Chernobyl ex- 
plosion, Filipinos against Marcos, Haiti- 
ans ousting Duvalier, South Africans 
fighting Botha. You watch the news on 
TV every day, and yet you don’t always 
realize how much has happened in a 
few short months to change the world, 
for good and for bad. I read the t Draft 
Perspectives with great interest, and I 
am looking forward very much to the 
day when N&L will come out every two 
weeks. 

Black woman worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

We in South Africa are deprived of 
world news, and as such we are not acc- 
limatized to the total universe in es- 
cence. I particularly feel that through 
this, your N&L newspaper, people in 
different countries of different life-styles 
will be able to know what is happening 
in other countries. 

We in South Africa, particularly 
Blacks, are not exposed to the outside 
world. 1 am here not talking about the 
few individuals who have been privi- 
leged to travel overseas. I am talking 
about we the under-privileged, we the 
lay-people, we the masses who could 
control the machinery of capitalism and 
exploitation, we the left-outs of the uni- 
verse. I want to influence you to write 
more on topics such as the one about 
“Simone DeBeauvoir, 1908-86” by Olga 
Domanski. 

My friends and I will be very much 
delighted if your N&L newspaper can 
reach us more often than not. I also 
want to reiterate the need for N&L to 
be published at least fortnightly. May 
News & Letters grow beyond bounda- 
ries. 

Activist 

Soweto, South Africa 

* * * 

The Thesis speaks about Reagan's 
Gulf of Sidra bombing as something 
that “changed the world.” To me, this 
is because it brought to a climax all the 
changes of the Reagan years. That re- 
gion of the Middle East is so full of 
crises. Lebanon is like a society after 
death: Israel is considering a pre-emp- 
tive strike against Syria; Hussein is 
playing the U.S. card; Libya wants to 
be a world power... and the U.S. and 
Russia are right there, in the Middle 
East cockpit. Reagan’s Gulf of Sidra 
bombing left just a thin layer separating 
us from nuclear confrontation. 

Middle Eastern reader 
California 

* * * 

The Business Week Special report 
(3/3/86) cited in the Draft Thesis hails 
“tile totally computerized and robotized 
factory of the future” as what can “save 
the day” — because “employment will 
be so low that wage costs become irrel- 
evant”! What happens to the worker, 
(he human being? The same report con- 
tains this fantastic sentence; “One of 
the toughest problems — getting dispa- 
rate computers and machines to com- 
municate with each other — is well on 
the way to being solved.” 

The capitalists’ concern is with solv- 
ing the problem of machines communi- 
cating with machines, but the human 
solution will come not from computers 
but from the human revolutionary 
forces. 

Human being 
California 

» * » 

Part III of the “Marxist-Humanist 
Draft Perspectives” could pay more at- 
tention to Japan and the recent elec- 
tions. Nakasone would like to revive 
pre-war nationalism. Gary Hart says 
that if he is. elected he would replace 
American troops with Japanese troops 
in South Korea. 

The “Self-Defense Army” of Japan 
has already spent more on arms than is 
allowed in the constitution, and they 
want more. There are relations between 


IN A CHANGED WORLD 

the Conservative Party inner circle and 
the Reagan administration. I am wor- 
ried. Japan wants to keep Korea divid- 
ed, because it’s a good excuse for mili- 
tary build-up. The repression in Korea 
is clearly linked to the Japanese mili- 
tary situation. 

Korean student 
in the USA 

* * * 

I hope the preparation for a fort- 
nightly N&L will include a fresh look at 
the style and presentation of the paper. 
One criticism I frequently hear is that 
language is unnecessarily difficult, and I 
have to agree that this is a real prob- 
lem. There is a need to simplify and 
clarify the language used in N&L, both 
to make it more accessible to workers 
and more attractive to intellectuals who 
care about good writing. An expression 
that might be effective with intellectual 
readers might not be understood by 
workers — tor example, “Pax Americana” 
depends on the reader knowing about 
“Pax Romana” and “Pax Britannica.” 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

I was intrigued by the last part of the 
essay, on “Historic Turning Points on 
the ‘Organizational Question.’ ” Con- 
cerning Lenin's vanguardism, when you 
talk to “Marxist-Leninists” about sub- 
jects, they always bring up the party. I 
say to them: “The revolution will come 
without people like you.” Many revolu- 
tions with the “Marxist-Leninist” view 
have slid back into decay and dogma. 

Reader 
New Jersey 

* * * 

I received your Call for the coming 
Convention of News and Letters Com- 
mittees. I wish the Convention success 
in advance. We celebrated the June 
16th Soweto uprising here. More than 
100 youths gathered to show solidarity 
with our brothers and sisters in South 
Africa. But what makes it more inter- 
esting was the presence of both uni- 
formed Gambian police and the secret 
political police. You feel like you are in 
South Africa. 

I am a Marxist-Humanist. I have 
been convinced by your letters and the 
literature you sent. The pamphlet 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Black Thought is more than interest- 
ing. It has really given shape to my vi- 
sion. Some of my friends are reading it. 

I was in Guinea-Bissau, and I was 
very much disappointed with what I 
saw. People are really suffering. Revolu- 
tionary sentiments and slogans are not 
enough to decide the destiny of a na- 
tion. It is even worse in Guinea. I was 
at one time an admirer of Sekou Toure, 
but the country is feeling the pains of 
poverty. 

A new revolutionary must emerge to 
finally decide the fate of our nations on 
an independent road. This is what it 
means to be a Marxist-Humanist... 

New reader 
The Gambia, Africa 

* * * 

Reading the comprehensive Draft 
Perspectives for 1986-87, I was im- 
pressed at how thoroughly it covered 
the world situation, stressing the 
changed objective world with Reagan’s 
terrorism in Libya, and how that event 
challenges us to respond dialectically. 

I have begun to realize the full im- 
portance of being grounded philosophi- 
cally in the masses if we are to achieve 
complete and total freedom. The chal- 
lenge to me could not have been made 
clearer when, after describing Lenin’s 
failure to critique his own concept of 
the vanguard party, the Perspectives 
asks, “Who or what carries the organi- 
zational responsibility for the philoso- 
phy of Marxist- Humanism?” If we are 
to achieve total freedom, we must take 
full responsibility for the philosophy of 
revolution. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
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FIGHTING STATE REPRESSION 

The many ways the Reagan adminis- 
tration has turned back the clock on 
the women’s movement have not been 
fully realized. There has been little or 
no research in this country on birth 
control methods for a decade. The 
pharmaceutical companies don’t want to 
deal with the right-wingers. The U.S. is 
now considered backward in the field. 
Cries of protest go up in Congress that 
the U.S. is falling behind in space and 
weapons research. But who has heard 
anything about lack of research on 
birth control? 

Pharmaceutical worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

The day after the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on sodomy attacking individual 
freedom of especially gays and lesbians, 
dozens of protesters took to the streets 
in Greenwich Village, blocking traffic in 
an expression of outrage. 

Activists were disgusted by the timing 
of the ruling, three days before Chief 
Justice Burger was to play a starring 
role in the commemoration of the Stat- 
ue of liberty. By the Fourth of July, 
the spontaneous activity culminated in 
a rally of 6,000 at Sheridan Square. 

“Not the Church, Not the State, We 
Alone Decide Our Fate!” was the chant, 
as hundreds of police had to retreat. 

Participant 
New York 

FISHING 
RIGHTS 

STRUGGLE IN 
CANADA 


The Gitksan-Wet’suwet’en people in 
British Columbia were told by the pro- 
vincial government they couldn’t net in 
the Skeena River, but they set their 
nets anyway because they say the water 
rights have always been theirs. The au- 
thorities said they would remove tile 
nets, and the tribes set up roadblocks 
and warned they couldn’t be responsible 
for what might happen. When the au- 
thorities went in to get the nets, they 
were assaulted with pillows and marsh- 
mallows. The Gitksan-Wet’suwet’en said 
their assault was as silly as the provin- 
cial claim over the water. 

Shainape Shcapwe 
Michigan 

• 

LABOR’S QUESTIONS: HERE,.. 

The night the city of Detroit workers 
went out on strike, I went down to 
their union hall. I asked them to call up 
my union, UAW Local 600, and request 
support. Our contract at Ford is up too. 
On my job they have been working peo- 
ple in two classifications when they 
have extra people in one classification, 
and others with no job to do. The union* 
is not even insisting on settling griev- 
ances before contract expiration. If the 
city workers stick to their guns they 
can win. Their negotiations are much 
more out in the open than ours at the 
UAW. 

Black worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

You see a great deal of discussion in 
the newspapers these days about corpo- 
rations filing for Chapter 11 protection 
in this era of Reaganism. They neyer 
talk about the lack of protection for 
workers when this monstrous law is 
used. Two days after LTV filed for 
bankruptcy, a retired Chicago steel 
worker died. His family soon found out 
that his life insurance was in bankrupt- 
cy court and had to collect money at 
the steel mill gates to pay for his funer- 
al! 

Another worker needed surgefy and 



was told by the hospital that they | 
couldn’t honor his health insurance so J 
he would have to pay $6,000 up 
front.The retired LTV workers are now 
picketing LTV headquarters demanding 
the benefits they had been promised. 
When the rich say they are “bankrupt,” 
the workers are told to stand at the end 
of the line of creditors. 

Outraged 

Chicago 

Editor’s note: See LTV update, p. 10 

* * * 

Living in Oklahoma we are not very 
close to the Hormel strike. If it weren’t 
for receiving N&L we wouldn’t know 
much about it. But I was in a grocery 
store with a friend, looking at some 
meat to buy. This man is a state em- 
ployee, not a union member. He looked 
at the name Hormel on it and said 
“Isn’t that company on strike?” I said 
“Yes.” He immediately put the meat 
back. I thought about it for a while. 1 
wonder how many other people are 
boycotting Hormel to support the strik- 
ers. 

UAW’ member 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

There is no such thing as job security 
any more. At the Flat Rock Ford plant 
they hounded workers and told them to 
get the scrap rate down or the plant 
would close. They got it down from 20% 
to 4%, but then the plant still closed. At 
my plant they show charts on how they 
put in robots, how many in relation to 
the number of workers, and how much 
money they have invested. Evidently, it 
isn’t working out to a profit, but they’ll 
blame us and not the robots at contract 
time. ; / ~ ’ 

Auto parts plant worker 
Saline, Michigan 



... AND IN EUROPE 

I recently visited some of my family 
in Leeds. I have a nephew there who is 
18 years old. He left school at 16 and 
since has had part-time jobs, with very 
low wages, and temporary. Most recent- 
ly he got a job as a sorter in the Post 
Office. He was on probation. After 
about two weeks, there was a strike. 
Workers were opposing management’s 
plans to cut down on overtime pay by 
employing part-time and casual workers 
and new workers on probation. 

After about 10 days the strike ended 
with a compromise, but the P.O. sacked 
my nephew and other new workers on 
probation who had refused to cross the j 
picket lines. They went to the union, I 
where they were thanked for supporting 
the strike but were told the union 
would not defend them, since they were 
“part of the cause of the strike.” It is j 
tragic that many of the postal workers j 
were so narrowly concerned for their ' 
own interests that they wouldn’t show j 
solidarity for people who had been 
sacked for supporting them. 

British Leyland shop steward 
Oxford, England 
* * * 

The PSOE (Socialists) came up again 
with an absolute majority in Spain’s 
elections, but with one million fewer 
votes than in 1982. Many on the Left 
are very angry to see what power has 
done to the PSOE, which historically 
was a Left party. 

The dockers’ strike lasted in some 
ports like Bilbao for about 50 days and 
the islands like Mallorca and the Ca- 
naries were in a critical food situation. 
In Zaragoza we are having a public bus 
strike; it is in all the important cities. 
They are demanding better conditions. 
Today they are threatened with dis- 
missal, and told that the unemployed 
will take their places. There have been 
fights with police, and many women 
have been beaten. 

Correspondent 
Zaragoza, Spain 
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YOUTH ‘AS BUILDERS OF THE NEW SOCIETY’ 


The News and Letters Constitution 
states: “We recognize that even though 
the youth are not directly involved in 
production, they are the ones whose 
idealism in the finest sense of the word 
combines with opposition to existing 
adult society in so unique a way that it 
literally brings them alongside the 
workers as builders of the new society." 

I see evidence of this in an 18-year- 
old woman with whom I have a regular 
correspondence. We write mainly about 
our common interests in rock music, 
but in her last letter she wrote: “I’ve 
become disillusioned with humanity in 
general. Things are so messed up. Ron- 
ald Reagan is such a louse! I’m really 
pissed off about Nicaragua and his so- 
called ‘Freedom Fighters,’ and what 
about anti-sodomv laws? This is the 
land of freedom?” I sent her the July 
issue of N&L. I am now waiting to hear 
from her. 

Young woman 
Los Angeles 

* * '• 

On my vacation in Italy, I was able 
to meet some youth of Democrazia 
Proletaria. 1 saw notices for a meeting 
about nuclear power, so I went. They 
took roe into the meeting where I intro- 
duced myself and gave them a copy of 
N&L. The headline “Stop Reagan’s 
Acts of War” was translated and met 
general approval. They explained that 
the purpose of the meeting was to re- 
spond to Chernobyl by getting half a 
million signatures for a referendum on 
the abolition of nuclear power in Italy, 
which has about 20 nuclear reactors. 

Traveler 
Tignale, Italy 

My brother joined the Army because 
he couldn’t find a job and I get awfully 
worried that he’ll be sent to another 
country and have to kill and die for no 
.reason. I hate Ronald Reagan. What 
are we doing in Nicaragua? Sending 
guns and money to kill people; soon 
they’ll send all the boys from my 
school. That’s why I’m anti-war and 
anti-Reagan. 

Black woman high school student 
Los Angeles 


All the troops and helicopters sent to 
Bolivia are going after the symptom, 
not the cause of drug use. Marx called 
it alienation. Do they plan to offer even 
one job to a single kid in the street? 
What do they offer to replace the 
“crack” economy, which is the only 
money coming into some ghettoes? And 
as for Bolivia: if they paid a fair price 
for peasants’ food crops, instead of 
stealing it, peasants wouldn’t have to 
grow coca to feed their families. 

New York politicians have ail jumped 
on the “crack” bandwagon. The only 
reason they are concerned is because 
crack is a problem now in the middle 
class. As far as the poor neighborhoods, 
it’s like the Opium Wars, when Britain 
tried to force China to use opium. They 
need drugs to divert youth. 

John Marcotte 
New York City 


TODAYNESS 
OF MARXIST- 
HUMANISM 
IN SOUTH 
AFRICA... 


We were meeting for our weekly 
study group in Marxism and Freedom 
when the news reported the arrest in 
South Africa of the Black trade unionist 
Amon Msane. We were able to begin 
our study group by turning to the July 
N&L, which reports on Msane’s discus- 
sions with American workers, his call 
that “We can’t fight corporations with 
capital. We have to fight them with the 
power of labor.” This brought a today- 
ness and urgency to our reading of 
Marxism and Freedom. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
Los Angeles 


... AND IN IRAN 

Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic 
Letters on Iran (1978-81) are s imila r to 
Marx’s Class Struggles in France as a 
form of revolutionary journalism. The 
issues she singles out in these letters — 
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the role of Bazargan, Bani-Sadr, the 
hostage crisis, the question of “anti-im- 
perialism” and in general the crisis of 
the Left — are issues that only after sev- 
en or eight years we have finally come 
to comprehend. 

The Left at the time was totally daz- 
zled by Khomeini’s pseudo-“anti-imperi- 
alism". Furthermore, there was no dif- 
ference between those who saw the gov- 
ernment as “anti-imperialist” or 
ultimately an ally of imperialism, since 
they both had the same attitude to the 
forces of revolution. They had no con- 
ception of the importance of the wom- 
en’s movement, or of the workers’ self- 
organized soviets, but saw the issue as 
“who would be my ally” to gain state 
power. The crisis of the Left is global, 
and Dunayevskaya is correct in seeing 
the problem as “vulgar Marxism,” a 
term 'which Marx himself used in his 
1844 Essays to distinguish his philoso- 
phy from others in the Left. 

Iranian intellectual 
Chicago 


CHERNOBYL AND PRODUCTION 

The Chernobyl incident has naturally 
brought forth a lot of discussion in Eu- 
rope, not only on nuclear power plants, 
but. on the use and misuse of science 
and technology as a means of pro- 
duction. With this explosion, we literal- 
ly had the inhuman conditions that ex- 
ist in the mines and factories floating 
around the world in clouds. 

In a certain sense today one could 
simply exchange the words science and 
technology .for the word capital. It is 
not so strange that most financial capi- 
tal is directed toward research and de- 
velopment. Marx never went against 
the workers when they destroyed the 
machines in the factory, but at the 
same time he understood that these 
machines would be tha material means 
for creating a wholly new society. The 
question was and is in what way they 
will be controlled... 

Margaret EUingham 
Milan, Italy 


The recent discussion in N&L on sci- 
ence — on the Chernobyl disaster, on 
capitalist production/alienated labor — 
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show how different Marxist-Humanism 
is from the other Left groups. They 
never discuss critically the question of 
science. They call science “progress,” 
even though they see what it is doing 
to workers. But Marxist-Humanism 
looks at humanity as what is impor- 
tant. Marxist : Humanist philosophy 
comes with the question: Is science 
helping human self-development? That 
philosophy is the only way to break 
with the bourgeoisie. i 

Taxi driver 
Chicago 

• » 

APPEAL FROM HAITI 

We have received copies of an excit- 
ing new Haitian opposition journal, 

Jeunesse en Action (Youth in Action), 
put out by the National Organization 
for the Defense of Youth (ORNA- 

DEJE). In its inaugural issue, the editor 
calls for the journalist to become a cou- 
rageous critic of the establishment, An- 
other writer notes in that issue: “A 
great thinker wrote, ‘Wage labor is 
nothing but a hidden form of slavery.’ 

In analyzing things concretely, the au- 
thor of this statement turns out to be 
correct. In our factories, there is a great 
gulf between those who are highly 
placed and the low -level employees. In 
our companies, those who work do not 
earn anything and those who earn a lot 
do not work,” Another article on “Pen- 
tagonism” attacks U.S. imperialism very 
sharply, but adds that the ijj.S. “is not 
the only one which must be charged 
with crimes.. .the USSR constitutes itself 
as the eastern world policeman (Af- 
ghanistan).” Publications like Jeunesse 
en Action are, as they put it, “strug- 
gling for genuine democracy in Haiti 
and need all the help we can get.” We 
urge our readers to support them. They 
can be contacted directly at: 2e Ruelle 
Jeremie No. 28, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
or N&L will be happy to pass on any 
letters or contributions. | 

Kevin A. Barry 
Chicago 
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Workers battle Oscar Mayer lockout 


BUCK W 


TTTTH 


Chicago, III. — “We have never refused a job. How 
can they lay us off and hire new workers? The company 
never stops to think that we workers have been here all 
these years. They never think about us as human 
beings; they think about us as robots. I will never ac- 
cept this lying down. 1 am fighting with others.” So 
spoke a woman worker at the Chicago Oscar Mayer 
meatpacking plant, one of 600 locked-out Oscar Mayer 
workers who are marching daily in front of their plant. 

The company says it is hiring temporary replacement 
workers while refusing to call workers back from lay-off. 
The workers, who have been in a long fight against 
wage concessions and other cutbacks that Oscar Mayer 
has sought to impose over the last two years, have re- 
jected the last two contract offers which would have 
maintained current wages and benefits — but only for a 
very lidiited period, while the company negotiated con- 
tracts with workers at other Oscar Mayer plants. The 
company’s strategy is tb isolate workers at one plant 
from workers at all other plants. 

CHAIN OF UNITY 

The Chicago worker? refused to accept these short 
term deals, insisting instead on unity with their fellow 
workers at the Madison, Wise, and Davenport, Iowa 
plants. Workers at these three plants plus other plants 
have formed an Oscar Mayer Chain which links workers 
from half a dozen plants. 

The woman worker continued: “I love the organizing 
we are doing now. It is something we have been trying 
to get together for a long time. A small group of work- 
ers had the courage toi fight. Piotrowski (United Food 

Discussion on India 

Montreal, Quebec — I have read the piece on In- 
dia (N&L Jan. — Feb. 1986) with considerable interest. I 
have found it informative and well written on the 
whole. I have, however, one or two points to make in 
this connection. 

1 While the relation between the Indian and the Soviet 
rulers has been of mutual advantage and stable over 
the years, there has been no systematic and similar an- 
tagonism (opposition) between the rulers of India and 
those of the U.S.A. Indeed, the Indian bourgeoisie 
(whose representatives basically rule the country) has 
derived great benefits from the U.S. economic “aid” 
over the years. 

For example, over the period 1950-1980, the U.S. 
“aid” — outside its share through the multilateral bodies 
like the World Bank etc. — amounted to approximately 
half of the total external (“official”) “aid” to India. The 
Soviet share amounted to a paltry 5%, though by con- 
centrating on a few economically “strategic” sectors, the 
Soviet “aid” considerably helped the Indian rulers... 

However, in a sense, the Soviet military "aid” — in- 
cluding the so-called treaty of “friendship” concluded on 
the eve of the invasions of Bangladesh by the Indian 
riders — has been of much greater advantage to the Indi- 
an rulers in their efforts to realize “sub-imperialist” con- 
ditions in South Asia. It should be emphasized that the 
feeling of being the dominant power in South Asia has 
been a constant with the ideology of the Indian rulers 
dictating their behavior accordingly (in relation to the 
jbmmediate neighbors). This of course corresponds close- 
ly to their policies toward the minority nationalities 
within India which would not accept their domination. 
(I mean the Kashmiris, the Nagas, the Mizos, etc). This 
aspect of the Indian rulers has never been seriously op- 
posed by the organized Left in India which has always 
tried to project a “patriotic” image of itself... 

It is undoubtedly true that the revolutionary Left 
does not yet really exist as an organized force and can- 
not utilize the innumerable contradictions that the Indi- 
an rulers are riddled with at present. The established 
Left — including the two so-called “Communist Par- 
ties” — is too integrated with the “system” to offer any 
genuine alternative to the Indian masses... 

— Paresh Chattopadhyay 
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and Commercial Workers Union, Local 100A president) 
is being made to do more. A lot of pressure is on him 
now. The union leaders fight only when people make 
them fight.” 

Militant action of the Oscar Mayer workers has 
forced the local union leadership to back the work- 
ers. First they forced Piotrowski to hold an election 
to give rank-and-file militants places on the bargain- 
ing committee. Then they forced him to recommend 
rejection of the latest company offer. The vote was 
two to one against the offer, and this after a month 
without a job. 

Workers are having “informational rallies" in front of 
the plant daily, from 5 AM to 10 AM. They have taken 
over the union hall and are having weekly committee 
meetings to raise money, arrange for rally captains, plan 
trips to other Oscar Mayer plants, appeal for funds and 
help distribute food that workers from the Madison Os- 
car Mayer plant have donated. 

“We want our jobs back and we will get them back,” 
she adds. “We will not allow scabs to take our jobs. I 
won’t give up my job that easily, I have worked too 
long to give it up.” 

“I never thought I would see the day they would send 
us away as ‘misfits’ because we will not accept what 
they want to give. You have to have respect for your 
job to do good. But the company, what they are doing, 
has taken all that away. We aren’t going to let them sit 
on us. The fight is just now getting tough.” 

To aid the Oscar Mayer workers, send donations to: 
Oscar Mayer Workers Support Committee, P.O. Box 
804331, Chicago, II. 60680-4331. 


THEORY / PRACTICE 


(continued from page 4) 

The political discontinuity with Trotsky at the time 
of the Hitler-Stalin Pact is well known to us, as is the 
economic discontinuity it meant in Dunayevskaya’s 
study of the Russian economy. But are we aware of Du- 
nayevskaya’s labor to work out the philosophic discon- 
tinuity with Trotsky’s permanent revolution, first 
through Philosophy and Revolution and then through 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, which helped to establish 
her continuity with Marx’s revolution in permanence? 

Or the discontinuity with C.L.R. James, which the 
three-way correspondence documents as she was moving 
to the philosophic discontinuity of our age, the 1953 
breakthrough on Hegel’s Absolutes as containing a 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theo- 
ry. Actually, it began in 1949-50 with the Miners’ Gen- 
eral Strike which, by no accident, was at the end of her 
correspondence with C.L.R. James and Grace Lee on 
Hegel and Marx. This is what led to her concept of He- 
gel’s Absolutes as New Beginnings. 

The discontinuity not alone with betrayers, but 
the philosophic discontinuity with great revolutionaries 
like Lenin, Trotsky and Luxemburg, is what allows the 
continuity with the Marxism of Marx. This is what we 
can find documented in these Archives. 

The concept of continuities and discontinuities is so 
crucial because it will help us greatly in taking our own 
journeys through the Marxist-Humanist Archives. This 
is what I mean by a praxis of Marxist-Humanist Ar- 
chives. We all need to take journeys through these Ar- 
chives, not only for what we can learn, of which there is 
no doubt a great deal, but we need these journeys so 
that we can work out the many ways we want to make 
these Archives alive, make them concrete for our day. 

What is so exciting in reading through Vol. XII of the 
Archives is tracing through this multilinear journey 
over fifty-plus years that gave birth to the developed 
Marxist- Humanism. Those pathways through “the his- 
toric course of human development” that Dunayevska- 
ya’s has hewed Out, are what we need, to grasp both as 
to content and as to methodology. For only then can we 
work out the present and futiire development of Marx- 
ist-Humanism as the coneretizatipn of Absolute Idea as 
New Beginning... —Eugene Walker 


(continued from page 1) 

quette Park against the Klan. The small group of 
marchers who started out with only 12 on their march 
to Marquette Park picked up 100 more outraged com- 
munity people along the way. And though the 1,000 
they expected to show didn’t, there is no doubt that 
some of the Black Vietnam vets who had committed 
themselves to the march were among the marchers. 

Furthermore, what is one to think of the role of 
the Chicago Police Dept, who claimed that it had un- 
derestimated the massive white turnout in support of 
the Klan? When was the last time Chicago’s Superin- 
tendent of Police had to personally oversee security 
for a public march? When was the last time Justice 
Dept, officials were brought in to monitor such a 
march? And when was the last time the police told 
anti-Klan marchers they couldn’t take responsibility 
for their safety against Klan supporters? 

If anything, history has shown that the police openly 
and viciously attack anti-Klan protesters to assure the 
safety and freedom of speech and assembly of the fanat- 
ical fringe of Klan and Nazi white supremacists, no 
matter what the odds. Now, when the situation is rev- 
ersed, all the police can say is that they cannot assure 
the safety of civil rights activists. And this is in a city 
with a Black Police Superintendent, a Black Mayor, a 
sizable Black representation in the City Council, and 
major Black civil rights organizations, such as the 
NAACP, the Urban League and Jesse Jackson’s Opera- 
tion PUSH, as well as Louis Farrakhan’s Nation of Is- 
lam. 

CHICAGO’S PRESS AND RACISM 

In the meantime, the Black community and some in 
the Black press have spelled out the meaning of this re- 
surgence of racism for what it is. The Chicago Tribune 
and the Chicago Sun-Times prosaically describe the 
racist mob at Marquette Park as a “weekend crowd” 
and “spectators”. The Black Chicago Defender calls 
the terrorist firebombing of a Black family in Gage Park 
“racially motivated”, and the Sun-Times headlines a 
story on the same event: “Gage Park faces change with 
fear — and hope.” And while the 15th Ward Republican 
committeeman circulates a residential survey in a 
Southwest Side community newspaper asking residents 
to vote On whether to allow “rallies or events sponsored 
by white-supremacist groups such as the Klu Klux Klan 
and the Nazis; and rallies or events sponsored by anti- 
white-supremacist groups such as the Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Movement,” Black elected officials charge 
the civil rights activists as the ones who “perpetrate the 
problem.” 

It is no accident that both in the Reaganite context 
of American civilization and within the journalistic lan- 
guage of this city’s white press can be found the same, 
barely disguised, racist categories that openly champi- 
oned segregation at the turn of the century, when Chi- 
cago’s racial divisions were first carved into the urban 
landscape. The language of its major daily newspapers 
is made, even to the point of being strained, to reflect 
the very opposite of that racist reality. Yet, the new ap- 
pearance of racist neo-fascism gets nervously dismissed 
by the Black leadership as commonplace, ignoring that 
what distinguishes this period of Reagan retrogression- 
ism is the new form in which racism persists as com- 
monplace. 

Can it be dismissed as commonplace that the Klan 
circulates racist leaflets for its rallies in Chicago 
public schools?! 

As if describing the situation today, one Black South 
Side resident, who remembers having to pass through 
the Marquette Park area on her way from work the day 
that King led his march there, recalls: “The racist hos- 
tility was so much in the air that you could cut it with 
a knife,” back in 1966. Is fear of that “remembrance of 
things past” and the Black community’s indignation 
now at the silence of Chicago’s Black leadership, when 
many were outraged and ready to march had the call 
gone out, the reason why such a nervous silence has 
fallen on this city’s Black leadership? 
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• South African Freedom Journal • 


Editor’s note: Relopi. ore excerpts from the latest corre- 
spondence we have received from South Africa, commenting 
on News & Letters and recent developments there. 

Appeal from Soweto 

Soweto, S. Africa — We, the Blacks of South Afri- 
ca, are struggling to gain recognition as human beings 
in our own land. We are looked down on as though we 
do not belong to this world. 

I wish to publicize through your newspaper that we 
have a mini-library that we want to expand to a public 
library so as to assist our youth, who usually flock to 
the city for reading and research purposes, because 
they lack such facilities in our township. We are pres- 
ently running the library with such hardships and lack 
of appropriate materials to match the standard of a 
public library. We therefore make a requisition to those 
who want to help us be part of the literate world. 

Please send donations to: Library ; 654 Mapetha, P.O. Mo- 
roka, Soweto, 1860, South Africa. 

Women’s struggles 

Tembisa, S. Africa — The interest and signifi- 
cance of News & Letters is its acceptance of the views 
and expressions of both children and adults. We regard 
it as the guideline that speckles the minds of those 
whose politics and conditions are hindered by South Af- 
rican oppression and the slavery of parents. The state 
is provoking our children to separation by advising 
them to establish various organizations that cause the 
struggle to decline. Students kill each other and some 
turn into state informants. This killing of each other is 
created by the government to eliminate the powerful 
students’ struggle. 

I also congratulate the Mexican Women’s Liberation 
struggle for demonstrating and protesting against the 
government’s oppressive laws. (See July N&L, p. 2) 
These are the same actions done by the South African 
Women’s Federation in condemning the pass laws. They 
are now abolished because of the women’s liberation 
struggle, and the rent stoppage that has existed 

I Horn of Africa crisis 1 

Africa Today, Vol. 32, No. 3, special issue "Somalia: 
Crises of State and Society,” 1986, c/o GSIS, University of 
Denver, Colorado 80208, $3.50. 

" This special issue of a major African studies journal 
is really concerned with the whole Horn of Africa and 
its food crisis — not only Somalia, but also the Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. It appears at the time when the 
Reagan administration not only publicly supports apar- 
theid, but on the sly has cut $300 million from African 
famine relief programs in order to give the money as 
“economical aid” to Central American dictators. 

This special issue shows that the African food cri- 
sis is rooted in the structural reality of neo-colonial- 
ism, the world market, superpower rivalries, and the 
governing elites far removed from the masses. Africa 
Today points out, that "as subordinate actors in the 
superpower conflict, countries like Ethiopia and So- 
malia have been led to squander their limited nation- 
al resources on unproductive militarization.” 

It is true in Sudan, where heavy U.S. (and now also 
Libyan) aid props up a regime dominated by the tiny 
\ Northern Muslim elite which has controlled that land 
since independence. That elite today is facing the rebel- 
J lion of the Southern, non-Muslim Blacks who are fight- 
ing for the national liberation of the whole of the Su- 
dan, beginning with the dismantling of Islamic law. 

; In Somalia, the previously Russian-backed and now 
U.S.-supported military regime of Syaad Barre has cre- 
ated mass discontent. The prospects for the opposition 
l movement that these conditions present are taken up 
by the Somali writer Ahmad I, Samatar. 

The militarized one-party state is truest in famine-rid- 
den Ethiopia. Faced with the ongoing liberation move- 
ment in Eritrea, the Russian/Cuban-backed Mengistu 
regime has not hestitated to use starvation as a count- 
| er-insurgency weapon. 

I As George W. Shepherd writes in his overview article: 
“Such conditions have ignited the flames of revolution 
against these repressive and inept regimes that only 
serve the special interests of their ruling class and for- 
eign patrons on the Horn of Africa. These rebellions 
are begun by ethnic and racial groups... In the Sudan, 
the force of the SLM (Sudanese Liberation Movement) 
has gone beyond the ability of the North simply to 
crush it. And the Eritrean revolution has spread in 
Ethiopia to Tigre as well as the Ogaden. Syaad 
Barre’s days are also numbered...to assume the demo- 
cratic revolution has been spent in Africa is the illu- 
sion of ruling classes.” 

Africa Today points to the Horn of Africa as an area 
not only of starvation, but also of revolution. However, 
if does not connect those revolutionary movements to 
the broader historical processes sweeping the continent. 
Nor does it pose seriously the question of what hap- 
pened to the African revolutions of the 1950s and 1960s, 
once in power. Still, it is a most valuable contribution 
to the discussion of the events shaping African reality 
in the 1980s. ' -r-KeViii Anderson 


throughout Transvaal townships and is still organized 
in some of this country’s provinces. I can say this 
“stop-a-rent” movement has spread countrywide, but 
has only declined in those parts of the country where 
the women’s movement is weak, because only women 
are organized. In this result, I regard the women’s 
groups from various parts of the world, as the spear 
that overpowers the enemy’s repression. 

We move towards the workers’ struggle, led by the 
trade unions. The fundamental issue is the President 
(P.W.Botha) who is now declining in governing the 
country, as the majority of this country’s Blacks and 
whites are now protesting the arrests implemented by 
participation in trade union activities. The government 
is attacking the unions by shooting during strikes, by 
arresting leaders and by encouraging the capitalists to 
repress workers indiscriminately. 

There will be as many trade unions as can be as long 
as we can fight against the oppressive capitalists, in- 
cluding the government. We have now established as 
many women’s organizations as we can relating to trade 
unions, and all of them are cooperative. We demand 
equal pay like, women in Haiti, who we believe have 
succeeded. This is another fact which the South African 
woman demands. — Activist 

“Poem, censored by 
South African government” 

■; I am a T-shirt,* ' 7~ ■ 

; wearing 47 organizations 
on my back of gold mining 
and floor polishing the brass of 
state functions 

I am a township, 
near Cradock ** 
and the detainees : 
nameless 77,' 
sit down strikes 
across the supermarket 
of superintendent 

baas man, yessir Chief Commissioner 

I am banned across the rain swept land 
from the hills of tabletop to Orange 
and an unfree state 
of mind? f ■ 

' of reality 

I am a censored photograph 
white space 

: u [-blank : 7 }■■■ 

on the files at John Vorster 
and the pictures of prisons 
I am the solidarity message 
smuggled from Botswana 
from the underground Solidarity: 
greetings 

I am the present 
and the deep roots 

which go for the most part unseen ■■■■:, \ 

among the people 

I am the whisper 

that is not lost in the wind 

of a curfew 

I dm a poem 7 

censored by the government who 
cutting words into odd shapes 
makes a mask 
in its own image 

— Nigel Quinten June 20th 1985 

* On June 19th 1986, the South African government banned the 
possession of T-shirts that had the names of 47 anti- apartheid 
: 7 • groups on them. -V > ;.V /..# : - • 

•* Cradock is where the largest school boycott began in 1984. . 


Police brutalize activist 

Pasadena, Cal. — Michael Zinzin, longtime activist 
in the Los Angeles Coalition Against Police Abuse, was 
the victim of a vicious police attack leaving him with a 
severed optic nerve and a fractured skull. 

Zinzin had tried to stop Pasadena police from beat- 
ing a Black youth. For demanding that the police 
stop the beating and asking for their badge numbers, 
Zinzin was hit, maced, handcuffed and hit once again 
with a blow to his eye by a metal flashlight. 

At the Pasadena City Council protesters gathered to 
denounce the incident. The speakers related the inci- 
dent to the terrible living conditions in northwest Pasa- 
dena where most Blacks live. They spoke of the kind of 
treatment they regularly get from the police and other 
government agencies. One man spoke of the children’s 
hatred of the police in his neighborhood because of 
their vicious behavior. Others demanded that the city 
initiate an investigation and punish the officers. 

After the meeting, one participant said: “The discus- 
sion in the neighborhood these days is not on electoral 
politics but racism, joblessness, anger at those who ex- 
ploit us and on Black revolts in South Africa. That is 
whqt a movement is made out of.” 

Meanwhile, Michael Zinzin has lost his eye. 
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Urban League impasse 

Recently, at the 1986 annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League held in San Francisco, John E. Ja- 
cob, President and Chief Executive Officer of the Urban 
League, in his keynote address gave a statistical picture 
of the dreadful economic conditions existing in Black 
America. Jacob told an audience composed largely of 
Black professionals and business men and women that 
over the last 12 years Blacks have “slippery slided away 
from our goal of equality” and in the 12 years since the 
National Urban League last met in San Francisco, two 
million more Blacks have fallen below the poverty line. 

An array of statistics was presented by Mr. Jacob and’ 
subsequent speakers, showing that nationwide 15% of 
the Black work force is unemployed, that 40% of Black 
families are headed by females, that only 3.6% of Black 
high school students in California meet University of 
California eligibility standards, etc., etc. 

STATISTICS VS. HUMAN REALITY 

The Urban league is very good at gathering and 
presenting statistics. While these statistics expose the 
falseness of Reagan’s political contention that the Unit- 
ed States is in a golden age of economic prosperity, 
they are quite well known to the government and to all 
of those who are concerned about the permanent crises 
that exist in America’s Black world. The point is how 
does the Black middle class in the Urban League re- 
spond to the human reality that these statistics reveal? 

The League, through Jacob, has been sharply critical 
of Reagan’s nomination of Justice Rehnquist as the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and Judge Scalia as 
Associate Justice — men, in Jacob’s words, who are “in- 
sensitive to civil rights, the Bill of Rights and individual 
freedom.” However, nothing of any substance was pres- 
ented on how to combat the continual growth of pover- 
ty among the masses of Blacks, a condition that the 
League considered to be its main focus. Jacob’s “solt?- 
tion” is to call upon the same “insensitive” government 
to provide more job training and job opportunities, and 
to build more low-cost housing. 

EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 

In the opinion of the League, there is a direct correla- 
tion between Black unemployment and poverty and the 
failure of Blacks to be sufficiently motivated to prepare < 
themselves “to compete in the post-industrial world.” 
Thus, its own weapon against poverty would be a na- 
tional program of action to improve the test scores of 
Black students, especially in science and mathematics. 

This narrow sociological “solution,” while it reflects 
the origins of the Urban League as a social service or- 
ganization to help rural Blacks through the trauma of 
being transformed into urban workers in the 1920s, of- 
fers no answer to the crisis of permanent unemploy- 
ment. It is not the low test scores of Black students 
that have created the permanent Black unemployment 
and underemployment of our “post-industrial society.” 
Nor is it to say that Black students should not be moti- 
vated to develop their mental capacities to the fullest. 

But to make the technological needs of “post-industri- 
al society” the foundation of their education is to par- 
ticipate in the ultimate consequences of that society: ’ 
massive unemployment, on the one hand, and Star 
Wars, on the other. Is this not the nullification of those 
civil and human rights John Jacob was concerned with 
in his keynote speech? 

The Urban League’s indifference to these conse‘ 
quences comes from its long' association with corporate 
America, and its social worker attitude toward Black 
America. No wonder when one walks into Moscone 
Convention Center, where the Urban League convention 
was held, the booths of gigantic corporations and feder- 
al agencies were the dominant attraction. They ranged 
from AT&T to -Ford and Chrysler, from United Airlines, 
American Can and Revlon to the CIA and Lawrenc^- 
livermore Laboratories. At first) it Was difficult .to fiqd 
the Urban League! 
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Labor’s new battlegrounds against capital’s offensive 


(continued from page l) 

patients on the picket lines (See nurses strike, page 2). 

• City workers in Philadephia and Detroit just shut 
down services, from garbage collection to maintenance 
work. In Detroit they turned down the contract that 
Mayor Young tried to shove down their throats. (See 
Detroit strike, page 3.) 

Workers all over the country are fighting to turn 
back the concessions fever that has gripped the 
economy throughout the decade of the 1980s. 

Ironically, the national concessionary contract flood- 
gates were first cracked in 1979 by then UAW President 
Douglas Fraser, who volunteered to give back the hard- 
earned wages and benefits of the Chrysler Corp. work- 
ers to “save” the corporation to which he had just been 
appointed a board member. Not only will the Chrysler 
workers never regain what they lost, the whole of or- 
ganized labor has since suffered from what he unloosed. 
CONCESSIONS FLOODGATES 

Those floodgates were kicked wide open by Reagan 
when he personally destroyed the PATCO air traffic 
controllers union, sending a clear message to U.S. capi- 
talists that they would be actively supported in attacks 
they launched against organized labor. He intensified 
his own offensive by appointing anti-labor candidates to 
fill every government agency dealing with labor. A ma- 
jor achievement was his transformation of the National 
Labor Relations Board from an agency created to de- 
fend workers against management abuse and exploita- 
tion into an arm of management to stifle organized la- 
bor. 

The legacy of six years of Reaganism shows itself dra- 
matically on the national scene in increasing poverty, 
declining standards of living, rising unemployment, esca- 
lating racism and sexism, and the increasing gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor. 

According to the latest report of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, about 11 million jobs were lost during 
the back-to-back recessions of 1980 and from mid- 
1981 to late 1982. At the end of 1985, after three 
years of economic expansion, only 80% of the jobs 
lost were recovered. Moreover, of the 9 million jobs 
added since 1980, almost three million, or over 30%, 
Were in retail trade, where the average annual in- 
come is about $9,000 — lower than the official poverty 
level of $10,990 for a family of four. 

An additional 59% of those nine million jobs were in 
the miscellaneous services category (hotel, motel, busi- 
ness, office and health services) with an average annual 
income of $13,600 a year. Women filled over 84% ol 
these jobs, which means they are concentrated in the 
lowest paying occupations. In March of this year, 50.8% 
of the women employed were in the low-paying retail 
trade and miscellaneous services, while a full 20 million 
of the 100 million employed U.S. workers were* classed 
as part-time workers. 

As for the Black population of the U.S., which has 
consistently suffered an unemployment rate at least 
twice that of whites, recent data from the National Ur- 
ban League reveals that the Black family has lost 
$1,500 in real income since 1974, and two million more 
Black Americans are living in poverty today than in 
1974. 

ECONOMIC THEORISTS 

To this kind of statistics of the 1980s we can add a 
whole slew of economic specialists who spin theories 
about “uncoupling of employment from production.” Vi- 
sions of an economy “uncoupled” not only from labor, 
but from raw materials, and even from trade — only the 
movement of money counts — are put forth as the wave 
of the future. 

But all these theories dismiss what is at the heart of 
any economy today: sweated alienated labor — in Third 
World assembly shops, in Japan’s robotized industry, in 
the U.S.’s production and “service” economy. (See 
Workshop Talks, page 1.) That is the only kind of labor 
that capitalism— private in the West or state-capitalist 
as in Russia — knows. As Marx showed, all value still 
comes from only one source, the living laborer. The 
worker is, in short, the indispensable and only source of 
the hours of surplus value from which profit comes. 

The illusions of the economic theorists are not alone 
confined to the university halls. Robotization has creat- 
ed the illusion among both the industrialists and the la- 
bor bureaucrats that production can occur without liv- 
ing labor. Let us look at this in the auto industry. 

"We don’t have International union leaders any- 
more, we have company salesmen,” angrily declared 
a Chrysler Jefferson plant worker in Detroit. "And 
the hell of it is,” he bitterly added, "we’re paying 
them to do this to us.” 

The Chrysler worker was referring to the recent an- 
nouncement by Marc Stepp, director of UAW’s Chrysler 
Department and mouthpiece for UAW President Owen 
Bieber, of the expected agreement between Chrysler 
and the UAW that would keep the Jefferson plant open 
beyond its supposed closing after 1987. 

Under the agreement, job classifications would be re- 
duced, work rules eliminated, work teams would manage 
production and workers would share in savings of labor 
costs and receive wage bonuses from increased prod- 
uction. Moreover, says Stepo, this will all be done in a 


work environment that will provide job security and in- 
crease worker self-respect and dignity, as well as en- 
courage workers’ individual creativity. 

If aB this is true, what in the world is the Jefferson 

Steelworkers defy LTV 
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Retired steelworker’s wife being arrested 

Editor’s note: LTV, the second largest steel producer in l 
the U.S., has just declared bankruptcy, and proceeded to 
cancel medical and health insurance coverage for its reti- 
rees. Benefits for injured workers also may not be paid. 
LTV Steel retirees set up a picket line in front of the plant 
in East Chicago, Ind., while workers inside called a strike. 
Thisjorced LTV to restore benefits. Below we print a story 
from one worker off on sick leave. 

Chicago, III. — Now with the bankruptcy LTV is 
lying so much you don’t know what is up. I was in- 
jured on the job and the company hasn’t paid any of 
the bills. They stalled and stalled, and now every- 
thing is in bankruptcy. And it isn’t only me, others 
have the same kind of problems. 

If a worker gets injured on the job tonight and 
has to go to the hospital, is he covered? That is 
what I want to know. 

The merger of Republic Steel to form LTV didn’t 
do any good. The last two contracts have had cuts 
and concessions. In April I lost one of my vacation 
weeks and three holidays and took a $1.25 an hour 
cut. And this was the second time we went through 
this. Already before bankruptcy we were only work- 
ing 12 days a month — four days a week for three t 
weeks, and then a week off 

The union isn’t giving out any information. You 1 
don’t know if you can cash a check. Why should I go 
to work if I don’t know whether I will get any pay? 
It is a mental thing also. How can I get well when it 
is clear that the company just doesn’t care whether 1 1 
get my benefits? We used to have thousands and ( 
thousands of workers in the plant. Now there are ( 
only hundreds left and they are threatening to close. 

— LTV worker' 

worker complaining about? But there’s the rub. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The truth is that what the UAW is proposing and 
supporting is what management has been trying to 
force upon workers without any success for decades. 
It is nothing short of a return to piece-work, pitting 
worker against worker, and the elimination of the 
safe-guards and work controls that workers have 
won through bitter struggles with the corporations. 

Work rules, job classifications and seniority are all in- 
tertwined to provide the little security workers now 
have. Work rules and job classifications place limits on 
what management can demand of workers (a welder can 
not be ordered td paint, an assembler to grind, etc.), 
while seniority permits a worker to bid on jobs and to 
move from the harder, demanding line jobs to less rigor- 
ous ones in later years, thus permitting employment un- 
til retirement since the dehumanized pace and pressure 
of the line can literally kill older workers. 

"SELLING OUT UNEMPLOYED" 

One UAW worker described how these new contracts 
work: “At my shop they have tried to cut classifications 
since 1979, such as eliminating the number of cleaners 
and giving more work to others. Now it’s written into 


the contract. Safety is also a big problem, such as paint 
residue so heavy it threatens to fall through the ceiling. 
Everyone knows that OSHA (Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration) doesn’t exist, and that the In- 
ternational doesn’t support safety problems. 

"Ford is also trying to break up skilled trades, to 
have one person do the work of three. We need more 
solidarity on this. Ford wants only one classifica- 
tion— assembler. The UAW is operating on their 
backs, they only care about jobs now. New workers 
before had 90 days probation, now it’s six months; 
and it takes ten years to get absentee protection. The 
UAW is selling out the unemployed and the future 
generation to keep those inside working, and at not 
such great pay or conditions.” 

The dismantling of these safeguards by the union 
leadership will give management a free hand to reinsti- 
tute the absolute control they had over workers before 
they organized in unions. But equally significant is the 
proposed management role the workers are expcted to 
assume in auto work teams. They are being forced to 
criticize themselves for production problems, to solve 
them and to increase productivity by pushing them- 
selves and each other. 


What must also be kept in mind is that other major 
assault on workers being waged through automation — 
robotics. A recent study by the UAW reports that at 
least 225(000 auto jobs may be lost to robots in the next! 
ten years, with the number of robots in use rising from 
some 9,000 last year to about 60,000 by 1995. The study 
also notes that robots cost about $6 an hour and will 
pay for themselves in three years. 

An immediate comparison of what this means can be 
made with the older Jefferson plant and the modem 
plants of GM-Fremont in California, Honda in Ohio and 
Nissan in Tennessee. All four of these plants produce 
about 225,000 cars a year, but the three latter plants 
have half the work force of Chrysler Jefferson’s 4,200. 

There is opposition building both to the anti-worker 
practices that the auto companies and other industries 
are instituting and to the labor leaders who are those 
“company salesmen.” A former auto worker expressed 
the imperative need concisely when he said, “The work- 
ers have to unhook themselves from their labor leaders 
and move out on their own. That’s what the answer to 
the future is.” Battling capital and the labor bureaucaey 
is on the agenda right now. 

In Memoriam-Joe Giganti I 

We mourn the death of Joe Giganti, the president of 
the Charles H. Kerr Publishing Company, who had rec- 
ognized in the 1970s that an institution with such a 
magnificent past in recording labor struggles as well as 
revolutionary theory — beginning with the first English 
translation of Marx’s Capital — should not be allowed to 
perish. Nor did he consider history to be the past, as 
was evident from his presence at the 100th anniversary 
commemoration of the Haymarket Martyrs in Chicago 
this May 4. 

Joe Giganti was an activist both in American' class 
struggles and in the work of International Labor De- 
fense of which he was Illinois Secretary in the 1920s. 
That is the period when I first met him. As a young 
man, moving to Chicago from the downstate Illinois 
coal-mining region, Giganti put his mark on all the la- 
bor happenings in Chicago — whether it: was the organi- 
zation of “Red Sundays” when we went to support coal 
miners in downstate Illinois, or whether it was the work 
of the union militants at International Harvester. 

He was expelled from the Communist Party in 1929,; 
accused of Trotskyism. His labor organizing continued, 
as he edited the Progressive Barber and became in- 
volved in all freedom movements, including women’s 
liberation. His many activities were in no way changed 
when, much later, he became a professor at De Paul 
University. It was then that he helped to organize the 
Illinois Labor History Society. 

Although in his last years his activities were limited 
by poor health, that, too, had no relationship to his 
continuing interest in labor and socialist matters, as was 
clear on May 4 when he came to the Haymarket Mar- 
tyrs’ Monument and was as excited as ever, as he 
talked not only of yesterday’s but today’s struggles, in 
conversations with the Hormel strikers present there. 

It is this legacy that he leaves to the new generation. 

Our hearts go out to his beloved wife, Annette, in 
whom the Italian freedom dimension which Joe ex- 
pressed over 60 years — whether it was in revolutionary 
journalism in II Lavoratore or in the recent trip to Ita- 
ly they both took — will live on. — Raya Dunayevskaya 

Kerr Publishing Co. 

1886-Centennial Year-1986 

A letter to all our friends 

1986 is a year of many important labor anniversaries. 
It is the bicentennial of the Philadelphia printers’ strike 
that historians have recognized as the first in U.S. his- 
tory. It is the centennial of the Haymarket Tragedy. 
And it is the centennial of the Charles H. Kerr Compa- 
ny. 

In this centennial year we have brought out a mas- 
sive Haymarket Scrapbook, a new edition of John P. 
Altgeld’s famous but long out-of-print Reasons for Por- 
tioning the Haymarket Anarchists, and The Autobiog- 
raphy of Florence Kelley — never before available as a 
separate volume. Coming soon is a new and expanded 
edition of Joyce Kombluh’s Rebel Voices: An IWW An- 
thology... 

For a hundred years Kerr has brought out important 
books that commercial publishers have refused to touch. 
In the “old days,” such people as Ralph Chaplin, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Gene Debs, “Big Bill” Haywood, Mother 
Jones, Jack London and Upton Sinclair helped the Ken 
Company many times and in many ways. Today, we 
hope that you will continue to help the Kerr Company 
do the work it has always done and is’ still doing. 

Financial contributions, large and small, are always 
needed — always welcome and always appreciated. We 
hope you will remember the Kerr Company on its hun- 
dredth birthday. 

1740 W. Greenleaf Ave. #7, Chicago, 111. 60626 
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‘Americanism’ hides U.S. revolutionary roots 




Editor's note: For July 4 this year we witnessed an entire 
weekend of hoopla, staged for the media and filled with 
politicians’ praises of patriotic fervor. In view of Reagan- 
ism’s appeals to youth, we are reprinting excerpts from an 
article by Raya Dunayevskaya, written in her early 20s, as 
a critique of a proposed youth resolution. It originally ap- 
peared in the March 24, 1934 issue of the Militant. The full 
essay is also included as pages 8772-73 of the Marxist-Hu- 
manist Archives, available on microfilm from Wayne State 
University, Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, Detroit, 
Mich. 48202. 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The thesis of the National Youth Committee contains 
the formulation: “It is essential in the education and 
propaganda of the Spartacus Youth Clubs and Young 
Spartacus, that American revolutionary traditions, bour- 
geois and working-class, play a predominant role.” 

It is my opinion that this formulation is confusing 
right from the start, and serves only as a hindrance to 
the education of the youth. My reference is particularly 
to the phrase, “bourgeois revolutionary traditions.” 

One encounters these days many references to these 
“bourgeois revolutionary traditions.” Demagogues and 
reformists of all shades exhort the misery-stricken work- 
ers and farmers to find salvation by following the foot- 
. steps of their “revolutionary forebears,” the Madisons, 

■ Adamses, Jeffersons and company. 

; They lay claim to the Declaration of Independence, 
jthe Constitution, the American flag itself. “All this,” 
they say, “belongs to the American people. This is what 
1 they understand. Away with the imported Maradsm of 
/ the Reds.” There is a rich experience of late With this 
sort of stuff, what with the latest “Continental Con- 
gress,” and the flag waving at unemployment and trade 
union conferences. 

Because of this, is seems to me, our thesis should 
strive more than ever to explode, with the weapons of 
Marxism, this spurious Americanism for the American 
working-class. 

LIBERAL PHRASEOLOGY 

The liberal phraseology of the Jeffersons and Madi- 
sons is essentially the same as the liberal phraseology of 
the Roosevelts. Just as Roosevelt, in the interests of 
bourgeois private property, deludes the masses with 
words, and tries to cover up the class struggle, so the 
Madisons and Jeffersons, in their time, acted in a simi- 
lar manner, the difference being that at the time of the 
Madisons and Jeffersons, these demagogues had a prog- 
ressive role to perform. The fight for independence from 
England was a progressive fight. 

But what is even more important for the proletariat 
of today to remember is that it was the artisan and 
farmer who in the main formed the fighting forces of 
the Revolution, and tried to make of it a social revolu- 
tion. The aims of even the most extreme bourgeois rev- 
olutionists were linked up with the institution of private 
property, which institution, of course, it is the aim of 
the proletarian revolutionary to overthrow. 

The establishment of capitalist private property was a 
progressive step historically as compared with feudal 
private property. But when the bourgeoisie try to put 
the word, finis, on human history, now that their aims 
are realized; when the bourgeoisie calls the proletariat 
! who try to go one step further and totally abolish pri- 
vate property “the coarse rabble,” it is the Marxists 
who beg to remind these gentlemen that force has al- 
- ways been the midwife of history; that the bourgeoisie 
l accomplished their aims, as had the feudal lords before 
| them and slave lords before them, by forcible means; 

and that they could not have done otherwise. And that 
1 we “reserve the same right” to accomplish our greater 
i aims. 

Does that justify our including in the thesis a call to 
study “bourgeois revolutionary traditions”? No, that 
only helps to confuse the matter. For what we empha- 

Divestment not enough 

Berkeley, Cal. — After many years of pressure for 
divestment by the students, faculty and staff, the Uni- 
versity of California voted on Friday, July 18, to with- 
draw its $3.1 billion from companies doing business with 
South Africa. 

The regents appeared to undergo a change of heart as 
Governor George Deukmejian decided to support full di- 
vestment as part of his re-election campaign. That he 
felt compelled to make that move, after years of arguing 
against divestment, gives an indication of how strongly 
the public supports the Black majority in South Africa. 

Despite the fact that school is not in session, small 
groups of students took over Telegraph Avenue for an 
impromptu celebration July 19, and raised a banner re- 
naming the street Mandela Avenue. 

On Monday, July 21, student organizations on campus 
held a press conference and stated that, while they were 
very pleased with the decision to divest, divestment in 
and of itself is not their full goal. Their goal is complete 
freedom and power for the Black majority in South Af- 
rica, and until that is attained, the students intend to 
• raise it as an issue on the Berkeley campus. 
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— University employee 


size, above all, is that they utilized revolutionary means 
to accomplish their aims, with which the proletariat can 
have nothing in common, just as they utilized the ex- 
travagant rhetoric of the Declaration of Independence 
when they needed to mobilize the masses for the revo- 
lution but that once the masses accomplished the revo- 
lution, they sought to consolidate their power and foist- 
ed the adoption of the Constitution upon the masses 
with all the fraudulent means we now designate as 
Tammany and at which our “revolutionary forefathers” 
were masters indeed.,, 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE MASSES 

Our predecessors, the artisan and poor farmer, though 



students 
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Students rally in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


(continued from page 1) 

However, despite the disruption of the school year by 
the recent political events leading to the overthrow of 
Jean-Claude Duvalier, the Ministry of Education has 
made no serious adjustment in the baccalaureate pro- 
gram. No special meeting took place with either school 
officials or students. Only a few days before the exam, 
the education minister, Patrick Dorlencourt, decided to 
offer a radio program for the candidates. A late and 
demagogic decision! 

Faced with this situation, several thousand of our 
youth will fail the exam and will swell still further 
the number of unemployed in Haiti. It will be impos- 
sible for them to work as public employees. 

Generally, in our society, the young people are 
scorned and abandoned because of their youth and their 
“lack of experience.” In this view, an adult is always 
considered to be more qualified than an “inexperienced” 
youth. We can call this an absolute gerontocracy. * 

After 29 years of obscurantism and gerontocracy un- 
der the Duvaliers, it is time that the youth should find 
their true place in today’s society. It is time to end this 
concept of “inexperience.” The leaders had better real- 
ize that the youth remain the moving force of the coun- 
try and that without them nothing positive can be ac- 
complished. They had better give our youth from all so- 
cial categories (worker, peasant, student, unemployed) 
their true place in the new Haiti. This is necessary for 
the flowering of Haitian youth in particular and for the 
development of the country. — R.H. 


weak in organization and not constituting as clear-cut a 
class as the proletariat of today, accomplished the revo- 
lution, and tried to make of it a social revolution; it was 
through their pressure that even such democracy as we 
now have was established. They acomplished this in bit- 
ter struggle against the bourgeoisie. It is this heritage of 
the struggle of the masses (the people) that we accept... 

And this heritage will find its realization when the 
now full-grown proletariat will sweep aside the now im- 
potent and reactionary bourgeoisie from the historical 
scene. It is this message that we bring to the American 
working-class youth. When we “Americanize Marxism,” 
we bring to the American working class the message of 
Marxism of proletarian revolutionary internationalism, 
not a vulgar flag-waving speech. 

We do not make the confusion of the youth that is 
trying to free itself from the bourgeois point of view 
foisted upon him more confounded by speaking of 
“American revolutionary traditions, bourgeois and prole- 
tarian”. At best, this is a misleading phrase, an unfortu- 
nate wording, and ought to be stricken out from the 
thesis, which should be a guide to action, not confusion. 


Youth in Revolt | 

by Franklin Dmitryev 

Half a million or more Black students boycotted 
classes as schools opened in South Africa July 14, and 
tens of thousands of students gathered outside their 
schools to hold meetings. They were protesting new 
government orders allowing expulsion of any student 
and requiring identity documents that some pupils com- 
pared to the hated passes. 

* * * 

A group of students and young faculty members at 
the University of Szeged in Hungary has issued a list of 
demands that includes cuts in military spending and the 
size of the armed forces, as well as fiscal autonomy 
from the state for universities. The issue of the school 
newspaper that published the demands was reportedly 
suppressed. The demands were also presented to the 
national congress of the Hungarian Young Communist 

Organization, which ignored them. 

♦ * * 

Faced with youth opposition to its war policies, the 
government of Iran has issued new orders to increase 
the number of soldiers. Employers which receive any 
form of government funding must turn in the names of 
20% of their workers to the Ministry of War. The em- 
ployees will then be drafted immediately. 

On June 28, 4,000 demonstrators transformed a 
planned protest aimed at the homeporting of the USS 
Missouri in San Francisco into a spontaneous outcry 
against the House of Representatives decision to fund 
the Contras. While there were some large groups like 
the National Lawyers Guild present, and church groups 
carrying names of the disappeared, many of those at the 
demonstration had simply heard about the demon- 
stration on the radio and decided to join the march. 


Filipino youth discuss feminism 


Manila, The Philippines — At a time when the 
Filipino student activists need to carefully assess their 
role in bringing about an alternative vision of society 
based on justice and equality, the people behind Stu- 
dent Union for the Realization of Genuine Emancipa- 
tion (SURGE) are grateful for having this opportunity 
to dialogue with the American youth through News & 
Letters. We truly hope that this will pave the way for 
a meaningful exchange of ideas — an endeavor transcend- 
ing racial and geographical barriers — so that we can 
draw lessons from each other’s experiences. 

Here in Manila, SURGE aims to bring the issues to 
the students in a manner which will capture their imag- 
ination and provoke them into getting involved. Aside 
from espousing the socialist line, we hope we can bring 
to light other issues which in the past have been sub- 
sumed under the anti-imperialist and anti-fascist strug- 
gle. Among these is the issue of women’s liberation. 

I have to admit that the feminist movement here is 
still small. The many women’s groups we have usual- 
ly fight for the same principles that other prog- 
ressive groups advocate (freedom, democracy, etc.) 
without focusing on the question of gender oppres- 
sion. Many women activists think that socialist liber- 
ation will automatically ensure the emancipation of 
women from exploitation, whether biological or soci- 
ological, while some Marxists believe that the issue 
of feminism is secondary to the more important goal 
of overthrowing capitalism in the Philippines. 

SURGE hopes to take up the cudgels for our belea- 
guered comrades in the feminist movement by coining 
out with its own campaign on women’s liberation. This 
campaign will most likely come in the form of symposia, 
debates and journals on the woman question. 

Of course not everyone of my colleagues in SURGE is 
very keen on feminism, but let me assure you that they 


are sympathetic enough to realize that human liberation 
is not complete unless we confront all forms of oppres- 
sion. 

However, we should bear in mind that the women, 
while acting as a component of and as an ally of the 
working class, should not rely on other progressive 
forces to give them their liberation. Women should 
wait for no one. Those who would be free must 
strike the blow themselves. # 

It is in this light that SURGE intends to assert femin- 
ism and bring the issue of women’s liberation to its 
rightful place in the overall struggle against American 
imperialism and dependent capitalism. Let us hope our 
efforts will not be in vain. 

SURGE sends its best and warmest regards to the 
young people in the U.S, Latin America and South Afri- 
ca, who, like the Filipino youth, are struggling very 
hard to make this world a better place to live in. 

In solidarity with freedom fighters 
Woman student activist 
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In Pinochet’sl Chile protests, divisions grow 


I 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

July 2 and 3 were days of widespread open protest in 
Chile against the Pinochet dictatorship, as students, 
workers, housewives, teachers, doctors and others ob- 
served a two-day general strike calling for the end of 
the military regime. The strike was called by the Na- 
tional Civic Assembly, a non-party coalition whose uni- 
fying point is anti-Pinochet, once Pinochet refused to 
acknowledge the Assembly’s mild proposals (the “De- 
mand of Chile”) on how to begin a return to civilian rule. 

Police and soldiers did not allow marches to take 
place in the main urban centers, and moved with lethal 
fire into the working class poblaciones where the youth 
had tried to put up barricades. Nadia Puentes, age 13, 
was shot in the street on her way to buy bread. All 
told, at least 10 people were killed and 1,000 arrested. 

What brought the horror of life in Pinochet’s Chile 
home, however, was the brutal attack on Carmen 
Quintana, a university student, and Rodrigo Rojas, a 
resident of Washington, D.C. whose mother is a Chi- 
lean political exile. The two youths were with a 
group of university students the first morning of the 
strike, on their way to help with a rebuilding project 
in a poblacion. 

An army patrol attacked the group, singling out Ro- 
jas and Quintana. They beat the two with rifle butts, 
soaked them with an inflammable fluid and set them on 
fire. The two youths were then dumped in another part 
of the city. Rojas died four days later, and 2,000 people 
came out to march at his funeral on July 9. 


These events were occurring while \ President Reagan 
watched the Chilean ship Esmeralda, \used by Pinochet 
as a torture chamber in the days after the 1973 CIA-en- 
gineered downfall of Allende, sail with the fleet into 
New York harbor for the July 4th Statue of Liberty cir- 



Young protestors join in chanting against the mili- 
tary regime at a Santiago cemetery during the 
burial of three youth killed by Pinochet’s hench- 
men. 

_ \ 

cus. Veronica Denegri, Rojas’ mother who was jailed, 
raped and tortured by Pinochet’s police, had gone the 
week before to protest the Esmeralda’s visit when it 
docked. 

The Reagan administration censured Pinochet for this 
latest atrocity with all the fervor with which it has de- 
nounced the Marcos, Duvalier and Botha regimes. 
When the U.S. Ambassador in Chile attended Rojas’ fu- 


neral service, Sen. Jesse Helms fulminated against any 
criticism of Chile, saying Chile was one of only two Lat- 
in American countries “fighting Communism” (the other 
being Stroessner’s Paraguay). The White House in ef- 
fect said that Rojas’ murder was not really any of the 
U.S.’s business, since he wasn’t a U.S. citizen, and that 
they were expressing concern only for “humanitarian” 
reasons — a Reaganspeak word used before to character- 
ize U.S. aid to the contras. 

This comes four months after the U.S. for the first 
time since 1973 approved a UN Human Rights Com- 
mission resolution critical of Chile. It was opportun- 
istically tied to Reagan’s campaign then to get aid 
for the contras. When Reagan said he was opposed 
to dictatorships of the right as well as the left, his 
aides were quick to say that Reagan was not turning 
his back on the "Kirkpatrick doctrine” of support for 
friendly-to-the-U.S. "authoritarian” regimes in Latin 
America. Economic aid to Pinochet continues. 

More crucial are the deepening economic, political 
and social divisions growing within Chile. Pinochet has 
made it dear that he does not intend to ever relinquish 
power. The opposition is broad enough now to indude 
former members of the Pinochet camp, and the truck 
owner-drivers who helped to bring down the legitimate- 
\ ly-elected Allende government. But it is the deeper cli- 
mensiona — especially the youth, women and workers — 
who have thrown down a fundamental challenge to Pi- 
nochet, as did the copper workers at their congress ear- 
lier this year when they reavowed their commitment to 
“democracy, and the decision to reach it in 1986.” 


Chemical warfare 


Reagan has announced that he will 
resume production of chemical weapons. 
After scrapping SALT II, he got Con- 
gress to approve $1.1 billion to resume 
production of chemical weapons. 

On May 22, while NATO military 
commanders approved the U.S. pro- 
gram, West European rulers voiced op- 
position. Western Europe is the proba- 
ble “military theatre” for using chemi- 
cal weapons in a superpower conflict. 

The memory in Europe' of the horrors 
of chemical gas warfare and agonizing 
mass death during World War I is still 
vivid. The 1925 Geneva Protocol which 


came out of that nightmare experience, '!■ 
and which the U.S. among others 
signed, bans the use of chemical and f 
bacteriological weapons, but not their 
production or deployment. 


U.S. troop$ in Bolivia 

Though the arrival of 160 U.S. troops 
in Bolivia this month was billed as a 
“war against cocaine,” little of the drug 
was actually seized in the course of the 
joint operations with the Bolivian 
Army. Far more than drugs was in- 
volved in this operation, which marked 
a new stage in a deepening process of 
cooperation between the U.S. and Bo- 
livian military. 

What is new is the extent to which 
Reagan has shown himself willing to 
commit U.S. troops to the heart of 
South America. That cooperation took 
off last Fall, when the government of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro sought to impose 
a harsh economic austerity program 
through a 90-day stage of seige. Paz 
then requested — and obtained — a prom- 
ise of increased U.S. military assistance. 


Peru prison uprising 

When inmates in three Peru prisons 
staged an uprising, the government gave 
the go-ahead for the military to quell 
the uprising, which then became a full- 
scale extermination campaign. Most 
were in prison for presumed association 
with the Sendero Luminoso (Shining 
Path) guerrilla- terrorist group. The mili- 
tary used helicopter gunships and anti- 
g. tank missiles to demolish the prison 
buildings, and in the aftermath some 
400 prisoners were dead or still buried 
in the rubble at Lurigancho and El 
Fronton prisons. Three people were 
killed at the Santa Barbara women’s 
i <prison. 

At Lurigancho, at least 100 prisoners 
who had surrendered to the police were 
summarily executed as they lay on the 
ground. Alan Garcia, the President of 
Peru, decried the massacre and prom- 
ised a full investigation. Later hie or- 
dered the arrest of 95 police involved in 
the killing, but only one general has yet 
Jjeen disciplined. 

In fact, the military has gotten a loos- 


er rein ever since February, when the 
government declared a state of emer- 
gency due to increased terrorism on the 
part of Sendero Luminoso and other 
guerrillas. The peasants have been the 
ones killed in tjie war between the mili- 
tary and guerrillas. In the last six years, 
some 7,000 people have been killed and 
1,000 disappeared. While the peasants 
have been at times the target of the Pol 
Pot-type campaign of Sendero Lumino- 
so, they have resisted the wholesale oc- 
cupation of the countryside by the mili- 
tary, including now under the “popu- 
list” Alan Garcia government. 

N. Ireland protests 

The July-August “marching season” 
in Northern Iceland is always an ugly 
time, when right-wing Unionists cele- 
brate centuries of British rule in Ulster, 
and today’s reality of domination over 
the Catholic population of that artifi- 
cially-created enclave. This year the 
“marching season” turned particularly 
vicious when a masked mob of right- 
wingers attacked a Catholic neighbor- 
hood in Rasharkin, County Antrim. In 
10 minutes on the night of July 13, the 
ax-wielding mob smashed in doors and 
windows, burned cars and attacked 
Catholic youths. 

Avowed fascists to the right of even 
the likes of Ian Paisley have taken cen- 
ter stage Since the Anglo-Irish' Accord 
was signed last Nov. 15. In their mur- 
derous rages is the recognition of the 
fact . that Thatcher is now re-defining 
Britain’s relationship to Ulster’s right- 
wing Protestant organizations. 

The truth is that the Anglo-Irish Ac- 
cord (actually a U.S.-Britain-Ireland 
agreement) demonstrated that Reagan, 
Thatcher and Fitzgerald had united on 


a new strategy for maintaining control 
over all Ireland, North and South. It is 
a strategy that has already produced 
from Reagan a new extradition treaty 
to remove Irish activists from the U.S, 
for trial in Britain. So terrible are the 
conditions of life in Ireland today. 
North and South,' and so deep is the. 
unrest, especially among the youth, that 
the rulers have decided that they can 
no longer allow their agenda to be syn- 
onymous with that of a Paisley. It is 
this which will make for more Ulster 
troubles in the months ahead. - 

New Caledonia trial 

In June, 17 Kanak oppositionists fron) 
the Koindd tribe. Were tried for murder, 
based on a 1983 incidenj where two 
French gendarmes were killed while 
trespassing on tribal land, in order to 
support a local French landowner. The 
landowner’s logging operation had dam- 
aged the local water supply and the Ka- 
naks shut his operation doWn in protest. 

The trial has been turned into a pas- 
sionate and detailed indictment of 
French colonialism, from the murder of 
Kanak resistance leader Chief Atai a 
century ago, to today’s Kanak Socialist 
National Liberation Front (FLNKS). 
One defendant, Sylvestre Nemoare, was 
sentenced to ten years, another to two 
years, and the rest acquitted. The trial 
was a farce, with the indigenous Kanaks 
subject to exploitative French law. The 
FLNKS weekly paper, Bwenando (B.P. 
1671, Noumea, New Caledonia) was not 
even allowed a reporter inside the press 
section of the court. The struggle foir 
genuine national liberation continues. 


Philippines ‘coup’ 

When Marcos supporters attempted a 
military coup in July, taking over a ho- 
tel with several hundred armed soldiers, 
it was dismissed by some almost as a 
joke. Rightist Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile “politely” declined the 
coup leaders’ offer to join them, but he 
also negotiated what he called ah hon- 
orable surrender, i.e. no arrests or pun- 
ishment for the plotters. 

So far, despite tremendous mass sup- 
port, the Aquino government has been 
unwilling to move on the pressing hu- 
man crises of life and labor, especially 
inrurtdaf eas. 

The masses are taking their own initi- 
atives. Hundreds, of strikes are occuring. 
Youth continue to demonstrate against 
the U.S. bases. On July 4, they were 
savagely beaten by police outside the 
U.S. Embassy; in sharp contrast to the 
kid gloves treatment pro-Marcos dem- 
onstrators get. 

New revolutionary impulses are also 
shaking up the established Left groups 
controlled by the Maoist CP and its 
New Peoples Army guerrillas. Muslim 
guerrilla movements have reappeared in 
Southern Mindinao. In Luzon, Conrado 
Balweg, a priest who joined the NPA in 
1978 and became a guerrilla leader, 
along with 200 guerrilla fighters from 
the Kalinga tribal people has broken 
with the NPA. He claims that the 
NPA’s hierarchical concept of "demo- 
cratic centralism” means that “the 
Communists are not sufficiently atten- 
tive to popular aspirations.” The CP 
has already had to criticize its previous 
non-stance during the overthrow of 
Marcos. It continues, however, to seek 
“hegemony” over the mass movement 
everywhere. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist-Humanists, stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private property form as in the U.S., 
or its state property form as in Russia or China. We 
stand for the development of a new human society 
based on the principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreat- 
ed for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of re- 
volt from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black prod- 
uction worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees, is the author of Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out .the philosophic ground of 
Marx’s Humanism internationally as American Civili- 
zation on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows, the two-way road between the U-S. and Afri- 
ca. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx’s Marxism. At a time when a nuclear-armed 
world threatens the extinction of civilization itself it be- 
comes imperative not only to reject what is, but to re- 
veal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 


present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which 
signalled a new movement from practice which was it- 
self a form of theory. We organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather than any elitist 
party “to lead.” The world development of a half-centu- 
ry of Marxist-Humanism is recorded in the documents 
on microfilm and open to all under the title. The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these freedom 
struggles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitution 
of News and Letters Committees. 




by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

At our News and Letters Committees Convention 
over Labor Day weekend, we took up many important 
issues going on the world over, but the most important 
one to me was the vote to transform our labor paper, 
News & Letters, from the monthly into a biweekly, 
starting January, 1987. 

News & Letters began in 1955, the year of the De- 
troit wildcats against Automation and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott against segregation. We called those activi- 
ties a movement from practice that is itself a form of 
theory. I see a development through our 30 years. In 
1980 we went from a monthly 8-page to a 12-page N&L. 
Now we have voted for an 8-page N&L every two 
weeks. 

HISTORY DEMANDS A BIWEEKLY 

To me, history is demanding a biweekly N&L Reag- 
an’s bombing attack in the Gulf of Sidra led to his 
bombing of civilian areas inside Libya; he is a Rambo- 
on-the-loose throughout the whole world, and we have 
to show not only how to be against him, but what is 
the society of new human relationships we are for. 

A biweekly N&L is needed, when you look at the 
events of revolution and counter-revolution around 
the world, not leaving out labor and what is taking 
place at the point of production. If all the strikes 
that are happening were reported in the bourgeois 
press, it would look almost like a general strike in 
small plants across the country. Mostly it is only the 
strikes against multinational corporations that are 
reported, because the news of strikes there are hard 
(continued on page 4) 


By Lou Turner 

Mr. Ostrowski (my English teacher) said, Malcolm, one 
of life’s first needs is for us to be realistic. Don’t misun- 
derstand me, now. We all here like you, you know that. 
But you’ve got to be realistic about being a n-—r. A 
lawyer— that’s no realistic goal for a n-—r. 

The more I thought afterwards about what he said , 
the more uneasy it made me. It just kept treading 
around in my mind.... It was then that I began to 
change — inside. — The Autobiography of Malcolm X 
A mid-summer issue of the New York Times releases 
the findings of a Census Bureau study that the personal 
assets of whites are 10 times that of Black Americans. 


As Reagan and Gorbachev maneuver 

Ongoing world revolts & economic 


crises challenge 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 

More than anything else, what the current big 
game in Washington-Moscow shows — whether you 
refer to the Daniloff-Zakharov case as an exchange 
of spies or of “citizens” — is how quickly history is 
forgotten and rewritten. I’m referring to what hap- 
pened to the 1960 Camp David spirit of “peaceful 
co-existerice” between Khrushchev and Eisenhow- 
er. -| 

In a flash, everything fell through, from the skies to 
the earth, when Eisenhower disregarded all the peaceful 
co-existence rhetoric and let the U-2 spy-plane continue 
its flight over Russia — and on May 1, at that! Eisen- 
hower thereby helped Khrushchev achieve his greatest * 
victory: Mao was forced to delay his international chal- 
lenge to Khrushchev and line up in pretended interna- 
tional solidarity along with the other 80 Communist 
Parties at the International Congress in Moscow. 

Now, 25 years later, we see a repetition of the same 
polar confrontation, with the names changed, Reagan 
for Eisenhower and Gorbachev for Khrushchev. And it’s 


Superpower grip 

a much more dangerous world today — a changed world. 
Reagan’s retrogressioniam has so deadened bourgeois 
thought itself that there is no whisper of dissent either 
from academia or the media, much less Congress; tech- 
nology has become a living monster that forces us to 
face the threat to the very survival of civilization. 

The changed world that Reagan retrogression brought 
to a new barbarism with his foray into the Gulf of Si- 
dra, followed by the bombing of Tripoli and the living 
quarters of Kadaffi, had even his NATO allies question- 
ing him when his outreach declared SALT II “null and 
void”, as he continued with his empty rhetoric about 
the “evil empire” whenever it came to any talks with 
Russia about disarmament. 

If the Chernobyl nuclear power disaster led him to 
think he could sweep every imperialist act under the 
rug — all the allies sang in chorus against Russia over 
the horror — the illusion did not last long. 

What is deeply inherent in Reagan’s retrogression- 
ism is his effort to turn world capitalism away from 
what was attempted by it when the Depression 
threatened its very rule — i.e. the New Deal. Not only 
is that characteristic of Reagan’s two terms in office. 


(continued on page 5) 


An in-person Marxist-Humanist dialogue 


News & Letters photo 


India’s new voices of revolution 


So-called liberal politicians like Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han, former mouthpiece for Richard Nixon’s policy of 
“benign neglect” toward Black America apd former Vir- 
ginia governor Charles Robb argue that the focus must 
be shifted from racism to the “self-defeating patterns of 
behavior among blacks” to explain what has come to be 
known as the “Black underclass.” A more facile and in- 
I sidious argument by Nicholass Lemann, writing in the 
June issue of The Atlantic Monthly, contends that the 
“origins of the underclass” are to be found in the flight 
(continued on page 10) 


New Delhi, India — It was an exciting experience 
indeed to visit India in August 1986, at a time when the 
crisis in Indian society has seen the development of new 
revolutionary movements. Women’s Liberationists, peas- 
ants, oppressed nationalities and students each contrib- 
ute in their own way to this struggle in which both cen- 
turies old traditions and the ramifications of global capi- 
talist development — automation — are being fought at 
one and the same time. 

Our Indian friends had organized a number of forums 
for us to speak on Marxist- Humanism to which large 
audiences came. It was the totality of these new move- 
ments which are indeed undertaking a ruthless critique 
of so many aspects of Indian society — from alienated 
Man/Woman relations, to a critique of religion and 
caste, from a rejection of vulgar Communism and “van- 
guard parties to lead” to their critique of “scientism” 
and the question of paths to revolution in Third World 
countries — that resulted in the most serious type of dia- 
logue. 

While we were in India, women telephone workers in 
Delhi went on wildcat strike on Aug. 22 after a member 
of Parliament, M. Sethi, showed up ati midnight at the 
central telephone headquarters ' with " his ' armed guards, 


and began to physically harass an operator because a 
call had been disconnected. The following day hundreds 
of the mainly women workers held a sit-in, “gheraoed” 
(sequestered) management, and cut off most long dis- 
tance service to the nation’s capital, all the while de- 
manding both action against Sethi and exemption for 
women from night work. 

DIALOGUE WITH WOMEN 

Many from the Indian women’s movement were very 
interested in a dialogue with us as part of their own 
working out of revolutionary perspectives for India. The 
Centre for Women’s Development, which we visited, 
sponsors research by activists who work with peasant 
women, miners and women construction ' workers, and 
who, at the same time, want to document these strug- 
gles as a way of contributing to the history of the Indi- 
an women’s movement. 

At the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library nearly 
60 feminist intellectuals and activists showed up to hear 
our presentation on “Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution.” The audience included people 
from the threes major women’s centers, the Centre for 
(continued on page 9) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Review: Emma Goldman’s clouded legacy 


by Deborah Morris 

Emma Goldman, anarchist, feminist, orator and wri- 
ter, has long been a heroine of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement for daring to bring women’s issues into the 
realm of radical politics. This reverence, coupled with 
the recent discovery of Goldman’s correspondence with 
her lover, Ben Reitman, has resulted in two books 
which look at the tension between the personal and po- 
litical in Goldman’s life: An Intimate Life by Alice 
Wexler, and Candice Falk’s Love, Anarchy and Emma 
Goldman. 1 

In her autobiography, Living My Life, Emma Gold- 
man looked at her 30 years in the U.S. “on the firing 
line” and questioned whether they had “served only to 
fill my inner void.. .or was it really the ideal that dictat- 
ed my conscious course?” 2 The focus of Falk’s biogra- 
phy is on the “inner void” and love as the motivating 
force in Goldman’s life. 

TREATS REVOLUTION AS SECONDARY 

While there is a lot of information about Goldman’s 
life as an anarchist, it is the sexually and emotionally 
explicit Goldman/Reitman letters that form the core of 
the book. Falk regards revolution as such a secondary 
element in Goldman’s life that she makes such state- 
ments as, “she threw herself into supporting the Mexi- 
can Revolution as a means of diffusing the pain of her 
separation from Ben.” 

Such an appalling notion that makes personal pain 
the main determinant of revolutionary acts belittles the 
fact that Goldman was an uncompromising revolution- 
ary who was imprisoned numerous times for her sup- 
port of strikes, free speech, revolutions, birth control 
and homosexuality, as well as her opposition to World 
War I. 

At first glance, Wexler’s biography appears to be 
more politically serious in that it not only explores the 
alienation of Goldman’s early years as a motivating 
force in her political development, but also sees the im- 
portant influence of the revolutionary movement from 
Chemyshevsky’s What Is To Be Done? to the Hay- 
market martyrs. 

Wexler also has a sharp political critique of Gold- 
man in seeing that she reduced revolution to a ques- 
tion of personal "will,” the notion that an individual 
had only to renounce this society and live according 
to a revolutionary ideal. Such a concept of revolution 
meant that Goldman often accused women and work- 
ers of being responsible for their own oppression. 
Another result was that when she was deported to 
Russia during the Palmer Raids period, she left no 
theoretic ground or organization for the movement 
to build on. 

But Wexler’s analysis doesn’t go far enough. An Inti- 
mate Life ends with Goldman’s deportation in 1919 and 
never takes up the implications of Goldman’s support 
for and then renunciation of the Russian Revolution 
that clouds her political life in exile. 

CHANGED CONCEPT OF REVOLUTION 

Instead, Wexler lamely concludes that perhaps if 
Goldman had joined the IWW or hadn’t isolated herself 
from the women’s movement she might have left some- 
thing more concrete for this generation. What Wexler 
and Falk both miss is that Goldman never understood 
that the Russian Revolution changed the whole concept 
of revolution — that the activity of the Russian masses 
thoroughly disproved her notion of revolution as the he- 


1. Emma Goldman: An Intimate Life, Alice Wexler, Pantheon, New 
York, 1984; Love, Anarchy and Emma Goldman, Candice Falk, Holt, 
Rhinehart and Winston, New York, 1984. 

2. living My Live, Emma Goldman, Dover Press, Vol. 2, p. 686. 

Oakland Hospital strike won 

Oakland, Cal. — When five years ago Paracelus 
Corp. took over the management of Oakland Hospital 
they promised there would be no great changes. Since 
then, however, they have fired (or caused to leave) 
LVNs and nurses aides, the porters and other staff. 
Those who remain are so overworked that when we go 
home at night we don’t have the strength for anything. 

One housekeeper used to cover one floor of the hospi- 
tal. Now each housekeeper does two floors and also the 
porters’ jobs: taking out trash, washing floors.. .Nurses 
would never leave their stations before, now they have 
to run to pharmacy, run elevators, deliver newspapers, 
etc. That means nurses are not available when patients 
need them. 

So when contract time came and they asked us to go 
yet another year with no raise (we have had no raises 
in three years!) 150 housekeepers, clerks and tehnicians 
in Local 250 of the Hospital and Institutional Workers 
Union, went on strike Aug. 11. They say they can’t pay 
a 3% raise but look how they treat the scabs: pay for 
their cab (or plane fare and hotel) to come to work, 
•provide them free food, bend work rules for them. The 
company says we don’t care about patients, but we do. 
The patients suffer when we are so overworked. 

— Striking workers 
Ed. note. The strike was settled afid on Sept. 18 the house - , 
keepers went. I 'lack to work. They won the promise to. hire . 
more' .staff and a 5*& raise. 


roic individual. It was Goldman’s inability to work out 
new philosophic and theoretic points of departure in rel- 
ation to this mass movement that most clearly illumi- 
nates why her legacy leaves us no clear direction. 

In the same way, neither Wexler nor Falk is able 
to offer us any new points of departure through their 
analyses of Goldman’s life. The world has changed 
since Goldman’s era, bringing the new moment that 
our own Women’s Liberation Movement represents 
with its challenge to all the old concepts of revolu- 
tion. Not only have we said that the personal is polit- 
ical, but we have asked what happens after the revo- 
lution and how can we prevent the transformation of 
revolutions into their opposite? What is the relation- 
ship between organization and spontaneity? 

Because both authors are stuck in their old' notions 
that Marxism is equivalent to the Second International 
or the vanguard party, they, like Goldman, fail to recog- 
nize the challenge to the very concept of revolution 
posed by a movement of their age which could point a 
new direction for new generations of revolutionaries. . 



A clerical worker on strike at Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit serenades fellow strikers on the pick- 
et line. Their strike ended when workers accepted 
the university’s compromise by a narrow (3 vote) 
margin. In another strike, Detroit Association of Ed- 
ucational Office Employees, most of whom are 
school secretaries, have vowed to stay out until a 
10% pay increase is offered. Teachers and adminis- 
trators from Detroit Federation of Teachers as well 
as some members of the Board of Education, are 
supporting the strike. 


women- 
v^7 worldwide 

The family of union activist Karen Silkwood, who was 
killed in 1974 while driving to meet a New York Times 
reporter to document safety violations at the Kerr Mc- 
Gee Cimarron plutonium plant, has agreed to accept 
$1.38 million in settlement of their lawsuit charging the 
company with responsibility for the harassment and ac- 
tual nuclear contamination of Silkwood. The company 
denied any responsibility, but wanted to avoid a new 
trial scheduled after a circuit court reversed the $10 
million in punitive damages awarded the Silkwood 
children by a federal court jury in 1979. Xerr-McGee 
currently faces multi-million dollar lawsuits resulting 
from an accident at its Gore, Okla. plant, which sent 
toxic fumes into the air, killing one worker and injuring 

other workers and area residents. 

* * * 

In the third week in July a demonstration and rally 
were held in Seoul, South Korea to protest the sexual 
torture and imprisonment of a Korean woman factory 
worker and activist, In Sook Kwon. the “National Rally 
to Expose Torture, Sexual Torture and Red-Bait Fabri- 
cation” was violently interrupted by police with 12 op- 
position leaders put under house arrest. In New York 
City on July 28 another rally was held where over 40 
people protested Kwon’s detention and torture. 

Information from the New York Nichibei 

* * * 

In late September, a group of Pakistani women demon- 
strated in front of the Parliament in Lahore to protest 
the new “family laws” being considered, while across 
from them Islamic fundamentalists shouted: “Do not &c- . 
cept the demands of the shameless unveiled women.” 
Hina Jilani, a Pakistani feminist active in the Women’s 
Action Forum, stated that, “Women have always been 
the greatest sufferers in the enforcement of their rights 
in this country.” 

* * * 

We mourn the death of labor activist Florence Reece, 
who wrote the song, “Which Side Are You On?” during 
a bitter Harlan County miners strike in 1932. She wrote 
the song following a raid on her home by thugs looking 
for her husband, Sam Reece, a leader of the National 
Miners Union, who was blacklisted for his activity. The 
song also became an anthem of the Civil Rights Move- 
‘ ment of the 1960s, with new lyrics i vstrittep, by, -james t 
Farmer.' ' ’ ’ * J ’ 
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50 years after Flint sitdown 
full f herstory’ still missing 

Flint, Mich. — Over 600 UAW members and reti- 
rees heard Women’s Emergency Brigade founder Ge- 
nora Johnson Dollinger challenge “official” history 
Aug. 2 at the 50th Reunion of the 1937 Flint Sitdown 
Strike participants. Her talk aimed to correct historian 
and sit-downer Henry Kraus’ 1947 book The Many and 
the Few. She showed that women’s participation in the 
strike was not only a historical “first” but was genuine 
mass creativity and self-development, as against the 
“updating based on new archival material, including the 
women’s role” announced by Kraus in his talk. 

Here Dollinger told the events of 1937 from the van- 
tage point of today: “The Women’s Emergency Brigade 
was formed the night of the battle of Fisher #2, when 
the Women’s Auxiliary held an emergency meeting (and 
it was ten times more difficult for women to participate 
at all, what with kids and housework). Fifty women 
signed up. We agreed to the following qualifications: to 
be ready 24 hours a day; to accept all assignments; not 
to be hysterical; to stand in front of the men if shooting 
broke out. 

“The Flint Women’s Auxiliary, 1000 women with no 
office or telephone, had been holding classes in labor 
history, running a child care center from 9 AM to mid- 
night, and a first aid station with nurses. We made 
sandwiches, held dances, sold raffle tickets, and picket- 
ed... Yeats later, the women’s movement discovered our 
‘firsts,’ which we had not ourselves appreciated until 
then. We had not been expected to declare war in our 
own way, and to discover ourselves as new women. As 
one said, ‘Just being a woman isn’t enough. I want to 
be human and think for myself.’ ” 

Press reports of the reunion ignored all this and con- 
centrated on the third speaker, Victor Reuther, who, 
though “militant” against the new Saturn agreement, 
pictured the UAW, then and now, as welcoming criti- 
cism and dissent from rank-and-file members! 

What none discussed was the battling political tend- 
encies within the movement, 50 years ago and today. 
No one mentioned that Kraus’ “update” gives all organ- 
izational credit to the Communist Party. For the Left, 
world-wide, 1937 was tremendously significant. To rec- 
ognize the women of Flint,. 1937 as participants, but 
then to leave them out of that era’s battle of ideas, is 
once more to limit them to something less than full, 
thinking participants. -—Susan Van Gelder 

Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, III. — I work in a hospital, in housekeep- 
ing. I’ve: been at this hospital almost 10 years. There’s 
too much wprk. I have to clean 54 examining rooms and 
10 physicians’ rooms on my shift. 

When I said that was too much work for one person, 
my supervisor said that was what the assignment was 
and that they had done a study that said you should be 
able to clean a room in 2 l A minutes. That means you 
dust, mop the floors, clean the examining table, wipe 
down thie mirrors and clean the sink in 2% minutes. 

We have a union but it’s just there to take your mon- 
ey. A couple of people have filed grievances with the 
union and things changed for awhile but it’s back to 
business as usual. People are tired and overworked; 
they can’t leave because jobs are so hard to find so 
they feel they have to stay even when they don’t want 
to. 

Here housekeeping is under an outside contractor. 
One contractor would only give you soap to clean 
with — no disinfectant — only bleach and that was only 
sometimes, even for rooms that had patients with com- 
municable diseases like tuberculosis. 

At another hospital I worked at they gave us separate 
cleaning supplies for patients with tuberculosis or AIDS, 
and when these patients left, their rooms were com- 
pletely disinfected — even the curtains and mattresses 
were removed and treated. They don’t do that here, you 
don’t even have time to wipe the bedrails really good 
where patients have bled or vomited or whatever. 

The service that has the contract now has a lot of 
chemicals that seem to affect your breathing. The com- 
pany gave Health Service a list of chemicals they use 
and what they can cause, like a rash, etc. If what you 
come down with isn’t on the list then they claim it isn’t 
from work. When I’m at work I develop a cough but 
when I’m off for a couple of days it goes away. 

Some of my co-workers were talking about writing 
George Dunne, head of the department in charge of 
county hospitals about conditions here. I didn’t see any 
reason to since he’ll probably say he has no knowledge 
of any problems, just like he did in a TV interview I 
saw. — Sister 


Find out more about Marxist- Humanism, 
\ ■ g see, the literature ad page 7 . 
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Rally in Gary for USX strikers 


I Octry, Ind. — About 500 people gathered here on 
Sept. 27 to rally in support of the steelworkers locked 
out since Aug. 1 by U.S. Steel (USX). The company is 
demanding increased contracting-out of work and is 
.seeking wage and benefit concessions of $3.50 per hour. 
The rally and march to the company gates was called 
by “Unions United Against Concessions.” Signs in the 
crowd asked “Will your union be next?” Yet the Gary 
organizers tried to narrow the support rally by asking 
Gary police to remove all persons selling leftist litera- 
ture. There were , steelworkers from Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, as well as 
AFSCME members from Duluth; Chicago Tribune 
pressmen on strike for 14 months; Hormel workers from 
Local P-9 who vowed to continue their struggle against 
the horrible work rule changes in their contract. 

Many speakers told of their local struggles against 
corporate greed. A Black woman worker from the Ham- 
mond Valve Co. spoke of how all the workers in her 
small plant have been replaced by scabs since they 
struck in June. They are limited to five pickets, have 
been beaten by the police and jailed. She said, “If a law 
says scabs can go in and take my job after I strike be- 
cause of a 58% wage reduction, then that law is wrong.” 

Workers from a Detroit manufacturing plant brought 
gas masks for the Gary steelworkers: they said they’d 
rather give support in the midst of the battles on the 
picket line than in food relief later on. 

As against still arguing that "Buy American” would 
solve the steel industry’s problems, one former steel- 

Don’t buy Hebrew National 

New York, N.Y. — We have been on strike against 
•Hebrew National Foods since June 13. There are 220 of 
us out here picketing everyday. Hebrew National gave 
us ten days notice, then shut down and moved to Indi- 
ana. They were supposed to give us six months notice 
according to the contract. 

When we went into negotiations in May, the company 
demanded a three dollar an hour wage cut. We were 
making $10.76 an hour. They wanted to take back two 
weeks vacation, three sick days and cut our COLA. We 
offered them a two-year wage freeze. Then they told us 
that even with the concessions, they only had work for 
69 workers! The company had no intention of keeping 
this plant open no matter what we agreed to. 

Hebrew National was not losing any money. They 
make $120 million a year. They even told the press they 
are doing fine. They are just plain greedy. 

We are 100 percent united on this picketline. Most of 
us have between 20 and 25 years with the company. 
Some have over 30. We all have the same feeling: if the 
company doesn’t want to pay us, they can get the hell 
out of here. There is no sadness here. We want to work, 
yes. But be their slaves? Never. 

Local 174, Food and Commercial Workers 
(UFCW) has tried hard to support us. Now they 
are in federal court. But the plant the company 
ran away to in Indiana has a contract with the 
UFCW, for only $5.10 an hour. The International 
should defend all workers, not take away jobs 
from one to give to another! 

And the government is against us too. They are pay- 
ing Hebrew National 40% of that $5.10 wage under 
some government work program. 

We will not give up our fight to stop Hebrew Nation- 
al from walking # away from New York. Help us in that 
fight! — Hebrew National strikers 

SF mechanics vs. piece rate 

San Francisco, Cal. — Automotive Machinists 
(Local 1305) are fighting the snowballing demand for 
concessions and cutbacks. Three dealerships, including 
British Motors, the one I work at, pulled out of the San 
Francisco Car Dealers Association with the objective of 
returning to a flat rate (piecework) system. 

Our shop walked out on July 9 and went back under 
the old contract on Aug. 8, hoping our differences could 
be mediated. We struck a bargain because people were 
so demoralized when they found out nothing was being 
negotiated. The union was intimidated by management. 
British Motors is no longer demanding to go to flat rate 
but the strike continues at the mega-dealer here, the 
Autocenter, where the company is trying to hire scabs 
under flat rate. 

The real thing that hurt us in the strike is the bu- 
reaucracy of the union. When we pushed to get a rank- 
md-filer from our own shop in on negotiations, the 
company said OK but the union said no, that it was 
illegal. In the negotiations they just kept taking “no” 
for an answer instead of standing up to them the way a 
rank-and-filer could. The company keeps raising the 
productivity issue to hold “flat rate” over our heads. 
We fought too long and hard for the 40-hour week to 
iiave that reversed. 

We have to have more discussion between stewards 
md rank-and-filers in every shop so that we don’t have 
an ambivalent voice. I don’t care how long the present 
leaders have b6du ip thd union', or how ‘good 'they are, 
there has to be grass roots movement in the core of 
jach local. — Auto mechanic, San Francisco 


worker told me, “It’s an easy answer to blame someone 
different. But we have to recognize we’re living in a 
global world. We used to bring the slaves here. Now we 
send the work out to our slaves all over the world.” 

Synovia Wingate Freeman of the Independent Feder- 
ation of Flight Attendants, which represents the TWA 
strikers, explained that the support her union had re- 
ceived from others in the labor movement had given 
her a glimpse of the power which working people have 
if they would stick together. “Management thinks un- 
ions are too divided. But if they keep pushing, they will 
awaken a sleeping giant until we — as one — say ‘Enough!’ 
because that is the history of labor.” — Marie Dignan 


One contingent at the rally had come from Youngs- 
town, Ohio. After their mill shut down five years ago, 
they formed a new organization which they call the 
Youngstown Solidarity Club. 

One former steelworker said, “We’ve stopped some 
sheriff’s sales of workers’ homes, We helped organize 
the Visiting Nurses Associaton into Solidarity Local #1. 
We’ve done some strike support work.” 

“Because we don’t have elected officials, the authori- 
ties get real freaked out. They are naturally paranoid 
anyway. But they get real intimidated when they can’t 
figure out just how strong we are and who’s in charge. 

“It may be that the AFL-CIO is just outmoded — out- 
lived its usefulness, and we need something new. This is 
what we’ve been doing in Youngstown.” — Dave Park 



‘Lady Beth’: workers’ play 


Chicago, III. — Six former steelworkers who lost 
their jobs when Bethlehem Steel’s Vernon Mill closed 
down in California in 1982, began a national tour here 
in mid-September with a unique kind of theater called 
“Lady Beth: The Steelworkers’ Play.” 

The six tell their stories: Richard Carter worked for 
24 years as a crane operator; Cruz Montemayer was a 
pit boss in the electric furnace for 37 years; Hermes 
Pajz was a bolt-maker operator for 33 years; Tony Gar- 
cia was a threader and die setter for 35 years. These 
four are living on scant pension. Lloyd Andres worked 
as a burner and missed pension benefits by eight 
months. The youngest of the six workers, Frank Curtis, 
worked on a hot bed for two years. 

At the end of their stories, the audience is told that 
Act II is their turn. The floor is opened for questions 
and free discussion — with the performers and with each 
other. The evening I saw the play, dozens of hands shot 
up. One woman rose to ask if the workers, knowing 
what they do now, would have done anything different- 
ly, like accept more concessions? Those on stage roared 
an instantaneous, “No!” 

A man rose to say he, too, had worked for steel in 
Chicago for years. He described the broken-down streets 
of South Chicago and defied anyone to say there is no 
need for steel. “That is like looking at the hungry peo- 
ple in this land and telling the farmers there is no need 
for the food they are raising but cannot sell!” 

Another talked of how he had waited to grow up to 
be a worker, and how he had “lost his innocence.” “The 
mills,” he said he had learned, “are not run by people 
who want to make steel, but by people who want to 
make money. They will go wherever they can make 
that — including into drugs.” He got a big hand. 

So did the woman who said it was time for “people 
like us to start running things ourselves.” And the 
young Black man who said we need “radical solutions 
to save ourselves.” 

But when one woman got up to say we could help 
find a solution by boycotting anything not made in the 
U.S., an older man reminded the audience that “40 
years ago we dropped a bomb on Japan, and it is time 
we learned that we live in the world and not in one 
country,” while another pointed to the need to stop 
condemning workers in other countries who are getting 
starvation wages and put the blame where it belongs. 

• 5 f ■> * - : * — Olga Domanski 

Fbr -more • info'rlnlatwn on' Lady Beth, ' contact theatre 

a ers Project, 465 Gloriosa Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
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Homework: legal sweatshop 

by John Marcotte 

For the first time in 50 years, the boss can now give 
you work to do for him at home, under the Reagan ad- 
ministration. If you work in knitwear, garment, buckle 
or word processing, homework is now legal. The trial 
balloon was in 1983, when knit goods made at home 
were exempt from that part of the wage and hour law. 

The prohibition of homework was hard fought for by 
the American labor movement, specifically to prevent 
child labor and the worker, isolated at home, from being 
defenseless against the boss. Now the door is open, soon 
all homework will be legal. 

Some might say this legal change doesn’t change any- 
thing, it just accepts what’s been going on anyway. I 
know women who, for the past 12 years, have been sew- 
ing for the boss in their apartments, on their own ma- 
chine, paying their own electricity — and making less 
than minimum wage on piece-work. This one woman 
works for her son, he’s the sub-contractor. She feels this 
way she can watch her grandchildren, cook, tend to the 
house, while she works. The other side of this is, her 
work never stops. 

OUTLAW SWEATSHOPS 

One thing for sure, the last decade has seen a verita- 
ble explosion of basement and storefront sweatshops 
which certainly don’t recognize any wage and hour laws, 
pay Social Security or disability or anything. In fact, 
the Reagan Labor Department has used this as their 
specious argument for knocking this hole through the 
laws: since the situation has gotten out of hand (isn’t it 
because they haven’t enforced the existing laws?) they 
say they legalized homework so they can have records 
and start to enforce wage and hour laws! 

Let me share my experience with homework. 
Where I worked a few years ago, the boss for years 
had been subcontracting buckle and button assembly 
to a few workers and foremen (all union members) 
who also subcontracted some of this work to other 
workers in the factory. These key men had a number 
of machines in their basements, where they sweated 
undocumented workers for a miserable wage. 

I remember one Filipina woman who worked hard 
at her machine all day in the factory for wages so 
low, she would gain the favor of the assistant fore- 
man so he would give her extra work to take 
home — the company lent her a foot press. There Was 
a lot of this. These key men would get family and 
friends hired too, and then give them take-home 
work at night. 

EXPLOITED BY CO-WORKERS 

A worker by day, the worst kind of exploiter by night, 
these Union members went to meetings to spy on us — 
they didn’t give a damn about the contract, but about 
the boss’ favor, as they drove around in the latest cars, 
bought big new houses, all kinds of gold around then- 
necks — all from the sweat of their fellow workers. In 
fact, these key men, and the family and friends they fa- 
vored, had an interest opposed to ours to protect. 

This illegal — now legal — subcontracting was our con- 
stant grievance to the union. How could we be working 
next to a guy who, at the end of the day, would fill his 
car with our work? The assembly departments lost their 
over-time, and had lay-offs, because “there was no 
work!” This take-home work was the biggest obstacle to 
unity and solidarity in the shop. That and the union’s 
complicity, is why our starting wages stayed at $3.65 an 
hour through three contracts. 

Now this is what the Reagan administration has just 
legalized. Like with the two-tier wage, there is more at 
stake here than meets the eye. The legalization of home 
sweatshops, like the two-tier wage, is another tactic to 
try to divide labor. Reagan’s legalizing the sweatshop 
will not do away with it. 

Why no Rouge Steel strike? 

Detroit, Mich. — When our Ford Rouge steel con- 
tract expired at the end of July, it was extended for two 
months. In July, -our UAW Local 600 officers were talk- 
ing about striking the entire Ford Rouge plant if that’s 
what it would take to get a fair contract. 

Now, two months later, you don’t even hear the word 
strike, and we don’t have any idea what is going on in 
the negotiations. We’ve read in the newspaper that 
Ford is demanding a $3-an-hour wage cut, and there are 
rumors that at least 400 steel workers will get the ax. 

Some workers are saying that the Local 600 offi- 
cers are trying to extend the contract until next 
year, when the whole Ford-UAW contract expires. 
The thinking is that if the union leaders agree to a 
concession contract for the steel workers, that they 
would lose the union elections coming up. 

We know that if a contract is negotiated, it will be a 
concessionary contract. We just don’t know how much 
will be given away. We also know that if left to us, we 
would turn it down. —Rouge Steel Worker 

As we go to press, Ford Rouge UA W local 600 and Ford 
management are meeting on the Rouge Steel contract fol- 
lowing an agreement on Sept. 30 to extend the contract on 
a daily basis. The rank-and-file steelworkers still do not 
, knoib it ' sitigle demand oY concession that ' the TjAW is put- 
ting on the table that will affect their lives, employment or 
working conditions. 
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Mine Mill: Canadian labor radicalism 


Mine Mill: The History of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in Canada — Since 
1895. By Mike Solski and John Smaller. Ottawa: Steel 
Rail Publishing, 1985. $21.95 cloth; $16.95 paper. 

Mine Mill is a partisan, but quite thoughtful, book 
written from a rank-and-file perspective. Focusing pri- 
marily on the Canadian section of the International, but 
incorporating substantial material relating to the parent 
body in the U.S., Mike Solski (a long time Ontario 
smelterman and Mine Mill official, and a historian) and 
John Smaller (a Manitoba-born journalist who did 
much work for the union) indicate they’ve written this 
book to “succeed in alerting working people, who are al- 
ways the true victims of repression, to the strength of 
the forces that may be brought to bear against them 
and the necessity of maintaining their own principles 
and their own organizations.” (p. 161) 

A substantive flow of vigorous and dramatic history is 
presented in an orderly, full, and lucid fashion: the de- 
velopment of the democratic and militant Western Fed- 
eration of Miners in the blood-dimmed U.S. Rocky 
Mountain, hard-rock mining districts in the latter 19th 
century; its spread into Western Canada and eastward; 
homegrown radicalism^ in both countries — Populism, 

California winery strike 

St. Helena, Cal. — Over 2,000 winery workers 
throughout California’s central valley (Local 186 Win- 
ery, Distillery and Allied Workers Union and Local 45 
Winery Workers Union) are on strike against the Win- 
ery Employers Association. The strike began at Christ- 
ian Brothers on Aug. 18. We are asking people to boy- 
cott them along with Franzia, Bronco, Charles Krug, Al- 
maden, Gibson and now Gallo. Strikers went out at Gal- 
lo on Sept. 16. 

They want to cut our wages fifty cents an hour and 
reduce their contribution to our medical from 90% to 
80%. They want our contract to expire at the end of 
March when we wouldn’t have any bargaining power. 
Now it expires Aug. 1, the date we set because of the 
critical harvesting period. We want to keep what we’ve 
won in the past, because once you get those benefits 
taken away, you never get them back. 

Management has “scorned and abandoned” us like it 
says in your headline quoting Haitian youth. They are 
crying for relief but won’t open the books. What’s in- 
volved is a national pastime of takeaways — whether the 
company needs them or not. They want to make our 
pension a token one. A woman who has worked here 
since 1947 can’t retire because now they are trying to 
cut medical altogether once you leave. 

Solidarity was the concept of the union in the U.S. 
since the ’30s and the head bashing days when The un- 
ions stuck together. What happened to the concept of 
solidarity? I’ve been in lots of union meetings and 
haven’t even heard the word in years. I get a great feel- 
ing when, people come and support our picket line. I 
hope people will help us by boycotting these wineries. 

— Wine maker on strike 

What casino strike reveals 

Philadelphia, Pa. — What happened in Atlantic 
City Sept. 16-17 when 11,000 members of Ixrcal 54 of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International struck 11 hotel-casinos? During the 35- 
hour strike, Local 54 members ignored two court orders, 
one which the union had agreed to limiting the number 
of pickets at each casino entrance and a second ordering 
them back to work. 

Local youth, unemployed and other workers joined 
strikers and attacked casino property. Union officials 
quickly agreed to a new contract far below their original 
demands, reportedly providing for 10- to 20-cent hourly 
increases, a two-tier wage system and a reduction in 
employer contributions to severance pay. 

The bourgeois press unanimously pointed to the de- 
feat that this new pact represents, but for me, even 
through their muddled reporting, something more than 
a labor dispute emerged. The strike was a catalyst for a 
broader rebellion against the casinos as symbols of 
wealth and oppression in Atlantic City. 

Gambling was approved in Atlantic City ten years 
ago and 37,000 work in 11 multi-million-doUar casi- 
nos. Yet in Atlantic City, hotels and luxury condomi- 
niums rise along the boardwalk, but working and 
poor people face a critical housing shortage, a seri- 
ous crime problem and streets littered with garbage. 
Parking lots, rather than affordable housing, are 
constructed on vacant land. Even those who con- 
demned the rebellion acknowledged the frustration, 
anger and resentment among the city’s residents. 

A striking bartender quoted in The Philadelphia In- 
quirer (9/17/86) said, “Look around you. The only 
places that look nice are the casinos. The people are 
not happy. All you have to do is look around and you 
see why. This is the people venting their anger for the 
first time in eight years. This is Atlantic City, man.” 
Did the union leadership settle so fast for so little be- 
cause what they had intended as a strike over wages 
had become something more and gotten out of their 
control? ... — -B.A.Lastelle . 


frontier syndicalism, socialism; relationships with its 
progeny, the Industrial Workers of the World and the 
akin One Big Union; consistent employer recalcitrance 
through the eras "joined with frequent attacks by gov- 
ernment; a waning away and near death in the 1920s; 
the revival of IUMMSW in both the U.S. and Canada 
in the mid-1980s; its role in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
the World War II “boom” and post-war recession; the 
rise of Cold War fear and hysteria, with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in the U.S. and comparable attitudes in Canadi- 
an governmental quarters and, in this chilling atmos- 
phere, the expulsion of the always radical IUMMSW 
from the CIO and CCL on charges of “Communist dom- 
ination”; mounting raids from other unions — especially 
the Steelworkers; legal attacks and waves of cruel re- 
pression from the U.S. government in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, with Canadian ramifications; and the even- 
tual 1967 merger of an IUMMSW reduced in size, but 
retaining most of its Western locals in both countries 
and all of its spirit, with the Steel union which by this 
time had a more enlightened leadership. (A minority 
component of the old Sudbury Local 598 — the 2,000 
workers at Falconbridge Nickel — stubbornly refused to 
merge and continues to function quite effectively as 
Mine Mill.) 

The authors do not neglect the historic Mine Mill 
film, Salt of the Earth, filmed in 1953 in New Mexico, 
still widely shown today, and now available on video 
cassette (Voyager Press, Los Angeles, 1986). Mine Mill 
also contains over 170 photographs encompassing the 
better part of a turbulent century. 

Those really familiar with Mine Mill were aware that 
it was dominated by its militant and frequently vision- 
ary rank-and-file, grouped in local unions which had a 
strong sense of grassroots identity and autonomy — 
locals which were community organizations deeply in- 
volved in many issues of social concern and with union 
halls which were almost always broad community cen- 
ters. (And the first international to grant autonomy to 
its Canadian membership was IUMMSW.) Mine Mill 
makes it convincingly clear that the real issue, as far as 
the corporations and the governments and the raiders 
were concerned, was not really “Communism.” 

“Today,” the authors ponder, “there are still some 
who think that, since history records successive ebbs 
and tides in the life of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers and Mine Mill, the union will rise again out of its 
ashes, in youthful freshness and vigour, and once more 
be the legendary union of hard rock miners every- 
where.” (p. 160) Whether or not that appealing possibil- 
ity comes to fruition, it is clear that the hard-won ac- 
complishments of the WFM-IUMMSW will live on and 
that its traditions, like Joe Hill, will never die. 

— John R. Salter, Jr. 

YNA takes on United Way 

Chicago, III. — The Visiting Nurses Association 
(VNA) nurses are in the tenth week of our strike (see 
Aug.-Sept. N&L). We have made two offers to settle the 
strike and gotten no response from management. Now 
we are asking union members and other working people 
to hold up their United Way (UW) contributions as 
UW funds the VNA. 

We picketed the UW fall campaign kick-off luncheon 
at the Hilton. UW says the dispute is between the nurs- 
es and the VNA but our position is that as long as they 
are funding VNA they are not neutral. We asked UW 
to audit VNA because if the VNA is no longer caring 
for patients who can’t afford to pay, where is the UW 
funding going? In doing this we have fouhd that a lot of 
people are mad at UW. There have been other in- 
stances where workers were organizing or on strike and 
the UW has taken a similar position. 

Now we are doing voter registration on the picket line 
and continuing to give free blood pressure testing. I 
think working people all over this city should unite and 
support each other, be that the Tribune strike or Oscar 
Mayer. Our new slogan is: “Go elsewhere for home 
health care!” — Striking VNA nurses 
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(continued from page 1) 

to hide. But even then the bourgeois newspapers 
only report what the labor bureaucrats say and do — 
which amounts to nothing. It is only in N&L that 
rank-and-file workers speak for themselves and de- 
velop their own thoughts. 

When N&L was founded in 1955, there were strikes 
against Automation in every industry — auto, steel, rub J 
ber, and on and on. Today we face in every industry a 
two-tier wage system, wage cuts, plant closings, plants 
moving overseas. 

The crisis in labor today has its roots in the battle 
against Automation that began in the 1950s — a battle 
that the workers did not win. The first strike against 
Automation was the 1949-50 miners’ general strike in 
West Virginia. When the miners lost and the continuous 
miner was brought into the mines, unemployment 
soared and Appalachia was created. 

APPALACHIA AN HISTORIC STAGE 

Appalachia is not regional. It is an historic stage. The 
crisis comes from the historic stage of capitalism. Today 
the crisis that created Appalachia is transforming the 
whole country into Appalachia. To meet the challenge 
of this crisis we are offering a biweekly paper. 

When I look at labor over the past year, what I 
see is that there have been many militant strikes, 
including the strike at Hormel that is still going 
on. But bravery and militance is not enough to 
win a strike when we have reached the stage to- 
day where the whole capitalist system, worldwide, 
is in such crisis. Workers are not up against one 
individual capitalist. We’re fighting the whole cap- 
italist system. 

Workers too often accept the existence of capitalism. 
How can we see ourselves as free people when this sys- 
tem of capitalism is controlling our lives? People get 
thrown out of work and no one cares. Young people 
cannot find a job. We need to see ourselves as part of a 
social labor force. We are individuals who are together 
part of social labor. 

And I’m not saying that what I am for is what they 
call “socialism” or “Communism” in Russia, China, or 
Cuba. As Marxist-Humanists, we call those societies 
“state r capitalism.” There is not workers’ control of 
production. In a recent speech Castro sounded like any 
capitalist when he said: “The first duty of the citizen is 
to work hard and produce, with responsibility and disci- 
pline.” ; 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, and it was born 
out of both the 1949-50 miners strike, and the 1953 East 
German revolt against totalitarian Communism. Today 
both Reagan and Gorbachev threaten the very existence 
of this world in which we live. 

A Marxist-Humanist biweekly will help the forces of 
revolution get together with each other and with a 
philosophy of revolution. Without that Marxist-Human- 
ist philosophy that listens to the workers and shows 
that what we are for is ending the division between 
mental and manual labor, our movement in the ’80s will 
end up like the 1960s — one more aborted revolution. 
The biweekly News & Letters aims instead to see that 
we end with a new human society. 

Australian labor ferment 

Bayview, Australia — The immense struggle that 
has risen in Australian labor resembles the anti-labor 
situations that have emerged in Britain and the U.S. in 
recent years. Last year in Queensland, electrical worker^ 
on strike were sacked and the Premier, John Bjelke- 
Petersen, made plans for a civil conscription of electri-J 
cal workers. Several months ago, the Builders Labourers 
Federation, one of the most militant big unions, was 
banned. Subsequently, BLF members on a sit-in at a 
building site in Melbourne were tear-gassed by police. 

Workers at an abbatoir (slaughterhouse) in Mdginber- 
ri in the Northern Territory, who fought a long, ardu- 
ous, courageous strike lasting many months in one oi 
the most upleasant places I can think of, were taken tc 
court by the Northern Territory Government and Na: 
tional Farmers Federation under secondary boycott leg- 
islation. Needless to say, the government won, the 
workers lost and the union, the Meat Industry Workers 
Union, was fined two and a half million hot tamales, 
the first sequestration of union funds, for many years. 

Australian mining industry workers have been organ- 
izing various forms of opposition to worsening condi- 
tions and lay-offs in the face of BHP and Peko-Wall- 
send, the two worst mining companies regarding work- 
er’s rights and conditions, announcing record profits 
There has been a general . strike in the mining town oi 
Broken Hill. And at Pilbana, in West Australia, 1,25C 
union ore miners were sacked by Peko-Wallsend, ignit- 
ing a desperate effort by miners and families to organ- 
ize. 

Last week, workers on a natural gas rig off the coast 
of Western Australia organized a marvelous wildcat sit- 
in against the sacking of workers and refused to let any- 
one-union, company, media — on the rig. This is a verj 
interesting expression of the eagerness of Workers tc 
- now go beyond the constriction and apathy of the mon 
olithic union bureaucracies. - — Andrew Murdoch 
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Ongoing world revolts, economic crises, challenge Superpower grip 


(continued from page 1) 

but he is determined to incorporate it in unbreakable 
laws so that it will not matter who wins office in 
• 1988; this is the ground on which they (Democrats or 
Republicans) will have to operate. 

Now that Reagan has got Congress to approve aid to 
the Contras, his rhetoric has given forth his true aim — 
the U.S. is to repeat the Vietnam War by invading Nic- 
aragua, beginning, as with Vietnam, by sending U.S. 
military advisers to train the Contras. 

This is the same Ronald Reagan who thinks he can 
make himself sound like the great democrat by welcom- 
ing Corazon Aquino to the White House, at the same 
time he provided safe haven for Ferdinand Marcos who 
is working 24 hours a day to destabilize the new govern- 
ment in the Philippines. It is clear that the only reason 
Reagan makes such a show of his welcome to President 
Aquino is because he is concerned with keeping his bas- 
es in her land and thinks he can win her into his camp. 

THE CHANGED WORLD ECONOMY 

As Ronald Reagan’s changed world is preparing for 
the unleashing of the holocaust while talking of the al- 
leged prosperity of the U.S. and the stability of the 
Western world, the truth is quite different. The world 
economy is in deep crisis, and this remains the key to 
the present world situation. 

What the present economists consider the changed 
world economy — high technology, unimated, robotized 
production — is what bourgeois economists have called 
“the post-industrial world” ever since the end of WWII. 
It doesn’t really matter whether those economists were 
referring to monopoly, oligopoly, multinationals, or what 
they now refer to as the computerized world; all are 
characteristic of the periods of both the post-WWI and 
post- WWII worlds. They are characteristic of what 
Marx originally had singled out as the most fundamen- 
tal law of capitalist production of his day as it pursued 
Accumulation, Accumulation, Accumulation. 

What all the bourgeois economists choose to disre- 
gard about this high stage of robotized production is 
that unpaid, surplus labor — i.e. profit — comes, and 
can only come, from the living, sweated laborer. The 
economy’s dependence on alienated, sweated, exploit- 
ed labor does not stop short even of death and muti- 
lation, as can be seen in "A Tragedy in South Geor- 
gia”* — which took place some 15 years ago but is 
only now reaching final court settlement — in which 
20 died and more than 50 were injured in a disas- 
trous industrial accident tied to munitions pro- 
duction of flares for the Vietnam War. 

Nothing, however, more proves the daily horrors of 
capitalism globally than what is being called South Afri- 
ca’s worst recorded gold-mining accident — the fire which 
sent toxic gas billowing into the mine shafts of the Kin- 
ross mine, killing 177 miners, with five more still unac- 
counted for at this writing. So blatant is the lack of 
mine safety and So barbaric the disregard for Black 
lives that already no less than 8,209 had been killed and 
230,000 injured in mining accidents in South Africa be- 
tween 1973 and 1983. That there is no separation be- 
tween the open class struggles or the issues of workers’ 
safety and the mass freedom struggles that have been 
ongoing in South Africa can be seen in the crucial role 
of the half-million strong COSATU (Congress of South 
African Trade Unions) of which the National Union of 
Mineworkers is the backbone. (See Frantz Fanon, Sow- 
eto and American Black Thought, News & Letters, 
1986). 

* See the article by Albert Scadino in the New York Times, July 20, 

4 1986. 


As our Marxist- Humanist Perspectives 1986-87 ex- 
pressed it: 

The masses of South Africa are moving on their own 
despite the undeclared civil war by the savage, barbaric, 
apartheid, white rulers and their daily slaughter of 
Blacks. (See article page 8.) It is high time to turn to 
the creative, revolutionary, courageous, genuine, free- 
dom fighters in their ongoing revolutions in South Afri- 
ca, in Haiti, in the Philippines and in Latin America, 
without forgetting the endless “little” strikes in the 
U.S., the intense anti-nuke demonstrations after Cher- 
nobyl, especially in West Europe, that were directed not 
only against Russia but against the U.S. as well. 

THE ONGOING WORLD REVOLTS 

All of the great ongoing revolts in South Africa, in 
the Philippines, in Haiti, in South Korea, demand more 
than just being hailed. The dialectic of their develop- 
ment discloses new forms and new forces as well as the 
need for tracing the development, knowing from history 
that in the first stage of revolt, one is still not fully 
aware of the full might of the counter-revolution — 
aware, that is, that those who had the power yesterday 
have ways to hit back. The new revolutionaries are re- 
ally fighting under the whip of the counter-revolution 
at all times... 

When, at the beginning of the 1980s, we entitled the 



Marxist- Humanist Perspectives Thesis “Tomorrow is 
Now,” we were pointing to the new structural economic 
crisis, the U.S.’s counter-revolutionary war in Vietnam, 
the urgency of Marxist- Humanism to delve into the 
whole body of ideas of Marx’s Marxism as a totality. 
That was the trail to our age, and it became imperative, 
at one and the same time, to ask the question “what 
happens after” and also to trace the development of 
new forms of revolution and its relation to philosophy 
or the lack of philosophy, of relations of worker and in- 
tellectual, of spontaneity and organization: in a word, to 
sin|le out new forces of revolt in a specific period. 

We want, for example, to turn to what we seem to 
take too much for granted — the Youth in the ongoing 
present revolutions. Turn to Haiti and see what was 
new as distinct from trying to overthrow the Duva- 
lier dictatorship from its strongest center, Port-au- 
Prince. The Haitian youth tell us now that in actuali- 
ty, in the Gonaives region, students had organized 
for some time into small groups before the downfall 
of Duvalier to work against the regime. The youth 
do not stop either with critique or with being outside 
of the center; they are now in Port-au-Prince and 
throughout the country, and are reaching out inter- 
nationally and to us. 

Indeed, the youth are of the essence and are a very 
conscious form not only in Haiti. Take what is happen- 
ing in South Korea. Even the bourgeois journalists (see 
NYT June 17, 1986) have featured the fact are a new 
kind of radical, who simultaneously delves into serious 
study of Marx and outright revolutionary activity not 
only against that regime, but against U.S. imperialism 
itself. That is exactly what reveals even more the whip 
of counter-revolution — which began way back in the 
1950’s South Korean movement, when tens of thousands 
of U.S. troops were stationed along the 38th parallel. 

The youth in South Africa— indeed, many are young 
children — are not only the most heroic, but are involved 
in every facet of the revolt and well aware of tenden- 
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l Come and take a journey through the Marxist- Humanist Archives 

| A Series of Four Workshops/Classes in: 

1 Today’s Global Crises and a Half-Century of World 
f Developments in the Marxist-Humanist Archives 

[ r ■ 1 . ' 

£ “When you witness some phenomenon that seems to have arisen clear out of the blue, don’t despair. It. 
4 isn’t all that new. You will find one or another form of it in the Marxist-Humanist Archives, whether 
£ that be on Marx’s “Economics,” as in my 1945 “Outline of Marx’s Capital,” or as in the 1974-75 global 
j crisis and the need to battle also with Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff. ..In a word, it isn’t history “as 
such;” it is dialectics which is the method to judge 
Report to News and Letters Convention. 


Capitalist Production/Alienated Labor: Workers as Reason vs. 
World Stage 


'he new.” — Raya Dunayevskaya, 1980 Perspectives 


State-Capitalism as a 


The Philosophy of the Black Dimension in 


the Needed American Revolution; in the Two- 


Way Freedom Road Between Africa and America 

• Self-Determination of the Idea of Marxist-Humanism: From Embryo to Absolute Idea for 
Our Age 

• New Moments in the 1980s: Marxist-Humanism’s Struggle to Find Philosophic-Organiza- 
tional Expression 

Workshops/Classee to be held in Chicago, New Y ork, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco Bay Area. 
Contact local to find out date, time, place. See directory, page 10. 
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cies. So much so, that one group expressed it in a very 
specific way when they told us that they understood 
why we call ourselves not just Marxist, but Marxist-Hu- 
manist. 

The greatest upsurge, of course, was in the Philip- 
pines. That "people’s revolution” was especially dra- 
matic when the nuns put flowers in the army’s guns 
aimed against the people’s uprising. The youth there 
reached to us as we reached to them... 

The labor upsurges all through Central America have 
touched every nation there in the last year, from El 
Salvador to Guatemala, and including Honduras, where 
Reagan is now sending GIs to train the Contras. And 
yet, the unfinished nature of all these struggles under 
the whip of U.S. imperialism has never been more evi- 
dent — especially in Nicaragua, where the ongoing war 
with the Contras is putting a severe strain on that revo- 
lution’s development. 

The revolts are significant even when they do not 
border on revolution as in the demonstrations against 
Duarte in El Salvador, and tremendous new actions in 
Chile and even in Guatemala and Paraguay. East Eu- 
rope, too, has not at all been quiet, as witness the fact 
that, despite the “destruction” of Solidamosc, it seems 
alive and kicking. 

What seems of less significance are the actions right 
here inside the U.S. — whether that be the Hormel strike 
or “just” the May Day Haymarket celebrations in Chi- 
cago. The truth is, however, that what we’ve been cor- 
rectly saying ever since the 1980 Perspectives Thesis is 
that “Tomorrow is Now.” 

PHILOSOPHIC AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
TASKS 

That this permeates the whole decade of the 1980s is 
shown not only in the fact that we reached out to revo- 
lutionaries overseas, but that they reached out to us, 
from major revolutions-in-the-making like Haiti, the 
Philippines, and South Africa. At the same time, we es- 
tablished new relations with striking workers here in 
the U.S., especially those at Hormel in Austin, Minn, 
and Ottumwa, Iowa. It wasn’t only our participation in 
their actions that brought us these new relations, but 
the fact of their participation in events other than then- 
own immediate strike struggles. They solidarized with 
other strikers internationally. 

Indeed, that international solidarity is true not 
only of labor, but reaches out to all forces of revolu- 
tion, as was seen this year in the continuing ex- 
change of views between Japanese anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists and American youth. The Mairxist-Humanist 
contribution to that two-way road of dialogue within 
the anti-nuclear movement spans more than two dec- 
ades, going all the way back to our relations with 
the Left wing of Zengakuren, who helped to translate 
Marxism and Freedom in the early 1960s and ar- 
ranged a national tour for us, which included a 
speech at Hiroshima on Dec. 7 (8), 1965. Those new 
relations, national and international, are what Reag- 
an’s counter-revolution seeks to suppress, whether it 
be in Nicaragua or apartheid South Africa. 

...The need to organizationally concretize philosophy 
anew each year naturally is given new urgency now that 
Ronald Reagan’s “Changed World” has made counter- 
revolution so tower over the seething discontent of the 
masses in the world that the very thought of revolution 
seems impossible. All the more reason to begin now, at 
one and the same time, preparations for a biweekly 
N&L and concentrated work on a new work to be celled 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: "The Par- 
ty” and Forms of Organization Born out of Sponta- 
neity. 

All of our activities in mass movements, be they in 
labor struggles or in the Black or Women’s Liberation 
Movement, or Youth, or anti-nuke, or in our interna- 
tional relations, be they in Latin America, or Haiti, in 
South Africa or the Philippines, in East or West (Eu- 
rope, become inseparable from our major theoretical 
works. Indeed, that was characteristic of us from the 
first, as both the Hungarian. Revolution and the Black 
Revolution became- inseparable from Marxism (and 
Freedom. 

The same was true in the further development of 
philosophy and the new passions and new forces of: the 
1960s that became Philosophy and Revolution. In the 
1980s we decided that a balance sheet was needed of all 
the great revolutionaries like Lenin, Luxemburg, Trot- 
sky — which not only became Rosa Luxemburg, Wbm- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
but saw a new category created of “post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels.” 

It is both our body of ideas and our concrete perspec- 
tive for a biweekly this year which is called upon by the 
objective situation to meet the challenge of this 
changed world that Reagan is retrogressively driving 
for, with his latest repeated threats to Libya and the 
ever-growing poverty in the U.S., where one-third of the 
nation is what Roosevelt said it was in 1933 — “ill-clad, 
ill-fed, and ill-housed” — and now homeless. 

Tomorrow is today.* 

*For the full 1986-87 Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives see ad page g. . , , . , 
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YOUTH FIND OWN WAYS 

The last issue of N&L contained a 
Youth column called “What is Ameri- 
can Revolutionary History?” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, written in 1934, and a 
statement by Haitian youth, “Scorned 
and Abandoned,” written in 1986. The 
years between those two statements did 
not separate them. Both relate to the 
question of what youth are against and 
what they are for. The youth in Haiti 
are now fighting what they see as “Du- 
valierism.” They are also fighting old 
conceptions like the older generation 
calling them "inexperienced.” 

These old conceptions being fought 
today are similar to the old concepts 
and old organizational forms that Raya 
was lighting when the Trotskyists want- 
ed to include an acceptance of “bour- 
geois revolutionary traditions” in then- 
youth statement. She not only fought 
that conception; she also posed what 
she was for — the American roots of 
Marxism. Haitian youth today want to 
discuss the conditions of Haiti as well 
as the Marxism of Marx. 

Black feminist 
Illinois 

* * * 

It scares me. The government’s al- 
ways talking about Peace and how 
great Peace is, but what do they ever 
do? My whole life I’ve seen nothing but 
wars. My “favorite” saying of our gov- 
ernment has to be “Peace through 
Strength.” It’s not a call for peace; all it 
amounts to is getting bigger and better 
weapons and weakening us here so we’ll 
be ready to fight. 

High school student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I wonder how the government arrives 
at the statistic that they have 90% com- 
pliance with the draft registration laws. 
When I ask some 18 and 19-year-old 
youth in my neighborhood if they have 
registered, they shrug their shoulders 
and say, “Why should I?” These are 
Italian, German, Irish and Hispanic 
youth. A very few of them getting out 
of high school have gotten lousy mini- 
mum wage jobs. They spend most of 
their time hanging out and talking to 
each other. / 

Does this mean that something from 
the anti-Vietnam war movement, has 
left its mark, even though these youth 
are full of contradictions? I would not 
be surprised if they cheer Rambo (the 
movie), but in their own way they are 
showing their humanity by not wanting 


REVOLUTIONARY FINANCES: 

I have read N&L very enthusiastical- 
ly. Pages 1 and 6 are especially interest- 
ing to me. I think that I will order the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— her ar- 
chives— -and search some problems out. 
The Social Democrats here have an in- 
terest in her vision, but not in Marxist- 
Humariism. That’s a great problem 
here. Can I get another copy of Alge- 
bra der Revolution (the German edi- 
tion of Philosophy and Revolution — 
ed.)? I will give it to the chair of the 
women’s history program. 

Our trade union group is preparing 
for Sept. 1— “Anti-war Day.” Our gener- 
al theme is against neo-Nazism. Many 
of the youth are going to the extreme 
right. Best wishes for your work. I en- 
close $10... 

Feminist 
Bonn, West Germany 
* * * 

I can relate to your struggle! Here’s a 
check for $35 to help N&L become a bi- 
weekly. 

Black doctor 
New England 

* * * 

The paper seems very good to me, 
above all your theoretical discussions, in 
which you seek above all to go beyond 
the dogmatism which for so long has 
kept Marxism and radical social critique 
in stagnation, and has put the most 
brilliant thinkers in crisis. I hope the , 


TO OPPOSE REAGANISM 

to die or kill in Reagan’s wars. 

Worried mother 
New York 

* * * 

I’ve been listening to Reagan saying 
he wants to have everyone in the feder- 
al government tested for drugs. Drug 
testing is the thing that’s scaring me 
right now. I lost a job because of a lie 
detector. I didn’t lie, but I can’t prove 
it. All the machine checks is how nerv- 
ous you are, and I was so nervous I 
could have said mv name and it would 
have said I was lying. I think drug test- 
ing is coming on a lot of jobs. The scary 
thing isn’t that it will be done "random- 
ly.” It’s that it won’t be random. Say a 
union organizer smokes a little pot. 
They can give him a test and have a le- 
gitimate way to get rid of a “trouble- 
maker.” 

Young worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

The workers have it very bad in this 
country. I thought this was the land of 
opportunity. It’s the land of the rich. 
There’s a ruling class, a middle class, 
and a working class. 1 say this, because 
I see how hard my family works since 
we came here, now they have crazy 
hospital bills to pay, and rents are cra- 
zy- 

I’m hearing a lot of comments, espe- 
cially from young people who have 
come to this country, and American 
teenagers from families on welfare, that 
they are so sick and tired, that maybe 
the way this country is going, there’s 
going to be a revolution. 

Youth 
Manhattan, NY 

* * * 

I don’t understand why American stu- 
dents aren’t more politicized. In Jamai- 
ca everybody talked politics and it was 
even dangerous. You could get hurt if 
you were from the “wrong” neighbor- 
hood with a differing view, like in the 
1980 elections. I came to the U.S. be- 
cause of the availability of education. I 
think a person needs to be active in de- 
veloping themselves. My father has 
been here a while and when we criticize 
Reagan he says, “Why don’t you go 
back to Jamaica if you don’t like it 
here!” But I think I have a right to 
think and criticize no matter where I 
am. You really have to when you see 
what Reagan is doing. 

Jamaican student 
New York 


THE NEED FOR A BI-WEEKLY 

articles will continue and even improve. 
The labor you do is of special impor- 
tance inasmuch as today we find our- 
selves in an epoch of profound domina- 
tion on the part of global capitalism 
and general depoliticalization of the 
proletariat. The study of the interna- 
tional problematic is therefore of great 
importance... 

Intellectual 
Mexico City, Mexico 
* * * 

When the paper becomes a biweekly, 
I will send $5 a month. I would Send 
more, but we don’t have it. We are suf- 
ering as victims of this society. We 
don’t fully understand everything in the 
paper, but getting it is helpful. As we 
see it, real fascism is coming in this 
country... 

New subscribers 
Southern Indiana 

*. * * 

Since I’ve been reading N&L, I gener- 
ally read the “Black World” column 
first. The bourgeois press gives little at- 
tention to Black problems. What cover- 
age they do have is usually racist and 
condescending. In N&L, the Black di- 
mension is not separated or isolated; it 
forms part of a philosophy of revolu- 
tion. 

Reader 


Readers’ Views 



REAGAN’S TERRORISM 

The terrorist act of murdering 22 
Jewish worshipers in the Neve Shalom 
synagogue in Istanbul, Turkey, on Sept. 
6 may seem like a crazed act in a world 
gone mad, but in reality it is yet one 
more proof that fascism did not die 
with Hitler. Is it really far fetched to 
say that Reagan’s bloodied hands must 
take some responsibilty for this con- 
temptible act? What signals did he give 
off when he insisted on visiting Bitburg 
against the world outcry not to? 

A. T. 

Queens, NY 


As a national women’s coalition of or- 
ganizations, we share your interest in 
supporting and participating in freedom 
struggles worldwide. Last April we 
strongly protested the U.S. air raids on 
Libya as a callous display of military 
might and a clear act of aggression by a 
superpower oyer a small country that 
cannot be justified. The Filipino women 
will never forget the 20 years of conti- 
nued U.S; support to the hated Marcos 
dictatorship which looted this country’s 
wealth, murdered and maimed hundreds 
of Filipinos and silenced legitimate pro- 
tests. We ask who is the real terrorist? 
We are now in the thick of a nation- 
wide campaign to press for a pro-wom- 
en and pro-people constitution. 

Gabriela 
Rm 221, PCI Bldg. 

San Juan, Metro Manila, 
Philippines 


SEEING 
LIFE ON 
RESERVATIONS 
FOR 
MYSELF 


I recently attended a conference of 
Native American physicians in New 
Mexico, and got a chance to see some 
of the Native American reservations in 
Santo Domingo and San Felipe. The 
poverty, conditions of life, and the long 
distance which people have to travel to 
get any medical care, reminded me ex- 
actly of the life I had seen in Monterey, 
Mexico, where I’m from. At the confer- 
ence we heard a lot about problems on 
the reservations such as alcoholism and 
teenage suicides, but I was surprised 
that they had not invited any Native 
American people from the reservations 
to speak to us. Before my trip I read 
some of Shainape Shcapwe’s columns 
on the struggle at Big Mountain and on 
the tenth anniversary of Wounded 
Knee, in preparation for my trip. But 
there was no mention of any of these 
struggles at the conference. I am now 
more determined to go back to work on 
a reservation next year, stay with a Na- 
tive American family and experience 
talking with people there myself. 

Pre-med student 
Chicago 


OUR VIEW OF LABOR 

The Aug. -Sept, issue of N&L is such 
a strong “labor issue,” beginning with 
Andy Phillips’ lead that showed labor’s 
battle against both capitalists and labor 
leaders so comprehensively that you 
could not help but agree with his end- 
ing— the need for workers to “unhook” 
ourselves from those “leaders.” To me 
the issue caught a global movement of 
workers organizing without the old lead- 
ership from the U.S., as at Hormel or 
Oscar Mayer, to South Africa, where 
class struggles are not separated from 
national liberation. 

Construction worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

We have a group. Some in the com- 
, pany and^mcmg the upjo # n jeaders caj) 


us the communists.. .we are trying to get 
everyone to vote no to the contract ac- 
cepted by the union in August. The un- 
ion got everyone back to work, and here 
we are voting a month later, when they 
think everything is settled down... I like 
the labor stories in your paper. I am for 
socialism the way it’s supposed to be. 
We noticed right away the saying from 
Marx on the first page. 

Telephone worker 
West Street, New York City 
* >1= * 

The Aug.-Sept. Editorial on South 
Africa is a bit “off” I think. If we’re to 
analyze the labor developments there at 
that length, we can’t pretend the politi- 
cal organizations don’t exist, even 
though they haven’t lived up to what is 
developing with labor and township re- 
sistance. There is a necessary political 
role that trade unions can’t fill and that 
i we can’t skip over. 

Student 
New York 

• 

FREE SOUTH AFRICA! 

I’m active in the anti-apartheid move- 
ment. We held demonstrations at the 
ports, demanding a boycott, as some- 
thing like 80% of imports to, and ex- 
ports from, South Africa come through 
New Orleans. We tried to get assist- 
ance, or attention, from national anti- 
apartheid organizations, but I guess 
they think that Atlanta and Houston 
are the important places for media cov- 
erage. I’ll write to you more after I’ve 
had a chance to read News & Letters. 
What I know about Humanism I’ve 
never heard connected to Marxism. 

Black activist 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


THINKING BLACK’ 

The “Black World” column on Chica- 
go leaders and racism Aug. - Sept. N&L 
amazes me. This is the way it was 50 
years ago, when I was there. Here, in 
Oakland, things are not much different. 
Successful Black politicians stay away 
from Black issues. Look at Willie 
Brown or the - gubernatorial candidate 
Bradley. From his campaign you would 
not know he is Black. 

Long-time Black activist 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 

When Ronald Reagan came to De- 
troit on Sept. 24 for a promotion of 
William Lucas, the Black Republican 
gubernatorial candidate and former 
sheriff of Wayne County, he was greet- 
ed by a lunch-hour mass picket line and 
rally of several thousand. Left, labor, 
and solidarity groups were there, but 
the real strength came from high school 
students and office workers, and many 
Black- and white Detroiters, who 
brought themselves to the rally because 
they wanted to be there and oppose 
Reaganism. A young Black woman was 
talking about how Lucas was trying to 
do Reagan’s job in Michigan. An older 
Black man agreed, saying “Being Black 
doesn’t mean thinking Black.” 

Participants 

Detroit 


At a Biko Memorial meeting held at 
UCLA, 4 heard some speakers from the 
New Afrikan People’s Organization, but 
1 disagreed with their solution to Amer- 
ican racism. They said Blacks should 
separate off in the American South and 
create their own Black state. To me 
this makes no sense. It is not only 
Blacks who are oppressed in America; I 
care about all human beings oppressed 
in this hate-filled, inhuman society. And 
how could a separate Black state be a 
solution anyway? Look at how South 
Africa dominates the economies of all 
its neighboring countries. Or maybe, if 
we were a separate state, the U.S. 
would then bomb us, just like it 
bombed Libya. 

Haitian- American woman 
California 
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U.S. LABOR TODAY: WE ARE NOT FREE 


am now one of the better-paid 
\ite) workers in the U.S., but that 
5 resolved nothing For me or my co- 
rkers. I have thought about the vari- 
s plans for improving conditions, in- 
iding worker ownership, but none 
inge the basic relationship of capital 
labor. Plans imposed from above per- 
tuate the division of mental and man- 
l labor; and labor is still forced labor, 
‘mere means of life,” rather than the 
rime necessity of life.” No matter 
iat the wages and benefits offered, la- 
r under capitalism is not human ac- 
ity. We are not free. 

Woman worker 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

The poor and homeless are treated 
the state as less than human. Home- 
i people are like walking time bombs, 
dy to explode. 

Homeless activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Dharlton Heston still thinks he’s 
ying Moses! In my union, the Screen 
ors Guild, there have recently been 
neuvers by former union president 
srlton Heston to return to the ’60s 
h attacks on Ed Asner and Patty 
ke (former and current presidents) 
speaking out on social issues. I lived 
ough the whole Red scare of the ’50s 
I Heston’s current attempt to build a 
lion within the union” with Red-bait- 
seems very similar. 

Subscriber 
Burbank, California 

* * * 

n a sharply critical review of a book 
neo-conservative sociologist Peter 
ger, the non-Marxist MIT economist 
ter Thurow makes the argument 
t: “The slowdown in growth of 
erican productivity over the past 
ade has led to exactly the conditions 
dieted by Marx and denied by Mr. 
ger — falling real wages, and with 
In, falling real median family in- 
ies for the mass of capitalistic work- 
If this continues for many more 
ades, Mr. Berger’s propositions 
ut the rightness of capitalism will be 
nd to be wrong for the United 
tes.” 


For a major economist like Thurow, 
whose Zero-Sum Solution influenced 
the Carter administration, to refer pub- 
licly to Marx’s concepts of stagnation 
and pauperization, and for the New 
York Times Book Review (9/7/86) to 
print it, is a sign of serious doubt 
among leading intellectuals about the 
American system. It would seem that 
while some formerly liberal intellectuals 
like Berger are driven by the crisis to- 
ward Reaganomics, others are being 
drawn toward Marx’s Marxism. 

Sociologist 
0 Chicago 

WOMEN AS REVOLUTIONARY 

I just finished reading Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s Women’s liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution. I still think 
the problem with the women’s move- 
ment in the U.S. is that if is not revolu- 
tionary. This is why I especially appre- 
ciated Dunayevskaya’s discussion of 
“revolution in permanence,” that the 
first act of revolution isn’t the end, that 
it is a continuous process, and what 
happens after is what’s really impor- 
tant. . , ’; :V 

When Dunayevskaya writes about 
Black women challenging even Black 
organizations, I felt some of what I my- 
self have experienced. And I know my 
sisters in Zimbabwe are fighting being 
put back in the kitchen too. If the 
American feminist movement wants to 
become really revolutionary, it has to 
reach out to these women. 

Black woman. 

* « * Chicago 

The press really went to town on the 
feminist movement after the Meese 
Commission report on pornography. 
There are many women’s groups who 
agree with the report that pornography 
promotes violence against women, but 
who utterly disagree with the censor- 
ship and reactionary assault the govern- 
ment was attempting. The press didn’t 
mention the extremely critical parts of 
the statements issued by Women 
Against Pornography and the National 
Organization of Women. 

Anti-pornography feminist 
Philadelphia 


I am an R.N. and I’d like to shake 
the V.N.A. nurses’ hands. (See story, 
Aug.-Sept. N&L). If I worked there, I’d 
be the first one on the picket line. 

I was bom in the city of Chicago, but 
I haven’t had a chance to see it from 
the point of view of a home care nurse 
until now. We are able to see all of the 
patients’ homes. We travel to see one 
patient, who may be starving — I mean 
literally having nothing to eat. And on 
the very same day, we travel to another 
patient’s home, who has an overabun- 
dance of everything — including these 
enormously expensive antiques that just 
lay around the house. A home care fa- 
cility could be a wonderful place to 
work; it’s a great idea, but all the admi- 
nistration thinks of is how to make 
money. 

Nurse 

Chicago 

★ * * 

The letter from SURGE from the 
Philippines (Aug.-Sept. N&L) attacks 
the attitude of the Left, dominated by 
Engels’ view of women as a beaten gen- 
der. Most feminists reject Marx on the 
basis of Engels. But to Marx, women 
were revolutionary. Many movements 
say revolution will automatically eman- 
cipate women. But SURGE is - ight — 
women must strike the blow them- 
selves. , . 

Activist 

New Jersey 


THE EUROPEAN SCENE 

Last week I was in Madrid for a 
meeting on Liberation Theology, with 
more than 2,000 participants. Many of 
them were controversial persons in the 
Church, like Hans Kung, Ernesto 
Cardenal from Nicaragua, Julio Santa 
Ana from Brazil. In Spain it is an im- 
portant force that can mobilize people 
who will not get politically involved 
otherwise. 

In between the sessions, we partici- 
pated in several demonstrations. One 
was in solidarity with Chile and another 
one in support of the agricultural labor- 
ers from southern Spain, where there 
are big landowners. People started seiz- 
ing land there, and 600 were arrested. 
The demonstration demanded land for 


the landless and release for those ar- 
rested. 

Correspondent 

Spain 

* * * 

The Anglo-Irish Agreement means to 
simply punish Sinn Fein on this side of 
the border. That has been echoed in 
the attitude of the Catholic Church, 
which blames the IRA for “sectarian vi- 
olence.” Certainly they have played a 
contributing role, but it has to be seen 
in the context of the Unionist suprema- 
cy, the presence of British Forces- and 
the general suppression of civil liberties, 
with the ongoing discrimination against 
Catholics. 

The major problems in the Republic 
are the decline in the standard of living, 
the loss of workers’ rights, and the mass 
emigration of the youth... Ireland is los- 
ing the flower of its youth. They at- 
tempt to escape to America, Canada, 
England and Australia. In Ballybay, 
over 106 youngsters left in the last few 
years out of a population of 1,500. This 
is repeated throughout Ireland. The 
country is left with an aging population 
unable to care for itself. The politicians 
wax on about the problem, but do noth- 
ing... 

Subscriber 
Co. Monaghan, Ireland 


BOYCOTT 

CALIFORNIA 

GRAPES! 


We just completed our 8th Constitu- 
tional Convention, with more than 400 
farm worker delegates and alternates 
present from ranches where we have 
contracts or where we are organizing. 
We are. asking for a boycott of all Cali- 
fornia table grapes because growers 
have refused to take seriously the 
threat of pesticide poisoning to both 
their own workers and to consumers. 

- Please help us spread the word and the 
boycott, and ask your readers to send 
whatever they can to help us in our 
fight. 

Cesar Chavez 
United Farm Workers 
La Paz, Keene, CA 93570 
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Black/Red View 


Rehnquist takes Supreme Court to historic low 


by John Alan 


The confirmation of William Rehnquist as the Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court by the Senate, has 
given President Reagan a major victory in his effort to 
shape the federal judiciary into an ideological clone of 
his reactionary policies. Because of the bitter opposition 
that the Rehnquist nomination received in the Senate 
from liberals, it got wide-spread media coverage. But 
the Rehnquist affair js only the tip of the iceberg of 
Reagan’s and Attorney General Edwin Meese’s cam- 
paign to fill vacancies in the federal court with judges 
who will continue Reaganism through the courts after 
Reagan has left office. 

THE REHNQUIST RECORD 

There is no ques- . — - 

jfsuwjtrje 


COUBT 



no 

tion about Rehn- 
quist’s qualifica- 
tions as an arch- 
reactionary racist. 

He has both the 
ability to engage 
in racism of the 
Governor Wallace- 
type, by standing 
in the door of a 
polling place to in- 
timidate Black 
voters, as well as 
the judicial skills 

to find “legal reasons” to support the Army’s spying on 
anti-war activists. 

During his 14 years as a Supreme Court Justice, 
Rehnquist proved to be the most conservative of all 
Justices in cases dealing with civil rights. He voted to 
limit civil rights and has ruled that women, immigrants 
and gays have no constitutional rights at all as groups.. 
He believes that the 14th Amendment did not guaran- 
tee women the right of equal protection from sex dis- 
crimination practiced by public officials. And, on the is- 
sue of racially segregated schools, Rehnquist voted to 
give federal funds to private schools that discriminate 
against Blacks. 

The public unearthing of Rehnquist’s judicial histo- 
ry has outraged liberals, Blacks and women that a 
man with such a record on civil rights is now the 
head of the Supreme Court- When we consider, how- 
ever, the political history of the country, there is 
nothing unique in what Reagan and the Senate did. 

Rehnquist’s elevation to the highest position in the 
federal court system should sweep away the ideological 
illusion that the U.S. Supreme Court is a sacred, impar- 
tial branch of state power standing above society. The 
Court is as deeply emeshed in politics as any other 
branch of the state, and not only as an object of party 
power struggles, but in the class, race and sex conflicts 


Housing crisis in Phila. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Angry residents of the Logan 
neighborhood blocked rush hour traffic on Roosevelt 
Boulevard on Sept. 11 to protest the 24-hour eviction 
notices that the city had served the day before at 11 
homes found to be “imminently dangerous” due to 
structural damage. The demonstrators then moved to 
City Hall to demand a meeting with Mayor Goode. 

More than 900 homes in Logan were built in the 
1920s over a creek bed filled with ash and cinder, which 
is now eroding. A June 1984 architect’s study commis- 
sioned by the city found that 225 of the homes had suf- 
fered “serious” or “visible” damage from sinkage. Yet, 
the city took no action, until August 1986, either to 
warn the owners or to save the neighborhood. 

Although the city has backed down on the evic- 
tions, Logan residents now face the "choice” between 
remaining in collapsing buildings and being home- 
less. "The city is offering emergency shelter for three 
months, but after that you’re on your own,” said one 
woman. "Say I get a place for $400 a month — a sin- 
gle woman like me — I can’t afford it. So there, I’m a 
bag woman.” 

What is happening to people in Logan is only part of 
the housing crisis in Philadelphia. There is virtually no 
affordable housing for families with children and the 
homeless sleep on sidewalk vents in Center City. 

— B. A. Lastelle 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 


I. Introduction: The Changed World 

II. Alienated Labor and the Present State of Chaos 
in World Production 


2 III. The Ongoing World Revolts 2 

“ IV. Philosophic and Organizational Tasks 2 
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2 B. The Single Dialectic in Organization 2 
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of American society as well. 

If we look at the Supreme Court’s attitude toward 
Black civil rights over the last hundred years, aside 
from so-called “landmark” decisions like Brown vs. 
Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas,* the Court has 
not proven to be the champion of black rights. Instead, 
it has often been the enemy of those rights, as well as 
part of the battleground upon which Blacks had to fight 
for freedom. 

BLACK RIGHTS BEFORE THE COURT 

It was the Supreme Court that gave fpr over three- 
quarters of a century, such a narrow interpretation of 
the 14th and 15th Amendments, that it allowed South- 
ern states to disenfranchise Blacks up until the 1950s. 
In 1883, the' Court declared the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
“unconstitutional,” and in the 1895 Plessy vs. Ferguson 
decision, the Supreme Court established the “separate 
but equal” doctrine, the legal fiction that still motivates 
the thinking of the Justice Department. 

Three decades ago, when the Civil Rights revolu- 
tion began as a spontaneous mass movement to re- 
gain those rights that Blacks were deprived of after 
Reconstruction, the movement directly confronted 
the social and political barriers of racism without 
"going to court.” In the course of that struggle, we 
gajned the rights to travel in non-segregated public 
transportation, to vote in the South, and to hold pub- 
lic office in states that had excluded Blacks from of- 
fice for 75 years. In short, the Civil Rights revolution 
"liberalized” the Presidency, the Congress and the 
Supreme Court. Yet, today, Blacks know that they 


'Never officially closed , following the Supreme Court’s 
ruling, the 1954 Brown vs. Board of Education case is due 
to be re-opened on October 6. Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion II was revived in 1979 when Black lawyers in Topeka 
filed law suits charging that the Topeka Board of Educa- 
tion never carried out the 1954 Supreme Court ruling, which 
decided that so-called “separate but equal” school systems 
for Black and white students were unconstitutional. Among 
the 1 7 schoolchildren in “Brown II” are two children of 
Linda Brown Smith, the plaintiff in the original case. 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom, Journal 


Soweto Massacre 
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are not emancipated from racism, nor that they hav^ 
the same "secure rights” that whites have. 

Thus, the 200 year battle to gain and to retain hu 
man rights has taught us that there is nothing absoluti 
about constitutional rights, that they are relative to th< 
social forces contending for freedom within society 
With the approaching 200th anniversary of the U.S 
Constitution, this experience raises the philosophi 
cal/practical question: can the abstraction of constitu 
tional freedom be transformed into the reality of free 
dom without a permanent revolution in America. 


Biko memorial 


Los Angeles, Cal. — A small audience of about 3<| 
people, Black and white, gathered at UCLA on Sept. 1 
for a Steve Biko Memorial meeting, sponsored by the 
Black Student Alliance and the South African Studen 
Committee. This was the ninth anniversary of Biko’ 
brutal murder at the hands of the apartheid state. A 
glaring contradiction in the panel of 11 speakers wa: 
that the African National Congress (ANC) had n< 
speaker in memory of Biko, whom they don’t identify a: 
a powerful thinker within the minds and actions of th< 
South African Black masses. 

The speaker from AZAPO (Azanian People’s Or 
ganization). Brother Mxolisi, challenged the anti 
apartheid movement to be more self-critical and no 
limit itself only to a critique of racism in South Afri 
ca but fight also the racism right here in the U.S 
"Otherwise,” he said, "we would be guilty of oppor 
tunism.” In other words, we demand a revolutionary 
solution and not a democratic one. 

The panel did include American Blacks speakin; 
against racist oppression here, but these speakers pre 
sented a very narrow view of the needed American rev 
olution. One Black woman intellectual shocked me whei 
she stated that American Blacks have no history, anc 
that is why she calls herself African. 

I think that if Black Americans want freedom for sel 
and for Africa we must not separate the two. Blacl 
consciousness of self is a power wherever it presents it 
self, and the history of the American Black masse; 
fighting for freedom is that historical continuity we seel 
to realize today. This is the meaning of the quoti 
Brother Mxolisi took from Marx, “The root of mankinc 
is man.” , 


Soweto, South Africa— Aug. 26, 1986 will go 
down in the history of Soweto as the Soweto massacre, 
because of the death of 31 residents killed by the Sowe- 
to City Council Police on that night. Police invaded 
White City Jabavu with the intention of evicting rent 
defaulters, but that culminated in a battle between resi- 
dents and the police. It was said that many residents 
died and about four policemen were reported dead, al- 
though this was not published by any media. 

Sept 4, 1986 was the day of the funeral of those 
who died. It was decided by the Soweto people to 
make this a mass funeral, and the undertakers were 
helpful by rendering free services. Two days before 
the funeral, the Soweto Divisional Commander of the 
police announced a ban on the mass funeral. Because 
people are sick and tired of hearing from those who 
claim to be keeping law and order, while using vio- 
lence as a prerequisite, the people decided to carry 
on with the arrangements. 

Police were scattered everywhere in Soweto, conduct- 
ing road blocks in an attempt to discourage outsiders 
from attending the mass funeral, and everywhere inside 
the township there were helicopters, hippos, police vans 
and cars trying to destabilize the masses and intimidate 
people. There were people everywhere in cars, some 
marching to the gravesite after police harassed the serv- 
ice and stopped cars from going to the gravesite. 

At the gravesite, after only 20 or 30 minutes, police 
started releasing teargas cannisters and a certain new 
purple gas* to disperse, people from the gravesite. It was 
helter-skelter as people tried to evade the teargas and 
avoid the charging police. ’Everywhere at the gravesite 
people ran for safety. Cars sped toward the exit with 
people hanging out doors and windows. One student 
died during the incident by a bullet from the police. 
Cars were escorted by police vans from the gravesite to 
their destinations. Unfortunately, some of the coffins 
were returned to the mortuary and only twelve of the 
dead were buried. 

Almost the whole day Soweto was clouded with 
teargas and smoke. It was evident enough that 98% 
of Soweto residents honoured the day by staying 
away from work and there was no transport, as taxis 
were ferrying people to the gravesite, and there were 
no Putco buses entering Soweto. 

To all the residents it was evident that the South Af- 
rican Government was not prepared to heed its Black 
masses. This creates more and more hatred from the 
masses for the police, and furthers the struggle for -total 
power by the majority of South Africa. -Correspondent 


The conscious need for that development showj 
the necessity for full audience participation in } 
meeting such as the Biko Memorial, but unfortunate 
ly the meeting organizers left no time for discussion 
taking away from the dialectic many spoke of. In or 
der to catch the new from within the freedom strug 
gle of both the U.S. and Africa, it is essential to de 
velop revolutionary theory. 

Br. Mxolisi pointed to the importance of theory whei 
he quoted Marx that “theory becomes a material fore 
once it has gripped the masses.” Many of the speaker 
touched on this in the form of Biko’s quote that “th 
most potent weapon in the hands of the oppressor i 
the mind of the oppressed." 

This quote must be thought out beyond a slogan be 
cause it represents philosophy. Now is the time to begii 
to practice that philosophy for our day as that new Hu 
manism that can uproot the Reagan-Botha regim 
worldwide. — Gene For< 


LANCER is a cancer! 


''The purple dye is an irridescent identification dye used by 
the police to identify, protestors after ^ ^pnonstratip^ . ^ ^ . 


Los Angeles, Cal. — “LANCER is a cancer 
shouted '75 marchers protesting the planned constru 
tion of a huge trash incinerator plant in the middle of 
Black and Latino residential area in Los Angeles. 

The initials L.A.N.C.E.R. stand for Los Angeles Ci 
Energy Recovery, and the concept is to convert tra; 
into a cheap source of energy. In typical capitalist fas 
ion, the “economical” project has been railroadi 
through City Hall and into the community, with a c 
liberate concealment of the serious health problems 
entails. A by-product of such high-temperature inciner 
tion is dioxin, the active agent in the notoriously can 
nogenic Agent Orange. 

City Hall didn’t anticipate the opposition from grou 
like the Concerned Citizens of South Central Los Anj 
les, who did their homework not only on the potent 
sickness, death and birth defects resulting from proje< 
like LANCER, but also on the private company, A 
thur-Martin, hired by the city to build LANCER. A 
thur-Martin is the leading supplier of fuel to South 1 
rica Airlines and the owner of its food catering servii 
facts the company falsified in its report in order to i 
cape the city’s divestment ordinance. 

The Concerned Citizens coalition of rank-and-f 
community people, longtime Black activists, and repi 
sentatives from the ecology group, the Greens, will cc 
tinue these protests until the plan for the poisonc 
LANCER project is scrapped. The group moves forws 
with the consciousness that the hand of government 
directed by the capitalistic motives of companies li 
Arthur-Martin, who in exchange for creating all of 
jobs will receive millions of dollars in fees, and have 
monopoly on all central city garbage collection busine: 
■ > ;i u , , , m > hi ' —Wayne Cart 
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A Marxist-Humanist dialogue with India’s new voices of revolution 


(continued from page 1) 

1 Women’s Development, Saheli and Jaguri. They stayed 
for a full discussion on the Indian feminists’ critique of 
the movement in the West, their appreciation for Rosa 
Luxemburg as a revolutionary and finally a discussion 
of Marx’s writings on “the greater freedom of women in 
primitive and pre-colonial societies,” and the differences 
| between Marx’s multilinear view of human development 
and Engels’ Origin of the Family. (We were invited 
back the next week to talk on “Marx and Hegel.”) 
Some Indian feminists want to explore the possibility of 
publishing the first all-English edition of the Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks of Marx, which we had taken to India at 
their request. 

THE PEASANT DIMENSION 

In Patna, capital of Bihar, a state notorious for its 
caste and tribal oppression and for its extreme poverty, 
a massive peasant “gherao” was attempted in August. 
This gherao or blockading was aimed at the Bihar state 
f legislature on its opening day in order to protest the po- 
r. lice massacre of 23 peasant activists in the town of Ar- 
! wal in April. Then, 2,000 peasants had gathered under 
the auspices of the Sanghatan, a peasant-based political 
; coalition which has recently led some victorious strug- 
i gles of poor peasants and landless laborers. On Aug. 23, 
as thousands converged on Patna, police intervened bru- 
L tally. As one demonstrator told us: 

“They not only arrested obvious demonstrators carry- 
ing signs on roads or at train stations; they simply ar- 
i rested every poor person on the streets who- was from 
out of town, based on whether they were carrying sattu, 
a pouch of dried food which poor peasants carry with 
' them when they travel.” 

All over India, oppressed tribal peoples and ethnic 
minorities are on the move. In August, after a 20-year- 
long guerrilla struggle, the Mizo National Liberation 
Front finally won self-determination for Mizoram, a re- 
gion on the Burmese border populated by 500,000. We 
interviewed a young feminist active in the Northern Hi- 
malayan Chipko environmentalist movement, which in- 
volves many tribals. We also interviewed a labor activ- 
ist from the iron mines of Bihar. Both of these stories 
will appear in coming issues of N&L, as well as a story 
on the urban village of Ber Serai. 

OPPRESSED ON THE MOVE 

A Gorkha intellectual told us about the struggle for 
self-determination in the Darjeeling area in the Himala- 
r yas: “Our mountain area is politically voiceless. We are 
; 500,000 people out of 65 million in the state of West 
t Bengal. In Darjeeling all top level jobs are taken by 
Bengalis, while at our University of North Bengal, only 
45 out of 1,000 students are Gorkha. Darjeeling is left 
completely underdeveloped. 

“The Gorkha National Liberation Front (GNLF) is 
demanding a separate state. Angered by the govern- 
ment's repression, more and more people are joining. On 
July 27, police killed 39 at a GNLF demonstration, 
i 


These police were sent in by the West Bengal govern- 
ment which is led by the, Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) or CPI(M). The CPI(M)-dominated Student 
Federation of India(SFI) has since then caused most of 
the Gorkha students to leave the University after at- 
tacks by the SFI boys. I think that Marxism as an ex- 
planatory model is the best, but I disagree with the 



New Delhi telephone operators working after 
strike 


Marxist parties of India, who call our movement a sepa- 
ratist movement.” 

DIALOGUE WITH STUDENT ACTIVISTS 

At Delhi University, where we spoke and had a seri- 
ous discussion on Marx’s last writings, hundreds of stu- 
dents from Bihar who were provided with no housing 
had occupied hostels in a confrontation with the admi- 
nistration. At Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) stu- 
dents shut down classes in August in a week-long strike, 
protesting poor living conditions, lack of housing and 
the school’s nuclear research center, which ample evi- 
dence shows is leaking radiation. While the Stalinist 
SFI controlled the strike leadership, hon-vanguardist 
revolutionaries have created a new organization, Sam- 
vad (Dialogue). 

Samvad had decided to initiate its campus activity 
by sponsoring two talks for us. A standing room au- 
dience of 200 showed up for our first talk on "Marx’s 
Last Writings and the Third World Revolutions,” 
whose content so disturbed the SFI that we had 
sharp exchanges over their refusal to consider any 
separation between Marx and Engels, our view of 
Russia as state-capitalist, and their rejection of 
Women’s Liberation as "bourgeois.” During our sec- 
ond talk on "Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution” the SFI decided to organize an- 
other meeting at the same time. Nevertheless an en- 
thusiastic audience of over 70 showed up who 
wanted to ask everything from our differences with 
other socialist feminists, to our critique of the rela- 
tionship between the Left and the Women’s Libera- 


Native Americans face health care cuts 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

During the past two months, I have heard special re- 
ports about the coming cuts in health care from the De- 
partment of Interior, Indian Health Services (IHS), and 
some of the problems Reservation Indians can expect 
by the first of next year. I want to write about some 
things they didn’t talk about. 

IHS includes hospital and clinic services for Indians 
on the Reservations. Doctors who had been drafted into 
the military and, more recently, medical students who 
had that as a why to pay back student loans from the 
government, provided these services. In both cases, they 
felt as though they were doing time rather than per- 
forming a service. As of the first of next year, this will 
no longer be an option for medical students or draftees. 

HOSPITAL CLOSURE 

Just recently, staff members of several IHS facilities 
have been told to help Indians on Reservations fill out 
applications for alternative health services such as Me- 
dicare, Medicaid and the VA. What no one is saying is 
that very soon this will lead to the- closure of most of 
the IHS hospitals. Many of the doctors served their 
time and have left the Reservation clinics and hospitals, 
making them no better than first aid stations. Hospitals 
off the Reservations are often many miles away, and in 
the winter with the lack of good transportation, it will 
be impossible for Indians to get any kind of medical 
help. 

In the 1950s, under the government’s policy of “relo- 
cation and termination” of the Reservations, IHS had 
to extend their services to urban and non-Reservation 
Indians. Those of us who couldn’t get help through the 
usual Medicaid/Medicare route got help for chronic 
medical problems from the Urban Indian Centers 
through IHS money. Now this will be gone, so you can 
see the IHS cuts affect both the Reservation and non- 
Reservation Indians. 

One terrible experience concerned a family that 
was burned out of their log house on the Turtle 


Mountain Reservation. Three of the children were 
taken to the burn center in Fargo through IHS spon- 
sorship to get skin grafts and hydrotherapy. But 
then the children were told to move back to the hos- 
pital on the Reservation, and from there to apply for 
Medicaid in order to go back to Fargo because IHS 
won’t cover their treatment. This happened before the 
cuts were to begin. 

One report said the cuts will result in just $1.81 a 
year per Indian being spent by IHS. That may eventu- 
ally lead the government to conclude that with such a 
small amount being spent, the whole IHS can be cut. 
But altogether, the coming cuts amount to $900 million. 
NEEDED: A TOTAL TURNAROUND 

The commentator on both these reports wanted to 
know what could be done to stop these tuts. One of the 
few Indian doctors on the Rosebud Reservation said, 
“Nothing short of a total turnaround of this system will 
change this crisis situation.” Another woman from the 
Standing Rock Reservation said, “Why should the gov- 
ernment do any more to help us than it is forced to do? 
It never has before. These are just different genocide 
tactics.” 

There are some things that Reservation Indians are 
doing to prepare for the cuts. On Standing Rock, Pine 
Ridge' and other Reservations, doctors and nurses from 
the hospitals are teaching what they call “emergency 
treatment” classes. Men and women leafn to take urine 
and blood readings; what to do for cuts and burns; how 
to deliver babies. 

There is discussion underway about organizing a 
march on the White House this Spring by those most 
hurt by the cpts and their supporters. The march would 
be planned to go through the Reservations where the 
struggle can be discussed and hopefully others can join 
the march along the way. 

- I 

Coming next issue 

Homelessness and poverty in U.S. 


tion Movement, to how a Marxist-Humanist analysis 
of Indian society could be worked out. 

Throughout our trip, it was the specificity of Marxist- 
Humanism’s view of Marx’s last writings as a pathway 
to the 1980s, as developed especially by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which predominated 
in our discussions. Indian revolutionaries, especially the 
feminists, felt an affinity with us in part because the 
theoretical bankruptcy and narrowness of the Indian 
Left demands a critique of post-Marx Marxism. At the 
same time, the crisis of Indian society has moved some 
of them, not away from Marx but toward Marxist-Hu- 
manism sis the philosophy ,of revolution which can give 
action a direction. We are looking forward to this conti- 
nuing dialogue where we in the West have much to 
learn from revolutionaries in India. 

— Neda and Kevin 

Marcuse’s contradiction 

Douglas Kellner’s recent book* is the most thorough 
and intelligent review of Marcuse’s work to date. Kell- 
ner has largely represented Marcuse’s thought in a 
faithful manner and his interpretations are fairly based 
on judgments which have been rigorously contested and 
survived in the literature on Marcuse. However, Kell- 
ner’s book is largely uncritical of Marcuse’s philosophi- 
cal and political deficiencies and it makes claims about 
Marcuse’s theoretical contributions 'which are highly du- 
bious. Foremost among these is Kellner’s conclusion 
that Marcuse’s project was a radical questioning of 
Marxism from within Marxism and which enabled Mar- 
cuse to go beyond the social critique of Marx himself. 

Herbert Marcuse was indeed a revolutionary, he nev- 
er waivered in his commitment to radical social trans- 
formation and his encouragement of revolutionary 
forces, yet, his philosophic work lacks a ground for revo- 
lution and -he never really believed it would happen. 

Consider as an example Marcuse’s attitude toward 
the proletariat as a revolutionary subject. In an in- ’ 
terview in The New York Times magazine on October 
27, 1968 Marcuse argued that he could not imagine a 
revolution without the working class. Yet, in his 
analysis in One-Dimensional Man he argued that the 
proletariat is immunized against revolutionary politi- 
cal action, is thoroughly indoctrinated with the domi- 
nant ideology and is integrated into the consumer so- 
ciety with the same needs, satisfactions and con- 
sciousness as the bourgeoisie. Thus, while he 
presents a savage critique of the capitalist exploita- 
tion of labor, Marcuse does not believe that workers 
are capable of developing their own concepts of free- 
dom and organizing against the bourgeoisie. 

The fact that he — Herbert Marcuse — is capable of so- 
cial critique suggests that he is somehow outside the 
control of those processes of one-dimensional society 
which presumably push other people into a mindless 
conformism. Further^ it suggests a type of elitism in the 
revolutionary process: Marcuse is for the emancipation 
of the proletariat but he does not think that proletar- 
ians themselves are capable of achieving their own 
emancipation from the domination of capital. In short, 
it is the intellectual, not the proletariat, which is the 
force of social transformation in Marcuse’s critical theo'-’ 
r .y- ’ ' • "■ \\\ . ; 

At the base of Marcuse’s political pessimism are his 
views of dialectics and Marx’s humanism. It is true that 
in the 1941 edition of his important book on Hegel, 
Reason and Revolution, Marcuse presented the first 
analysis in English of Marx’s 1844 humanist essays, j The 
Herbert Marcuse of 1941 was an optimistic revolution- 
ary who saw Marxism as a humanism inseparable from 
the dialectics of revolutionary categories of develop- 
ment. 

However, in 1960 Marcuse published a new edition 
of Reason and Revolution which contained a new add- 
ed preface entitled, "A Note on Dialectic,” in which 
he declared that those social groups, such as the pro- 
letariat, which dialectic theory identified as the force 
of negation, have been either defeated or reconciled 
with the established system. By 1960, then, Marcuse’s 
dialectics differed greatly from those of both Hegel 
and Marx. By 1964, in his One-Dimensional Man, Mar- 
cuse finally declared advanced industrial society to 
be without opposition. 

Certainly one of the serious shortcomings of Kellner’s 
book is that he does not even acknowledge the differ- 
ence between the 1941 and 1960 editions of Reason and > 
Revolution on dialectics. Indeed, this 500 page book 
contains only a brief chapter on Marcuse’s relation to 
Hegel. What is more important to Kellner, and what is 
an equally serious shortcoming, is his agreement with 
the analysis in One-Dimensional Man. which departs so. 
greatly from the dialectics and humanism of Marx. In 
even accepting Marcuse’s concept, “crisis of Marxism,” 
Kellner sees Marxism as a reality and does not see that 
those state-capitalist societies masquerading as Marxist 
are a total perversion of Marxism. — John Welsh 

•Herbert Marcuse and the Crisis of Marxism by Douglas Kellner, 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1984. 505 pages. 
$14.95 (Paperback). 
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El Paso women textile workers 



Editor’s Note: The following report was compiled by 
Neda Azad and Erica Rae from material sent to N&L 
by the Independent Association of Textile Workers. 

Every morning hundreds of workers pay 25<t to cross 
the Rio Grande between Juarez, Mexico and El Paso, 
Texas on the back of “human taxis.” They work in the 
factories and small sweatshops in El Paso, the city of 
the “poorest poor in America.” 

At the same time those who live in El Paso, like Ora- 
lio Viranates, a full-time factory worker and mother of 
five children, struggle to survive. She makes $120 a 
week, with her rent alone being $225 a month. A full 
quarter of El Paso’s population lives below the poverty 
level, with an official unemployment rate of 12.3%. The 
conditions in El Paso are becoming worse as industries 
such as the largest private employer, Farah, move prod- 
uction abroad, including across the Rio Grande to Jua- 
rez. 

Yet in the midst of this naked and brutal capital- 
ism a new trade union, the Independent Association 
of Textile Workers 
(IATW), has blossomed, 
mainly through the ef- 
forts of Mexican-Ameri- 
can women workers. 

The IATW has become a 
voice for the over- 
worked, the underpaid 
and the unemployed 
workers, and is chal- 
lenging a system which 
it sees as "slavery” 
while it fights for "human dignity.” 

Caritina Jacquez, a sewing machine operator and a 
founding member of the Association, writes, “Companies 
are leaving El Paso even though we were doing the 
work of two or three persons for the price of the 
one.. .Before the owners used to exploit the workers, now 
they do it even more because a lot of workers are out of 
jobs and the ones that have a job don’t care if they are 
exploited or not treated with respect... (they need) a job 
so they can support their family. That is why it is so 
important for us to organize and demand decent jobs. 
Which is why (we) formed the IATW.” 

The origins of IATW were in a dispute over pay for 
Labor Day with the C.M.T. company, (see “The Walk- 
out at C.M.T.”). The workers organized a committee 
which challenged the company on many fronts, from 
elections and union recognition to intimidation and 
physical harassment of workers. The committee refused 
to reach an agreement with the company behind closed 
doors, without full consultation with workers. It issued a 
bulletin in Spanish as a medium for exchange of ideas 
among workers. The IATW has held a number of dem- 
onstrations in El Paso against runaway shops, and has 
been fighting for improved working conditions, higher 
wages and workers’ centers. 

The women of El Paso have a history of resistance. 
In the 1970’s there were strikes of 2,000 women against 
the Farah company. That fight lasted 21 months and 
inspired a nationwide boycott. Today we express our 
solidarity as they fight against the drive to reduce wag- 
es and working conditions to those of the whole Third 
World. 

IATW can be reached at IATW, P.O. Box 3975, 
El Paso, Texas 79923. 


The walkout at C.M.T. 

Editors Note: The following story comes from a longer re- 
port by Caritina Jacquez, a sewing machine operator. 

Before Labor Day, management posted bulletins in- 
'side the factory which stated that employees would be 
paid for Labor Day if they worked the day before and 
the day after. In the afternoon of Sept. 10, management 
posted bulletins which stated that because the employ- 
er’s profit margin was less than in the past we would 
not be paid for Labor Day or Thanksgiving. 

That day as we left work most of the employees were 
angry about not being paid for Labor Day, so there was 
a lot of discussion about not going to work the next 
day. 

Before work the employees went to the cafeteria. In 
tihe cafeteria various people brought up that we should 
go to our machines that morning, then refuse to work 
and go to the cafeteria. It was decided informally that 
1 we would refuse to work and go to the cafeteria at the 
9:30 break. We did not know how many employees 
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would refuse to work. At the 9:30 break about 80% of 
the employees stopped working and went to the cafete- 
ria. 

A couple of minutes after we stopped working, the 
President, Vice-President and Supervisor went to the 
cafeteria and asked what was wrong. We stated that if 
we didn’t get paid for Labor Day we were not going 
back to work. They said if we didn’t get back to work 
in five minutes we were not going to have a job. At 
that time most of the employees called out that we 
were not going back to work. A short time later the 
lights were turned off and we all left. 


Black World 


(continued from page 1) 

of the Black middle-class from the cities and in the 
southern rural roots of inner-city Blacks. 

An amen comer of Black preachers, politicians and 
leaders lines up behind this new ideological assault on 
Black America and Jesse Jackson unashamedly de- 
clares: “If there is an artificial ceiling limiting the 
growth of the so-called talented 10 percent — I use the 
term advisedly — then it compounds the problem of the 
disinherited 90 percent.” (See the July 13 Chicago Sun- 
Times special, “What do we owe the poor?”) 

NEW STUDY ON BLACK YOUTH 

To comprehend what’s going on a 1986 study p 
lished by the University of Chicago, entitled The Blai*. 
Youth Employment Crisis, and co-edited by Richard 
B. Freeman of the National Bureau of Labor Research 
and Harvard University and Harry J. Holzer of Michi- 
gan State University, will be instrumental, not as a cri- 
tique of the present retrogression, but as the most so- 
phisticated attempt to date by bourgeois political econo- 
mists to come up with a new rationalization for the 
phenomenon of the Black youth unemployment crisis. 

When Richard Freeman reported in the “Business 
Section” of the New York Times (7-20-86) that the new 
findings of this study showed that the crisis cannot be 
traced back to a single cause or set of causes, one as- 
sumed that that meant a new frame-work or point of 
departure had been worked out. That assumption was 
further re-inforced when on the first page of their work 
Freeman and Holzer admitted that: “In many respects, 
the urban unemployment characteristic of Third World 
countries appears to have taken root among black 
youths in the United States.” (p.3) 

And yet, that stark and simple statement is in 
sharp contrast to the abstract reductionist language 
employed throughout the rest of the study to argue 
that the category of "reservation wages” — i.e., the 
minimum wage that youth are willing to work for is 
the determinant of joblessness among Black youth. 

The validity of “reservation wages” as a factor in 
Black youth unemployment was disputed back in 1979 
when the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS), which 
provided much of the data for the present study, was 
produced: “The supply-side explanations sometimes 
used to gainsay the seriousness of youth labor market 
problems — that youth have high ‘reservation wages’ and 
will not take available jobs, that they are not really in- 
terested in work and that they cause their own prob- 
lems by hopping from job to job — are deflated by the 
NLS findings”. 

After years of Reaganism, so responsive to its logic 
and need to explain the crisis in Black America in 
terms that “uncouple” the deep capitalist crisis from its 
de-humanizing impact are Freeman and Holzer, that the 
following undisguised bias shows through their “Sum- 
mary Findings”: “Since there were some differences in 
their (Black vs. white youth) possibilities of getting 
jobs, and there were some differences in the wages paid 
by the jobs they did get, about 30% of the longer period 
that blacks are out of employment can be explained by 
the fact that they maintain relatively high reservation 
wages. Black youth should not necessarily lower then- 
expectations, nor should they accept lower wages than 
those offered white youth, which would be illegal dis- 
crimination by the employer. But the fact that they do 
not adjust their wage expectations based on their expe- 
rience contributes to their joblessness.”(!) 

BLACK YOUTH RESISTANCE 

That Black youth don’t “adjust” their wage expecta- 
tions downward is the unresolved variable throughout 
the research monographs in The Black Youth Employ- 
ment Crisis. What cannot be abstracted out of exist- 
ence with contrived econometric models and abstract 
language is the variable which resists quantification — 
the resistance of Black youth. 

Black youth do resist the logic of this capitalist sys- 
tem which commands them to lower their expectations 
and aspirations by keeping them unemployed. But even 
when Black youth accept menial jobs with no future, 
they still maintain high reservation wage expectations 
as a demand for compensation for dead-end jobs. What 
the editors and researchers of this study cannot ration- 
alize is that even in the dismal realm of their statistical 
abstracts and econometric reductions^ ( such aspirations 
show to what Extent- Black youth actually reject the 
subservient caste structure imposed on them. That rude 
awakening awaits Black leaders, too. 


Chile protest meeting 

New York, N.Y. — On Sept. 11 about 250 people 
met in Local 1199’s auditorium to mark the 13th year 
since Pres. Allende’s -death in a CIA-backed coup in 
Chile. The program included a video of events during 
the national strike of July 2 and 3, poetry, and speeches 
by union officials. The most moving and main speaker, 
however, was Veronica Denegri, mother of Rodrigo Ro- 
jas who, along with Carmen Quintana, was brutally 
beaten and burned by Pinochet’s army in those demon- 
strations. Rojas later died. 

Denegri emphasized that this was not a time to be 
sad but to renew determination to fight repression. 
To her, the death of her son meant also "the tragedy 
of the Chilean people.. .forced to leave their roots, 
leaving the country.” Both Rojas and Quintana were 
a "demonstration the youth are struggling for what 
they never knew...’democracy.’ ” Carmen Quintana 
has tenaciously clung to life and has become a sym- 
bol of the persistence of Chile’s struggle for freedom. 

Denegri asked all present to; be active in stopping 
U.S. loans to the fascist Pinochet. She ended saying, 
“We the Chileans are the only ones who will decide 
what we want.” — Ted Rosmer 


Bolivia’s “nationalists” 

La Paz, Bolivia — It is well known that the legiti- 
macy of a government is founded more in the consensus 
of the people than in the letter of the law. Even more 
so, when the law is so viplated as today in Bolivia, 
when the government has allowed the presence of for- 
eign troops, in this case the U.S. troops who are now in 
the eastern region of Bolivia to combat cocaine dealers. 
Yet, abiding by the law in Bolivia is so infrequent and 
governments so often change by violent means, that the 
pretense of rule by “legality” is an expression of a very 
precarious social equilibrium, that will take an as-yet 
unknown form of social resolution. 

Dependency and subordination have gone over- 
board in Bolivia. The government still cannot pay its 
external debt, but it is inflexibly enforcing the direc- 
tives of the International Monetary Fund internally. 
In order to obtain revenue, the government decided 
to strengthen the public treasury by levying new 
taxes, including on those sectors who are unable to 
pay them. Thus, the same MNR (Revolutonary Na- 
tionalist Movement), which (in 1952) once pushed for 
land reform, with Victor Paz Estenssoro at the head, 
is now undermining its former major social ally, 
weakening its ties to the force which for years was 
considered the bastion of the nationalist movement — 
the peasantry. 

The same Victor Paz (who first came to power in 
1952) is today discovering as president that it is becom- 
ing more difficidt to persuade the people to sacrifice 
more and more So that the country can meet the de- 
mands of the international financial organizations. Com- 
pare this to the vigorous attitude being taken by Alan 
Garcia in Peru, whose country suffers from serious so- 
cial problems, and yet, nonetheless, has refused to give 
in to foreign pressure. 

It seems that the present government is distinguished 
from the ones which preceded it in military uniform 
only in the way in which political power was obtained, 
since they both lack the elements that can give dynam- 
ism to political life: The only thing left for these types 
of “nationalists” is the title. What we have here is a 
government that calls itself nationalist but doesn’t suc- 
ceed even in that. — Bolivian correspondent 
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Hungarian revolution as a beacon for the future 



by Sheila I. Fuller 

This month marks the 30th anniversary of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution, a revolution that had youth ac- 
tive in it as fighters, as thinkers, and as reason, and 
that was truly the absolute opposite of today’s nuclear 
drive to war. 

This anniversary comes at the same time as we are 
witness to the arms control negotiations between Shultz 
and Shevardnadze which have once again proved that 
Reaganism is bound for nuclear annihilation; and wit- 
ness to Gorbachev’s call for arms control which cannot 
hide the gory truth that the Chernobyl nuclear disaster 
was the result of an actual test of the plant’s nuclear 
capability in which all safety controls were deliberately 
shut off. Against this drive to nuclear war, youth activi- 
ty in the Hungarian Revolution speaks to us today. 

FERMENT OF IDEAS 

The Hungarian Revolution was sparked on Oct. 23, 
1956, when a meeting of students from various schools 
in Budapest called for a mass demonstration of sympa- 
thy for the ongoing revolt in Poland. For some months 
previously students and workers had been participating 
'in the mass meetings of the Petofi Society, a group of 
dissident intellectuals. In these meetings, they were dis- 
cussing the ferment of freedom ideas that was in the air 
since the 1953 East German uprising following the 
death of Stalin. 

The Hungarians were now greatly moved by the re- 
volt in Poland which called for “Bread and Freedom,” 
an end to “phoney Communism” and had declared that 
“the communist ideal demands the liberation of human- 
ity from alienation in all domains.. .the idea of commu- 
nism, of humanism put into life is universal.” 

The youth marching on Oct. 23 distributed a leaflet 
containing their demands for a new type of educa- 
tion and voicing their refusal to serve in the military. 
They were soon joined by thousands of workers, 
women, and children. They marched to the statue of 
the Polish revolutionary, Josef Bern. Then 100,000 
Strong they headed for the parliament. Their de- 
mands now included not only those of the students, 
but those of the workers, wanting to control the fac- 
tories themselves. 

Children as young as 12 were part of this revolution, 
throwing Molotov cocktails at Russian tanks, battling 
(be vicious secret police, and participating in mass 
Meetings. When one 13-year-old was asked how she had 
learned to make Molotov cocktails, she responded, “all 
of us kids were trained in the party.” 

Overnight, the Communist Party of 800,000 had eva- 
porated. The Hungarian Revolution was marked by the 
creation of numerous youth, worker, peasant, soldier 
and intellectual councils, 40 different parties, and nu- 
merous newspapers. Even the young revolutionaries’ 

Retail jobs: a pit stop? 

Belleville, N.J. — I work on the floor of a retail 
Store that is part of a chain. Sometimes the bosses push 
is to work massive hours. When they need you they ex- 
pect you to put in all your living hours. Some people 
worked 70 hours each of the last few weeks. Then this 
week they cut hours down to under 40 because they 
ised up all their budgeted hours. They balance the 
rndget out on our backs. 

The bosses see us as just picking up a second income. 
Ve start at minimum wage, and after almost two years 
still make only $4.05 an hour. Two women I work 
nth have children to support. It’s their primary in-, 
ome, and they can’t make it on that money. They’re in 
he process of leaving. 

Three months ago the bosses set a new policy that 
(rievance meetings would be held every month. We 
idn’t even elect people — the bosses picked out peo- 
le to represent us. Even these conservative-minded 
eople gave it to them with both barrels over every 
ssue they could think of. So after one meeting the 
idicy was killed. Even what was brought up at that 
ueeting wasn’t addressed. It was just venting us out. 

Basically the job is youth. Some are students paying 
leir bills. There are also people like me in their late 
Jens or twenties who have to live with someone or 
ith our families to make it on that income. 

We work as slowly as we can. If we feel sick we take 
day off since the pay can’t get much worse. They 
ron’t let us bring up wages at the weekly meetings that 
ne supervisors hold to tell us their latest policy 
langes. They say it’s a personal matter, so it doesn’t 
3t raised publicly. 

But the workers talk together about how we will 
et out of here. We say even if we get a raise we 
mn’t stay. It’s what I call a pit stop job, but better 
ibs are getting few and far between. What’s left for 
eople in this country are these service jobs where 
ju’re treated like dirt from all sides. 

The only positive part in all this alienation is that 
at of .the discussions with fellow workers comes a. look* 
ito the future, .knowing that this can’t last apd there- is* 
utter. — Retail worker 
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support of Imre Nagy, the new secretary of the govern- 
ment, was not uncritical. They refused to accept his call 
for calm on Oct. 25. 

NEW ORGANIZATIONAL FORMS 

Youth had a direct relationship with the workers’ 
councils that sprang up on the first day of the revolu- 
tion. In Miskolc, the workers’ council and the student 
parliament took over the running of the city. In Gyos, a 
council of soldiers, youth, intellectuals and peasants ran 
the city. Within the Central Workers’ Council of Great- 
er Budapest, almost half the members were young. 

One of the members of the Central Workers’ Council 
articulated the' spirit of the workers throughout Hunga- 
ry when he said; “The workers wanted something that 
had never existed before. They did not want to imitate 
Yugoslav conditions or the American or any other.. .they 
wanted something entirely new...” 


Indeed, when the Hungarian Revolution was blood- 
ily crushed by the invasion of Russian tanks on Nov. 
4, it was the workers’ councils that called for a Gen- 
eral Strike on Dec. 8. For the first time in history, a 
general strike followed the collapse of the revolution. 

Today the Hungarian Revolution remains a beacon 
for the future because it shows the depth of the idea of 
freedom that arose from under state-capitalist totalitar- 
ianism. 

Just as in 1956 the Hungarian Revolution broke the 
myth that Stalinism had brainwashed the people under 
its rule, so today Reaganism cannot break the quest for 
freedom of American youth. In 1956 the Hungarian 
youth raised in life the banner of Marx’s Humanism 
against Russian state-capitalism’s false claims to be 
Marxist. Today, can we as youth raise as revolutionary 
a banner in the battle against Reaganism? 


Hig h school youth looks forward to freedom 


Chicago, 111. — I’m finishing my last year of public 
high school. It has been pretty obvious that these 
schools are not here to teach anything of value, but to 
keep us off the streets. They try to destroy our imagi- 
nation, the freedoms we do have and indoctrinate us 
with certain ideas that will make us “productive citi- 



"You know these ain’t I.D. pictures, these are 
mugshots!” 


zens” willing to work in this country of ours. 

Since the 1983-84 school year we have had to wear 
I.D.s on chains, which are required just to get into 
school every morning. We are supposed to wear 
these things all the time on the penalty of getting 
barred if we don’t. It’s a real pain. 

A few of the better teachers won’t bother you, but a 
lot of the ones with anti-social personality disorders use 
this bit of power every chance they get with obvious 
pleasure. They use this rule to threaten, scream and 
generally act rude and ignorant. What’s this top securi- 
ty for? Why is it that the school’s major concern is effi- 
cient processing? 

Our administrators say that it’s not for the good kids, 
but for those who just come to school to start trouble. 
So all this garbage is for our own protection. This is a 
joke. Who are we being protected from? It’s ourselves. 
What is this “trouble,” who is making it and why? 

I’m taking honors classes this year and it’s plain dis- 
gusting. We recite some dates and events, throw in 
some pious noise and that’s about it. None of this 

Drug testing protest 

DeKalb, III . — On Sept. 15, at Northern Illinois 
University, Student Association Welfare Advisor Jim 
Fabris and former SA president Ed Gallagher were ar- 
rested for writing on the sidewalks of the campus. Their 
statements were in protest of NIU’s proposed mandato- 
ry drug testing program for student athletes. 

Both these students are members, of the John Lennon 
Society, a group working to ensure the rights of stu- 
dents. Their fellow activists clearly viewed the arrests 
as an encroachment on their right of free speech and as 
a reaction to their political views. 

As more students came out in protest of the arrests 
the next day, an arrest of a different student was again 
attempted. But students surrounded the police car and 
would not leave. The student was let go, but the ques- 
tion of a violation of basic rights remains a hot issue. 

Concerned students on the campus accurately see this 
proposed drug testing as the beginning of an eventual 
restriction of their basic Bill of Rights. In fact, one stu- 
dent held a sign during the protest saying, “We will not 
urinate on the Bill of Rights.” 

Many students and university people question where 
the drug testing will end. Exactly how will these “ran- 
dom” drug tests — leaving aside their poor accuracy — be 
used? To aj4 counsel resulting in better job perfotm- 
) ancb qr fo, gqt rj<jl of ihos* who 59^ tijej poat? > r , 

—Student activist 
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knowledge is alive, involved or of much meaning. Every- 
thing is carefully separated into tiny categories of in- 
formation unconnected with each other and the world. 

Except for a few times, you get a math or science 
teacher who constantly harps about the greatness of 
Ronald Reagan and all he does for us. History at 
school is economic progress to its so-called comple- 
tion in bur present society and a bunch of wars. Sci- 
ence courses begin and end praising technology and 
capitalism as perfect twins that it would be incon- 
ceivable to criticize or even question. 

How do we know we live in a good society? Some as- 
tronauts walked on the moon and that settles it. What 
of the quality of human life, in any of its aspects — ma- 
terial, individual, social, spiritual? No answer. What of 
human freedom? These questions are not to be asked. 

Actually every problem that is admitted is blamed on 
us! Yet why would it be this way? Are we just mean 
and nasty? They answer no — you’re not malicious, just 
damn inferior genetically and otherwise. They don’t just 
say this about Blacks, Hispanics, and Indians, but work- 
ing-class whites included. After all, they haven’t suc- 
ceeded with the American ideal of wealth. 

This is a perfect justification in their eyes. It justifies 
just plain bad manners, more control, more police, more 
laws, rules and regulations. This is domination on the 
everyday level. 

If you were in these conditions, what would you do? 
Wouldn’t you fight back, wouldn’t you resist and, as 
they say, cause trouble? The more they tighten up, the 
more resistance they’ll get. ' ' 

We are always told how freedom is just a concept, an 
abstraction to look up to, worship and bow to, but, god 
forbid!, never to touch — like a chair in a museu,.. 
isn’t freedom. For those without freedom, it would look 
like only an abstraction. But for those who are making 
it come alive in our lives, as a reality which is experi- 
enced and lived, it is more than that, more than just a 
word. This is what I look forward to. 

— Steinmetz H.S. student 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The South African government has set up 13 “reor- 
ientation centers.” Young Black detainees are often giv- 
en a choice between staying in jail or going to one' of 
the camps. There they are given psychological tests and 
taught “community involvement” and “identity restruc- 
turing,” meaning they are pressured to spy on other ac- 
tivists. Of the 15,000 people detained under the coun- 
try’s state of emergency, about-5,000 have been teenagers. 

* * * 

At several campuses in Seoul, South Korea, students 
held a series of protests in September, charging that 
Pres. Chun was spending billions of dollars on the Asian 
Games this year and the 1988 Olympics to lend his dic- 
tatorship international legitimacy, while social programs 
needed the money. The government suspended classes 
at six colleges and detained over 1,000 people to prevent 
protests during the Asian Games. 

* * * 

In San Diego, Cal., the Committee Opposed to Mili- 
tarism and the Draft is preparing anti-draft ads for pub- 
lic high school papers in the area. The group recently 
won a court order forcing school papers that publish 
military ads to allow opposing ads. 

* * * 

About 500 students and supporters demanded Yale’s 
divestment from South Africa at the inauguration of 
Yale’s new president, Benno Schmidt, on Sept. 20. 
Schmidt spoke on the importance of freedom of speech. 
Two days later, “free speech” was the university’s ex- 
cuse to arrest 23 anti-apartheid demonstrators for sit-ins 
in and outside the Yale investment office. A National 
Prptest Day for South i African 1 Divestment and Sanc- 
tions is planned for Oct. 10. 
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Our Life and Times 
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i- by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 
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| Prime Minister Nakasone’s racist characterization of 
i Black anti Latino Americans as “lowering the level” of 

| the U.S., which met sharp protests, including from 

| Japanese Americans, was no isolated incident. In early 

| September Nakasone was forced to dismiss his Educa- 

•! tion Minister. Fujio Masayuki, because of published re- 

marks in which Masayuki claimed that Korea was itself 
responsible for its annexation by Japan in 1910. Masa- 
yuki was one of the powers behind the drive to rewrite 
“ Japanese history textbooks and purge them of refer- 
s ences to the atrocities of Japanese imperialism. In a 
'! “Big Lie” reminiscent of the neo-Nazi claim that the 
holocaust of Jews was a “hoax,” Masayuki, along with 
other right-wing politicians and academics, has nearly 
' ; dismissed as “myth” the slaughter of tens of thousands 
7 of Chinese civilians by Japanese soldiers in the occupa- 
tion of Nanking in 1937. 
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Protest rewriting of Japan’s war history j 


Nakasone dismissed Masayuki but he has not repudi- 
ated Masayuki’s ' views. It was Nakasone’s Bitburg-like 
visit to the Yasukumi Shrine — long a symbol of militar- 
ism — during last year’s 40th anniversary of the end’ of 
World War II, that sparked a counter-movement this 
year to remember all the victims of the war. 

An alternative gathering was held in Osaka to “re- 
member the war victims of the Asia-Pacific region” in 
Japan’s “15-year war,” from the 1931 invasion of Man- 
churia to 1945. The main speaker, Seiji Yoshida, decried 
his “war crimes” of that period which included the mo- 
bilization of Koreans for forced labor, and providing 
“comfort batallions” of Korean women for Japanese sol- 
diers. Another ceremony was held in Thailand, near the 
“Bridge over the River Kwai,” to honor the 30,000 
Asian forced-laborers and 10,000 Allied POWs who died 
building the railway to Burma for the Japanese military 
occupation. The two alternative ceremonies adopted an 
anti-war pledge. 

A recent new thrust in the anti-war movement 


has come from small, decentralized, non-partj 
groups whose members include teachers, house 
wives and city workers. They have fueled a move 
ment to declare "nuclear free zones” in area 
housing U.S. military installations. In Yokosuka 
the movement aims to- totally remove the U.S. ne 
clear submarine base there. Earlier this spring 
housewives in Zushi organized a campaign to hai 
local and national government plans to build 1 
large housing complex for the U.S. Navy. i 

The U.S., which is calling for a remilitarized Japar 
against the desires of the Japanese people, has obtain® 
Nakasone’s agreement to join in Reagan’s Star War 
program. Various Asian state rulers have attacked Ji 
pan’s remilitarization because they have their own ns 
tionalistic interests. Genuine opposition in Asia corns 
from revolutionary forces like the Korean youth. The 
have protested the history textbook revisions insepara 
ble from Japan’s current support of the Chun militar 
regime. 


: Class struggle in Canada 

; ; '• International Woodworkers Associa- 

i tion (IWA) began a round of selective 
strikes in July. By September, upwards 
of 19,000 workers were out on strike. 

( While the IWA has agreed to no wage 
increases, the lumbermen are bitterly 
opposed to the timber companies’ prac- 
tice of contracting-out union jobs. 

I - • Some 5,500 clerical, administrative, 
.highway maintenance and transporta- 
tion workers in the Newfoundland Asso- 
ciation of Public Employees resumed a 
I militant province-wide strike in Septem- 
ber which they had broken off after five 
weeks last spring. They are demanding 
pay parity with other public employees. 

• Potash miners in Saskatoon struck 
at the Lanigan mine, demanding im- 
proved safety measures and increased 
wages. Sixty strikers were arrested in 
August for violating a court-injunction 
limiting pickets to five people. 

• In Thunder Bay, Ontario, 500 grain 
handlers walked out in September and 
the grain companies locked out another 
700 workers. The companies at first de- 
manded a 20% wage cut. They now 
have agreed to a small wage increase, 
but want to take back benefits and re- 
tain the right to hire part-time workers. 

• Cutters, pressers and machine oper- 
ators, mainly women workers, went on 
strike in September at three ILGWU 
locals in Toronto. It is the first garment 
strike by this sector in 49 years. 

• The British Columbia Government 
Employees Union has served notice on 
the provincial government that its 
’ • members will not handle South African 
products. B.C. is the only province that 
$ continues to import South African 
wines and liquor for sale in the govem- 
) ment stores. 

• Striking Gainers meatpackers of 
Local 280- P UFCW, in Edmonton, Alb- 
erta, have organized a national cam- 
paign of demonstrations and pickets at 
stores and restaurants handling Gainers 
products, most of which are now being 
sold in the U.S. Contingents of strikers 
* have been traveling to raise strike funds 
and to spread the Gainers boycott. The . 
plant has been run with scabs since the 
strike began in June. 

Pakistan challenge 

1986 has seen the biggest challenge 
from below to General Zia’s rule since 
he took power in 1977. On Aug. 14, 
when the reactionary Islamic general 
was on pilgrimage to Mecca, he had his 
surrogate. Premier Junejo, forcibly pre- 
vent opposition rallies. The opposition, 
i- led by 33-year-old Benazir Bhutto, had 
expected to turn out hundreds of thou- 
sands during that nationwide independ- 
ence day celebration to demand elec- 
tions in September. 

Instead, the opposition was driven off 
the streets by police gunfire and clubs 
when they tried to demonstrate, despite 
a last-minute government ban. Fully 
20,000 did manage to rally in Karachi, 
and Bhutto escaped surveillance to ad- 
dress the rally before police closed in 
and arrested her later in the day. 

In the next teft days, over 60 people 
w6iW killed by police and army bullets. 


mainly in the Karachi area, but also in 
the Punjab. As barricades went up in 
the streets, the brunt of the fighting 
was borne by the proletarian slum-dwel- 
lers of Karachi. One slum activist from 
a neighborhood called Lyari complained 
that the middle-class groups had disap- 
peared from the streets: “Only Lyari is 
fighting the battle for democracy. The 
rest are issuing statements.” Proletarian 
youth burned many railroad stations, 
forcing the army to be called out, and 
attacked several police stations. Women 
blocked traffic on highways outside Ka- 
rachi. 

By the time Bhutto and other leaders 
were released from jail in September, 
an uneasy calm had returned. 

Carnage in France 

The brutal and inhuman acts of ter- 
rorism in Paris, including the bombing 
of a department store frequented by 
workers and immigrants,, have belied 
the terrorists’ claim to be fighting on 
behalf of Palestinian liberation. Eight 
people were killed and 150 wounded. 
The “security” measures introduced by 
the Chirac government have received 
applause from Reagan, as police have 
gone on a rampage through immigrant 
neighborhoods, stopping anyone who 
“looks Arab” on the streets. Some have 
been arrested, beaten and deported 
from France without cause. Others are 
threatened with violence by police and 
rightist groups. 

While there have been some small 
protests against police abuse of Arabs, 
such as by the large civil rights group 
“SOS-Racism,” the general move in 
France is to the Right, with groups like 
the anti-immigrant, neo-fascist National 
Front in the forefront. As one reader 
wrote us from Paris before the latest 
events, “France is today perhaps the 
most conservative country in Europe.” 

However, few are posing the question- 
of French imperialism’s responsibility 
for the carnage in Lebanon, now spilling 
over onto French territory. 


Haitian protest 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — On Aug. 
15, 1986 U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz made a five-horn - visit to Haiti. 
During his visit, several grassroots anti- 



Haitians protesting Shultz’s visit 


imperialist demonstrations were organ- 
ized here in the capital and in some 
other cities. 

In Port-au-Prince, more than 30,000 
demonstrators massed in front of the 
U.S. Embassy. They were protesting 
against American interference in the af- 
fairs of the country and also against 
U.S. military aid to Haiti. Slogans and 
placards stating “Down with America,” 
“Ronald Reagan-Macout” and “George 
Shultz, Machan tam (Bad Man)” were 
evident everywhere in the demon- 
stration. 

It would appear that this demon- 
stration, organized through the efforts 
of the democratic forces, shows that the 
Haitian people no longer want to sub- 
mit to imperialist exploitation. They are 
opting for a new, much more humanist 
system. — R.H., Correspondent 

Poland amnesty 

In a surprise move in September, the 
military government in Poland enacted 
a broad amnesty which freed virtually 
all of Solidamosc’s leaders and activists 
from prison. The amnesty, announced 
by General Kiszczak, Interior Minister, 


was preceded only horns before by 
nationwide sweep by his police. Son 
3,000 people were visited by the autho 
ities at their homes or jobs, or brougl 
to police stations, and warned to stc 
their opposition activities. 

After the two prior amnesties und< 
martial law, many released politics 
prisoners were re-arrested. But for no\ 
the recently-freed leaders and theoris' 
of Solidamosc are renewing, the discu 
sion of “where to now?” The leader < 
underground Solidamosc, Zbigniew Bi 
jak seemed to see the amnesty as a sig 
of the movement’s strength:: “There is 
certain chance of organizing open, < 
anyway half-open, activity.” But 1 
then added that the government “wi 
be demanding the complete liquidatic 
of Solidamosc organizations. They wi 
not tolerate any open proposals froi 
Solidamosc.” 

Jamaican elections 

The July elections were a resoundin 
defeat for Prime Minister Edward Se(j 
ga’s pro-Reagan foreign and domesti 
policies. A proponent of both Reagan 
invasion of Grenada and Reagan-styl 
austerity economic policies at home 
Seaga’s party polled only 43%, versu 
57% for Michael Manley’s social demc 
cratic Peoples’ National Party (PNP; 
in local elections. 

As early as January 1985, the foo 
riots had shown the mass disconten 
with Seaga’s economic policies, as dii 
the massive general strike in June 198£ 
In March of this year, 60,000 peopl 
came out to a rally against Seaga’s ecc 
nomic policies. The PNP’s resoundin 
July 1986 election victory came despit 
Seaga’s massive use of street gangs am 
thugs to intimidate voters. 

This was followed in September by 
report by the human • rights grou 
Americas Watch exposing Jamaica’s pc 
lice as having engaged in summary ei 
ecutions of criminal suspects. The 
have killed 200 people per year over th 
past seven years. 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private property form as in the U.S., 
or its state property form as in Russia or China. We 
stand for the development of a new human society 
based on, the principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreat- 
ed for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of re- 
volt from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black prod- 
uction worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant 
Heart: ‘A Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and Natiohal Chairwoman of 
the Committees, is the author of Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic ground of 
Marx’s Humanism internationally as American Civili- 
zation on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U:S. and Afri- 
ca. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx’s Marxism. At a time when a nuclear-armed 
world threatens the extinction of civilization itself it be- 
comes imperative not only to reject what is, but to- re- 
veal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 


present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which 
signalled a new movement from practice which was it- 
self a form of! theory. We organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather than any elitist 
party “to lead.” The world development of a half-centu- 
ry of Marxist- Humanism is recorded in the documents 
on microfilm and open to all under the title. The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers^ Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these freedom 
struggles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join ius. Send for a copy of the Constitution 
of News and" Letters Committees: 5 ‘ 1 ‘ : 7 ‘ ' 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 




by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Chairwoman, National Editorial Board of 
News & Letters 

The collapse of the hastily-called Reagan-Gorba- 
chev “pre-summit” in Iceland-— which turned out 
to be the real- summit— is the most ominous hap- 
pening in this changed world. It actually opens up 
the race to the nuclear holocaust, meticulously 
prepared for.’ It is this precisely — the need for highly 
technological preparations on the level of who can be 
( superior in space— that is making the bi-polar nuclear 
behemoths walk so softly, making sure that the blaming 
i, of each other for the collapse of the summit is shrouded 
in a note of hope. 

I. THE NEGOTIATIONS AND THE TRAP 

As against the flim-flam man in the White House, 
who has been called the Great Communicator, and the 
head man in the Kremlin, who has passed himself off as 
from a totally new generation, it becomes necessary to 
examine what did happen at Reykjavik. Why was the 
■ collapse such a total surprise not only to observers, but 
to Reagan himself? 

So confident was Reagan that he was going to have 
another Geneva-type summit capitulation from Gorba- 
chev, who he felt was nowhere as sophisticated as he, 
that Reagan came to the summit empty-handed. On the 
other hand, Gorbachev came well prepared, precisely 
because he had taken the measure of Reagan’s immova- 
ble stance on Star Wars at the Geneva summit. 

It began with bringing his beautiful wife, Raisa, with 
him for public relations chores. After all, Iceland, where 
the U.S. has a nuclear installation, is much closer to 
• Russia’s border than to the U.S.’, and is a country with 
i which Russia wants to have very good relations. 

; At the summit itself Gorbachev read a prepared, 
collective statement from the Politburo. One more 
thing was left. He convinced Reagan to have unsche- 
duled meetings of their respective arms control spe- 
cialists, who worked through the night to 6:30 a.m. 
Statements were coming from both sides that made 
it clear that arms control was the issue, and that they 


Too little 
for work of 
a lifetime 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

On Oct. 7, 1 went to my UAW retirees meeting. 
About 600-700 retired workers from GM, Ford and 
; Chrysler filled the union hall. First we were shown a 
■film produced by retirees like us. This film to me was 
different than any other film shown to us by the union 
1 leadership. 

The* film showed how we workers during our working 
| time built a society for everyone else: we created all the 
wealth so the capitalists could get rich; we paid into in- 
surance plans for the insurance companies to get rich 
and for the doctors and dentists to get paid; we had 
done for everyone except for us, the workers. 

BAD AS 50 YEARS AGO 

The film showed that labor today is almost as bad off 
as labor was 50 years ago, when we began to organize 
the CIO and the unions that were, supposed to organize 
all -of the unorganized. This film said we had only 
scratched the surface as far as creating a society for the 
working class, and that the labor movement had just 
begun. 

One worker I was sitting next to said, "If the labor 
movement has just begun, what we . need to do first 
is get rid of this union leadership that has been bar- 
gaining all these concessions contracts and selling us 
out.” Other workers were saying the same kind of 
thing.' 

Wheri the union bureaucrats running the meeting be- 
gan to See how these retired workers were reacting to 
the film, they refused to recognize any of us to speak 
from the floor. Only other bureaucrats were recognized 
to take, the floor and say something. And. all they had 
to say was t,o tell us to be sure to go to the polls and 
vote for Democrats, as if that will solve our problems. 

The problems are much deeper. It is this whole capi- 
talist system where we the workers exist to create prof- 
(continued on page 5) 
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All 


were getting so far on that, that all other issues from 
Afghanistan to human rights were forgotten. 

It was at this point that Gorbachev sprang the trap 
that would make Reagan responsible for the break-up of 
t his “pre-summit.” That is to say, he made it 'clear that 
all the radical things they had agreed upon concerning 
reductions in intermediate and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles' were all a “package” which depended on leav- 
ing Stso- Wars at the laboratory stage. Down came 
Reagan’s Great Illusion, down came Gorbachev’s pack- 
age, down came whatever hopes the masses of the 
world had that we weren’t headed for nuclear holocaust. 

Indeed, in this week that was, all things fell .apart. 
This included those which had no direct connection 
with the summit, as was seen when the U.S. C-123 car- 
go plane, with arms for the Nicaraguan counter-revolu- 
tionaries, was shot down over Nicaragua. (See “Our Life 


The deepening crisis 
of poverty in America 



photo by Bruce Harkness, Detroit 


by Olga Domanski 

National Organizer, News and Letters Committees 

A woman worker in Oklahoma wrote News & Letters: 
“In the past 30 days four banks here have defaulted. A 
postal worker in Edmond killed 14 others and then him- 
self. Yesterday two other men here killed themselves. 
None of the experts seem able to understand what’s 
happening. I can tell them. It’s pure hell not knowing 
where your next meal is coming from, much less a roof 
over your head and no relief in sight. This week 100 
will be laid off at GM and the following week 200 more. 
After that, the whole second shift. And Oklahoma is 
just one statistic in many.” 

From a young man who recently left Detroit to move 
to New York, the same day’s mail brought the follow- 
ing: “Detroit was a city exemplary of U.S: capitalism's 
crisis. But let me tell you, this city- is poor. There may 
be rich parts of town but the very poor are every- 
where in Manhattan. You can see the writing on the 
wall by looking at- all the homeless, the people in emer- 
gency shelters, on assistance, and many, many working 
poor, especially immigrants.” 

A PERMANENT EMERGENCY 

On the opposite coast, at a meeting of the Los Ange- 
les Homeless Union, a young Black man who has been 
living on the street for seven years told N&L: “The gov- 
ernment is doing nothing to help. They make life harder 
for us. There was an empty warehouse where 100 peo- 
ple used to sleep, but when they found out they closed 
it down. When homeless people established our own 
“city” of cardboard shacks — Justiceville— the govern- 
ment bulldozed it. They won’t help us but they don’t 
want us to help ourselves, either. They don’t want us 
to get together.” 

Die ever deepening crisis of permanent unemploy- 
(continued on page 9) 


things rail apart 


and Times” p. 12). 

As if that were not enough, the natural disaster of 
the El Salvador earthquake — which the U.S. certainly 
could not be blamed for — still revealed how deadly is 
the U.S. embrace of a colonial country. The devastation 
was so great that the guerrilla rebel army unilaterally 
declared it would not attack and asked for similar ac- 
tion on the part of the government. Whereupon, both 
the U.S.-backed army and the U.S.-chosen President 
Duarte gave a resounding “No” as their answer. Indeed, 
Secretary of State Shultz went there not merely to an- 
nounce U.S. aid, but to “warn” against the revolutionar- 
ies “taking advantage” of this disaster. 

H. THE AFTERMATH: FIRST 
REACTIONS AND THE WHITEOUT 

Whatever shock and rage Reagan displayed to his 
dose entourage on his way from the Hofdi House Sum- 

(continued on page 10) 


On the Inside 


Adrienne Rich — writes "Living the Revo- 
lution” on Raya Dunayevskaya’s four 
books, p. 4. 

Samora Machel — African revolutionary, 
p. 8. 

India Today — tribal miners struggle in 
Bihar, pg. 3; landless peasants protest, 
pg. 5. 

A Iso— High school youth speak out on 
drug tests, birth control, p. 11;, Haiti 
Chronicle, pg. 5; Zaire reviewed, p. 8. 


Black 


Next barrier 
to African 
Revolution 

by Lou Turner 



When two very distinct voices — one the Black revolu- 
tionary intellectual Frantz Fanon and the other a Black 
South African worker in COSATU (Congress of South 
African Trade Unions) — intercommunicate, across the 
expanse of two-and-a-half decades there is bound to be 
a battle of ideas. This is espedally true when a ’60s ac- 
tivist like Kwame Toure (Stokely Carmichael) is chal- 
lenged about his failure to articulate a comprehensive 
philosophy of revolution for the "Black dimension. 

Whether or not Toure recognized that this was what 
actually was at issue in a recent exchange we had at a 
conference called “Organizing Mass Anti-Colonial Con- 
sciousness” held at predominantly Black Chicago State 
University on Chicago’s South Side, that is what to- 
day’s liberation struggles in the Black world demand. 
Though the conference only attracted 30 or 40 people, 
there was no doubt that those who did attend were not 
so much interested in his topic, “understanding the 
function of the settler colonial state,” as much as they 
had come to hear what was behind Toure’s two-day ar- 
rest and detention by the Guinean government in mid- 
August of this year. 

ABSTRACTIONS VS. PHILOSOPHY 

While little light was shed on that subject, what did 
evoke much discussion and debate was the statement I 
made from the floor following Toure’s vulgar materialist 
presentation on what constitutes political consciousness. 
As . against Toure’s abstractions about settler colonial- 
ism, Nkrumahist “scientific socialism” and illusions 
about coming from within the African struggle to or- 
ganize “mass anti-colonial consciousness,” the question I 
had was: coming from within with what philosophy? 

My point was that it is insufficient today to talk 
abstractly about consciousness outside of its rela- 
tionship to organization and to a philosophy of revo- 
(continued on page 8) 
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Home-based work- 

by Terry Moon 

.“...what is deeply inherent in Reagan’s retrogressionism... 
is to turn world capitalism away from what was attempted 
by it when the Depression threatened its very rule — i.e, the 
New Deal.” — Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1988-87 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

One manifestation of Reagan’s retrogression that will 
affect hundreds of thousands of women in the U.S., the 
majority Third World and poor, is the imminent lifting 
by the anti-labor Labor Secretary, Bill Brock, of the 
ban on home-based work; while his counterpart, anti-la- 
bor chairman of the Senate Labor Committee Orrin 
Hatch, uses Orwellian language to introduce his “Free- 
dom of the Workplace” bill which would end the ban on 
commercial work in the home, all in the name of “the 
rights of women.” 

The ban on homework, the manufacturing of clothing 
and jewelry in homes, was instituted in 1943 after a 
decades-long fight by the Women’s Trade Union League 
and the union movement against the horrible conditions 
of sweatshop labor in the factory and in home sweat- 
shops throughout the first half of the 20th century 

Senator Hatch claims, “We’re not living in the 
sweatshop days ” But in this year of the 75th anniversa- 
ry of the horrible Triangle Shirtwaist Fire where 146 
textile workers were killed, most of them women, we are 
still living in “sweatshop days.” In New York City alone 
the State Department of Labor estimates the number of 
sweatshops to ~be between 2,000 and 3,000. Another Tri- 
angle 'Shirtwaist Fire could happen anytime. 

^SWEATSHOP DAYS” ARE HERE 

What about the exploitation of the home-based work- 
er? Orrin Hatch may not be able to find it, but Ken- 
neth B. Noble began his New York Times article of 
Aug. 30 describing an undocumented Mexican woman 
who “sits at her sewing machine hemming a pair of 
' pants. It is a ritual she repeats with various designs on 
a number off garments for at least 14 hours a day, seven 
days a week, earning about $140 a week— less than half 
the Federal minimum wage of $3.35 an hour.” 

In 1986 as in 1943, the willingness of the capitalist to 
exploit women and children remains. As we wrote in 
our Draft Perspectives in the July 1986 N&L, even in 
highly industrialized countries “production is rooted in 
the most wretched, low-paying, non-union, piecework la- 
bor done by subcontractors for its high-tech corpora- 
tions.” What is also at issue is the proliferation of 
home-based clerical work with women doing piecework 
on video display terminals which have yet to be proven 
safe. ■. t. 

That reality of 1986 makes it necessary to address 
those who think that in this society there is a liberating 
aspect off home-based work. 

ILLUSIONS ABOUT HOMEWORK 

Eileen Boris writes in the Oct. 18th issue of The Na- 
tion. She knows home-based work will be exploitative, 
but die thinks there is something to be said for it. She 
praises “ ‘pro-family’ conservatives” who “recognize the 
interaction between home and market.” Her conclusion 
declares that “we must look beyond the workplace to 
the home, and struggle for the restructuring of 
both...Only with a new home and new workplace can 
homework be a good deal for women.” 

Living vs. minimum wage 

■Oakland, Cal. — -The California Industrial Welfare 
Commission (IWC) is again holding hearings on whether 
the minimum wage of $3.35 per hour is adequate. They 
held hearings in 1982 and in 1984, nothing happened, 
and now, even if an increase is recommended, no one 
will get it before 1988. The commission is charged with 
setting a minimum wage “adequate to supply the cost 
of proper living, and to maintain the health and welfare 
of employees of this state.” 

Ip every other Western country the minimum wage is 
tied 40 the cost of living, but in the U.S. inflation eats 
away its purchasing power. In 1984 it was determined 
that a minimum of $5.01 would be necessary to buy 
what you got for $3.35 in 1967. Today, in terms of val- 
ue, the minimum wage is the lowest it has been in 30 
years — one-third below the poverty line. 

Nationally about 10 million make the minimum wage 
(one million in California), but millions more, especially 
the undocumented workers, make even less. Two-thirds 
of miaiiiiiim wage workers are women. One-fourth are 
heads of household, the majority are adults and not, as 
employers claim, teenagers earning pocket money. 
Three-fourths off all household workers, as well as many 
in “women’s" occupations — clerical, garment and service 
trades — earn minimum wage. Enforcement of this pitiful 
wage is also pitiful — there is no staff to investigate and 
penalties are like parking tickets. 

The Housecleaners Co-op, (P.O. Box 28071, Oak- 
land, CA, 94604) would like to hear from you if you 
think the minimum wage needs to be increased. Espe- 
cially write to the Industrial Welfare Commission: P.O. 
Box 603, San Francisco, CA, 94101, and let them know 
your views. They are inundated by employers and their 
heart rending ideas for more profits. 

— Joyce Maupin, Housecleaners News 


NEWS & LETTERS 

-a deeper alienation 

While that may be the reality for the 30 or so well- 
off women in Vermont who knit outerwear on fancy 
machines in their middle-class, homes and want the 
ban ended, for the vast majority of women there is 
absolutely no way that home-based work can be any- 
thing more than the most dreadful exploitative and 
alienated labor. 

Marx had a totally different concept of what labor 
could mean if it were freely associated: a place for the 
free development of the individual’s power, of her or his 
natural and acquired talents. That can occur no more in 
a home sweatshop than in a factory. 

Only in a new society when work unites thinking and 
doing — human self-development — will it be possible for 
work in the home or in the factory to be liberating. Un- 
der Reaganism it will simply be a deeper form of exploi- 
tation and alienation. 

4 Kurdish Woman Speaks 

Editor’s note: The following excerpts are from a letter by 
a revolutionary Kurdish woman in response to Marxist-Hu- 
manist writings on the Iranian Revolution and the Kurdish 
movement for self-determination. 



Kurdish women in Eastern Turkey left by men 
gone west for work 


I agreed with your idea about “reorganizing our 
minds” (especially Iranian minds!) bn leadership and or- 
ganization [in order] to continue the Iranian revolution 
which was usurped by the mullahs of Khomeini’s re- 
gime and his thug agents. There is no doubt that revo- 
lutions of the last century have failed miserably. The 
situation in Iran is tragic and we need to do a lot of 
thinking about this. 

After thinking hard, one thing many of us Kurds 
made up our minds about is that there has been a polit- 
ical, cultural and social pattern of the “old school” of 
Kurdish leadership accepting “blood money” from feu- 
dal, colonial and imperialist agents. This has resulted in 
Kurd killing Kurd for political reasons. 

Instead we must unify our efforts to fight our real en- 
emies, the oppressor governments of Iran, Iraq and Tur- 
key, and U.S. and Soviet “imperialism.” And we must 
insist upon decolonization of all occupied Kurdish lands 
and the establishment of a socialist Kurdistan where 
Kurds presently living in the occupied lands of Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, Syria and the S ov iet Union, and in exile 
could live. 

The role for wpmen has not been good in Kurdis- 
tan but this has changed in the last 15 years, espe- 
cially in the last seven years. Kurdish women are 
fighting alongside the men for survival and for free- 
dom, When I grew up all we women did was things 
for the men like sew, cook, bandage men in battle, 
etc. Some say, because we were close to the men on 
the battlefields and our scarves (chadors) fell off, 
that we were "liberated women.” To me that is non- 
sense! Kurdish men have very backward ideas about 
women as do Iranian men and most men around the 
world. 

I never felt “liberated” in Iran or Kurdistan! I felt lib- 
erated when I left Iran and Kurdistan. Now I will never 
be pushed around again by domineering men, elders, 
brothers, etc. when I go back to Kurdistan (liberated 
from Iran, etc., Ihope). I believe many Kurdish women 
have been educated in this way, even many still in Kur- 
distan, as women have been fighting to survive, the 
same as men. 

Life in Kurdistan was never even a little easy, but 
now it is intolerable. It is up to the Kurds in exile to in- 
form others about the situation of our brothers and sis- 
ters in the Middle East — especially about the war. 

— A Kurdish sister 


KHADIJEH HUSEYNI is an organization 
that publishes information regarding Kurdistan’s 
self-determination movement, culture, political or- 
ganizations and aspirations. Send Canadian 
stamped ($3.00 postage) and self-addressed enve- 
lope or donation in Canadian currency to cover 
postage for a literature list of over 100 documents. 
They are looking for people who want to become 
involved in their work. Write: KHADIJEH HU- 
SEYNI, P.O. Box 3475, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
V6B3Y4 or call 1-604-986-6857 > 
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Rich views Dunayevskaya 


f 


The .Women’s Liberationist poet and activist Adri- 
enne Rich reviews the four books of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya in the September 1986 The Women’s Re- 
view of Books: “For about three years I’ve been 
reading a paper called News & Letters... It features 
the thinking of Raya Dunayevskaya, its founder and 
clearly its guiding hand and spirit. Who, I soon be- 
gan to wonder, is Raya Dunayevskaya V’ For excerpts 
of this review, see page 4. 


Secretaries win strike 


Detroit, Mich. — After four weeks the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Educational Office Employees accepted our 
bargaining team’s recommendation to return to work 
with a total package worth 14%. We got a 7.5% wage in- 
crease and an incentive of $770. 

The Board of Education was forced to give up one of 
the best packages ever. I think, they felt pressure froir 
the other unions. We had been invited to the Teachers’ 
Union meeting scheduled for the very night we settled. 
At Cooley High School, teachers who had given moral 
support all along, honored our picket line for the first 
time, just before the end of our strike. A lot of students 
came out of the school and joined us too. 

Though we didn’t get a 10% wage increase, it was a 
victory because we proved we could stay out and stay 
united. We gained recognition because the school sys- 
tem felt what it was like without the secretaries. Before, 
they had seen our job as merely mechanical. But even a 
learning Company has created a poster of a school sec- 
retary which reads, "I can only do 12 things at once.” 

— Detroit school secretary 


Sexism at packaging plant 


Philadelphia, Penn. — The negotiations which be- , 
gan in July between our union and the packaging com- 
pany for our first contract have produced a lot of dis- 
cussion among workers and have brought to the fore a 
host of grievances. Some of the most glaring have to do 
with the situation of women in the plant. 

Before I started, the company eliminated the machine 
technician job classification, forcing operators to do 
their own set-ups and repairs and to bring raw material 
to the machine and mount it. Women who were good 
operators but lacked mechanical experience or physical 
strength, quit or signed off the machines. Several wom- 
en told me they are convinced that the company does' i 
not want women running machines. i 

The company hires only women as inspector /packers, 
while all male new-hires are placed on machines. Al- 
though everyone starts at the same pay rate, machine 
operators and helpers have higher top rates and get 
raises faster. “Skill and ability” give operators and help- 
ers seniority over inspector/packers in the event of a 
layoff, even if they have been there only a few weeks 
and are still in training! 

One wojnan, who took a voluntary lay-off when she 
was pregnpnt and came back immediately when called, 
was stripped of her seniority and treated like a new- 
hire — after seven years with the company! She feels as 
though she is being punished for having a baby. Three 
women on sick leave have been approved by their doc- 
tors for light duty, but the company refuses to let them 
come back* claiming there is no light work. 

The shop steward was politic enough to include two 
women on the negotiating committee, but I doubt that 
many of these concerns will be raised in that forum. It’s : 
impossible to know what is going on, though, because J 
union officials have instructed our negotiating commit- 
tee members not to reveal the content of the discus- ; 
sions to their co-workers. ,, i — Woman worker ^ 




Women Within the Archives 


m Adrienne Rich writes: "Raya Dunayevskaya is m 
H part of the history of Women’s Liberation... Who §f 
she is and what she thinks matters to our under- || 
standing of what and where the movement for p 
|§ Women’s Liberation, has been and might go." || 


You can follow the development of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s thought and activity in the Guide to the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half-Century of its World Development. 

• Women’s activity iri 1940-1950s on miners’ wives, 
on telephone workers strikes, on “Woman and So- 
cialism" 

• The emergence of today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement in the. 1960s . 

• The relationship ’ of Marx’s Marxism to today’s 
Women’s movement and perspectives for the future 


□ Send me the Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya f§ 
Collection. I’ve enclosed $2.00 plus 75c postage. if 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State. 


Zip 


Send to: Women’s Liberation — News & Letters 
59 E. Vabn Buren, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 




1 » 
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Housing becomes a luxury 


NOVEMBER, 1986 NEWS ,& LETTERS 

‘Global Assembly Line’: reality on film 


The Global Assembly Line, Lorraine Gray’s documen- 
tary film, follows the lives of workers in the U.S. as 
they are faced with runaway shops, and the reality of 
work in the Export Processing Zones (EPZ) in Mexico 
and the Philippines. 

The film begins with angry and bewildered workers at 
Magnavox in Tennessee who have just learned that 
their plant is closing and moving' out of the country. 
Despite their union’s protests and mass demonstrations, 
the company moves because, as the spokesman explains, 
Magnavox needs to escape “exorbitant wages” — $5.40 an 
hour. In the Philippines wages are only 70 cents an 
hour. 

FEMINIZATION OF WORKFORCE 

While the movie focuses on the zones in Mexico and 
the Philippines, what nevertheless becomes apparent is 
the feminization of the workforce that is taking place 
worldwide — over 90% of the workers in EPZs are wom- 
en between the ages of 16 and 23. These young women 
support entire families because they are the only ones 
who can get work. 

I In the Philippines the film traces the life of a 
young Filipina as she moves from the less-than-sub- 

; Tribal iron miners’ struggle 
bares dualities in India 



sistence existence of the rice farm to the horrendous 
conditions of, first, a textile factory in Bataan, and 
then an electronics job in Manila. In the electronics 
factory we see the women spending eight hours a 
day peering through high-powered microscopes. 

By age 23 the women are old — blinded by the micro- 
scopic work and poisoned by the chemicals. When chal- 
lenged about this problem, one of the businessmen rep- 
lied that the women were young and could take lots of 
abuse, and in fact they abused themselves! 

Workers however, have not accepted these working 
conditions passively. As one woman explained, “Our 
only defense is self-organization and unity even though 
it’s illegal.” In the Philippines the workers form a hu- 
man barricade in an attempt to stop a company from 
moving its goods to another plant in order to escape the 


by John Marcotte 

How can it be that a man or woman can be working, 
have a job, and still end up living on the street? Yet 
that is a fact. This guy I know. A., has been doing the 
same casual labor job for the last four years, and he 
spent last winter sleeping in abandoned cars and what 
not. He makes four dollars an hour, and there’s no work 
when it rains or things are slow. A rental room in New 
York now goes for 70 to 80 dollars a week, but you 
have to eat too. 

A.’s got a room now, but the landlord want's him out, 
he’s selling the building. A. swears he won’t spend an- 
other winter on the street. “I’ll leave when I find anoth- 
er place. He can call the cops. I’m not going out on the 
street.” 

Another guy who works there, W., has a mother 
on welfare who lost her apartment six months ago. 
The landlord wanted it for his own use, he said. Now 
she’s in a welfare hotel in Manhattan. 

W. told me, “It’s a Catch-22. Welfare won’t pay the 
full rent when she finds an apartment, and if I give her 
the money to make up the difference, welfare tells her 
she can’t have outside income. So the City is paying the 
crook who owns the hotel $2,000 a month for her room 
but they won’t give her $500 a month for an apartment. 

There is a class struggle in the sweatshops of New 
York, and it continues unabated when you get 
home — if you have a home to go to. That rent is al- 
ways there, is always due, you sweat all week, all 
month just to pay the rent. That struggle between 
landlord and landless — whether housed or home- 


Bihar, India — Some years ago there were 30,000 
unionized miners and another 30,000 were non-union in 
the Singhbhum district of Bihar, where iron has been 
mined since 1895. The union miners have housing and 
education benefits, retirement, etc., and their children 
can inherit their job. Their union is. Rightist, controlled 
by Jan Sangh elements. 

The other 30,000 work for a piece rate — they dig and 
are paid by how many feet of mineral they get. Whole 
families work together, despite child labor being legally 
prohibited. Children from 14 on up work, especially girls 
who do not attend school. These people, who come from 
a tribal society which is more egalitarian than Brah- 
manical society, have usually lost their lands and come 
to the mines in search of money for food on a tempo- 
rary basis. 

WILDCAT STRIKES 

Before 1981, when a new union was formed among 
the tribals, few democratic rights existed. We could not 
celebrate May Day because of Mafia-type manage- 
ment/police connections. But there were other forms of 
resistance. They went on strike in 1978 because they 
were being paid three rupees per day — 24 cents! This 
wildcat strike got them a raise to four rupees, less than 
the official minimum wage at the time of five rupees, of 
which they were kept unaware. 

Workers in this period protested against misuse of 
women, both informing the police and taking militant 
action. In one case a woman was molested, and they got 
hold of the molester and took him to the police. The 
workers instead were arrested, so many more went on 
strike, in protest. 

The new union of the non-permanent workers was 
born in the 1981-82 strike. By the time of their next 
strike in 1983, with the help of human rights activists 
and other supporters, the new union, Saranda Tetka 
Mazdur Sangh (STMS) had been formed. Although 
they lost wages and faced repression, they forced man- 
j agement to negotiate right on the shop floor — not in a 
hotel— -and in the language the workers spoke, not Eng- 
lish. 

After ten days, management and the police 
I reached agreement with the 5,000 strikers, 90% of 
whom were tribals, and 50% women. AH were there 
1 as witness to the settlement. The tribals were all 
there armed with bows and arrows. They sang and 
danced all night as the negotiations took place. They 
i had big battle drums. It was decided that 50% of the 
union representatives would have to be women. 
Some support came also from the permanent work- 
ers, who donated rice and beer to the strikers. 

Since the 1983 victory, they have tried to victimize 
workers. They refused to implement parts of the agree- 
ment such as maternity benefits. They started to say 
that you must inform them of your pregnancy in writ- 
ing and go to a hospital and report it. But a tribal 
woman cannot read or write and is reluctant to discuss 
her pregnancy with a non-tribal male doctor. Once 
workers won their self-respect in 1983, there were many 
other strikes. 

THREAT OF MECHANIZATION 

Today, mechanization has come to the iron mines. In 
surface mines blasting and drilling are now done auto- 
matically and diesel shovels are used for moving bould- 
ers. When mechanization came, we decided that it 
would be impossible to fight it completely. But we de- 
manded that contract workers could be absorbed into 
the jobs with the machinery. But the new mechaniza- 
tion plans say that women cannot run the machines. 
There will also be only 400 vacancies, all of them for 
men. So 'the other thousands of workers have had to 
move on to other unmechanized mines, to face the same 
conditions as before. — Labor activist 


workers’ demands, and in Mexico there is a first-ever 
general strike in the zone. But as soon as the workers 
organize, the companies move out. 

UNION CONTRADICTIONS 

At the end the film suggests that it will take interna- 
tional or industry-wide unions to halt this flight, but the 
film itself shows, perhaps inadvertently, the unions 
themselves are too full of contradictions to be any solu- 
tion. We see a union organizer telling the workers at 
Atari that they should have joined the union sooner, 
that there’s nothing that can be done because the com- 
pany is within its legal rights. In Mexico the unions are 
controlled by the government and the workers can’t 
even install their newly elected leadership. 

While this ultra-mobility of capitalism and the estab- 
lishment of export processing zones are new, capital- 
ism’s “werewolf-like hunger” for ever-cheaper sources of 
labor, and workers’ revolt against it, is a centuries-long 
battle that can’t be solved by internationalizing the un- 
ions as they are now constituted. As the film itself so 
beautifully shows, the conflict reaches deeply into every 
country and will require profound international, social, 
political and economic transformations. 

— Deborah Morris 


less — is surely part of the class struggle in New 
York. 

I’ve got a good friend named Carlos who works for 
the Marriott food services for the airlines. I’m sure 
everyone remembers the recent TWA strike and how 
TWA got rid of 450 workers in their food service, shut 
it down and are now subcontracting out to Marriott. No 
wonder that was cheaper for TWA, though someone’s 
getting rich on this. Carlos makes $4.16 an hour. Out of 
that, the company takes $15.36 a week out of his pay- 
check for medical benefits. 

I’ve been helping Carlos look for an apartment. Right 
now Carlos, his wife and two children are sharing one 
room in a basement with three more adults. When we 
go to real estate agencies, two-bedroom apartments are 
all $500 and up. Most are over $600. Most all of them 
say, “No washing machine, no pets, no children.” So 
where are the children supposed to live? They have six- 
room apartments and the landlords say they will only 
rent to a single man! 

Such is the sickness, the greed of the real estate busi- 
ness in New York, that has left the human being com- 
pletely outside. Surely there must, and there will, come 
a reckoning, a beginning of settling this score. 

Kaiser union unity 

San Francisco, Cal. — On Oct. 15, 300 showed up 
at the most exciting meeting I’ve ever been to of my 
local union — Loeal 29, Office and Professional Employ- 
ees Union. A large majority felt strongly that we have 
to support our fellow workers in Local 250, Service Em- 
ployees (SEIU), who are being forced to strike against 
Kaiser Hospitals on Oct. 25 when their contract comes 
up. [Editor’s Note: As we go to press 9,000 health care 
workers at 26 medical centers have gone on strike.] In the 
name of “cost effectiveness” Kaiser is demanding 12 
takeaways — a “dirty dozen” — which include a two-tier 
wage system, farming out our work, eliminating health 
benefits for some retirees and diluting seniority rights. 

There are 8-9,000 people affected by this contract — li- 
censed vocational nurses, housekeepers, pharmacists, 
pharmacist techs. Because Kaiser is asking for a pack- 
age, Local 250 invited the other unions to take part in 
the negotiations as observers. 

We formed United Kaiser Unions, including my local, 
the optical people (SEIU 505), California Scientists and 
Engineers (medical technologists), and SEIU 535, which 
is in negotiations right now. We all know that whatever 
Local 250 gets, or eats, in a bad contract is what they 
are going to offer us. So now is the time to draw the 
line. 

Our union put out a button "an injury to one is an 
injury to all” and listed all the unions on it. That 
speaks to everybody’s sentiment. Local 250 has a slo- 
gan, "Kaiser works because we do.” This is a real 
test to see if we can defend ourselves. 

Kaiser’s marketing experts are saying our patient 
base is getting older and more expensive to take care of. 
Hospital policy is clear: with Medicare paying only 80% 
of 1975 rates, it is not profitable to keep patients. 

A lot of people are hospital workers because they like 
to help people. Yet for the hospital, that is promoted as 
a surface image only, to get more enrollees. In practice, 
they are constantly looking for ways to get the patient 
out of the hospital and speed up the stressed-out staff 
to make as much money as possible. 

They took the money Kaiser got through its union 
member enrollees in Northern California and opened up 
Kaisers all over the United States. The odds are really 
stacked against quality health care unless we as staff 
and patients take more responsibility to fight for more 
staff and more review that is controlled by the patients 
on our own behalf. — Kaiser worker 
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As Others See Us 


Adrienne Rich’s ‘Living the Revolution’ 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from Adrienne Rich’s 
“ Living the Revolution a review of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
four major hooks which appeared in the September, 1986 
Women’s Review of Books (Wellesley College Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley, MA 02181. Subscriptions 
are $14 per year.) 

For about three years I’ve been reading a paper 
called News & Letters , formerly published in Detroit, 
now in Chicago. Describing itself as a Marxist-Humanist 
publication, it combines worldwide capsule reporting, 
feature articles making connections among political 
movements and events, discussion of Marxism, past and 
present, with particular emphasis on “the 
Black/youth/women’s dimension” of liberation. It fea- 
tures the thinking of Raya Dunayevskaya, its founder 
and clearly its guiding hand and spirit. Who, I soon be- 
gan to wonder, is Raya Dunayevskaya?... 

Raya Dunayevskaya is part of the history of women’s 
liberation, and one of the oldest continuously active 
women revolutionaries now living. Who she is and what 
she thinks matters to our understanding of what and 
where the movement for women’s liberation has been 
and might go. I came out of a strain of feminism (I al- 
most said “a tendency”) which saw itself as a leap for- 
ward out of Marxism, leaving the Left behind, and for 
which a term like “Marxist-Humanism” would, in the 
late sixties and early seventies, have sounded like a fu- 
neral knell. A major problem (not just a problem of lan- 
guage but of organizing) was to break from a male-cen- 
tered terminology of class struggle which rendered wom- 
en invisible unless in the paid workplace, and also from 
a “humanist” false universal which derived from the 
European glorification of the male. Radical feminists 
were of necessity concerned with keeping the political 
focus on women, because in every other focus — race, 
class, nation — women had gotten lost, put down, mar- 
ginalized. In addition, we were fighting the dogma of 
class as the primary oppression, of capitalism as the sin- 
gle source of all oppressions. We insisted that women 
were, if not a class, a caste; if not a caste, an oppressed 
group as women— within oppressed groups, and within 
the ruling class... 

DUNAYEVSKAYA HAS SPENT a lifetime in the 
philosophic and organizing struggles of the Left, in the 
study of Hegel, Marx, Rosa Luxemburg, Mao, Sartre, 
among others, and of more obscure documents of the 
radical movements of our century and before. While 
I’ve felt the challenging dimensions opened up in trying 
to review her, I’ve also felt that her work deserves ex- 
amination from a feminist who has lived alongside, but 
not immersed in, that world at once so splendid, poign- 
ant, schismatic, sometimes visionary, sometimes stifling, 
always embattled — nowhere more than here in the U.S. 

I was drawn to Dunayevskaya’s work a few years ago 
by the title of her pamphlet, “Woman as Reason and as 
Force of Revolution,” an early presentation of some of 
the material in Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution. I was coming out of a period of increasing 
discontent with tendencies in feminism toward a kind of 
“inner emigration” (Hannah Arendt’s term for the with- 
drawal of many Germans during the Third Reich into 
an “interior life,.. .to ignore [the] world in favor of an 
imaginary world ‘as it ought to be’ or as it once upon a 
time had been.”) I’m talking not just about lesbian sep- 
aratism but about versions of female oppression which 
neglect both female agency and female diversity, in 
which “safety” for women becomes valued over risk tak- 
ing, and woman-only space — often a strategic necessi- 
ty — becomes a place of emigration, an end in itself. 

I WAS FIRST STRUCK, in the pamphlet and then in 
ranging through Dunayevskaya’s books, by the vitality, 
combativeness, relish, impatience, of her voice. Hers is 
not the prose of a Marxist mandarin, a disembodied in- 
tellectual. She argues; she challenges; she urges on; she 
expostulates; her essays have the spontaneity of an ex- 
temporaneous speech (some of them are) or a note- 
book — you can hear her thinking aloud. She has a pre- 
vailing sense of ideas as flesh and blood, of the individ- 
ual thinker, limited by her or his individuality yet 
carrying on a conversation in the world. The thought of 
the philosopher is a product of what s/he has lived 
through. 

In Marxism and Freedom, Dunayevskaya is grappling, 
in the face of the Stalinist legacy, with the question 
which continues to engage her: What happens after ? 
What happens when the old oppression has been suc- 
cessfully resisted and overthrown? What turns a revolu- 
tionary leader into a tyrant? Why did the Russian revo- 
lution turn backward on itself? How do we make the 
“continuing revolution,” “the revolution in permanence” 
in which this cannot happen? She is passionate about 
“the movement from theory to practice and from prac- 
tice to theory” as a living process, and about the neces- 
sity for the “voices from below” to be heard and lis- 
tened to if a movement is to keep on moving. She has 
the capacity, rare in people as learned sis she is in 
Western philosophy and theory — including Marxists — to 
respect and learn from other kinds of thinking and oth- 


dinary militant women, of working people who are per- 
fectly aware that theirs is “alienated labor” and know 
how to say that without political indoctrination. Maybe 
Dunayevskaya would claim she originally learned this 
from Marx... 

Philosophy and Revolution is the most academic, least 
accessible of Dunayevskaya’s books; it retraces some of 
the history of philosophy in Marxism and Freedom, mov- 
ing on from there to discuss the Cuban revolution and 



Adrienne Rich 

the student and youth uprisings of the Sixties, along 
with the emergence of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment. This work feels — up to the last chapter — less dy- 
namic and more laborious, more like a political philoso- 
phy textbook. But in both books, Dunayevskaya is on a 
very specific mission; to rescue Marx’s Marxism from 
the theoretical and organizational systems attributed to 
him; to reclaim his ideas from what has been served up 
as Marxism, in Eastern Europe, China, Cuba and among 
Western intellectuals. She insists that you cannot sever 
Marx’s economics from his humanism; humanism here 
meaning “the self-emancipation of human beings,”... 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phi- 
losphy of Revolution is something more than a critical 
philosophical biography. But that it certainly is: an ac- 
count of Luxemburg as woman, thinker, organizer, revo- 
lutionist... 

LUXEMBURG WAS “a reluctant’ feminist” who was 
“galled in a most personal form” by the “Woman Ques- 
tion” but, “just as she had learned to live with an un- 
derlying anti-Semitism in the party, so she learned to 
live with...male chauvinism.” (Does this have a familiar 
ring?) In particular, she lived with it in the person of 
August Bebel, a self-proclaimed feminist who wrote of 
her "wretched female’s squirts of poison” and Viktor 
Adler, who called her “the poisonous bitch...clever as. a 
monkey.” 

The book opens out into a sequence of essays gener- 
ated, as Dunayevskaya tells us, by three events: the re- 
surgence of the Women’s Liberation Movement out of 
the Left; the publication for the first time of Marx’s last 


writings; The Ethnological Notebooks; and the global na- 
tional liberation movements of the 1970s which demon- 
strated to her that Marxism continues to have meaning 
as a philosophy of revolution. Luxemburg’s life and 
thought become a kind of jumping-off point into the 
present and future — what she saw and didn’t see, her 
limitations as well as her understanding. We can learn 
from her mistakes, says Dunayevskaya, as she begins 
developing the themes which she will pursue in Women’s \ 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution. j 

IN THIS 3 5- YEAR collection of essays, interviews, 
letters, lectures, you see Dunayevskaya going at her j 
central ideas in many different ways. Agree or not with : 
her analysis here, her interpretation there: these work- 
ing papers are some of the most tingling, invigorating 
writing since the early days of Women’s Liberation 
when writing and organizing most often went hand in 
hand. This is an irresistible depiction of women in 
movement, across the world and through history; Du- 
nayevskaya really does hold to an international perspec- 
tive. She chides and criticizes Simone de Beauvoir, 
Sheila Rowbotham, Gerda Lemer; praises Wuthering 
Heights, A Room of One’s Own, the “Three Marias” of 
the New Portuguese Letters, the poetry of Gwendolyn 
Brooks and Audre Lorde; she says Natalia Trotsky went 1 
further than Trotsky; she chastises Engels for diluting 
and distorting Marx, and post-Marxists and feminists 
for taking Engels’ Origin of the Family as Marx’s word on 
women and men. Her quarrel with the Western post- 
Marxists is that they’ve taken parts of Marx for the 
whole, and that what has been left out (especially the 
dimensions of women and the Third World) is crucial in 
our time. Her quarrel with the Women’s Movement is 
that feminists have jettisoned Marx because he was a 
man, or have believed the post-Marxists without looking 
into Marx for themselves. She insists that Marx’s phil- 
osophy, far from being a closed and autocratic system, 
is open-ended, so that “in each age, he becomes more 
alive than in the age before.” That Marx was himself 
open to an extraordinary degree to other voices than 
those of white males... 

Dunayevskaya vehemently opposes the view that 
Marx’s Marxism means class struggle is primary, or that 
racism and sexual oppression will be ended when capi- 
talism falls. “What happens after?” she says, is the 
question we have to be asking all along. And this, she 
sees, the Women’s Liberation Movement, Black and 
white, has insisted on... 

I HAVE LEARNED so much from Dunayevskaya, 
have so much respect for her political imagination, her 
tenacity, her own dialectical growth, that I want to hear 
what die has to say on many of the edges of struggle 
where we find ourselves in 1986. She mentions in pass- 
ing, for example, that “It is that topic, sexuality, that is 
still in need of a relation to revolution.” Neither sexual 
purity nor sexual liberation has established that relation 
for women. She affirms the lesbian and gay liberation 
movement, but I want more. We’re still unclear how 
and by what historical forces heterosexuality has been 
socially constructed, indoctrinated; the degree to which 
lesbian and gay liberation has been a revolutionary 
force; how actual sexual practice informs theory; the 
conditions under which sex is work, recreation, or, in 
Audre Loide’s phrase, “the erotic as power.”... 

What I hear Dunayevskaya saying above all is that 
we have reached the point in history where real free- 
dom is attainable, if we are willing to commit ourselves 
to a more inclusive definition of freedom than has ever 
been attempted. If indeed Marx was moving in such a 
direction, we can’t leap forward from Marx without un- 
derstanding where he left off, and what he left to us. 


-Adrienne Rich 
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Haitian Chronicle 


by Renan Hddouville, Correspondent 


Protests continue 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti — On Thursday, October 
16, 1986 the Committee for Democratic Unity (KID) 
held a press conference. During this press conference, 
the KID leadership made a proposal: a call for a three 
day hunger strike to protest against the unpopular poli- 
cies of the National Governing Council (CNG). 

On the afternoon of October 16, at the College of Sci- 
ences, Rue Mgr. Guilloux, Port-au-Prince, the leading 
members of the National Organization for the Defense 
of Youth (ORNADEJE) held interviews with the press, 
the radio and certain democratic organizations on the 
crisis facing the country. The members of ORNADEJE 
took advantage of the occasion to denounce the injus- 
tice of Haitian Justice — in other words the lame func- 
tioning of the Ministry of Justice, headed by Francois 
LaTortue. They also asked those present to practice ci- 
vil disobedience against the CNG and also to boycott 
the actions and projects of this unpopular and anti-na- 
tional government. 

* * * 

For some time a climate of insecurity and psychosis 
has reigned in Port-au-Prince, the capital of Haiti. Se- 
veral cases of disappearance and of illegal arrests have 
been recorded. In this regard, 1 can cite the cases of 
Chariot Jacquelin (disappeared since Sept. 19), Premeus 
Jasmin, Jean Modichon and Ernst Cadet (former Haiti- 
an political exile who returned to the country after Feb. 

7). I 

It should also be noted that in recent days, several 
members of democratic organizations have been the ob- 
ject of threats and acts of intimidation. For example 
Frantz Guilliter, an activist in MUPAC, a youth group 
in the town of Cayes, was forced to leave his home 
town and at the same time to become a maroon [trans. 
note: maroons were fugitive slaves who went to the 
mountains under the French] because he was threat- 
ened with death by the military in Cayes. 

♦ * * 

On October 6, school reopened in Haiti. However, we 
must note that from 1804 (the date of Haiti’s independ- 
ence) to today, the Haitian school system functions for 
the benefit of a minority, in other words the privileged 
class of our society. Therefore, for a population of six 
million, there exist only about 180 schools. What’s more, 
the majority of them are private schools. In effect, Hai- 
tian leaders invest only in militarization. 

• 

Editor’s note: Our correspondent , Renan Hrfdouuille, is 
editor of an exciting new Haitian journal, Jeunesse en Ac- 
tion (youth in Action), which carries important reports and 
analyses by members and friends of the National Organiza- 


Workshop Talks 


(continued from page 1) 

its for the capitalists. While capitalism exists, the work- 
ers cannot help themselves, because under capitalism all 
the surplus value our labor produces goes to the capital- 
ist, while we get barely enough to exist on as our wages, 
to furnish our needs, to go and work the next day. Then 
when we have worked for our whole lives, we retire into 
sickness and poverty. 

NIGHTMARE NOT DREAM 

I remember that when I wafe still working at GM, the 
international union leadership used to tell us time after 
time how much we were all going to enjoy our retire- 
ment, that we would have the leisure and freedom to do 
so many things we wanted to do. Well, that beautiful 
dream they used to brainwash our minds with turns out 
to be a nightmare for many. 

I am speaking from my own experience. I am living 
this reality. I have had operations and my health is not 
good, but I have had to take a job as a janitor because 
I cannot pay all my bills — and this is with a pension 
and medical insurance “coverage” from one of the 
strongest industrial unions in this country! What is hap- 
pening with other fetire4Sf— how are they surviving? 

Just recently liny wife died from cancer, and the in- 
surance companies still haven’t paid thousands of dol- 
lars of the bills. I am being threatened each week by 
the doctors, who seem only interested in making money. 

At the retirees’ meeting, one worker I know said: 
"That film says we need a new labor movement. But 
what we need to do is to take control of production. 
That is the only way. We have tried everything else 
and nothing else has worked.” 

That is the kind of new labor movement I would be 
for, one towards a system controlled by the producers 
ourselves, where we produce for people, where all peo- 
ple of the world are free to self-develop themselves to 
become full human beings, mental and manual labor ton 
gether in each person. Then we wouldn’t need armies 
and the bomb to destroy people and jailhouses to put 
poor people in. 

This kind of talk amongst us retirees shows what we 
are thinkin g after having Worked all our lives in this 
system. We old-timers need to join with the energy of 
the youth for a movement to change this capitalist sys- 
tem into a human one. 


tioan for the Defense of Youth. The latest issue contains ar- 
ticles in French such as “The Haitian Nation Faced with 
Foreign Interference”, and “ Once Again a Young Woman 
(Junie Depestre) Falls Beneath the Assassin’s Bullets of the 
Army”, as well as reports on the recent student strikes. 
They desperately need subscriptions and financial contrib- 
utions to survive, and we urge our readers to answer their 
call for support. Address all correspondence and contrib- 
utions to: Renan HddouviUe, Delmas 24: Rue Caonabo 
#51, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

India’s landless peasants 



Editor’s Note — This past summer New Delhi was the 
scene of peasant demonstrations as the government 
asked once again for the forced sale of land held by 
114 villages surrounding Delhi. One million residents 
will become homeless as a result of this new decree. In 
July the residents of the village of Ber Sarai organized 
a protest meeting in which over 5,000 people participat- 
ed, representing all the villages. Below we print ex- 
cerpts of an interview with residents of Ber Sarai. 

New Delhi, India — In 1964 our land was stolen 
from us for building the Jawaharla’l Nehru University. 
Nehru himself came to the four villages, giving a speech 
that everyone will be given jobs in the new university — 
jobs as gardeners, day laborers, guards and watchmen 
for the illiterate, and office work for the literate people. 
But in fact no one was given jobs. The university 
brought in people from the outside. That part of the 
land which was held in common for pasture — over half 
of our village, 120 acres — was taken away from us, 
forcefully and without compensation. 

The government paid a ridiculously low price for 
the private property it took over. As a result life 
changed a great deal. Most of the people became un- 
employed. There was no longer land for agriculture 
or pasture. Young men who were unemployed went 
to drinking and drugs. Women used to do a lot of ag- 
ricultural work. Everything except plowing was done 
by women. Life was much happier for women; we 
could work on the land, plant different things, have 
different kinds of food. 

The British law of 1894 for Acquisition of Land is 
still in force. It is that law that allowed them to expro- 
priate the lands and was never removed from the books 
after independence. On the one level the government 
says it is socialist. But then it takes our lands, jobs, oc- 
cupations and shelters. Only two kilometers away, land 
that was taken away from us is now used for a resi- 
dence for government ministers. Huge houses for the 
rich have been built on land taken away from us with- 
out compensation. We are still for resolving problems 
through peaceful means but it seems that unless there 
is a bloody- revolution things are not going to change. 
How long can you have a non-violent revolution? . 

Everywhere people are bleeding. There is no honesty 
among the capitalists. They do not feed the poor and 
hungry and we are very frightened about our future. 
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‘Hegel and his critics' 


Atlanta, Gd. — The October national meeting o 
the Hegel Society of America on the theme “Hegel aiw 
His Critics: Philosophy in the Aftermath of Hegel” drew 
almost 100 participants, probably the largest attendance 
ever. Held at Emory University, the meeting includec 
not only Europeans and North Americans, but also Ko 
reans, South Americans and Africans. Women anc 
young people were also present in larger numbers thar 
before. 

While Hegel’s relation to various philosophers such as 
Husserl, Derrida and Heidegger was discussed in the 
three days of the conference, to N&L readers probablj 
the most interesting sessions were those on the relatior 
of Hegel to Marx. One presentation, by Leslie Mulhol- 
land, used Marxian categories to argue that the majoi 
difference between Hegel and Marx was that Marx op 
posed Hegel’s concept of the private bourgeois individu- 
al with his own concept of communism. William Maker, 
a non-Marxist Hegelian, critiqued Marx’s concept oi 
dialectic insofar as it involved a turn toward the world 
of praxis as against what he saw as Hegel’s concept oi 
remaining silent on the course of the world. 

In the discussion, Mulholland’s failure to address 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays — specifically Marx’s 
own discussion of individualism and humanism there, 
as well as his profound "Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic” — was criticized for creating a statist read- 
ing of Marx, while Maker was criticized for having 
ignored Hegel’s concept of the role of reason in a cri- 
tique of the real world. 

However, the most controversy was generated by 
George Kline in his Presidential Address on “The Use 
and Abuse of Hegel by Nietzsche and Marx,” where he 
actually drew a parallel between Marx’s philosophy and 
that of Nietzsche, as well as accusing Marx of bring “to- 
talitarian” and deterministic. He especially attacked 
Marx for looking to the historical future, while he 
praised Hegel for supposedly refusing to anticipate it. In 
the discussion, as against Kline, one speaker used He- 
gel’s concept of becoming to show a parallel between 
Hegel and Marx, where both spoke of the future as a 
process of becoming out of the present, and Where their 
view of the future was based upon real possibilities 
within the present. Another speaker from the floor ac- 
cused Kline of giving an existentialist reading of Hegel. 

The continued growth of the Hegel Society of Ameri- 
ca in the last decade, and the new debates over Marx at 
the 1986 meeting, are a sign of the times, and of special 
interest to Marxist-Humanists. — Kevin Anderson 


Nicaragua’s constitution 

Managua, Nicaragua — One of the most exciting 
events I witnessed was the ongoing debates over the 
new constitution. It was exciting because it illuminates 
both what is new and inspiring about the revolution 
and some of the problems that need to be confronted. 

Rather than simply voting “yes” or “no” on the 221 
articles decided upon by legislators, the Nicaraguans 
created “cabildos abiertos,” open town meetings, as the 
place for the constitutional debates. Between May 18 
and June 30 of last year, 73 cabildos abiertos were held 
where 2,500 people spoke, 1,800 turned in written state- 
ments, and over 100,000 attended. These meetings were 
also reported on radio and television. 

Five meetings were held nationally where women 
could voice their criticisms and demands. For example, 
the women debated the issue of abortion. Religious con- 
servatives are demanding that the constitution state 
that life begins with conception, and AMNLAE, the na- 
tional women’s organization, wants the constitution to 
recognize that a woman’s life is sacred and to guarantee 
the right to safe, legal abortion. 

Unfortunately the FSLN strategy in the abortion 
debate seems to be to use.it as a bargaining chip in 
the debates with the religious conservatives. Appar- 
ently they don’t want to feed info the Reagan admi- 
nistration’s charges that the government is "anti- 
church.” It appears that the constitution will guaran- 
tee all Nicaraguans the right to life. Which makes 
capital punishment illegal, but leaves Hie right to 
abortion to be battled out in the courts or the 
streets. This is true despite the fact that complica- 
tions from illegal abortions are the leading cause of 
death in Managua’s women’s hospitals, according to 
a doctor there. 

This constitutional process seems to be part of a revi- 
talization period in Nicaragua. The government is now 
opening up to greater mass participation and has agreed 
to agricultural reforms that were initiated by campesino 
land seizures and demands by some of the Atlantic 
Coast minorities. Women have also finally won property 
rights and are recognized as heads of households. 

While applauding these changes, the question that 
seemed to be on many people’s minds is whether the 
FSLN is truly re-evaluating its attitude to the masses, 
or is this merely a tactical shift designed to thwart the 
U.S.-supported counter-revolution? — Karen Hect 


Find out about Marxist-Humanism. 
See literature ad. page 7 
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ICELAND SUMMIT INTENSIFIES WORLD CRISES 

* 


The article on “world revolts and eco- 
nomic crises” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Oct. N&L) was not easy to read, but I 
Appreciated several of its points very 
much. First was the very beginning, 
about how the U-2 incident smashed 
;he “spirit of Camp David” in 1960. It 
>et me thinking about what happened 
It the Iceland meeting. There was no 
spy plane, but it seems as though Gor- 
bachev and Reagan were trying to trap 
bach other. No one on my job felt good 
after Iceland. There seemed to be a 
tueasy feeling of waiting to see what 
yotdd happen next. 

The other part of the article that I 
iked very much was on youth in world 
rebellions. I don’t think that it’s only 
pouth in other countries, like South Af- 
rica and Haiti that are rebellious. Plen- 
ty of youth right here are, but they 

lon’t know what to support 

Black woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was reading one article over and 
over — on “the Superpower Grip.” In 
fact, I read it to my mother and we 
were talking about it. The article was 
about, Reagan and Gorbachev and eco- 
nomics. But most important to me was 
Chernobyl. Because in the Spring there 
was a lot of talk about it, and this arti- 
cle brought it back up. We were talking 
ibout it, and how the imperialist pow- 
ers made a major accident that spread 
throughout Europe and the whole 
world. 

MJL King, Jr. H.S. student 
/ , New York, N.Y. 

* * * 

Reagan and his Star Wars plans are 
plated here by the large majority of peo- 
ple... Caspar Weinberger intervened di- 
rectly in British politics, attacking the 
labour Party’s policy commitment to 
unilateral nuclear disarmament on the 
grounds that this will undermine 
NATO. Labour’s response has been to 
stress its desire to build up Britain’s 
conventional armed forces and support 
NATO to the full. A future Labour gov- 
ernment would keep Britain in the Cold 
War, build more tanks, submarines, fri- 
gates and warplanes. Even on the nu- 
clear issue, the first signs of backsliding 
ire now visible. 

Richard- Bunting 
l Oxford, England 

Reagan says we have to have Star 
Wars, above all else, no matter what 
the Russians offer. Then we learn that 
it will cost a trillion dollars. Where will 
ie money come from? Already my 
lectric bill is up 60% just to pay for 
ie - nuclear power plants they said we 
id to have, and their cost is just a spit 
the ocean compared to this. 

Bus driver 
Chicago 

* * * 

What I worry about after the Reykja- 
vik summit is that Gorbachev will look 
so good, so much the peacemaker, com- 
pared to that maniac Reagan, that the 
whole anti-war/anti-nuke movement 
will take his ground on (everything. 
Some say that he is more “cultured” 
than Reagan. It’s true, but more impor- 
tant, a little Marxism goes a long way. 
Surte, it’s a completely fake Marxism, 
but that’s what he uses to make Rus- 
sia’s world ambitions sound like “inter- 
nationalism,” rather than like what 
everyone knows Reagan wants — world 
domination. 

Worried 
Chicago 

* * * 

At work, when the conversation gets 
off baseball and onto the summit, it’s 
that feeling of cold chill. When I heard 
Reagan’s speech to the NATO troops, I 
got such a cold shiver. The last time I 
felt that was watching the Rehnquist 
nomination on TV. I think they are ae- 
rially thinking about World War III. 

Worker 
New Jersey 

* * * 

. What made me really think, especial- 
ly after the Iceland events, was Dunay- 
evskaya’s startling summation of Reag- 
m’s retrogressionism last issue. She 
says that what is deeply inherent in it 





is “his effort to turn world capitalism 
away from what was attempted by it 
when the Depression threatened its 
very rule — i.e. the New Deal.” For Du- 
nayevskaya, who was the first to put 
forth the theory of state-capitalism as a 
new world stage back during World 
War II, to suggest that Reagan wants to 
institute a fundamental change now in 
what Stalin’s Five-Year Plans, Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, and Japan’s “co-pros- 
perity sphere” launched some 50 and 
more years ago, is no small point. I 
kept wondering, what new form of capi- 
talist rule might be in the offing in this 
age of Star Wars? 

Librarian 

Illinois 


WOMEN 

IN 

REAGAN’S 

AMERICA 


Lou Turner’s column (Oct. N&L) on 
The Black and Youth Employment 
Crisis, edited by Richard Freeman and 
Harry Holzer, was very powerful. I read 
the book- myself, and the editors evi- 
dently don’t think that young Black 
women have an employment crisis. 
Their study is strictly about Black men. 
While the statistics presented are dev- 
astating, with Black male youth unem- 
ployment astronomicaly high, what 
about young Black women? To these 
editors, women are invisible. 

Diane Lee 
Chicago 

* * * 

The New York 'Times carried a re- 
port on the campaign for the Senate in 
Maryland. It’s a contest between a fair- 
ly liberal Democrat, Barbara Mikulski, 
and a Reagan Republican, Linda Cha- 
vez. But what is unique about it is that 
here are two women running against 
each other for the U.S. Senate. So what 
happens? Chavez launches a campaign 
against Mikulski on the ground that she 
is single, childless, anti-male, and asso- 
ciates with “radical feminists.” Chavez, 
of course, is “pro-family.” Even more- 
sickening is the dirt Chavez staffers are 
spreading on how Mikulski “imported 
an Australian Marxist-feminist” for her 
staff and let her stay in her house. The 
implication of all this is, of course, that 
Mikulski is a lesbian. No, all women are 
not my sisters! I hope Chavez gets bur- 
ied (electorally, of course). 

Feminist 

Chicago 


A MATTER OF COLOR 

I was sitting in the Grand Central 
Station waiting room when a policeman 
walked by, banging his nightstick 
against the benches where homeless 
men sat. Before the men could stretch 
their arms to shake the sleep out of 
their bodies, they were told to go some- 
where else. He also chased away a lot 
of Black men who were just sitting and 
talking. 

He walked past me; I was safe. I 
guess I should thank my white skin for 
granting me the privilege of sitting on 
the bench for as long as I wanted to. 
But it wasn’t something I was proud of. 

Stunned 
_ New York 


FREE SOUTH AFRICA! 

At the Oct. 11 Free South Africa 
Movement (FSAM) rally in Los Ange- 
les, contradictions came out into the 
open. Supporters of FSAM questioned 
the leaders’ insistence that the African 
National Congress (ANC) is the “sole 
legitimate representative” of the South 
African people. Members demanded 
platforms also for Pan Africanist Con- 
gress (PAC) and Black Consciousness 
Movement (BCM) representatives, who 
more openly challenge capitalism. At 
the rally leaflets were circulated expos- 
ing the underhanded way the FSAM 
had taken a “final vote” for the ANC- 
only program at the rally- — on a night- 


Readers' Views 


when all who would have voted to hear 
PAC and BCM were away at a Steve 
Biko memorial meeting. 

The insistent demand by large num- 
bers of people at the rally itself forced 
the organizers to allow a speaker from 
the South African Students Committee 
who supported Black Consciousness. We 
need a free flow of ideas in our move- 
ment if we are to fully understand and 
support the South African struggle. 

Black activist 
Los Angeles 

INDIA’S NEW VOICES 

X read your report “India’s new voices 
of revolution.” It is a good report. It 
will help the Americans to understand 
some trends of the Indian society which 
they don’t get through the controlled 
media. There are a few mistakes. San- 
ghatra is not the correct name. These 
are peasants in Arwal organized by 
Mazdoor-Kisan Sangram Samity, i.e., 
Workers-Peasants Struggle Committee. 
Sanghatra means just organization. Also 
it is not correct to say that the Mizo 
National Liberation Front won self-de- 
termination for the Mizoram area. They 
won statehood within the Indian union 
as Bengali or Punjabi or Tamil people 
already have. In spite of these few mis- 
takes, the report is certainly interesting 
and informative and gives a glimpse of 
what is boiling in India. Thanks for this 
good report. I will try to write for News 
& Letters... 

Indian revolutionary 
Delhi, India 

• 

LIFE IN OUR HEMISPHERE 

In Chile, the recent assassination at- 
tempt against the dictator Pinochet has 
brought immense new repression and 
suffering to the Chilean masses. It now 
seems certain the attempt was carried 
out by the Manuel Rodriguez Front, 
and not manufactured by the govern- 


ment as many people thought at first. I 
am totally opposed to such vanguardist 
actions. I also believe that the Froht 
was not even trying to inspire a mass 
uprising, but was only trying to pres- 
sure the government into making some 
kind of deal with the Communist Party. 

Chilean exile 
East Coast, U.S.A. 


If the U.S. and Salvadoran govern- 
ments had any sense they would act 
quickly and efficiently to aid the vic- 
tims of the recent earthquakes in El 
Salvador. Instead, they seem to be let- 
ting the poor suffer once again. You 
would think they would have learned 
something from the experience of Nica- 
ragua, where Somoza hastened the rev- 
olution by stealing ail the international 
aid following the 1972 earthquake that 
destroyed much of Managua. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


HORMEL STRIKERS’ APPEAL 

Brothers and sisters, there are still 
850 dedicated P-9 families who continue 
to be locked out by the Hormel compa- 
ny in Austin, Minnesota. The new con- 
tract here — approved by counting the 
votes of hundreds of scabs working in 
the plant — left the strikers without any 
recall rights. Until everyone is back to 
work the struggle will continue. As the 
season changes these families are going 
to be in greater need of financial assist- 
ance. The P-9 members have’ come to 
depend on your contributions to 
“Adopt-a-Family” and “Emergency and 
Hardship” to get their families through 
the tough times. Without your continu- 
ing solidarity there will be nothing. 
Send your donations to: 

Austin United Support Group 
PO Box 396 
*■;: Austin, MN 55912 


LABOR IN STRUGGLE, IN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Five hundred steelworkers locked out 
by USX Corporation blocked a ship- 
ment of steel from Fairless Works north 
of Philadelphia on October 2. The com- 
pany obtained an injunction two weeks 
later banning picketing on the railroad 
tracks, the union complied with the 
court order, and the steel was sent to 
California. When I attempted to take 
the October issue of N&L to the picket 
line and to talk to the workers, I was 
turned away by USWA Local 4889 offi- 
cials, who are more interested in pre- 
venting the exchange of ideas than they 
are in preventing shipments of steel. 

B.A. Lastelle 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

I recently spoke with some Cubans 
who had come to the U.S. on the 1980 
Mariel boat lift. They are finding out 
that America is not a land of freedom 
and plenty for everyone. Their legal sta- 
tus is not yet settled; they have to re- 
main in an institutional setup. One of 
them got a job installing fiberglass 
doors in airplane bathrooms. The dust 
is horrible and it goes into their noses 
and mouths, even when they wear a 
mask. At the end of two weeks of work, 
working 10 hours a day, he received a 
paycheck for $285. He said that they 
could not complain about their job be- 
cause they were all “illegal” workers. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The article on the retail store (Oct. 
N&L) was very good. In some retail 
work we are considered sales people, 
but not here. You do five jobs at once, 
like sales, stock, displays, cleaning, reg- 
isters, and you get -one paycheck though 
you do the work of five persons. I feel 
like a dust bunny from all the dirt I 
have to deal with. 

Wonder Woman of retail 
New Jersey 


A friend of mine was laid off from 
her job as a receptionist when the shop 
that she worked for was cutting back. 
She - filed for unemployment but didn’t 
get any as the judge sided with the boss 
who said that she was fired for lateness, 
though she had never been warned of 
this. She’s been unemployed two and a 
half months, drags herself to job inter- 
views where she doesn’t really want to 
work. Her savings have all gone, her 
rent is due. 

She went to get food stamps and was 
encouraged to claim welfare, but they 
told her that welfare wouldn’t pay all 
her rent and that she’d end up owing 
$200 a month. It’s not very far before 
you end up on the street or living under 
the boardwalk at Coney Island. 

Worried 
New York City 

* * * 

I agree with Felix Martin (Oct. N&L) 
when he says that “bravery and mili- 
tance is not enough to win a strike” in 
these days of Iteaganisro. In the 1980s 
we have seen some workers try to go 
outside “bravery” and establish new 
kinds of workers’ organizations. I am 
referring to Solidamosc in Poland and 
the Black trade union movement in 
South Africa. They are not separating 
shop floor struggles from those in the 
whole society, arid they have challenged 
all political parties with their questions 
about the shape of a future society. 
Here in America we may be seeing the 
beginnings of that kind of independent 
workers’" movement also, as people try 
to find an alternative to the established 
unions. 

If N&L is becoming a biweekly, as 
Martin says, to help the “forces of revo- 
lution get together with each other and 
with a philosophy of revolution,” then I 
think it is urgently needed. 

Long-time subscribes 
Illinois 
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NEWS 


ON MARXIST- HUMANISM’S BODY OF IDEAS 


s finishing Marxism and Free- 
j attended an International Social- 

S nization meeting at NYU, enti- 
arxism and Trade Unions.” The 
said Marx lived before the rise 
ndustrial revolution so he didn’t 
nything About unions. In order 
rstand the labor movement you 
art with Lenin and Trotsky. He 
i real tragedy of the 1967-1973 
n Detroit was that there was no 
nt socialist organization to lead 
orkers. Raya’s book showed me 
interpretation of history was 
j. Our role is to learn from the 
rs, not instruct them; so when 
is a revolution, it will be a hu- 
c one. 

New reader 
' New York 

j * * * ' 

| been reading Dunayevskaya’s 
Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revo- 
l— I’m currently oh Ch. 4 where 
ikes up the debate between Lenin 
uxemburg on organization. I’m 
I in agreement with Luxemburg’s 
»n; I think revolutionary organiza- 
kas to be free and democratic, or 
gill freedom and revolutionary de- 
icy come after the revolution? 
iple always say; “It is time now to 
jranks against the external enemy, 
eed solidarity. Don’t raise any dis- 
nents or differences amongst our- 
But how can revolutionaries 
lave this line after the Russian 
lution, after the Spanish Civil 
I say that our whole idea is free- 
and we will only get that if we de- 
! it within our own organization. 

Lesbian-feminist 

California 

! ■ 

* * * 

n writing to you on behalf of the 
| Proletarja” (Proletarian League) 
ished last year with a view to 
the historical absence of any 
I local organization with a similar 
cal orientation. We hope to pub- 
»ur appearance through the publi- 
of a detailed Declaration of Prin- 
which also contain information as 
policy, both foreign and local, as 
red by our Congress. 


We would greatly appreciate it if 
News and Letters Committees would 
forward us a copy of your declaration of 
principles or political manifesto. Such a 
document would help us clarify our -ide- 
ological position... May we also have a' 
catalogue of your publications and a 
sample copy of N&L? 

Lega Proletarja 
3, Stuart Street 
Gzira, Malta 

* * * 

Revolutionary greetings. The study 
group which was studying Frantz Fa- 
non, Soweto and American Black 
Thought here has been dismantled; But 
I have taken the opportunity to read 
the book thoroughly, and in my opinion 
it was very good and worth reading. I 
admire the way in which the authors 
analyze both the political and black cul- 
tural consciousness which could be a 
deadly weapon in the hands of the 
black working class internationally in 
their fight against capitalism. 

What is most interesting about the 
book is how black leaders such as Steve 
Biko and others, who were not Marxist 
or Trotskyist, exposed Stalinism, show- 
ing that it is no friend of the interna- 
tional working class, much less of the 
black working class. I would be willing 
to help find Jamaican bookstands to 
distribute the book... 

Revolutionary socialist 
Kingston, Jamaica 


CANCER FOR THE POOR 

A special report, “Cancer in the Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged,” was present- 
ed by Dr. Harold Freeman of the Har- 
lem Hospital Center in New York. It 
revealed that “poor whites and poor 
Blacks fare less well than middle class 
Americans of all origins... The nearly 34 
million Americans living below the pov- 
erty level (23 million white, 9.5 milli on 
Black, 1.5 million other races) have a 
cancer survival rate of 10-15% below the 
overall rate of approximately 50%.’’ 

Dr. Freeman’s conclusion was: “If 
poor people die in America from cancer 
because of what poverty means — that 
l they don’t have education, they don’t 


LETTERS 

have access, they have barriers to en- 
tering the health care system — then in- 
deed poverty itself is a cause of in- 
creased death from cancer. This raises 
very significant ethical questions as to 
what this country’s approach will be to 
this growing segment of the popula- 
tion.” How many more unnecessary 
deaths before we can turn this society 
into one for humanity? 

Disgusted 
Berkeley, Calif. 


d 


RELEASE 

KENYAN 

POLITICAL 

PRISONERS 

NOW 


Gikuyu shield 


Since 1982 Kenya News has been ex- 
posing different aspects of the barba- 
rous character of the Moi regime in 
Kenya. It is the bulletin of the Commit- 
tee for the Release of Political Prison- 
ers in Kenya. Following the massacres 
in Wajir and Pokot in 1983 and 1984, 
the killing of students on Bloody Sun- 
day and the executions of political pris- 
oners during the Women’s Conference 
in 1985, the regime has begun the sys- 
tematic torture of those it suspects of 
membership in, or sympathy for, the re- 
sistance movement in the country. 

Nearly all the prisoners arrested or 
detained this year were kept incommun- 
icado for at least a month. Those who 
were mutilated by the beatings, water 
torture and other methods used routine- 
ly in the underground chambers of 
Nyayo House on Kenyatta Avenue have 
been detained or have disappeared. To 
contact Kenya News, write: 

76 Stroud Green Rd. 

Finsbury Park 
London N4 3EN 
England 
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SUPPORTING N&L 

N&L is the only publication 1 read 
that goes out of the way to get input 
from the rank-and-file. This is the only 
way to get a real feeling for what is 
happening. Keep up the good work. En- 
closed is my subscription renewal plus a 
$7.50 donation. 

Auto worker 
Clinton, Mich. 

* * * 

We apologize for the delay in writing 
to you but we have been very busy 
these last few months because of the 
dockers’ strike in Spain, as you can see 
from the last issues of La Estiba, which 
we are sending you regularly. Thank 
you for sending us your May N&L with 
the article about the Hormel strike. We 
are trying to translate it because we 
want to reprint it in an upcoming issue 
of Etcetera with a little notice on your 
paper and on the Spanish edition of 
Dunayevskaya’s book on Rosa Luxem- 
burg, You are free to reprint from both 
La Estiba and Etcetera... 

La Estiba 
Calle del Mar, 97 
Barcelona, Spain 

* * * 

A more or less continuous flare-up is 
on the industrial scene in British Co- 
lumbia. Currently loggers, longshore- 
men, grain-handlers, nurses and meat- 
packers, as well as some public employ- 
ees, are at the forefront. The vast ma- 
jority of the tugs-of-war end in relative- 
ly ignominious retreat. A few manage to 
retain a recognizable semblance of con- 
ditions in force prior to the downing of 
tools. 

On the political party front we are 
undergoing a tussle between about as 
sad an example of a party of social de- 
mocracy as could be found anywhere, 
and the current administration (Social 
Credit). It seems a foregone conclusion 
that charisma will be deemed the most 
important factor in the campaign, since 
the Social Credit leader is an illiterate 
clown whose only claim to fame is an 
overabundance of almost Reaganesque. 
charisma. 

I hope the enclosed contribution will 
be of assistance... 

Labor activist 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Zaire: ‘A crisis for more than 25 years’ 


The Crisis in Zaire: Myths and Realities, Nzongola- 
Ntalaja, Editor, African World Press, Trenton, N.J. 
1986. 

This vast country — the Congo of Patrice Lumumba — 
has been nearly invisible to the American press. Re- 
ports by Amnesty International of recent atrocities com- 
mitted by the security forces in the southeast country- 
side and of the torture of political prisoners drew only 
the barest mention. But Zaire's strategic significance 
has never been lost on the U.S. government. Surely not 
now, when Reagan is arming Savimbi’s war in Angola 
and, evidently, the CIA is supervising Savimbi’s supply 
lines in Zaire. 

Nzongola-Ntalaja, the editor, asks, “how can a crisis 
last for more than 25 years?” Indeed, the Mobutu dicta- 
torship owes the whole of its long existence to Ameri- 
can, Belgian and French support. It was the U.S. taking 
the lead with the murder of Premier Lumumba in Janu- 
ary 1961, six months after Zaire’s independence, that 
began the drastic new form of intervention. 

That role extended from propping up Tschombe 
through the 1964-65 civil war to the decades of financial 
and military assistance that Mobutu has enjoyed. Pub- 
lished here are State Department cables from that peri- 
od. 

Today, it is Mobutu who lends a Black face to neo- 
colonialism. This was clear when he arrived in Togo on 
Sept. 28 with 350 troops, five days after a coup attempt 
against French-backed President Eyadema. 

For Zaire, the 26-year-old crisis has put conditions 
of life well below what they were at Independence. 
Since 1976 Western banks have rescheduled Zaire’s 
massive debt five times, the transportation system 
has disappeared,, the money economy is shrinking 
and the countryside is under military occupation. 

Most of the 16 essays in this book follow either Nzon- 
gdla-Ntalaja’s emphasis on the “external” factor or his 
concern with the everyday existence of the Zairian mas- 
ses. Allen Roberts describes the suffering and resistance 
of rural villagers to wandering members of the JMPR 
(the youth section of Mobutu’s ruling party). Catharine 
Newbury mentions a recent “women’s tax revolt’ among 
the Tembo people of Eastern Zaire, but there are few 
details. 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom Journal 


Johannesburg, S. Africa — The Azanian Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions (AZACTU) and the Council of 
Unions of South Africa (CUSA) have decided to form 
one Federation. 

The merger between the two comes after lengthy 
talks which started after the formation of the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) in 1985. Ini- 
tially, it was intended to form one giant federation, but 
because of whites’ participation within COSATU, 
AZACTU and CUSA pulled out of the federation. The 
crux of the matter was that the participation of whites 
should only be at the grassroots level and they should 
be elected democratically into the executive committee. 

A new giant is to be bom very soon. The merger 
between AZACTU and CUSA signals a new era in 
the field of labour. Both AZACTU and CUSA have 
many unions in their wings and their coming togeth- 
er will bring thousands of workers together. 

It should be noted that the Federation which is com- 
ing from the merging of AZACTU and CUSA should 
not reflect an opposition to COSATU. COSATU has its 
own policies to follow and so do AZACTU and CUSA. 
The point of interest is that labour in South Africa is 
about to explode because of the new Federation. 

Racism in roofing plant 

Los Angeles, Cal. — In the roofing tile production 
plant Where I work all of the management above fore- 
man are white, while the workforce is 90% Hispanic, 6% 
Black and 1% white. What workers are starting to refer 
to as the “white clique” is no joke. 

What brought this to a head was a statement by the 
newly hired department manager of maintenance. He 
told the maintenance foreman that he had “two strikes” 
against him being able to advance above foreman at 
this company. “You have been here at this job too long, 
over 15 years; and you are a Mexican.” And this depart- 
ment manager was hired from the outside with no man- 
agement experience. 

Another production manager was hired in from ship- 
ping and receiving, having worked there three years and 
two years as a carpenter. His main qualification was the 
color of his skin, also white. He had no experience on 
the production line and didn’t know the “front of the 
line from the back.” His main job was to intimidate 
workers'. 

This separation between mental and manual labor, 
with the additive of color, can be seen as part of that 
crisis within production which creates and destroys rela- 
tionships. These relationships must be Confronted and 
changed at that point of production, where workers 
must take control of their own lives, against racist in- 
timidation by the company stooges. —Gene Ford 


Nzongola-Ntalaja writes that “Zaire presents, albeit in 
an exaggerated manner, the contradictions through 
which the realities of contemporary Africa cam be ap- 
prehended.” Yet the analysis never seems to bring to- 
gether the “exaggerated” extremes of the reality of 
Zaire. There is no theoretical link between Mobutu’s 
tyranny amd the African revolution, its consciousness 
and spontaneity, whether in the history of the Con- 
golese independence struggle or as ongoing struggle in 
South Africa.” 


— Calvin Brown 


Samora Machel, 
African Revolutionary 



Samora Machel, 1933-1986 and Eduardo Mondlane, 


1920-1968 


The tragic death on Oct. 19 of Mozambique President 
Samora Machel in a mysterious plane crash just inside 
the South African border has sparked charges of South 
African complicity. On Oct. 21, thousands of Black 
youths rioted in neighboring Zimbabwe, attacking and 
setting fire to the South African Airways office. They 
also broke windows at the American Embassy, blaming 
U.S. imperialism for backing South Africa. The youths 
carried signs such as “Blood for Blood” and “Time for 
action: castrate Botha.” In fact, South Africa’s Presi- 
dent Botha had in recent days once again been threat- 
ening military action against neighboring Mozambique, 
blaming it for a new series of African National Congress 
guerrilla attacks. H.e has also actually carried out seri- 
ous economic strangulation measures against Mozam- 
bique. 

MACHEL AND MONDLANE 

Samora Machel will be remembered in history as the 
guerrilla leader who commanded Mozambique's FRELI- 
MO liberation movement against Portuguese colonialism 
until independence was achieved in 1975 after more 
than a decade of civil war. 

In 1969 Portuguese agents, helped by South Africa, 
assassinated FRELIMO's founder, the socialist hu- 
manist theorist and activist Eduardo Mondlane, 
whose book The Struggle for Mozambique had been 
one of the first to argue forcefully for women’s liber- 
ation as an integral part of the African liberation 
struggle. 

Under Machel’s leadership after 1969, FRELIMO con- 
tinued Mondlane’s fight against narrow nationalist ele- 
ments and, after independence was won, encouraged the 
self-organization of women, peasants, and workers, while 
openly avowing Marxism as the philosophy of the Mo- 
zambique revolution. From 1975 to 1980, Mozambique 
suffered destructive attacks by Rhodesian white forces, 
as it served as the main rear base for Robert Mugabe’s 
ZANU movement, today in power in liberated Zim- 
babwe. 

MNR CONTRA AID NOT STOPPED 

During this same period, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Portugal set up a contra movement called the Mozam- 
bique National Resistance (MNR) which by the 1980s 
had destroyed much of the transport networks of the 
country. When drought hit in 1983, MNR terrorists dis- 
rupted food shipments to famine-ridden areas causing 
mass starvation. This led Machel in 1984 to sign the 
tragic Nkomati Accords with S. Africa where he prom- 
ised to cease all aid to the South African revolutionar- 
ies. 

South Africa never kept its 1984 promise to stop mas- 
sive aid to the MNR, but instead channeled its aid 
through the collaborationist Banda regime in Malawi. 
Today, U.S. reactionary groups such as the Heritage 
Foundation want Reagan to openly aid the terrorist 
MNR which, according to Africa News’ (10/13/86), 
“continues to be best-known for its atrocities,” including 
killings and mutilations of innocent civilians on a mass 
scale. The immensely popular revolutionary leader Sa- 
mora Machel will be remembered for his lifelong fight 
against racism and colonialism and for genuine African 
liberation, pot only in Mozambique, but throughout Af- 
rica and the world. — Kevin A. Barry 
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Black World 


(continued from page 1) 
lution. To make that point I said that such que 
are being posed and debated right within the 
ing struggle in South Africa. For instance, 
asked about Black workers’ support of the AN 
rican National Congress) and Nelson Mam 
something that has been taken for granted i 
anti-apartheid movement — the Black South A 
worker in COSATU responded: "We long for th 
when Comrade Nelson Mandela is our prime mi 
ih a free South Africa but when that day com 
want to make sure we have our own indepe 
trade union movement so that we don’t get 1 
around by a new set of bosses.” 

I continued that in my view what the Black 
African worker expressed in 1986 is inseparable 
Frantz Fanon’s critique of the African single party! 
that he wrote 25 years ago in the greatest worl| 
Wretched of the Earth: “The single party is the 
erfi form of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisii 
masked, unpainted, unscrupulous and cynical.” 

SINGLE PARTY STATE 

To the question of the single party state today, 1 
replied that he would have to disagree with the 
South African worker because all organizations c; 
by the masses in the course of the struggle su 
trade unions, would have to relinquish their inds 
ence to the demands of this state after the revol 
Toure then christened this single party state, “A: 
unique contribution to the world revolution”! 

As for Fanon, Toure answered that “Fanon is 
tron saint of our (Pan- African) movement.” He wc 
to acknowledge that Fanon lived in Nkrumah’s ( 
when he wrote Wretched of the Earth, but not 
moment did it dawn on Kwame Toure that Fanon 
tique applied specifically to Nkrumah. 

After listening to Toure extol the supposed virti 
the single party state in Africa, when the histc 
post-independent Africa is strewn with the wrecks 
its utter failure, I couldn’t help noting to myself— 
cially on this third anniversary of another wrecks 
the single party state, the counter-revolution i 
Grenada’s revolution followed by U.S. imperialism 
vasion* — how far removed Toure is from the mass 
organization of revolutionary consciousness that is 
ally unfolding in areas like South Africa and Haiti. 

There is an indissoluble link between the fre< 
filled consciousness of the Black masses and org 
tion. There is, however, no way to forge it with 
philosophy of revolution which can hear in the thi 
of Frantz Fanon in 1961 and in the Reason of a 
worker in South Africa today, the new begin nin gs 
ed to unite theory and practice in the Black World 
foundation and method for working out such a ph 
phy of the Black dimension for our age, I contej 
Marxist -Humanism. I 

* tittle indeed separates Kwame Toure from his mentor C.L.R. 
who tried to rationalize the counter-revolution within the Party 
New Jewel Movement in Grenada with the Bonapartist conclusii 
“A mass movement above all needs leadership, and if the politicai 
does not give it, peopie turn to another organization, often the 
Incredibly, this was said nearly a year after the Army had shot 
into the mass movement that had spontaneously mobilized in def 
Maurice Bishop. See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American 
Thought, p.92; News & Letters, 1986. 

Letter from The Gambii 

Serre Kunda, The Gambia — I am now al 
23 years old and have, some four years back, comp 
my secondary, school education.- A neo-colonialist 
of education dies not prepare one for the imme 
needs of his/her country and people, but will only 
pare you to face your exams. Many have become 
tims of such a backward education. 

1 will not call myself a Marxist. But I am doing 
can to become one. What has actually confuset 
through my research is that I have learned that 
are too many tendencies of Marxism, and each of i 
groups interpreting Marxism in their own way. V 
one is right? ...... 

On the political situation here in my country: 
present neo-colonial capitalist regime is already fa 
The conditions are far beyond their control. 

Rice, which is the staple for the oppresses 
sometimes far ahead of the salary of the wor 
They cannot afford their basic needs. The Da 
which is the currency of the country, is of no val 

This situation is forcing the peasants to smuggle 
products to Senegal. The regime is dancing to the 
of the IMF (International Monetary Fund) whicl 
succeeded in pushing the country into the debtors 
The IMF has caused a lot of deaths, starvations, 
d’dtats, etc. in the Third World. Unemployment is 
ting higher and people are losing their jobs becau 
the economic recovery program which has been pu 
ward by the IMF. The workers are the most aff 
and are likely to suffer mqre in times coming. Gooc 
disappearing daily from the market because of the 
of foreign exchange. 

For me personally I have dedicated my life and 
to the cause of the oppressed masses wherever 
may be, and shall forever do so, but presently my ; 
countiiy is primary... — Ba Ka 
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The deepening crisis of homelessness and poverty in the U.S. 


(continued from page 1) 

ment, widespread poverty and epidemic homelessness 
that permeates these three communications, is not in 
the headlines. Not even for the purposes of the Novem- 
ber elections has a single politician, Democrat or Re- 
publican, made any of these urgent questions a cam- 
paign issue. But that “campaign of silence” will not 
make the crisis go away. 

The term “epidemic” to describe the horror of the sit- 
f uation is no exaggeration. The numbers of the homeless 
f are staggering: 9,000 in Boston, 60,000 in New York 
i City, 25,000 in Chicago, 10,000 in San Francisco — “num- 
bers” made up of those who have lost a job, an apart- 
ment or their welfare benefits. 
r They move from emergency quarters to shelters and 
, from shelters to the streets when shelter space runs out. 
At a recent count, 1,200 homeless families in Boston 
were looking for shelter, and there was shelter space for 
1 only 345. In Chicago, shelters report they have to turn 
away as many as 1,000 every month. In Los Angeles 
there are 3,000 shelter beds for an estimated 15,000 men 
1 and women who are in need of them. 

Whole colonies have banded together every- 
h where — from under the boardwalk at Coney Island 
! to "Skid Row Park” in L.A., where as many as 300 
i- sleep every night— and where four were shot to 
! death in the month of September as they slept out- 
doors. Many now make vigil arrangements. In Santa 
Barbara, where a ban on sleeping in public places 
brought the threat of massive demonstrations by the 
i homeless, the City Council relented and voted to let 
i the homeless sleep in "roadside shrubbery, culverts 
and streambeds”! 

r The homeless include entire families — most promi- 
nently thousands of women and their dependent 
i children. Recently, they have begun to include the 
: working poor— even in Silicon Valley, where, in contrast 
s to the affluence of the majority of residents, dozens of 
- low-paid clerks and electronic assemblers who cannot 
f afford the available housing crowd into the emergency 
i housing shelters in San Jose. Indeed, when recent sta- 
tistics show that those on the lowest income level use 
no less than 70% of their income for rent, it means that 
they are only a month away from homelessness at the 
slightest unexpected expense — like a sudden medical 
bill, or a rent increase. 

That the extent of homelessness is aggravated by the 
| numbers of battered women who have had to flee with 
} their children from what homes they had — and by the 
mentally ill who have been dumped from an institution 



onto the streets — is further proof, if any were needed, of 
the barbarity -of this so-called civilized society. The 
j “emergency” is permanent. . 

r REAGANISM’S DOMESTIC 
}. 'DISINFORMATION’ CAMPAIGN 

In the face of the spreading epidemic, Reaganism has 
mounted a campaign of domestic “disinformation” that 
I makes the “disinformation campaign” directed against 
Libya pale by comparison. 

f Thus, the current unemployment rate of 7% (which in 
human terms is spelled out as 8% million men and 
women looking for jobs they cannot find) would be dou- 
1 bled if it included all those who have been unemployed 
so long they have stopped even looking for work; if it 
did not count as employed those who have joined the 
military; and if it did not count as employed everyone 
who works more than one hour a week for wages. So 
many are working part-time because they cannot find 
full-time jobs that more than one out of every five em- 
ployed is now a part-timer. 

The Administration evidently now t hink s it can 
likewise reduce poverty simply by changing the for- 
mula used to count the poor. The official estimate of 
33.1 million thus would be cut to 21.5 million, if 
"non-cash benefits” were included as cash income. 
Nearly 12 million of the poverty-stricken could thus 
be cut from what few benefits have not already been 
eliminated, since Reagan took office. 

* Reaganism’s ideologues may believe the Big Lie that 
we are in a period of economic “recovery,” but it will 


not be believed by those who measure reality in human 
terms — whether that be the fact that racism and pover- 
ty have joined to push the rate of maternal mortality 
for Black women in the U.S. (18.3 out of every 100,000) 
not only three times as high as it is for white women, 
but higher than in many Third World countries. Or 
whether it is the fact that the caravans of “economic 
nomads,” which used to be made up of skilled blue col- 
lar workers from shut-down auto plants and steel mills 
in the Midwest, now includes oil workers and employees 
of ailing high-tech companies as well. Or whether it is 
the estimate that the government farm-lending agency, 
the Farm Home Administration, will hold more than 


The greater this reserve army in proportion 
to the active labour-army, the greater is the 
mass of a consolidated surplus population, 
whose misery is in inverse ratio to the 
amount of torture it has to undergo in the 
form of labour. The more extensive, finally, 
the pauperized sections of the working class 
and the industrial reserve army, the greater 
is official pauperism. This is the absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation. 

— Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I 


farms by the end of next year. 

As more and more workers slide closer and closer to- 
ward the ranks of the homeless, whether as the working 
poor or as the outright unemployed, some new forms of 
revolt are beginning to appear. 

ORGANIZING THE HOMELESS 

Just as new kinds of organizations are being called 
forth by the ever-worsening situation of the unions — 
from the “Unions United Against Concessions” who 
called the rally and march in Gary, Indiana at the end 
of September, to the Theatre Workers Project that took 
six former steelworkers on national tour to tell their 
story in a workers’ play (see October N&L for reports 
on both) — so new kinds of organizing have begun 
around the issue of homelessness. 

• In Mount Holly, Burlington County, near Philadel- 
phia, a band of homeless people erected a tent city on 
the main street, directly in front of the county court- 
house complex, to protest the county’s refusal to pro- 

I Homeless protests grow I 

San Francisco, Cal.—" They put all those home- 
less people out. If they can throw over 15,000 people 
out on the street, I want to see what this city is going 
to be like. Nobody will rent these hotels freely. I want 
to see them run all these hotels. You’ll see the city 
come under martial law. We’re not talking about single 
people like myself. But families with children. Mayor 
Feinstein doesn’t care about them. They won’t do any- 
thing for us, unless we do something for ourselves. 
There will be 15,000 of us on the streets protesting. We 
will stick together.” 

So spoke a protester, one of hundreds of homeless 
and their supporters who marched to city hall on Oct. 
10 when they were locked out by hotel owner Charlie 
Patel. This was Patel’s answer to a local newspaper’s 
expose' of living conditions in his hotels which included 
charges of widespread fraud and false billing. 

A second marcher who had been kicked out of one of 
Patel’s apartments added: “If you walk inside these 
apartments, you'll see for yourself the kind of conditions 
we have to live in. Either there’s no heat at night, or no 
warm water in the morning, or no lock on your door. 
We stayed in this place for a week and had to trust the 
management to make sure we wouldn’t get ripped off. 
All our clothes were stolen. 

“We’ve got people coming here everyday, from differ- 
ent states, different countries. We’re all trying to pull 
together. I love these people here and I didn’t know 
them till I got on the street. We take care of each oth- 
er. If we all start to pull together, we can make some- 
thing positive out of this negative matter.” 

• 

Chicago, III. — On Oct. 22, 300 people marched to 
protest the building of luxury housing when so many 
are homeless in Chicago. The protest was organized in 
the area once known as “skid row,” where many single 
room occupancy hotels used to be. These hotels were 
the last refiige before living on the streets for many un- 
employed workers. Today many of them are being de- 
molished by the city to make way for the development 
of luxury apartments and offices. 

The protesters were marching to call attention to the 
complicity of the city and federal government who have 
given huge subsidies to developers of luxury housing 
while ignoring the plight of the unemployed and home- 
less. The protesters demanded that the last r emaining 
hotel in the area not be demolished. One marcher angri- 
ly said, “We shouldn’t be forced to live like dogs. We 
are human beings and need safe and affordable shelter,” 

— Lily Hunt 



photo by Bruce Harkness, Detroit 


vide a site for a shelter. Supported by the local clergy, 
they remained there for five weeks before they were re- 
moved, to continue their protest as a picket line with 
more supporters from Philadelphia. 

• In New York City, fighting back means organizing 
before you are evicted, because once you lose an apart- 
ment you have lost any rent control that still existed 
for you and can never afford another one. Organizations 
like Harlem Legal Services say that their lost cases be- 
come the homeless — while every square inch of Manhat- 
tan continues to become more and more “gentrified,” 
low-income dwellings become more and more extinct, 
and 100,000 families are already on the waiting list for 
public housing — which is not being built. 

• In Chicago, more than a dozen community groups 
are participating in a “Housing Abandonment Preven- 
tion Program,” which works to stop the eviction of ten- 
ants from low-income hotels up for demolition, takes 
over their management, and makes needed repairs both 
from funds elicited from the city and from rent income. 

• Newest of all is the National Union of the Home- 
less, founded in Philadelphia a year ago, where it has 
won the homeless there the right to list a shelter ad- 
dress as a residence on applications for voter registra- 
tion and benefits, and forced the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital to provide free medical care to 50 indi- 
gent people a year. Other locals of the Union have 
appeared in New Orleans, Washington, D.C., Boston, 


It is both our body of ideas and our con- 
crete perspectives for a biweekly this year 
which is called upon by the objective situation 
to meet the challenge of this changed world 
that Reagan is retrogressively driving for, 
with his latest repeated threats to Libya and 
the evergrowing poverty in the U.S., where 
one-third of the nation is what Roosevelt said 
it was in 1933 — “ ill-clad , ill- fed, and ill- 
housed,” and now homeless. 

— Marxist- Humanist Perspectives, 1986-87 


Baltimore, Chicago, Los Angeles and New York City. 

However small these new forms of revolt appear, they 
represent the kind of “getting together,” that worries 
Reagan. The unemployed, the poor and the homeless do 
not think expanding the shelters or stopping evictions is 
the solution or the end of the struggle. Far from it. The 
working woman from Oklahoma had not ended her let- 
ter with what we quoted earlier. She continued: “While 
all these horrible things are going on, this country keeps 
on making nuclear arms to keep ahead of other nations. 
If this system isn’t changed completely, we will all de- 
stroy ourselves. Ours is a sick world, and now is the 
time to do something about it.” 
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Reagan and Gorbachev at Iceland summit 


(continued from page 1) 

mit to the U.S. airbase was well wrapped in a mixture 
of superpatriotism and light jokes by the time he ad- 
dressed the assembled airmen, uttering words about 
being so glad to be “at home.” 

As against this utter subjectivism, Gorbachev’s first 
statement was objectively framed and full of interna- 
tionalism. He even used the Chernobyl nuclear disaster 
to show not only the lessons they themselves had 
learned from it, but what Russia had as well learned 
from the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vien- 
na, which resulted in the establisment of international 
machinery on nuclear safety: “We must take steps away 
from the nuclear abyss.. .we were guided by the motive 
of freeing the European peoples from nuclear catastro- 
phe...” Whereupon he proceeded to talk of the summit 
and how the Russians were for “on-site verification,” as 
against the U.S.’ attempt to actually replace the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty (1972).* 

Gorbachev concluded that it “was not just a matter 
of reducing arms as was the case with SALT I and II 
and other treaties. But here we were speaking about the 
actual elimination of nuclear weapons in a relatively 
short time.” 

And it is this message that he had his "diplomats” 
present not only to the Third World, who he takes 
for granted will support him, but within the NATO 
nations as well. 

That his framework will go far could be seen right in 
Washington, D.C., with the visit of West Germany’s 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who spoke of the necessity of 
resuming the negotiations with Gorbachev, 

So insoluble is the contradiction between trying to 
present the collapse as both a great victory for Reagan 
and as a non-collapse for the West as a whole — a veri- 
table “whiteout,” not only for what actually had hap- 
pened, but of the orders to Weinberger at the Pentagon 
for a helter-skelter rush with Star Wars — that there has 
been as well a return to the old theme of the alleged 
backwardness of Russian technology, which cannot pos- 
sibly catch up with the U.S. 

III. THE BACKWARDNESS OF 
RUSSIA OR OF SCIENCE? 

In the deluge of articles on just how backward the 
Russians are on computers, the indispensible tool for 
space wars, there has been but one article disputing the 
alleged backwardness by Daniel Greenberg, the editor 
and publisher of the Washington-based newsletter. Sci- 
ence and Government Report, who wrote for U.S. 
News and World Report (10/20/86). Mr. Greenberg 
stressed that we better not forget that Russia beat us 
into space with Sputnik. (At that time Khrushchev was 
having a good time at the U.S.’ expense, saying that 
they had Sent a Volkswagen into space while the U.S. 
had only sent a grapefruit.) Greenberg notes that right 
now the Russians are “building the biggest ever atom 
smasher, and it is clear that their theoretical mathema- 
ticians and physicists rank with the world’s finest.” 

But even Greenberg is so busy pointing to the back- 
' wardness of Russia in agriculture that he does not seem 
to recognize that the superior technology of U.S. agri- 
culture has not stopped it from having a total crisis 
that has brought the family farmer back to Depression 
days. 

In Russia, what had suddenly brought mathemat- 
ics into the center of everything at the end of the 
1920s was the fact that what they thought would 
bring them everything, would bring them "social- 
• ism ”— the Plan — brought them a crisis as big as the 
1929 Great Depression had brought to private capi- 
talism. Bureaucratic planning was no more than a 
moment of the chaos of the market. In the 1930s, in 
the middle, of the first 5- Year Plan, they suddenly 
"discovered” Marx’s Mathematical Manuscripts. In- 
stead of seeing the genius of Marx in defining Plan 
as "despotic plan of capital” — the barrack discipline 
over the workers on the production line — they em- 
braced the law of value. The mathematicians’ cling- 
ing to the formalism of Newton flowed from Stalin’s 
christening the law of value as "socialism.”** 

IV. MORE BIG POWER MANEUVERS 

The most ominous part of that summit collapse is 
that Russia and the U.S. are so much alike that these 
two nuclear titans are twins. Though one is state-capi- 
talist and one is private capitalist, both practice exploi- 
tative capital/labor relations. Though not identical, both 
^ *re creating some loopholes that seem to contain a ray 
of hope one moment, to be dashed apart the next mo- 
ment. Witness the fantastic new expulsion of 55 Russian 


•See Tom Wicker, “Origins of tire Collapse,” New York Times 
10/19/86, which deals with article 5 of the ABM treaty which is being 
given a “reinterpretation” by the Reagan administration. 

**See The Fetish of High Tech and Karl Marx’s Unknown Mathe- 
* tnatical Manuscripts , News & Letters. 1984. 1 hope to develop more 
on this shortly. 


diplomats (added to the 25 who were just expelled). 
Whereupon Gorbachev has now expelled not only five 
Americans, but ordered all Soviet employees in the 
American Embassy in Russia not to work there any 
longer. 

Much more serious is the search on the part of 
both Russia and the U.S. to more closely align sci- 
ence with its "application” on the production line. 

What has followed the Reagan-Gorbachev summit is 
that on Oct. 16 the leading Soviet mathematician and 
science administrator, the Ukrainian Guri I. Marchuk, 
was elected president of the Academy of Sciences. What 
is interesting about Marchuk is that back in 1964 he or- 
ganized the computer center and was then transferred 
to what they devoted a whole city (Akademgorod) to, 
the research center in Novosibirsk. That far back he be- 
came the deputy director. Now this mathematician, 
computer -wise, is the head of it all. 

The whole so-called reforms of Gorbachev are all di- 
rected to making inseparable scientific research and the 
production line. In a word, we sure back at sweated la- 
bor and how much unpaid labor you can get from any 
worker depending on the speed of the machine. 

The mad dream is that Reagan with his computers is 
sure the U.S. can get “there” first and destroy Russia 
before the Russian laggard can reach the U.S. 

Each nuclear Behemoth is aiming for superiority, for 
single mastery of the world. This helter-skelter una- 
bated "computerized” arms race must be stopped 
now! The stakes are nothing short of humanity itself. 

— October 22, 1986 

Ireland was wondering 

That wet Derry sun 
pierces the morning checkpoint 
' charlie, 

where the good Samaritans 
turn cheeks 
to assassins 

1 was standing there wondering. 

The wind like a scroll 
unravels along market squares 
where graffiti 
adorn buildings 
I stood there looking 

The town clock strikes midday 
more beggars line the streets today 
a week since the social came through 
standing round, nothing to do 
(at least it’s not raining) 

I was wondering what we are doing here. 

From the bars, the sounds of cheering 

a brief anaesthetic from what we are fearing 

the ghost of the past 

and the fist of tomorrow 

each side ready for another sorrow 

I was wondering what is really happening here. 

> 

Down South 

incoherent sounds came from their mouths 
they want nothing to do 
1 with a country cracked in two 

Freedom is painted in murals 
tom from our lives 
Still, it is history 

But Ireland was wondering. 

— Nigel Quinten 
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Philippines in revolution 

Crisis in the Philippines: The Making of a Revolu- 
tion, E. San Juan, Bergin & Garvey Publishers, Massachu- 
setts, 264 pp, 1986. 

E. San Juan’s book, published at the very time of the | 
overthrow of Marcos, is steeped in the history and liter- | 
ature of Philippine revolution and counter-revolution. | 
Especially important are Chapter II, “Strategic Inter- 
ventions Beyond Class: The Church, Nationalities, and 
Women”; the last chapter, “Toward Socialist Femi- 
nism”; and “Epilogue: Tunneling Out of the Belly of the 
Beast.” 

What is great about Chapter II is its concreteness. 
For example, not only does it note the activity of 
church-related groups and individuals, but shows within 
this milieu a variety of tendencies. I have seen nowhere 
such a comprehensive description of the movement, of 
this kind of appreciation for the battle of ideas, which 
tends to center on the relationship of revolutionary ac- 
tivity, including armed struggle, to self-development of 
the individual within the society. 

The national minorities, 7 million Filipinos — 16- 
18% of the population — are treated as seriously. Yet, 
even with San Juan’s appreciation for revolutionary 
self-organization, such as his discussion of the re-cre- 
ation of the ancient Bodong, or "Peace Pact,” of the 
indigenous Igorot peoples to fight world capitalist 
development designs, especially hydroelectric dams, 
on their communal lands, we still don’t have a com- 
prehensive view of the history and contribution of 
what may have been the vanguard role of these na- 
tional minorities. 

The relation of Women’s Liberation and philosophy 
comes to the fore in the last chapter and in the Epi- 
logue. It seems that only in recent months has the 
whole story of the depth of the feminist movement in 
the Philippines been told. It emerged together with the 
beginnings of the movement in the U.S. and elsewhere 
in the late 1960s and ’70s. 

Then, Marcos’ martial law regime succeeded in driv- 
ing it underground, and murdering Maria Lorena Bar- 
ros, founder of the first all-woman revolutionary organi- 
zation, MAKIBAKA (Free Movement of New Women). 
Today, especially considering the tremendous diversity 
of organizations and trends of thought outlined by San 
Juan, who also has women speaking for themselves, it’s 
clear the movement has grown by leaps. 

San Juan’s appreciation for the various dimensions 
of the mass Philippine movement from below seems 
in sharp contradiction to his uncritical quoting of the 
New Peoples Army’s Maoist conceptions of revolu- 
tion. There is no doubt as to the fact that the NPA as 
built a guerrilla movement which was important in 
the downfall of the Marcos tyranny, and is now in 
opposition to Aquino’s reformism and to the "Marco- 
sism” of her right-wing Secretary of Defense Juan 
Ponce Enrile. But that cannot stop the necessary bat- 
tle of ideas against vulgar conceptions of Marxism 
which can only lead us to dead ends, not new revolu- 
tionary beginnings. 

E. San Juan shows an awareness that Marx did write 
a great deal on what we call the Third World. How 
much stronger his book would have been had he chosen 
to work out the relation of Marx’s view to the ongoing 
Philippine struggles, rather than leave the question as 
that of the NPA’s reductionist view of Marxism in the 
Third World- 

— R. Russell 

Salvadorans’ forced return 

Los Angeles, Cal. — In the week when Elie Wiesel 
won the Nobel Peace Prize for his work to ensure that 
humanity “oeyer forgets” the victims of the Nazi Holo- 
caust, the U.S. Congress passed a highly-touted so- 
called “immigration reform” bill that closes the door to 
refugees fleeing death squads in Central America (El 
Salvador and Guatemala), even as U.S. immigration 
laws in the 1940s closed the doors to Jews trying to flee 
death camps in Central Europe. 

Currently, Salvadoran refugees are shipped home 
at the rate of 100 a week. Only 3% of Salvadoran ap- 
plications for political asylum are approved, in con- 
trast to 49% for Polish refugees and 60% for Iranian 
exiles; Guatemalans suffer a similar fate. The State 
Department exerts a heavy hand of "advisory” opin- 
ions — which the Justice Department adheres to in 
100% of the Salvadoran cases. 

The closing stages of a year-long class-action suit in 
Los Angeles federal court starkly reveal the reality of 
Salvadoran President Duarte’s U.S.-funded “democra- 
cy.” The suit accuses U.S. immigration officials of sys- 
tematically denying Salvadoran refugees their right to 
political asylum, and has presented such devastating ev- 
idence of the lack of any semblance of “democratic jus- 
tice” in El Salvador that the presiding judge, David V. 
Kenyon, was forced to comment that the trial has been 
a “real revelation” for him. 

Simultaneous with the immigration bill, the Reagan 
administration is continuing its stepped-up surveillance 
and prosecution of the sanctuary movement, the “un- 
derground railroad” of life for illegal Central American 
refugees, demonstrating more clearly than ever that , 
their freedom la inseparable from our own. 

— Michelle Landau 
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High school drug tests vs. 
youth passion for freedom 


\ by Laurie Cashdan 

“I don’t think drug testing would go over with the 
kids in my high school, whether or not they take drugs. 
The attitude towards school is bad enough. Even if peo- 
ple don’t think it’s an encroachment on their rights, 
they would say it’s against their personal rights and not 
go to school. So they’re going to have a tough time put- 
ting this over on us.” 

So spoke one student from Queens, N.Y. For many 
high school students, mandatory drug testing would be 
one more reason to rebel against school. The opposite 
to their ideas is the authoritarian “drug control” cam- 
paign by Reagan and the Congress. 

In a new publication put out by the U.S. Department 
i of Education, What Works: Schools Without Drugs 
(Sept. 1986), Secretary of Education William Bennett 
instructs school personnel and parents on how to crack 
down on students. Interspersing “recommendations” 
among descriptions of “model” programs in different 
high schools, mostly in inner-city neighborhoods, it fo- 
cuses on enforcing anti-drug policies through tactics like 
! suspension, expulsion, searches and police intervention. 

I •: - -V-^* 

I MILITARIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

At every one of the six model schools in the booklet, 
j police presence has become a permanent feature in ad- 
: dition to security guards. Are Reagan and Bennett 
trying to militarize the schools? Two weeks after unveil- 
ing his drug crackdown policy Bennett signed an agree- 
ment with Defense Secretary Weinberger to encourage 
retired military personnel to become teachers. 

The door was opened for this type of militarization 
in the mid-1970s when ID cards were required in 
many schools, a plan which was met with student 
protests and teach-ins in Detroit. Then in 1984, also 
in Detroit, surprise searches of all students and their 
lockers for weapons by police and security guards 
were implemented. 

But perhaps the most shocking element is the way 
Bennett encourages the use of suspension and expulsion 
of students — and not just for drugs. The booklet com- 
mends the principal at Eastside High School in Pater- 
son, N.J. who “removed 300 students from the roll in 
► his first year for discipline and drug-related violations.” 
i (Emphasis added.) 

' Simple arithmetic tells you that in this inner-city 
j school of 3,200 students, the principal expelled 10% of 
the student body in one year! This school was picked by 
Reagan as representing the model high school. 

REALITY OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

Is the idea to throw away drugs or to throw away 
youth? It is true that drugs can lead to lives being 
thrown away and that there is a rise in the number of 
[ young people using crack, but why don’t school officials 
try to help them? “Drug testing is stupid because it 
won’t solve anything,” one young woman in New York 
angrily said. “They should try to talk to kids who take 
drugs, to try to understand them. If they expel some- 
j one, he’ll just take more.” 

Nowhere does What Works mention how exacerbat- 
ed are the problems youth face in the 1980s under 
Reagan, with youth unemployment up to 19% overall 
and 40% for Black youth, and boring low-paid serv- 


Just say, ‘No pasaran!’ 

Berkeley, Cal. — Vice President Bush and Gov. 
| Deukmejian might have learned something at school re- 
cently, but as usual, they probably weren’t paying at- 
tention. The students, though, learned a lot about them 
when the two showed up at Berkeley’s Columbus Mid- 
1 die School on Sept. 25 to sing the jr, election piece about 
“drugs” and preach “just say no.” Just seeing police sni- 
pers on the school roof was enough to inform the 4th, 
5th, and 6th graders of the state of “democratic govern- 
ment” in today’s America. 

But outside the school building, a different education 
was taking place when about 200 demonstrators, many 
of them high school youth who had taken the afternoon 
off, came to vigorously protest the visit. 

The whole neighborhood was also out in a festive at- 
mosphere. In the lively discussions among the crowd, 
many people talked not only about the use of the drug 
hysteria to take away civil liberties here in the U.S., 
but also its use against the people of Central and South 
America. Protesters carried such signs as, “Just say ‘NO 
PASARAN!’ ” Some of the teachers also publicly object- 
ed to the use of students for election propaganda. 

The electioneering visit backfired, and for now, the 
opposition of people here ,has prevented those two re- 
actionary politicians from using the “drug crisis” as “po- 
litical opium,” as one protestor called it. We have our 
own way of saying “No” to this new aspect of Reagan- 
ism, and we definitely intend to continue. 

— Participant 


ice sector jobs looming as the future for most of 
those who do find jobs. Instead, Reagan wants us to 
think drugs are what is creating all the problems 
young people face. 

The drug crackdown is supposed to justify relegating 
youth to a future of unemployment. Yet more and more 
students are rebelling against having that kind of future 
imposed on them. At Martin Luther King High School 
in Manhattan last June students walked out of school 
to protest the hiring of a new principal who was suppos- 
ed to turn King into an exclusive school. Next door at 
the High School for Performing Arts many students are 
saying if mandatory drug testing is implemented there 
they will walk out. 

This type of rebelliousness is just what Reagan wants 
to head off at the pass. Yet despite his attempts to mili- 
tarize schools and make us think that we’re the prob- 
lem, young people have ideas about determining our 
own futures and the future of society. 



Eighty students protested the propaganda appear- 
ance of a Nicaraguan contra at Northern 111. Univer- 
sity Oct. 13. 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Over 100,000 protesters formed a human wall Oct. 11 
around the seven-mile perimeter of a U.S. Army base in 
Hasselbach, West Germany, where nuclear missiles are 
to be deployed. Taking place just before the Iceland 
summit, it was the largest anti-nuclear demonstration in 
Germany since U.S. Pershing II missiles were deployed 
there in October 1983. 

* * * 

At predominantly Black Tennessee State University, 
350 students protested a state “desegregation” plan that 
would make the school 61% white. With 30% white stu- 
dents now, it is already the most integrated school in 
the state system, while the desegregation plan calls for 

the Univ. of Tennessee to become 11% Black. 

. « * * * 

Fifteen young men demonstrated in Warsaw, Poland, 
on Oct. 3, calling for the right of draftees to refuse mili- 
tary service and for the release of several draft resisters 
who remain in prison despite the recent amnesty. The 
15 were members of the group Freedom and Peace, 
whose president was one of the signers of the statement 
on the 30th anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution 
(see “Our Life and Times” p. 12). 

* * * 

In Seoul, South Korea, 15,000 students spontaneously 
marched downtown after an athletic event Oct. 18, 
shouting slogans against the U.S.-supported dictatorship 
of Gen, Chun. Riot police charged in, firing tear gas, 
and 2,000 students regrouped to fight back with stones 
and Molotov cocktails. The same day, the government 
announced a hit list of 6,090 student, labor, religious, 
and other “left-leaning” activists who will be “investi- 
gated” in a “stem, steady crackdown.” 

Cass students sit in 

Detroit, Mich. — Almost 300 students at Cass 
Technical High School sat in at the main office Sept. 18 
to protest administration policies aimed to destroy the* 
special nature of our school. Student murals of the 
school clubs and activities have been painted over and 
the building looks very ordinary now. The administra- 
tion had threatened to end several senior activities. 

We moved to the auditorium where the administra- 
tion answered questions. But we’ve also been saying 
that Cass is our school and we want Some control over 
what gbes on here, i - 

Even though only a small percentage of the students 
participated, we saw how terrified the administration 
was. They let the senior activities go on as planned. 
And we proved to ourselves that we have unity. 

— Junior, Cass Tech H.S. 


Birth control debate 
leaves out students 

New York , N.Y. — “It’s important for them to give 
out birth control here at school, because if they do it at 
school people will probably get it. If they have to go 
over to the hospital to get it they probably won’t. You 
could just make a mistake once, and that’s it, you get 
pregnant. The boys are in it to have a good time, but 
the girls are the ones who have to pay for it,” said a 
young woman at Martin Luther King High School, one 
of the nine New York City schools with a health clinic. 

When the word got out Jn early October that the 
state-funded clinics were either dispensing contracep- 
tives or writing prescriptions for them, suddenly the 
clinics became the center of a heated controversy. All 
the major newspapers reported the clashes between 
Board of Education members, health clinic workers and 
the Catholic church. Later the Board voted to restrict 
the clinics. One fact that united all this hoopla, how- 
ever, was that students’ own ideas were totally left 
out. 

One student thought the clinics should have to get 
parental consent before giving out contraceptives, since 
parental consent is needed at the beginning of the year 
for a student to receive aspirin. 

But her friend disagreed, saying, ”I don’t think you 
should have to get your parents’ consent for birth 
control because you don’t need their consent to get 
pregnant. I can talk to my mother about a lot of 
things but there’s a limit. Getting birth control 
/shouldn’t involve your parents. It’s just your busi- 
ness.” 

Student opinions like these were not heard when a di- 
vided Board of Education voted Oct. 15 to suspend the 
distribution of contraceptives at the clinics. The clinics 
may continue writing prescriptions for the next six 
months, after which the dispensing of birth control will 
again come up for a vote. 

Students at other New York high schools without 
clinics will also have to wait six months for more clinics 
to be opened, despite the fact that the clinics are geared 
to provide all aspects of health care services to students 
from low-income families who may never have seen a 
doctor in their lives. Correspondent, N.Y. 


Utah anti-apartheid demo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Two hundred Utahns, in- 
cluding many high school and college youth, demon- 
strated here Oct. 25 for “Peace, Jobs and Justice.” 
Demonstrators gathered at the four shanties erected at 
the University of Utah to protest apartheid and the 
university’s investments in South Africa, then marched 
two miles to the Federal Building downtown. Speakers 
included Pule Labe, a South African now living in the 
U.S. and a young woman representing the Coalition to 
Stop Apartheid, who spoke about the university’s hold- 
ings in South Africa and the court battle her organiza- 
tion waged this summer to keep the shanties from being 
removed. Organizers for the Nov. 17 demonstration at 
the Nevada Test Site also spoke and passed around a 
petition. A Utah contingent will participate in that dem- 
onstration. 

One student carried a sign saying Fund Education, 
Not Apartheid to protest the upcoming 10% hike in tui- 
tion and budget cuts at the university. Student groups 
are now organizing a demonstration to protest these ac- 
tions. — A. Anilewicz 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


Reagan’s plane crashes in Nicaragua 


The capture of Eugene Hasenfus in the act of feeding 
the CIA’s supply pipeline, to the contras in Nicaragua 
underlines Ronald Reagan’s naked aim to overthrow the 
Nicaraguan government. 

Hasenfus’ plane was shot down Oct. 5 while on a 
flight to drop arms, ammunition and other 
supplies to contra units. Papers on the 
plane and crew document a regular series of 
supply missions flown from military and ci- 
vilian bases in the U.S., through bases in El 
Salvador and Honduras, to the contras -in- 
side Nicaragua. 

Hasenfus has said he assumed he was 
employed by the CIA. Two other U.S. citi- 
zens killed in the plane crash have been 
linked to the CIA. Hasenfus has also iden- 
tified two Cuban-Americans, Max Gomez 
and Ramon Medina — both veterans of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion — as .coordinators of 
flights out of Ilopango Air Force Base in 
El Salvador. 

Each day has brought more revelations 
and denials of the extent of TJ.S. military in- 
volvement with the contras. The trail from 
Hasenfus has led back, for one, to the office 
of U.S. Vice President George Bush (who 
headed the CIA under Gerald Ford).' Bush 
has called Gomez, who reportedly met Bush 
on several occasions to brief him on the El Salvador 
supply network, a “patriot.” 

Gomez’ record includes participation in the operation • 
that captured Che Guevara in Bolivia. He now wears 
the dead revolutionary’s wristwatch as a trophy. Ramon 
Medina has been identified as Luis Posada Camiles, in- 
volved in the terrorist bombing of a Cuban airliner in 
1976 which killed 73 passengers. 

Sudan: starvation, war 

Belatedly, in mid-October, the inter- 
national food relief “Operation Rain- 
bow” began deliveries to starving people 
in southern Sudan. It remains to be 
seen whether they will reach many of 
the estimated two million people facing 
death who are in rural refugee catnps. 

While the crisis situation is due only 
in part to drought, it has reached mass, 
starvation proportions because of the ci- 
vil war. The post-Numeiry Khartoum 
government of Sadek El Mahdi has not 
acceded to the central demand of the 
Sudanese Peoples Liberation Movement 
(SPl M) led by Col. John Garang: the 
abed ion of Islamic law and the return 
to ; secular constititution, in order for 
negotiations- to begin. 

The military began the type of cam- 
paign last year against the SPLM which 
Numeiry had also utilized in the past: 
they armed and supported Moslem 
^.tribesmen against the Dinka and other 
southern peoples, whose cattle and 
wells were destroyed. 

A human rights group in Khartoum 
called this campaign a “real genocide 
attempt.. .killing the cattle in Dinka ter- 
ritory means depriving the local people 
of their means of- sustenance and turn- 
ing them into refugees dependent on in- 
ternational aid, that is, making it im- 
# possible for them to help the SPLM 
rebels.” 

The highest price is being paid by the 
children who are dying in unconscion- 
able numbers in the refugee camps. 

Bolivian protests 

In October, Bolivian and U.S. soldiers 
raided the town of Santa Ana. They 
were chased out by a crowd of some 
3,000 residents, shouting “Yankee go 
home,” who would not allow the sol- 
diers to take off until the mayor veri- 
fied that no arrested townspeople were 
on the plane; The U.S. military’s in- 
volvement with Bolivian troops, (sol- 
diers and drug agents have been sta- 
tioned there since April) purportedly to 
« capture top cocaine manufacturers, is 
seen as a possible forerunner to a per- 
manent U.S. military presence. 

This incident followed the recent pro- 
tests of the Bolivian miners. In August 
the miners went on strike against the 
government’s plans to dismantle the 
state mining industry, which would 
f throw 8.000 miners out of work and 
shut down schools and clinics run by 


Reagan has praised these "private volunteers” — 
and rewritten history — by comparing them to the 
U.S. citizens in the International Brigades, who went 
to fight on the revolutionary side in the Spanish Ci- 
vil War. This same cynical U.S. president, before his 
trip to the Nazi cemetery in Bitburg last year, had 
enraged the Spanish people by saying the opposite — 


that Americans fought on the "wrong side” against 
the fascist Franco. 

Naturally there is nothing new or secret about Reag- 
an’s counter-revolutionary ambition to overthrow the 
government in Nicaragua; as recently as August Reagan 
said the contras should “have their way and take over.” 
However, in the Hasenfus incident Reagan wanted to 
appear as if he were not, in fact, violating the 1984 Con- 


gressional amendment prohibiting U.S. military aid to 
the contras. Congress was due in October to vote on 
Reagan’s request for $100 million in contra money. It 
was passed. ’ ; 

Ronald Reagan, the world outlaw, now supposedly 
has the “legal” green light to increase military opera- 
tions in Central America. Logistical support for the con- 
tras has already increased markedly since 
last spring. To the U.S. people Reagan is 
telling little except lies, beginning with the 
lie that he knows nothing about the Hasen- 
fus mission. 

While Hasenfus was telling a U.S. re- 
porter he "was not a freedom fighter,” 
that Nicaragua was "not his war,” and 
that he was there only for the money’ 

: ($3,000 a month), a handful of veterans 
who thought Vietnam had been their war 
were holding jaf. "fast for life” on the U.S. 

J Capitol steps to protest Reagan’s Central 
’ American waR 

One veteran, Charles Liteky, put the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor he was awarded 
for Vietnam service into an envelope and 
left it at the Vietnam Memorial. He said, 
“We’re focusing particularly on Nicaragua, 
because another undeclared war is taking 
place there, after the manner of Vietnam.” 
Arthur James also left his Silver Star from 
Vietnam duty behind: “I was 
awarded it for saving lives, and in renouncing it I hope 
to save the lives of innocent people in Central Ameri- 
ca.” Another 85 medals from other vets were turned in 
during the protest. 

This small demonstration did not stop Congress from 
approving contra aid. But it does show part of the- op- 
position within the U.S. which rejects Reagan’s Rambo 
schemes for Central America. 


the mine companies. 

The miners, 5,000 strong with fami- 
lies, students and other workers, began 
a 125-mile “march for life” from the 
mining center of Oruru to La Paz. They 
were 40 miles from the capital before 
being turned back by army troops. 

Philippines land protest 

Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile’s 
outright counter-revolutionary incite- 
ment of the military against the. Aquino 
regime has so far gone unanswered by 
that government, even as. it is encour- 
aged from outside by Reagan. The gen- 
uine mass opposition to Enrile has not 
confined itself to opposing him alone, 
but has at the same time attempted to 
deepen the struggle to create new con- 
ditions of life and labor. Most crucial of 
all has been the land question. 

Over 20,000 landless farm workers 
and small farmers marched in Manila 
on Oct. 21, demanding that land reform 
measures be implemented- immediately 
as a start to ending the crisis of unem- 
ployment and starvation in the country- 
side. 

The Aquino government has pro- 
jected a very mild land reform. On 
Negros Island, the main sugar grow- 
ing province, reform has been met 
with open hostility by the large lan- 


downers. Despite the present stagna- 
tion of the sugar industry, they 
amassed great wealth under Marcos. 

The proposed land reform calls for 
the government to acquire up to 40% of 
large landholdings. The landless sugar 
workers and tenant farmers will then be 
eligible for 25% of the government-held 
land, i.e. -10% of the total. The sugar 
growers are resisting, even though their 
remaining 60% -is forecast as enough to 
meet present and future sugar demand. 

. A group of landowners formed the 
Foundation for Peace and Democracy,, 
composed of right-wing pro-Marcos ele- 
ments, to carry on an intimidation cam- 
paign against land reform and “Commu- 
nism”. The Defense Minister, Juan 
Ponce Enrile, was their featured speak- 
er at a rally last month. 

Hungary, 1956-1986 

A group of 122 East European dissi- 
dents from Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany issued an un- 
precedented joint statement on Oct. 18 
to mark the 30th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution. Their proclama- 
tion (as published in the NY Times) 
read in part: 

"On the 23rd of October 1956, work- 
ers, students and soldiers stormed the 
radio building in Budapest because 


.they were fed up with the official lies 
arid wished the truth and to voice their 
demands. ..They destroyed Stalin’s stat- 
ue and the credibility of the regime... 

“ The Hungarian revolution as well 
as the uprising in East Berlin, the 
Prague Spring and the social move- 
ment of the free trade union Solidarity 
in Poland were suppressed either by 
Soviet intervention or domestic military 
violence. ..Over the last 30 years life, has 
become easier for many. Some people 
speak up without being thrown into 
jail, but the basic demands of the revo- 
lutionaries have not been realized... 

"We declare our joint determination 
to struggle for political democracy in 
our .countries, pluralism based on the 
principles of self-government, peaceful 
reunification of divided Europe and its 
democratic integration, as. well as the 
rights of all minorities...” 

The signers, nearly half . Hungarians, 
included Charter 77 and Solidarity 
members, anti-war activists, writers, sci- 
entists, journalists and others who are 
remembering the 1956 Hungarian revo- 
lution as “our common heritage and in- 
spiration.” 

Samora Machel, 
African Revolutionary, p. 8 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private property form as in the U.S., 
or its state property form as in Russia or China. We 
stand for the development of a new human society 
based on the principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreat- 
ed for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of re- 
volt from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black prod- 
uction worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, Became editor of 
• the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman, of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of. 
the Committees, is the author of Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell out the philosophic ground of 
Marx’s Humanism internationally as American Civili- 
zation on . Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Afri- 
ca. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx’s Marxism. At a time when a nuclear-armed 
world threatens the extinction of civilization itself it be- 
comes imperative not only to Teject what is, but to re- 
veal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 


present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which 
signalled a new movement from practice which was it- 
self a form of theory. We organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather than any elitist 
party “to lead.” The world development of a half-centu- 
ry of Mandst-Humanism is recorded in the documents 
on microfilm and open to all under the title. The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these freedom 
struggles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitution 
of News and Letters Committees. 




! Killing goose 
that lays 
golden eggs 

by John Marcotte 

The shocker about GM’s November announcement 
that it will shut down 11 auto plants and lay off 29,000 
more workers, is not that business is bad — it’s that bus- 
iness is good'. This shut-down is touted by GM as only 
! the “first phase” of its modernization drive. It is the re- 
sult of $10 billion already invested in plant modemiza- 
! tions since the late ’70s. And lots of that capital was 
forced out of the workers’ sweat through concessions 
contracts. 

j In fact, this layoff is the beginning of GM’s plan to 
permanently get rid of some 120,000 workers over the 
next few years. It’s just like GM did at Fremont in Cal- 
ifornia — they shut down a plant in 1982 that had 4,000 
workers making 200,000 cars a year, and reopened as 
“NUMMI” in 1984 with 2,200 workers making 220,000 
Novas and Corollas a year. 



From the civil war in South Africa: 


a revolutionary thinker speaks out 



Ten years ago Soweto, South Africa exploded in open rebellion. 


ROBOTS AND OUTSOURCING 

The “miracle” here is accomplished by 1) robots and 
(continued on page 5) 


by Jongilizwe 

Editor’s note: So important is the rare opportunity we 
had recently to discuss the present ongoing revolutionary 
struggle in South Africa with a leading activist f thinker of 


the Black Consciousness Movement, especially as the move- 
ment has had to unfold under the counter-revolutionary 
whip of the current six month long state of emergency, that 
we have turned over the lead article to this South African 


Reagans Imperial Pudency 

The shocking liaison of U.S.-lran 
and the need for a biweekly N&L 


Editorial statement 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, 
News and Letters Committees 

The timing of Reagan’s shocking U.S.-lran liaison, 
which has been kept secret from the American people, 
from the U.S, Congress, from his own Cabinet and from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and which violated U.S. law 
governing clandestine operations — a law signed by 
Reagan himself Jan. 17, 1985 — cannot possibly be 
glossed over by the present hullabaloo about the need 
to re-shuffle the Cabinet. 

The only word of truth that issued from Reagan at 
the news conference (November 19) when he supposed- 
ly finally revealed all — and let us not forget that he 
had to make the belated announcement of this super- 
secretive affair after Khomeini’s Iran and Assad’s Syria 
saw that it was made public through the Syrian-spon- 
sored Lebanese newspaper, Ash-Shira’a* — the only 
word of truth from Reagan, we repeat, was: “This was 
my decision, and mine alone.” 

What Reagan failed to say was why it was his deci- 
sion and his alone. It was not to let his advisers off the 
hook. Nor was the decision taken only 18 months ago, 

; as he insisted. No, what has characterized his Presi- 
dency since the beginning in 1981, what got him the 
Christian fundamentalist and other reactionary support 
for the presidency, was his counter-revolutionary aim to 
turn the clock back in the U.S. as well as abroad, Iran 
included. He expressed himself in no uncertain terms 
that what characterized the whole world was its divi- 
sion into two, and two only — the U.S., which he calls 
“the West,” and Russia, that "evil empire.” 

REAGAN THE RETROGRESSIONIST 

That ideology of seeing a Russian, a “Communist,” 
under every bed has been the most corrosive element of 
Reagan’s retrogressionism, more corrosive than Kho- 
meini’s designation of the U.S. as the “Great Satan.” 
Clearly, the U.S. being designated as the “Great Satan” 
didn’t stop Reagan from engaging in clandestine 
schemes with Khomeini-ites, whom he christened “mod- 
erates,” and sending Iran arms. Whether that was done 
to “free the hostages,” as he claimed at first, or for 
“stopping terrorism” or for “strategic reasons,” based 
on the geopolitics of the Persian Gulf region, the truth 
is that Reagan’s aims exceeded even what the U.S. did 
in arming the Shah as the “U.S. policeman” in the ofl- 

! rich Persian Gulf. 

i 

j Back then there was no Iran-Iraq War, and there was 

I * Ash-Shira’a Nov. 3, 1986. An English translation appeared in Iran 

[ Times on Nov. 14, 1986. 


no Reagan tilting toward Iraq, much less deluding him- 
self that he could stop the Iran-Iraq War by sending 
substantial arms shipments of the most sophisticated 
weapons to Iran, the same kind of weapons with which 
the U.S. had armed the Shah. 

What was driving Reagan into the embraces of the 
merchants of death and the total disregard of West Eu- 
ropean allies? What deluded him to believe that he had 
just discovered “moderates” in Iran? The answer lies 
in Reagan’s aim of gaining nuclear superiority over 
Russia. That is the driving force both of the U.S.- 
lran liaison and the push for Star Wars. Not even 
the fact that the very survival of civilization is threat- 
ened by this uncontrolled rush to the global nuclear 
arms race has stopped him. (For that matter, Russia is 
trying to do the same.) 

Nothing can stop these rulers except masses in mo- 
tion with freedom as their aim. Reagan’s aim is to so 
pave the way for single world mastery by the U.S. in 
his final two years of office that his machine would go 
on in the direction he has set no matter who is Presi- 
dent. 

REAGAN MUST BE STOPPED: 

THE NEED FOR A BIWEEKLY N&L 

Reagan must be stopped long before his two years 
have run their course. And the best way of stopping 
him is to tell the truth. The truth is a great deal more 
than the disclosure of the facts of this latest dismal af- 
fair. It is frilly the truth only when it is inseparable 
from the continued struggle for freedom. 

The U.S. in its birth did struggle for truth insepara- 
ble from freedom. And that struggle began with words, 
common words, of people talking to each other, writing 
to each other, and organizing Committees of Corre- 
spondence about this purpose — freedom. By July 4, 
1776, those "nuisances” of the Committees of Corre- 
spondence turned out to be, as the eminent American 
historian Charles A. Beard put it, “the engines of revo- 
lution.” 

Intellectuals who do not relate themselves to a revo- 
lutionary movement consider letter-writing, at best, to 
be “raw material,” a sort of unspoken conversation. The 
worker, on the other hand, considers his or her letters 
sent to a newspaper the oft-spoken conversation that 
has been written down to be heard. That is why News 
& Letters devotes so big a part of its space to “Read- 
ers’ Views,” whether actually sent in as letters, or as 
heard in conversations with our readers. Indeed, a good 
many of our articles come from the same kind of dis- 
cussions, in the words of those active in the freedom 
(continued on page lO) 


revolutionary speaking for himself. 

The state of emergency in South Africa has affected 
all organizations. No one can meet. Some 10,000 activ- 
ists are in jail, over 70% are youth. The security forces 
use equipment supplied by U.S. firms like Motorola to 
film people when they enter meetings and to keep sur- 
veillance on political activists. '? 

That equipment is indispensable to the security 
forces. And yet, I haven’t heard any companies ac- 
knowledge that they supply such equipment to the 
South African regime. If the media write about such 
things in South Africa, they risk infringing on defense 
and police acts. So they don’t bother about it. There- 
fore, in the West it doesn’t exist — but it’s happening. 

The Soweto Town Council is under armed 
guard, while other town councils have collapsed. 
All control has been taken by the government’s 
Regional Services Councils; this has become a 
point of agitation. In the rent strike people say, 
"we cannot continue to subsidize our own oppres- 
sion.” 

That is why Botha is replacing town councils with 
Regional Services Councils, headed by Afrikaners and 
determined by the whites in Parliament. For the past 
two years, the Army has run the Joint Services Council, 
made up of the police and security forces. That was 
only exposed in September, showing the militarist na- 
ture of the Constitution. In it, Botha’s Security Council 
is the supreme ruling body. 

To the outside world, it is not apparent how the pres- 
ent regime engages in annihilating people. When people 
are removed to barren areas and left there, the govern- 
ment is condemning them to die. When two million peo- 
ple are starving, when there are six million unemployed 
Black adults in a population of thirty million Blacks, 
those facts speak for themselves. 

Over the last two years, well over 2,000 people have 
been killed, those largely children. And what does the 
West do? Sit back and pontificate about how action is 
impossible against the South African regime. 

IN THE MAELSTROM OF ACTIVITY 

However, the real need to look at and constantly * 
evaluate all actions in terms of a theoretical structure 
and developing a theory of ongoing practice and strug- 
gle is very difficult to engage in. This is because every 
moment there is some new campaign, action, or struggle 
that people are involved in, and from which you can di- 
vorce yourself only at the expense of an actual feel for 
what is happening on the ground. 

Over the last couple of years, the pace has been 
so great— almost a spontaneous eruption in differ- 
ent places — that people have not really had the 
opportunity to sit back for little periods of time 
and begin to actively assess the situation. We have 
been trying to do that, but it has been extremely 
difficult because of all the constraints and pres- 
sures. Being in the maelstrom of activity, the 
question of the relationship of theory to praxis has 
been difficult to look at. 

For instance, we see that the dangers that we faced 
in the early ’70s of liberalism, ethnicity and tribalism 
(continued on page 9) 
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j Myriad Global Crises’ 

’ 80 s spark women’s 

by Terry Moon 

The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nu- 
clear World since World War II, by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya (News & Letters, 1986, $2. See ad, p. 10.) 

In 1986 we are in the midst of revelations about 
Reagan’s secret arms and monetary aid to Iran. And 
while all act as if this aid is about freeing hostages, the 
truth is, as Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in the July 1980 
Draft Perspectives Thesis, “Tomorrow is Now”: “Every- 
thing in the world changed with the Iranian Revolu- 
tion.” What motivates Reagan is not concern for hos- 
tages but that ever since that revolution, Russia has 
been trying to get a foothold in the Middle East. That 
is what Reagan is determined to stop. 

It was women who tried to open the second chapter 
of the Iranian Revolution when, on March 8, 1979— In- 
ternational Women’s Day — they marched thousands 
strong in the streets of Tehran chanting, “At the dawn 
of freedom we have no freedom!” They were the first to 
recognize and act against the counter-revolution of 
Khomeini’s Iran. 

It is this relationship between revolution and 
counter-revolution — whether that is women demand- 
ing their freedom against the counter-revolution of a 
Khomeini or youth in South Africa figh tin g against 
deadly apartheid — that runs throughout the pages of 
this pamphlet by Raya Dunayevskaya, The Myriad 
Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear World 
since World War /J(MGC). 

Two essays make up this pamphlet. The “Introduc- 
tion/Overview — Marxist- Humanism: A Half-Century of 
World Developments,” is the introduction to the latest 
addition to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, the 
Archives of Marxist- Humanism. The second essay is 
“Retrospective/Perspective: Thirty Years of News & 
Letters” with three parts which take us from the 1950s 
through the 1980s. 

WOMEN AS THINKERS 

While MGC sometimes goes as far back as the 1930s, 
whstrfe obvious from the very first words in the “Note 
from the Author” is that this pamphlet is about “the 
changed world of today.” It is the opposites of “great 
new uprisings” in South Africa, South Korea, Haiti and 
the Philippines and the coynter-revolution spearheaded 
by Ronald Reagan aacKrns imperialist adventures in 
Libya, which “demanded a retrospective-perspective of 
the history of News & Letters and a 1980s view of the 
Mandst-Humanist Archives.” 

MGC shows how the concept of women as thinkers as 
well as activists was presented in N&L from the begin- 
ning, before Women’s Liberation was a category. Thus 
the very first issue of the paper in 1955 carried a pic- 
ture and story about Njeri, the Kenyan woman who 
founded the first independent women’s movement in 
East Africa. Further, “It was not alone that a Black 
woman, Ethel Dunbar, authored a column she called 
‘We Are Somebody,’ but that N&L had no less than two 
other women columnists — Jerry Kegg on the Labor 
page and Angela Terrano who was also a worker, writ- 
ing a column called “Working for Independence,’ first on 
(he .Youth page and later on the Labor page.” 

But in addition to these categories, philosophy was 
also crucial to News & Letters. In Part 3 of the “Retro- 
spective/Perspective” essay, Dunayevskaya refers to the 
June 1980 article by Olga Domanski, “Women’s Libera- 
tion in Search of a Theory: The Summary of a Dec- 
ade,” In this essay Domanski showed the diversity, 
strength, and international character of today’s women’s 
movement. She followed that, however, with a sharp 
critique of Sheila Rowbotham, Gerda Lemer, and Si- 
mone De Beauvoir as the most important examples of 
feminist thinkers who are serious about theory but only 
if it is opposed to what they perceive as Marxism. 

Even — or especially — when what is being discussed in 
this pamphlet is a question of theory or philosophy, 
even if it doesn’t mention women directly, it takes on 
meaning for the Women’s Liberation Movement because 
the focus of the pamphlet is on how to transform this 
oppressive reality. And the philosophy Dunayevskaya is 
articulating is Marx’s Marxism. 

SEARCHING FOR PHILOSOPHY 

The establishment of the Marxist- Humanist Archives 
in 1969 and, in the same year, Dunayevskaya’s drive to 
complete her 1973 work Philosophy and Revolution 
were, in part, meant to help distinguish Marx’s Marx- 
ism from all others, including Frederick Engels. 

While a majority in the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment continue to conduct business as usual and, as 
Domanski has shown, evade philosophy even in the 
face of the dead end the movement has encountered 
in the 1980s, there is new evidence of a searching for 
philosophy that is no longer satisfied with the old 
anti-Marxist answers. 

That could be seen in the review by Adrienne Rich of 
Dunayevskaya’s work in Women’s Review of Books, 
entitled “Living the Revolution.” (Excerpted in N&L, 
Oct. 1986). Rich, a long-time Women’s Liberationist ac- 
tivist and .poet, says that in the 1960s, “a term like 
‘Marxist-Humanism’ would.. .have sounded like a funeral 
knell.” For her to conclude in 1986 that “...we can’t leap 
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philosophy 


forward from Marx without understanding where he left 
off, and what he left to us,” reveals that hunger for 
philosophy that is new about the 1980s. 

What I think is attracting Adrienne Rich and others 
to Marxist-Humanism today is the genuine Marxism 
that Dunayevskaya has been recreating for over 50 
years. The Left has used so-called Marxism against the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and, to use Rich’s 
words, “rendered women invisible...” What The Myriad 
Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear World 
since World War 11 shows is the development of a 
philosophy that does not marginalize women or any 
force for freedom — including the force of ideas. Dunay- 
evskaya’s critique of "established Marxists” or post 
Marx-Marxists is neither a generalization nor left only 
at critique. Rather it brings to life what is specifically 
Marx’s Marxism, not Engels’, not Lenin’s, not Trotsky’s 
not Mao’s, but Marx’s Marxism, which he called a new 
humanism, concretized for our age. 

LA Take Back the Night 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Several hundred people, wom- 
en and men, walked through the streets of South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles on Saturday evening Oct. 25, in a 
“Take Back the Night” march, focused as a protest 
against a serial killer, the “South Side Slayer,” who has 
murdered 18 women, most of them Black. 

Despite the serial evidence of the crimes — the 
same focus population (Black women on the streets 
at night, some of them prostitutes), a 40-mile radius 
of operation, and the same manner of killing each 
time— the Los Angeles Police Department didn’t an- 
nounce the existence of a serial killer until after 11 
women were dead, in Sept. 1985. It was only under 
the pressure of a community group, the Black Coali- 
tion Fighting Back Serial Murders, that serious me- 
dia or police attention was finally paid to the crimes. 

The theme of the rally following the march, as well 
as a conference earlier in the day, broadened to include 
both the many manifestations of violence women face, 
and forms of protest and organizing women are involved 
in. Especially moving was the testimony of Carmen 
Lima, on the harassment and abuse practiced by immi- 
gration officials. (See article, page 5.) 

The impact of the voices and testimony was powerful. 
The crowd at the rally greeted with warmth, mourning, 
and angry tears the mothers and sisters — and children — 
of several of the Black women killed by tjie South Side 
Slayer. Their loved ones had been labeled by police and 
media as “prostitutes,” as if that meant they deserved 
their fate. 

— Michelle Landau 

Women and development 

Women and the Environmental Crisis: Forum 85, 
publication of the Environment Liaison Centre, P.O. Box 
72461, Nairobi, Kenya 


The publication of the Nairobi Forum 85 papers, enti- 
tled Women and the Environmental Crisis goes much 
beyond demonstrating the degenerative impact of eco- 
nomic development, state or privately sponsored, on the 
environment. The papers show both the central role of 
women throughout centuries in maintaining the delicate 
balance of nature while using its resources, as well as 
women’s grassroots resistance to the total destruction of 
the environment, particularly in Africa and Asia. It is a 
movement which confronts not only governments and 
corporations, but also “pits wives against husbands and 
mothers against sons.” 

Vandana Shiva from India speaks of how the “Green 
Revolution” — land machinery, hybrid seeds, chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides — is destroying the environment 
and bringing famine to the state of Rajistan in North- 
east India. Where the traditional villages used to be 
self-sufficient, now, forced to produce a single crop, they 
are both unable to sell their crop and to maintain them- 
selves. 

In Zimbabwe, Sithembiso Nyoni speaks of the direct 
impact of pesticides, fertilizers and hybrid seeds on her 
village. Women have to spend long hours fetching water 
because local wells have been poisoned by pesticides 
and fertilizers. Where before women knew how to inter- 
crop so that during drought some plants would survive, 
today experts tell them the practice is “primitive”! 

And when women stand up as Nyoni did to chal- 
lenge the experts they are ridiculed for "wanting to 
take women back to the 18th century.” Nyoni writes: 
"If I was one of those African Third World rulers...! 


would go back to my people and strengthen them 
first... But our rulers today, our ministers of agricul- 
ture, are busy interlinking with the multinationals, 
with international markets, and forgetting that we 
are the basis of their power... While we are starving 
they have power to ask for more and more aid over 
our poverty!” 

This is a beautiful collection that needs to be read by 
all those who for too long have been reading about the 
“development of underdevelopment” and the crisis of 
hunger in Africa, Asia and Latin America. — Neda Azad 
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This month marks the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, formed by garment workers in 1914 as 
one of the first industrial unions in that industry. 
In 197# the union merged with the Textile Work- 
ers Union to form the ACTWU. This past year has] 
seen successful new organizing drives in North 
Carolina. The ACTWU won a year-long struggle to 
unionize over 800 workers at five Bates Nitewear 
plants there, and workers at Armitage Shanks Co.' 
voted 2 to 1 for union representation, even though 
the company had called in professional union- 
busters. 

* * mih : V iji jV;. . ■■*... 

A written language used exclusively by women for 
centimes in Hunan Province, China, was recently made 
public by professor Gong Zhebing of the South China 
Institute for Minorities, with the help of two 80-year-old 
women who had been part of a family of “sworn sis- 
ters.” Women formed sisterhoods and wrote letters, po- 
etry, songs, and historical narratives. A woman’s writ- 
ings were burned upon her death. 

Information from off our backs 

♦ *.* 

Striking nurses at the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Chicago won a victory in their fight for union represen- 
tation when the National Labor Relations Board Ruled 
on Oct. 20 that the VNA was not exempt from NLRB 
supervision and must bargain with its employees if they 
chose to join a union. On Oct. 29, ballots were counted j 
and the nurses had voted almost 2 to 1 to join Local 73 
of the Service Employees International Union. 

* * * 

Nearly 800 workers, mostly Black women, voted Oct. 
10 to join Local 1529 of the United Food and Commer- 
cial Workers’ Union at the Delta Pride catfish process- 
ing plant in Indianola, Miss. Their ten-month organizing 
drive was against dangerous work conditions and a wage 
rate of $3.85 per hour. They received strong community 
support. Said one: “We are telling the world that we are 
claiming our human rights.” 

Limits on women workers? 

Philadelphia, Penn. — Soon after I moved from 
machine helper to operator, some women co-workers be- 
gan saying that I shouldn’t lift boxes, shouldn’t move 
material, shouldn’t use the hoist, all part of the opera- 
tor’s job. Instead, I should let my helper, who is a man, 
do it. When I thought back, I realized that when I was 
a helper, those same women used to accuse my opera- 
tor, who is a man, of making me do too much. No mat- 
ter what my job, I should do less and the men more. 

I developed the attitude that I would always do as 
much as I could for myself when I worked at a meat- 
packing plant where I was in charge of checking scales 
on the production lines. If a scale malfunctioned, they, 
could never find a man to move the scale, so I would 
end up tagging up everything and staying overtime to 
separate the good weights from the bad. The best solu- 
tion was to move the scale myself. 

I am not big nor particularly strong and sometimes I 
do ask for help, although I don’t like to. The men are 
usually pretty good about it, but there is always the po- 
tential for a put-down. Because it is a man helping a 
woman, the situation is so different from a younger 
worker helping an older worker, a taller person helping 
a shorter one, or a woman helping another woman. 

When women began operating machines in this de- 
partment, the men refused to train them or to help 
them. They watched and laughed as the women made 
mistakes. The company hoped the women would quit, 
and some did, but some stuck it out. Today the compa- 
ny hires only men for the machines, but it can’t stop 
women who are already in the department from bidding 
on, and getting posted machine jobs. 

What I feel so strongly is that both women and men 
have such a wide range of capacities that any generali- 
zation about what women can do — wherever it comes 
from, the company or your co-workers — is unfair. I want 
a society whpre each person is appreciated for what 
they can do, not put down for what they can’t, and 
where each of us is encouraged to develop all of our po-' 
tential. — Woman worker! 
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by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

i In mid-November, General Motors Corporation inten- 
3 sified the fight of the capitalists against the world work- 
s' ing class in two ways: 

In South Africa, it called in riot police to end a sev- 
en-day sit-in by workers at a Port Elizabeth GM plant. 
\ The workers demanded that they be granted the pen- 
sion benefits due them, and compensation for job secu- 
rity and seniority rights they would lose when GM 
transferred title of the plant to its South African man- 
agers. GM responded by sending in troops, and firing 
567 workers. 

29,000 JOBS ELIMINATED 

In the U.S., GM announced plans to close 11 auto 
plants between 1987-89, eliminating 29,000 jobs. And 
that’s not the full extent of the GM layoffs: a worker at 
the Oklahoma GM plant told me that 300 workers have 
been laid off there and that “they are planning to lay 
off the whole second shift— another Christmas present 
from good old GM.” ' 

Auto workers, with a "strong” union, the UAW, 
are supposed to be "provided for,” but just like the 
workers in South Africa have to fight for their 
rights, so GM workers here are not guaranteed to 
get the benefits that we fought so hard for. 

When my plant, GM South Gate, was closed down in 
1982, every worker with 10 years seniority was supposed 
to receive “sub” benefits — 95 percent of his or her wag- 
es, until he or she found a job, for a period of up to one 
year. But we only got sub benefits for eight months be- 
| fore we were told they had “run-out”— and that was 
• with 5,000 workers laid off. What will happen to the sub 
fund with 29,000 workers laid off? 

RETIREMENT ENDANGERED 

■■ vWvi'W . .arrr' 

Another contract provision we fought for was “55 and 
out”: that laid-off GM workers with 10 years seniority 
and no new job could receive retirement benefits at age 
55. But these rights are not secure. At the last meeting 
of UAW retirees, the international union rep finally ad- 
mitted that our retirement benefits are up for negotia- 
tion with each new GM contract. 

That GM contract will be negotiated next year, and 

When our plant closes 

Editor’s note: One of the GM plants to be closed in the 
upcoming massive lay-offs is Detroit’s Clark Avenue plant. 
The following is what one of the workers there told N&L. 

Detroit, Mich. — When they stopped the assembly 
line to announce that our plant would close, it was so 
quiet! You could just feel the emotion — a lot of the old- 
er workers had tears in their eyes. When I hired in 18 
months ago I was told there was an agreement to keep 
the plant open until 1989. A lot of people are upset 
with the union about this. Our union president wasn’t 
even there that day; he was in St. Louis. A couple days 
later somebody placed a classified ad in the Detroit 
Free Press: “Looking for Local 22 President M.L. 
Douglas. No reward.” 

I feel sorry for the older people, with 10, 15 and even 
20 years’ seniority^ They could have transferred to the 
new Pdletown plant when it opened a couple of years 
ago. But they #6vflil have had to go back on the line, 
which runs at 60 cars an hour. 

We can transfer with the car to a more modem plant 
in Arlington, Texas. But the high-seniority people who 
could get those jobs have homes and famillies here. I 
feel sorry for the young people, too. There are some 
pregnant women worried about their benefits, because 
we think the plant will close before June. 

At the Fleetwood plant when they made the an- 
nouncement, I heard five cars were set on fire. Before, 
people used to; joke about the plant closing down and 
say “no way, we won’t let it close.” Now, people seem 
to feel that there’s nothing to be done. But as the actu- 
al time for closing gets closer, I wonder what kinds of 
things people will do. — Young woman worker 
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GM will try to use these 11 plant closings to scare 
workers into more concessions. One plant not sched- 
uled for closing yet is the Van Nuys plant here in 
southern California, where the workers voted in the 
so-called "team concept” of work rules that gives 
workers a meaningless voice and pressures each 
worker to police other workers. Instead of closing 
the Van Nuys plant, GM is closing the plant in Nor- 
wood, Ohio, that also makes the Camaros and Fire- 
birds. 

The Los Angeles Times ran a picture of a Van Nuys 
worker with a big grin on his face, happy that GM de- 
cided to keep his plant open. Another article in the pa- 
per hinted that absenteeism was higher at Norwood 
than at Van Nuys, and that workers at Van Nuys 


Johannesburg, S. Africa — When the state of 
emergency was declared, many of the officials of our un- 
ion, the Commercial Catering and Allied Workers Union 
of South Africa (CCAWUSA), were detained. We went 
on strike. Thousands and thousands of shop workers 
came out. We did not plan it. Over 200 stores went on 
strike. We were mad at this government. 

Everyone in our Johannesburg office who was not 
detained had to go underground. It was the same in 
Pretoria. In some other areas our offices have been 
closed completely. It is a very serious situation, 

We had to do something. We negotiated with our 
bosses during the strikes and demanded time off to run 
the union. About ten companies agreed to give two shop 
stewards two weeks off to work at the union office. The 
bosses paid us for one week and the union for the oth- 
er. After the two weeks had expired, some of us got per- 
mission to carry on. Others joined us later. 

We divided ourselves into three sections: organizing, 
cases, and administration. There are about 20 of us in 
all, although some are in Pretoria and Witbank. 

We have learned a lot. In administration, for example, 
we have discovered that the bosses are not paying us 
the subs for all our members. We have got our records 
in order and are starting to catch up with arrears subs 
through the fault of the bosses. 

In organizing, we are handling what we call the begin- 
ners meeting, where we explain to workers what CCA- 
WUSA is, how it functions, and about workers control. 

Kaiser on strike! 

Oakland, Cal. — On Oct. 25, over 9,000 workers 
belonging to Local 250 of the Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (AFL-CIO) walked off the job. It is a 
fight between the hospital employees and Kaiser Per- 
manente Foundation, the world’s largest private health 
maintenance organization (HMO).. 

HMOs are thought to be the best form of “social 
medicine” that can be offered by capitalist America. 
Henry J. Kaiser founded the HMO in 1933 to cut the 
production cost due to sick employees. Kaiser claims 
that a two-tier wage structure would make the pay 
scale more in line with other hospitals. But Kaiser fail's 
to mention that the high workload of Kaiser workers is 
out of step with other hospitals as well. Dr. Janet Cahill 
of Glasboro College revealed, in a stress and workload 
study, that “Kaiser employees are handling drastically 
increased workloads, and as a result are experiencing 
health-threatening levels of stress, fatigue and burn- 
out...” . 

The chief negotiator for Kaiser commented that 
"employees are only incidental to patient care.” The 
only viable way Kaiser can attract and maintain 
members is by improving patient care, not by 
squeezing overworked employees and investing in a 
multi-million dollar advertising campaign. This strike 
is not merely a Local 250 strike. This is a major fight 
between health care workers versus the capitalists 
who profit from the sick. Nurses, housekeepers, 
clerks, engineers, and technicians are all joining 
hands in this. . 

We also have a tremendous amount of support from 
patients, other labor organizations, and the public in 
general. The rally and “March on Kaiser” held on Nov. 
13 were a tremendous success, with over 4,500 employ- 
ees attending, accompanied by many sympathetic 
groups. Our morale is strong. Kaiser hopes to weaken it 
by dragging its feet in negotiations. 

We in the rank and file are actively working on the 
picket lines to win our strike. Many of us are angered 
by the compromising nature of the leadership. They 
have not been taking an active role in mobilizing- the 
rank and file to crush Kaiser management’s strike- 
breaking tactics. The individual rank-and-file member is 
taking the initiative to do whatever is necessary to 
strengthen our unity and win without compromises. 
That’s the only way we will win what is just and benefi- 
cial, not only to Kaiser employees, but also to the 
health plan members. 

— -Kaiser striker 


worked harder and faster than those at Norwood. 

To me, these two articles show the kind of propagan- 
da GM is putting out, trying to pit GM workers against 
each other, and cover up the real reason for more plant 
closings — Automation, the machine replacing workers 
from their jobs. We can’t be fooled by this propaganda 
of the capitalists. We the working class must see our- 
selves as one class. Otherwise the company can pit us 
against each other, and we all lose. 

I think that American workers can learn, too, from 
what the workers in South Africa are doing, where their 
fight for their rights as workers is not separate from 
their fight against the whole system. They need a new 
human society and so do we. 

Workers’ control & the 
state of emergency 

It is better that we workers are the people to do this. 
Many new workers have joined us — even during the 
emergency. Growth in CCAWUSA is stronger than ever 
before. — -. 

In cases, we are dealing with everything, especially 
unfair dismissals. Most of our cases have been success- 
ful. We have seen that we can do all these things our- 
selves. This is not to say that we don’t need officials. 
We do. We need their experience and guidance. Where 
we have had the chance we have made full use of this. 

Our experience has helped us build stronger work- 
er control in CCAWUSA. To be able to control we 
need information. Yon can’t control something you 
know nothing about. Now that we know how every- 
thing works, we can control. We have been able to 
pass this on to the shop stewards council. So inform- 
ation is being spread. 

The emergency has disrupted us in many serious 
ways. But we have also learned a lot from it. And that 
is something we will never forget. 

— CCAWUSA member 

Same old business 

Detroit, Mich — The industrialists’ calls for com- 
petitiveness, increased productivity, and greater profits 
ring hollow. They are not new at all and pursue no real 
solutions. The highly paid corporate spokesmen are not 
being honest. They do not come out and say they are 
pursuing their goals as they always have; that the lay- 
offs, plant closings, relocations, and concessions will 
continue at the corporations’ whims. 

Technology at best is a mixed blessing. While it has 
made some jobs easier and created new jobs, it has 
eliminated countless others. Technology has not yet re- 
sulted in what it rationally can and should — a reduction 
of the workday with n© reduction in standard of living. 

There is lacking in the unions’ forms of countering 
corporate transgressions a way in which workers can 
rally to make technology and production benefit the 
majority — working people. Unions need to point out 
that increased productivity in factories often means 
shortened life spans for those who work in them, and 
that greater profits traditionally come at the expense of 
the mental and physical well-being of workers. 

— Joseph Blough, UAW member 

Hebrew Nat’ I still out 

New York, N.Y. — We are still out on the picket 
lines at Hebrew National. (See N&L, Oct. 1986). The 
company had got a three million dollar loan from the' 
city to keep jobs there. They took the money, moved 
anyway and left over 200 people out of work. 

Hebrew National will never get a crew like us again. 
Fifteen years ago, we still did everything by hand. We 
worked from 7 AM to 7 PM, six days a week, and the 
work was never done. They started to cut the hours 
when they brought in automation. Each machine would 
put six guys out of a job and leave the others three 
times as much work. 

Then it got to where we had four supervisors for 
every 13 guys. Forty guys walking around with their 
hands in their pockets drawing a big check. We workers 
taught them everything they know. There was a guy 
who didn’t even know what a balogna was. Next thing 
you know he’s assistant manager. Our supervisor even 
had to ask if there were different kinds of casings.’ 

Management treated you like a piece of dirt, a slave. 
They don’t know how to talk to you like a human 
being. There was Artie Spitzle, working for a Jewish 
firm, he called a worker a “wandering Jew”. They made 
him a foreman then. Or Joe Evroan, the butcher fore- 
man, who didn’t know a thing about the meat industry. 
He got at least 15 guys fired here. You couldn’t even 
open your mouth or whistle. We’ve had a better time 
on this picket line than 20 years inside. We’ve gotten to 
know each other. In there, there was never time to talk. 

— Strikers 


Direct from South Africa 

Freedom, Journal 
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PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
author of Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of Revolution: Reaching for the Future. 

Editor’s Note: Adrienne Rich’s review of Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s major writings appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1986 Women's Review of Books. Excerpts were 
reprinted in the November N&L. Raya Dunayevskaya 
asked us to share with our readers part of her response 
to Adrienne Rich’s review. 

Sept. 18, 1986 

Dear Adrienne Rich: 

Your review of my four major works created an ad- 
venturous journey for me. It was an adventure because 
it showed that not only does the uniqueness, the new- 
ness of today’s Women’s Liberation Movement no long- 
er stand in the way of its appreciation of Rosa Luxem- 
burg, the great revolutionary Marxist feminist, but it 
poses as well other critiques to today’s Marxism. 

The simultaneity of the appearance of Women’s Lib- 
eration — that had developed from an Idea whose time 
had come to a Movement — and the appearance of the 
transcription of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks led me 
to think (evidently wrongly) that the work I was rush- 
ing to completion — Philosophy and Revolution — with 
its final chapter tackling “new passions and new forces,” 
would result in a veritable union of radical feminism 
and Marxist- Humanism . 

Instead, as you so cogently expressed it in your re- 
view,".. .a term like ‘Marxist- Humanism’ would, in the 
late sixties and early seventies, have sounded like a fu- 
neral knell,” to the Women’s Liberation Movement at 
that time. 

F rom the reception (mostly the lack of it) of my 
works by so-called orthodox Marxists, on the one 
hand, and by radical feminists, on the other hand, I felt 
that both the radical feminists and the post-Marx 
Marxists lack a philosophy of revolution needed for to- 
tal revolution. It became clear to me that the Marxists 
were raised on Engelsian Marxism, not Marx’s Marx- 
ism, i.e., what Marx from the very start called “a new 
Humanism...” 

It seemed to me that not only was a critique of Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement needed, but it was also nec- 
essary to draw up a balance sheet about that missing 
link — philosophy — not only in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, but among even the great Marxist revolu- 
tionaries. 

Pardon me for smiling at the word “academic” in 
your description of Philosophy and Revolution as “the 
most academic.” What is true is that way back in 1950 
when I was active in the Miners’ General Strike and 
writing the dispatches also on the miners’ wives, I also 
dug deep into a study of Hegel’s works. Having never 
been part of academia, (I’m 76), I was not even aware 
that when, in 1953, I first broke through to a new con- 
cept of Hegel’s Absolutes,* I had broken with the whole 
Hegelian tradition which saw Hegel’s Absolutes as a hi- 
erarchical system. Instead, I saw in the Absolute, new 
beginnings, a movement from practice as well as from 
theory. 

T his is why Marx never let go of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic, which he saw as “the source of all dialectics.” 
Marx held Absolute Negativity — “the negation of the 
negation” — to be an active creativity that Feuerbachian 
materialism’s critique of Hegel’s idealism had not 
matched. Marx’s dialectical, historical materialism did 
not depart in its critique of Hegel though Marx had dis- 
covered a whole new continent of thought and revolu- 
tion, of class struggles, of the Man/ Woman relation- 
ship — in a word, “revolution in permanence.” 

It was only when the turbulent 1960s ended with De- 
, Gaulle .winning in Paris, 1968, without firing a shot, at 
the very height of that massive activity that had rele- 
gated theory to something that could supposedly be 
caught “en route,” that I finally felt compelled publicly 
to delve into that missing dimension of philosophy — the 
Hegelian dialectic that Marx had been rooted in. To 
tackle the dialectics of thought and revolution, was, I 
held, what all the new passions and new forces needed 
to have as their ground. I knew I was treading unchart- 
ed waters, not only among Women’s Liberationists, but 
among orthodox Marxists, but I did not expect the re- 
sponse to my findings would be such total silence. 

You have hit the nail on the head when you wrote: 
“If, indeed, Marx was moving in such a direction, we 
can’t leap forward from Marx without understanding 
where he left off and what he left to us.” That’s what I 
thought I was doing when I concretized the task as the 
need to work out the new signalled by the 1950s that I 
had designated a movement from practice that is itself 


•Over a decade after those Letters on the Absolute Idea were written, 
(see my Archives, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection at Wayne 
State University, pp. 2431-66 and pp. 5041-5109), as I began writing my 
draft chapters of Philosophy and Revolution, I found that Hegel 
scholars had left the three final syllogisms of Hegel’s Encyclopedia 
(paragraphs 575, 576, 577) fairly .untouched, without realizing that it was 
not Logic, but Nature that had been the mediation, the ground for the 
self-movement of the Idea, from Phenomenology, Science of Logic, 
Philosophy of Nature, Mind, Le. the whole Encyclopedia. 
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a form of theory. I involved myself in the recording of 
those new voices beginning with the miners on general 
strike, and their wives, in those activities against that 
machine, the “continuous miner,” which they called a 
“man killer.” With it they had posed the question: 
“What kind of labor should man do?...” 


P assions, I might add — and Marx was a great one to 
talk about “new forces and new passions” — were not 
restricted to what Audre Lorde calls the “erotic as pow- 
er.” Any struggle for new human relations required not 
only philosophy and revolution, but self-development, 
and that both the day of revolution and the day after. 
That nothing new, much less a totally new society, 
could be achieved coldbloodedly shows -that the creative 
urge demanded passion. This is what brought forth 
from Marx such new language as “time is space for hu- 
man development” — and that in an article on econom- 
ics. 

Towards the end of your review of my books, you 
place a whole new series of problems before me. You 
single out “the edges of struggle,” asking me to expand 
on the question of women’s liberation’s relationship to 
revolution, since sexuality — “neither sexual purity nor 
sexual liberation” — has established any relationship to 
revolution. What remains “still unclear (is) how, and by 
what historical forces heterosexuality has been socially 
constructed; the degree to which lesbian and gay libera- 
tion has been a revolutionary force; how actual sexual 
practice informs theory; the conditions under which sex 
is work, recreation, or in Audre Lorde’s phrase, ‘the 
erotic is power.’ 

My problem is: how can I answer the specificity of 
sexuality in the sense it is now used without seeming to 
slough it off if I reply: You are the one who must do it; 
workers work out their own emancipation and Blacks 
theirs, so must all other forces of revolution — youth, 
women, and women not just in general, but the very 


Movement. I pointed to Black women speaking for 
themselves in News & Letters not only as activists, but , 
as columnists such as Ethel Dunbar in “Way of the 
World” and the development of a “Woman as Reason” 
column. I had to respond that each revolutionary force 
does have to concretize the question for what it consid- 
ers, holds, as the proof that freedom is here and does 
relate to them. No one can do it for Other. 


I then embarked on collecting 35 years of my writing 
for Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution. Clearly, dialectics of revolution was still 
my preoccupation. This time, however, I wanted to sin- 
gle out women as the subject. The aim was to show 
how total the uprooting of the old must be, be it in 
work, or culture, or leisure, or self. And with it, how to- 
tal freedom must be, which was the meaning of Marx’s 
“revolution in permanence,” that is, to continue after 
the overthrow of the old, at which point the task be- 
comes most difficult, as it involves nothing short of 
such full self-development that the division between, 
mental and manual is finally abolished. 

The Introduction/Overview to that book, Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution, tried to 
spell out the dialectic of revolution... Where, in Part III 
of that book, I speak of “Sexism, Politics and Revolu- 
tion” in various parts of the world, I posed the question 
without answering it: “Is there an Organizational An- 
swer?” I deliberately didn’t answer it there because I 
feel very strongly that without that missing link — phil- 
osophy— rthere is no answer to the question of organiza- 
tion, which of course means relationship to revolution. 

This is exactly what I am in the process of working 
out in my book-to-be, Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy: the "Party” and Forms of Organization 1 
Born out of Spontaneity. As you saw from Part IV of 
my last book, I traced Marx’s New Humanism together 
with the Dialectics of Women’s Liberation in Primitive j 
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concrete question of lesbianism, or, for that matter, all 
of homosexuality. 

It is true that women revolutionaries in the 19th and 
early 20th century referred to sexuality (if they used 
the word at all), and meant by it only the discrimina- 
tion against women in labor and wages, never bringing 
the topic in to the “Party”, as if it had no relation to 
men in the movement. And it is true that by the mid- 
20th century, when we began posing the subject, we 
were still referring, not to specific practices, but using 
the word sex as if it encompassed homosexual as well as 
heterosexual, and thus leaving the impression that we 
actually narrowed sexism to conditions of labor, class 
struggle, or race, rather than different sex practices. 
What was true was that as revolutionaries we were al- 
ways putting the priority on the dialectics of revolution. 

I believe that where I have had the greatest experi- 
ence with a specific force of revolution demanding proof 
of the concreteness of freedom for itself is with the 
Black Dimension. I have been active there from literally 
the first moment I, a Ukrainian, landed on these shores, 
the first time I saw a Black man. I asked who was that. 
I took myself from the Jewish ghetto to the Black 
Ghetto in the 1920s. In the 1960s, on the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Emancipation Proclamation, we embarked 
on a short history of the whole Black Dimension in 
American history, American Civilization on Trial, 
which had as its subtitle, “Black Masses as Vanguard.” 
I was questioned by a Black woman in the late ‘60s 
about what the concept of freedom in Marxist- Human- 
ism means to Black women. ' 

Without feeling that I was evading her question, my 
answer stressed the fact that, far from Marxist-Human- 
ist philosophy limiting us in the fight for total freedom 
for all, it led me to the creation of the category, “Wom- 
an as Revolutionary Reason as well as Force,” and that 
before women’s liberation had moved from an Idea to a 


and Modem Societies. Here is how I phrased it in my 
new working papers: “Put briefly, Women’s Liberation 
is the first dialectic of revolution when it is relation, 
ship — when it comes out of — the new epoch itself, which 
we declared philosophically to be a movement from 
practice that is itself a form of theory, and absolutely 
inseparable from revolution. It is those three elements— 
the epoch, the philosophy, and a new force of revolu- 
tion — which we, and we alone, named when we saw 
Women’s Liberation not only as Force, but as Reason.” 

My point was that before Marx learned all those 
great things about the Iroquois that excited him so 
much as to create still “new moments” for him, he 
wrote the first draft of Capital (which the Marx-Engels 
Institute a belated century later called the Grundrisse), 
where he analyzed pre-capitalist society and became 
sufficiently enamored of those societies that he used a 
most Hegelian phrase to designate human develop- 
ment — “the absolute movement of becoming.” 

This discontinuity of epochs becomes creatively origi- 
nal rather than being just an “update” when it is deeply 
rooted in continuity. The new continent of thought and 
of revolution that Marx had discovered when he broke 
with capitalism, as well as with what he called “vulgar 
communism!,” and critiqued Hegelian dialectics, he 
called a “new Humanism.” That will remain the ground 
needed until there has been total uprooting of all forms 
of capitalism, state as well as private, including capital- 
ist-imperialism. That is first when the Self-Bringing 
Forth of Liberty brings the Self-Determination of the 
Idea to maturity and the dialectic is unchained. The 
Universal and the Individual become one, or, as Hegel 
put -it: “Individualism which lets nothing interfere with 
its Universalism, i.e. Freedom.” We cannot tell in ad- 
vance what a fully new human being is because we are 
not. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Voices of Poland’s 

Editor’s Note: The most visible sign of Solidarity in 
Poland is the widespread popularity of the under- 
ground press. Below are publications just smuggled in 
from Poland. These publications have been translated 
for News & Letters. There are varied, uncensored jour- 
nals in Poland, from the most prestigious Tygodnik 
Mazowsze (Mazowsze Weekly) to many independent shop 
papers and intellectual journals. 

Taxi protest 

On February 10, 72 Warsaw taxi drivers (10% of mu- 
nicipal taxi drivers) refiised to accept their paychecks as 
a protest against low wages. The same protest was re- 
peated on March 10. 

Taxi drivers do not have a regular salary. It depends 
on the fares collected above the norm which means 
they have to drive 160 kilometers a day. That is not 
possible in an 8-hour day. . . 

A raise in pay is only one of the drivers’ demands. In 
their leaflets, their publication “Voice of the Free Taxi 
Driver,” and in open letters to the management, the 
Party and their trade union, drivers are demanding a 
general meeting that would lead to an election of a self- 
governing body. They are demanding abolition of norms 
for radio dispatched work, a raise in the gasoline ration 
and the inclusion of their own representatives on the 
Advisory Commission, whose members were appointed 
by the director in 1982. . . 

Following the March protest the director (Toborow- 
icz) raised the regulation bonus by 1.5% which gives a 
1-2,000 zloty raise in a 12-hour day. At the same time 
he dissolved the Advisory Commission, whose origin 
(oh, irony!) he traced to underground Solidarity. He did 
not permit a general meeting of the drivers since, as he' 
stated, “they are not ready for self-government.” 

Fearing further protest actions, the director dis- 
missed — without giving any reasons — two long-time 
drivers whom he judged as leaders of the protest: 
Jan Wojciechowski and Marian Szelig (one of the or- 
ganizers of the strike in 1980). 

One of the letters to the director signed by the driv- 
ers (March 12) said: “...As old-time drivers we know 
ways to earn on the side, but speaking truthfully, man 
has a right to live honestly, to be paid honestly for his 
normal work and not be forced by the establishment to 
dishonesty. Live to scheme, or scheme to somehow live 
is not for us. Especially since we strongly remember Au- 
gust 1980, when our normal lives were OK. We all 
learned then that one can work honestly performing a 
service. And this is the other reason, besides the finan- 
cial concerns, why we are refusing our pay.” 

— Tygodnik Mazowsze, No. 168, April 24, 1986 

Russian workers’ rights 

The defense of workers’ rights in the Soviet Union 
never gained the momentum within the national or reli- 
gious movements, yet it does have its tradition... 

The Free Trade Union association of Working People 
(SMOT) was created in 1977 when, in the waiting room 
of the Bureau of Admissions, the authors of individual 
letters united in signing a joint petition to the authori- 
ties against violations of work laws. After a short time 
of collective, open activity the new trade union move- 
ment, independent of the Party and the government, 
was nipped in the bud. Its activists were still able to ex- 
press support for Solidarity (then being bom in Poland) 
before the gates of jails and prisons shut behind them. 

For many years now there has been no open- collec- 
tive activity in defense of worker’s rights. The only 
proof that the idea of real trade muons as the true de- 
fenders of workers still has advocates, is information 
about individual actions, like the case of the Moscow 
worker Oleg Alifanow. We quote £rom...01eg Alifanow’s 



letter to the Central Committee of the Communist Par- 
ty of the Soviet Union: 

“...I am 31 years old. I have worked, including 2 years 
in the military, for 14 years. I was a metal-worker, a 
welder, a cement worker, a stone-mason... I got a job as 
a welder in the ‘Lenin’s Collective’ auto factory. The 
boss asked me to stay after my shift, to fulfill the Plan, 
for 10 rubles. I stayed after hours 10 times. I expected 
to have an added 100- rubles to my paycheck of 140. I 
got 20. Co-workers explained to me that all new em- 
ployees are initiated this way... 

“A worker is really forcibly tied to the factory... One 
has to work in one factory 10-20 years to get an apart- 
ment... After getting an apartment the worker faces re- 
tirement; you can get a good pension only by staying in 
one place. 

“And thus you have to work all your life and be si- 
lent, not express your opinion, which could mean losing 
everything. You can’t ‘notice’ even open, brazen viola- 
tions of workers’ rights.” 

...After Alifanow submitted his “Letter...” for publica- 
tion by the samizdat press, he entered the French Em- 
bassy (July 1985) to avoid arrest. The following day he 
was persuaded to leave it by the diplomats. They es- 
corted him to the metro station where he was arrested 
and to this day his fate is unknown. 

It’s difficult to ascribe to these individual acts a real 
meaning — they are less than a drop in the ocean. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that new people are ready, even at 
the price of such great risk, to remind the world of the 
real situation of workers in the U.S.S.R., must arouse 
wonder and hope. — Jan Klincz 

Tygodnik Mazowsze N. 168, April 24, 1986 

| Fight for human dignity | 

Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from com- 
ments made by Carmen Lima , an activist on behalf of 
the rights of the undocumented workers in the U.S. She 
is currently facing deportation. She spoke at the “Take 
Back the Night” dktrch in Los Angeles on Oct. 25. 

I became active against the abuses of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) five years ago. 
Two years ago, I was interviewed by Bill Moyers for a 
TV special called “Whose America Is It?” Because of 
my comments there, Phil Donahue invited me to appear 
on his show in a debate with Howard Ezell, the Region- 
al Director of the INS. 

What I discussed in that debate (in a separate studio 
from Ezell, who threatened to have me arrested) was 
the rapes and violence against women and children 
committed by officers of the INS, including one of a 13- 
year-old Mexican boy who was being held in a deten- 
tion cell. An INS officer took that child out of his cell 
and sodomized him three nights in a row. The officer 
was not disciplined, and was still working at that time. 

Ezell was very uncomfortable when I exposed 
these abuses on national TV. He said he would inves- 
tigate — but what happened was harassment of my- 
self and my family. On the night of Sept. 2, five cars 
of police and immigration officials came to my house. 

I wasn’t home, but they pushed past my mother and 
into my home. The immigration officers didn’t identi- 
fy themselves; the police department officers told my 
mother I was wanted for a serious crime. 

They went all through the house, searching and toss- 
ing things around. They shone their flashlights in the 
faces of my sleeping children. 

When I went down to the INS office with my lawyer, 
they tried to trick and humiliate me, including taking 
me to a bathroom where I would have to go to the toi- 
let in front of the eyes of anyone who might come by. 
This is how they dead with the undocumented, as if we 
are not human beings, as if we have no human dignity. 
It is this I am determined to fight. 
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• Andropov’s Ascendency Reflects the Final State of the State-Capitalism’s Degeneracy, by Raya i 
Dunayevskaya, N&L. Nov. 1982. (#7411). . ! , : i* , 3 i , > , ; , . < ■> i 

> ''Mikhail Gorbachev, the New Jlussian Ruler.. .”-rt in the! Marxist- Humanist [Drafts Perspectives, 1985-86. f 

(#10342). " • • i 0 . :• f ’ [• ■ ••••■• .{ ! ( ‘ » j ’ > i V : j i * • r •• . $ < 

See literature ad page 7 to order Archives and Archives Guide < 


Documents on: State-Capitalism and the East European Revolts 

A Half-Century of Its World Development In the Marxist-Humanist Archives 

“To comprehend fully the Polish events. . .it is necessary to turn back to the first mass revolt 
ever within totalitarianism, that of East German workers. . .on June 17, 1953... Even so simple a 
slogan as ‘Bread and Freedom’ made clear a totally new refusal to separate a philosophy of 
freedom from revolution for freedom. Intellectuals have yet to grasp the full implications of the 
revolts, in fact and in thought, that are still springing from below.” (Philosophy & Revolution) 

• An Analysis of Russian Economy — 1941 study by Raya Dunayevskaya of the first three Five-year plans 
in Russia, (microfilm #69) Part n of this study includes “Labor and Society” — based on Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
Essays (#87). 


• Czechoslovakia: Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 
Slovakia, 1968, including a report by Ivan Svitak. (#3940) 


• Oct. 1968. Ah analysis of the events in Czecho- 


• Twenty-Five Years of East European Revolt and the re-creation of Marx’s Marxism, — by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, News & Letters, March, 1980. (#7409) 
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2) a sell-out contract doing away with job classifications 
and work rules, both to sweat more unpaid hours of la- 
bor out of those left working, and 3) outsourcing parts 
to get even more sweated labor. GM outsources 30 per- 
cent and wants to catch up to 55 percent at Ford and 
70 percent at Chrysler. 

GM’s shut-downs don’t show a business in trouble 
so much as the future business has planned for all 
labor. The day after GM’s layoffs were announced, 
NSC president Charles Sporck announced "his” lay- 
off of 500 workers saying, "Even though we have 
had steady profit improvement...it is not enough just 
to be profitable.” You now hear of executives get- 
ting tens of millions of dollars to quit or be fired. It 
is a fact that from 1982 to 1984, when employment 
was so high for workers, America’s top executives 
doubled their salaries. All the while they are killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs — labor. 

Hebrew National admits they were real profitable 
when they shut down in New York (see story, Oct. 
N&L and this issue, p. 3). My friend at Marriott Food 
Services at the airport has just been laid off along with 
most of those hired this year. Many can’t even get un- 
employment yet. And that was supposed to be such a 
steady job, at the airport. No one can tell me Mar- 
riott’s hurting, with their hotels all over the world. 

And a friend who works in a baked goods plant that’s 
owned by Armour-Dial tells me, “Management posts a 
notice by the time clock every time an Amour-Dial 
company shuts down or lays off at one of their plants 
anywhere in the country. Why? Workers here want to 
know, what are they trying to tell us? They’ve just add- 
ed a new line here, hired more workers, and are speed- 
ing us up all the time. Does management want to in- 
timidate us? Or get us ready for something bad next 
contract?” 

Isn’t the opposite to this future being planned for 
’us to be found in the thoughts of workers them- 
selves? Look at the Hebrew National strikers. They 
both show how management’s role had nothing to 
do with knowledge of the production process but 
only policing labor, and that the cold months spent 
running their own picket line, running it them- 
selves, were better than "20 years inside, because 
we got to know each other.” Isn’t the "free associa- 
tion” on the picket line, the strike’s own working 
existence, a hint of new human relations? 

My question is, do we have to wait till we’ve been 
forced out on the picket line, or shut down and left out 
in the cold, before we begin to form those kinds of as- 
sociations among rank-and-file workers, and start to do 
things for ourselves — including our own thinking? 

Won’t fly contra aid 

Anchorage, Alaska— On May 3, 1986, Ken Fran- 
cis, a flight engineer who worked for MarkAir, was fired 
for refusing to fly aid to the contras in Honduras. The 
flight went from Detroit to New Orleans to pick up car- 
go to be delivered in Aguacate, a contra base in Hondu- 
ras about 40 miles from the Nicaraguan border. Francis 
gave five days notice so that they could get another 
crewman in New Orleans, but he was fired anyway. 

MarkAir Pilots Association, a small union with about 
60 or 70 members and with close ties to the company, 
brought the matter to arbitration. There was a hearing 
in August and Thomas Levak, an arbitrator, issued his 
written decision upholding the company on Oct. 9th, 
just three days after the C-123 was shot down inside 
Nicaragua resulting in the deaths of three crew mem- 
bers and the capture of Eugene Hasenfus. 

Ken Francis has had 15 years experience flying, nine 
of them with MarkAir and its predecessor airlines. He 
didn’t know Aguacate by name because it was called 
“Las Frutas” in the jargon of the crew. Francis says: “I 
feel like I got a raw deal on the thing. The reason I 
didn’t go was because I felt it was unsafe. I still do.” 

MarkAir is an Anchorage-based passenger and 
cargo airline owned by Neil Bergt, a former pilot and 
an outspoken hawk, especially about Nicaragua. His 
company flew seven shipments of supplies to the 
contras in Aguacate on its L-100 Hercs for the State 
Department as part of the $27 million aid package 
authorized by Congress in September 1985. The $100 
million aid package to the contras may bring Bergt 
more business, because his good buddy, Alaska Sen- 
ator Frank Murkowski, allowed him a $6 million tax 
write-off in the new tax law because he flies mail in 
Alaska. 

When Bergt was questioned about firing Ken Francis, 
he couldn’t care less. “He refused to fly a flight. He got 
fired. As anybody gets fired. There’s nothing more 
worthless than a crew member that won’t fly. I mean, 
it’s like a car that won’t run.” 

Hopefully more pilots will begin to see their experi- 
ences in terms of the risks they take and the unsafe and 
dangerous conditions they face. At present Ken Francis 
s is liviiig in Oklahoma, looking for work. Letters of sup- 
port can be sent to him at: HC 64, Box 3, Spencer- 
ville, Okla. 74760. —Ruth S. 
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A WORLD IN CRISIS AND THE 

THE RACE TO HOLOCAUST 

The important point in Dunayevska- 
ya’s article on “Reagan and Gorbachev 
in Iceland” (Nov. (N&L) was not that 
Reagan was “trapped” but that neither 
of them will budge on Star Wars. They 
are both bargaining for time and superi- 
ority. Star Wars is the new stage of the 
arms race. It is very expensive and will 
have an impact on all race and class 
relations. Peace has to be seen as more 
than arms control. The new vision that 
has to be found lies in what Manrist- 
Humanism has revealed about the 
movement from practice. 

Black revolutionary 
Oakland, California 

* » * 

Just as Watergate was hardly a mere 
corruption scandal, as N&L pointed out 
at the time, but rather an outright 
move by Nixon toward a one-party 
state, American-style, so too is Reagan’s 
Iran arms deal more than what it seems 
to the bourgeois press, who are concen- 
trating on the subordinate aspect of 
who knew what when, etc. It all shows 
the seriousness of what Dunayevskya 
posed in the November N&L, that the 
collapse of the Iceland summit “actually 
opens up the race to the nuclear holo- 
caust, meticulously prepared for.” That 
struggle is taking place worldwide, from 
Iran to Central America to the Philip- 
pines. 

The revelation that White House op- 
erative Colonel North had secretly tak- 
en the secret $30 million from the Iran 
deal and given it to the Nicaraguan 
contras, shows the underlying drive of 
Reaganism: counter-revolution and con- 
frontation everywhere with the other 
contender for world domination, Russia. 

Sociologist 

Chicago 

* * * 

At a Teach-In on “Why Reykjavik 
Failed” at Columbia University, Nov. 7, 
Prof. Jonathan Sanders of the Harri- 
man Institute for Advanced Study of 
the Soviet Union, after noting the Rus- 
sian revolutionary date, began his 
speech by explaining why the summit 
didn’t really fail: “because the Soviets 
didn’t think it failed.” He claimed Reag- 
an’s “revolutionary vision” makes the 
Americans today the ones saying 
“nyet.” 

In the discussion I reminded the pan- 
el of two important events of recent 
history: the explosion of the Challenger, 
and the Chernobyl nuclear disaster, in- 
dicating a race to nuclear holocaust out 
of control of even the greatest “special- 
ists.” 

Activist 
New York City 

* * * 

The slogan of the demonstration to 
welcome the Peace Marchers here was 
“Jobs, Peace, Justice.” We sold a wide 
variety of literature and lots of people 
were anxious to discuss the issues, but 
the length of the event (five hours) mi- 
litated against much enthusiasm at the 
end. The speakers presented Reykjavik 
as a chance that Reagan missed, mak- 
ing him solely responsible for the failure 
of the summit. It appeared to me that 
like Reagan, they were taken in by Gor- 
bachev’s “trap.” 

Activist 

Manhattan 

* * * 

About 5,000 people marched in down- 
town Toronto Oct. 25 to “Make Ontario 
Nuclear Weapons Free!” The crowd in- 
cluded the Left (Old and New), Central 
America solidarity organizations, ethnic 
groups, labor delegations, as well as 
newer organizations such as “Nurses for 
Social Responsibility” and youth com- 
mittees of high school and junior high 
school-age young people. So much spon- 
taneity was evident that I would never 
have known the march culminated a 
week of peace events sponsored by the 
city: a group of artists sold “Dinosaurs 
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for Disarmament — Extinction Stinks” 
T-shirts, and one rally speaker played a 
tape of the horrible noise experienced' 
by Labrador Native Canadians during 
low-level test flights of NATO jet 
planes. 

The young people especially were 
glad to receive a copy of News & Let- 
ters, which I introduced as representing 
the “Other America.” 

Marcher 
0 Toronto 

POVERTY IN AMERICA- 
NORTH AND SOUTH 

“The deepening crisis of poverty in 
America” (Nov. N&L) reminded me of 
Steve Biko’s statement, “Thus in South 
Africa now it is very expensive to be 
poor.” The poor in America are unable 
to afford being poor. It costs more to be 
without the basic necessities of life. You 
thereby become even poorer — and 
homeless. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

I was in Nicaragua for ten days re- 
cently and what hit me was the poverty 
there. It is hard to get tortillas or eggs. 
So many resources have to go for the 
war against the contras — including the 
human resources, the youth. The buses 
in the countryside were filled with 
mothers and fathers going to visit their 
children in the military. One woman 
poured her heart out to me. She was 
not a Sandinista but told me, “No one 
wants the contras. We are tired of war 
and suffering and death.” 

Against Reagan’s wars 
Los Angeles 

• 

THE URGENT NEED FOR N&L 

Your Marxist-Humanist publication is 
very important to me, but it is very dif- 
ficult to pay from Argentina, both be- 
cause of the low value of our money 
against the dollar and because of our 
low salaries. Would a “donor sub” be 
possible? It is important to me because 
your publication gives a lot of space to 
international news, especially Latin 
American, and the political and social 
problems of working people. I teach a 
course on. Mass Media and always show 
your publication, as students want to 
know the opinion of the U.S. people 
and I want to show that it is not only 
what they see in the TV news. Your 
publication is important for the “other 
side of the story.” Thank you for your 
work. 

Sociologist 

Argentina 

* * * 

I like the way N&L stresses the im- 
portance of communications. The un- 
ions in our strike communicate a lot 
but it is with each other, through the 
leadership and the media. There’s a 
problem communicating with those on 
the picket line. It is important for us to 
write. 

Kaiser striker 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Hegel said, “the morning reading of 
the newspaper is a kind of realistic 
morning prayer. One orients one’s atti- 
tude towards the world with respect to 
God or with respect to what the world 
is. The latter provides the same securi- 
ty as prayer, in that one knows where 
one stands.” 

But when I started reading my New 
York Times I felt only how I stood in 
relation to the owners of the world, un- 
represented. That’s why the decision to 
make News & Letters a biweekly is 
very important to me. 

New subscriber 
New York 

• _ ♦ ♦ ♦ , 

N&L BECOMES A BI-WEEKLY 
IN 1987 — 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

Send your stories and your financial 
contributions to N&L, 59 E. Van Bu- 
ren, #707, Chicago, IL 60605. 
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Readers’ Views 


PLIGHT OF THE UNIONS’ 

Two hundred production and mainte- 
nance workers, members of Teamsters 
Local 676, struck the Hoeganaes Corp. 
in Cinnaminson, N.J., on Nov. 1. When 
I took the November issue of N&L to 
the picket line, several of the men ac- 
cepted copies, but no one would talk 
about the issues in the strike. I wonder 
if they knew what the issues are? 

It seems that the more desperate the 
plight of the unions, the more desperate 
they are to control the thought and ac- 
tivity of their members. Isolating the 
strike and treating it as an “internal” 
matter between one corporation and 
“its” union is no way to build a move- 
ment. Workers need to break with these 
dying -unions and their moribund ideas. 

B.A. Lastelle 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

As GM closes down 11 plants in the 
U.S. and pulls out of South Africa on 
the pretext of bowing to the anti-apar- 
theid movement, 3,000 workers at two 
Port Elizabeth GM ear plants halted 
production and occupied the plants, de- 
manding representation on the board. 
GM responded by calling in the police 
and soldiers. They are no more pulling 
out of South Africa for “moral” reasons 
than they are pulling out of Detroit for 
“ecological” reasons. It brings into ques- 
tion not only where is the disinvest- 
ment movement going, but also where 
are the trade unions going? The UAW, 
particularly, is very vocal about sanc- 
tions against South. Africa; but just 
nods its head when 29,000 of their own 
members are laid off. 

Anti-apartheid activist 
New York 


LABOR- 
RURAL AND 
URBAN 

I was glad to see Terry Moon take up 
the subject of homework last issue... At 
the government hearings on changing 
the laws to permit homework, farming 
women from the Midwest testified 
about how they had contracted with 
companies to make clothing in then- 
own homes, and found themselves living 
a nightmare. First they had to buy ex- 
pensive industrial sewing machines, and 
then they found that even if they 
worked 18 hours a day (which they did) 
and had their husbands and children 
help them, they still made under $2 an 
hour. That is why they chose to speak 
out against any lie that homework Can 
be regulated and is some great thing. In 
these days of farm foreclosures and de- 
pression, the reality of rural women 
winds up having a lot in common with 
that of women in the inner city. 

Reader 
New York City 

* * * 

A Chinese Communist economist 
spoke quite candidly today on his coun- 
try’s international trade policies. China 
wants to import foreign high techology 
to build up modem high-scale industry 
in the major cities. He conceded that 
mechanization could create unemploy- 
ment, but said this wouldn’t be a prob- 
lem because the government is prepared 
to reduce wages, hoping this will induce 
the surplus urban population to migrate 
to the less-developed countryside. There 
they will work in agriculture and labor- 
intensive industry. 

This plan is the same as that effected 
throughout the Third World according 
to the dictates of the capitalist law of 
value/surplus- value and it’s internation- 
al corollary, the “law of comparative 
advantage.” Yet this economist justified 
the plan as “Marxist,” saying that Chi- 
na’s theory of comparative advantage is 
based on the labor theory of value (just 
as Ricardo’s was!) as against the subjec- 



tive-value version adhered to in the 
West! 

A. Anilewicz 
Salt Lake City 

* * * 

I likdd the article on the “El Paso 
Women Textile Workers” in the Octo- 
ber issue. The one thing that is wrong 
is that people do not pay 25c, they pay 
$5 to $25 to cross the Rio Grande Riv- 
er. As for whether men work with us, 
they help us to distribute the newslet- 
ters, and to make posters when we do 
protests. Workers meet every Thursday 
to discuss the problems that week, and 
we file their grievances for the record. 
But the most important thing is to po- 
liticize the workers. We discuss with 
them the meetings we had during the 
week since not all workers can make' it 
to these meetings. 

Cantina Jacquez 
Independent Association of Textile 
Workers P.O. Box 3975, El Paso, 
Texas 79923 


‘THIS ANTI-HUMAN SYSTEM’ 

Did you know that the deadly metal 
mercury that has now settled in the 
bottom of the Rhine is what we have 
right here in Lake Michigan? In the 
water purification lab where I work, we 
detect traces of this chemical in the 
water every day. The mercury from the 
toxic wastes that companies dump into 
the lake becomes metallic mercury and 
remains in a metallic state at the bot- 
tom of the lake where it exudes atoms 
that enter the fish. Lake Michigan is 
not as polluted as the Rhine yet. But 
this is what this anti-human system 
does to all of us. 

Chemist 

Chicago 

: -V-*' * '■ 

Lawrence Livermore Labs is planning 
a large expansion of their hazardous 
waste facilities, to be completed in 1990, 
and to include an incinerator that will 
burn substances containing trace 
amounts of radioactive materials. A se- 
ries of permits is required, and we are 
demanding more information, including 
an environmental impact study. We 
need technical help to gather and eval- 
uate information from 11 thick volumes 
of information that LLL has left at the 
library in conjunction with the first per- 
mit application. If any of your readers 
has knowledge in this field, we ask 
them to contact us. The permit process 
will be a lengthy one and we will need 
all the ongoing support and suggestions 
we can find. 

Tri- Valley CARES 
- PO Box 2781 

Livermore, CA 94550 
* * * 

During my visit to Poland I spoke 
with a woman whose daughter recently 
gave birth. During her daughter’s one 
and a half week stay in the maternity 
ward she witnessed 20 stillbirths and six 
cases of live births of horribly mal- 
formed children, with no eyes or no 
limbs...This is in northeast Poland six 
months after the Chernobyl disaster, 
when there is no more official discus- 
sion of the subject (i.e., everything is 
“safe” now). 

But people in Poland do not have to 
wait for a nuclear disaster to suffer the 
inhumanity of the system. My uncle is 
hospitalized for a coronary condition. 
Since there is only one hospital in all of 
Poland that performs heart bypass op- 
erations, most needing this treatment 
are left to die. All of health care is a 
joke. You have to bribe the orderly to 
get linen changed once a week. The 
hospital staff is so overworked that 
without such “special” measures they 
have no time to care for patients. 

Visitor to Poland 
California 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

. - " * 

Ireeentiy returned tjp: Korea to teach 
in a 'private collet fobt was prevented 
by a decree of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. I was treated like any foreigner. 
Foreign teachers are especially unwel- 
come because it encroaches on the 
domestic labor market. That makes a 
certain sense. A second reason, howev- 
er, is hilarious. According to their pub- 
lished explanations, foreign teachers 
bring undesirable ideas which may 
“mislead” students. What an insult to 
the intelligence of the indigenous teach- 
ers and students! Some of the students 
are at this moment writing, physically 
I and with their young blood, heroic epics 
to be read only in the years ahead. 

Korean- American 
New York 


The present political situation here is 
too fluid. Remembering the February 
and October revolutions in Russia, we 
have been working for our awaited Oc- 
tober, but it has surpassed that time. 
Maybe October will yet be coming soon. 

Revolutionary student 
Philippines 


The scene in Malta is at present 
quiescent and static with the two tradi- 
tional parties still in unchallenged com- 
mand: 

1) The Malta Labour Party (MLP) 
has been in office since 1971 and is the 
Maltese section of the Socialist Intem- 
tional. It is thoroughly opportunist and 
is moving further to the right. 

2) The Nationalist Party (PN), the 
Maltese section of the Christian Demo- 
cratic International, enjoys the support 
of the majority of the population. It in- 
cludes some rabid right-wing extremists 
who resemble in outlook your country’s 
Jesse Helms; the party however, is bas- 
ically centre-right. 

Two minor contenders, the Democrat- 
ic Party (PDM), and the Maltese Com- 
munist Party (PKM), which was set up 
in 1969, are too insignificant to affect 
Ihe political scene...There are no other 
political organizations in Malta which 
do hot purvey one or another of these 
reactionary ideologies, apart from a 
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small university student group of 
“green” inspiratipn, and Legs Proletar- 
ja. 

The trade union scene is no more tur- 
bulent. Strikes or other forms of indus- 
trial action are almost nonexistent. This 
reflects the degree of control which the 
trade union bureaucrats exercise over 
the Maltese working class as a whole... 

Lega Proletary a 
3, Stuart Street 
Gzira, Malta 

^ft^JgADRIENNE RICH- 
VW# DUNAYEVSKAYA 
DIALOGUE 


I just read about your group and the 
work of Raya Dunayevskaya in Wom- 
en’s Review of Books. I am so inspired 
by it. It is such a different idea of 
Marxism from anything I ever heard 
before; it’s not at all like the “van- 
guard” groups — I don’t care for them at 
all. Please send me Raya’s new book on 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution and a subscription 
toN&L. 

N.O.W, activist 
San Francisco 
Ed. Note: Substantial excerpts from 
Adrienne Rich’s essay on Raya Dunay- 
evskaya appeared in our Nov. issue. 
For Dunayevskaya' s response, see p. 4. 


Like Adrienne Rich, I come from a 
political background of concentrating on 
women’s interests — but anyone in con- 
tact with the world can see that this 
whole system is not for us; everything 
has to change. Of all the Marxist 
groups, yours makes the most sense to 
me. 

Feminist reader 
Los Angeles 

* » * 

It was exciting to meet with 13 wom- 
en at a gathering called by the NYU 
Womyn’s Center specifically to discuss 
Adrienne Rich’s review of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s work. It was a very serious 
discussion in the context of the direc- 


tion of the women’s movement as it , 
faces Reaganism. What became clear- ' 
during the discussion was that the re- 
view does not mean the same thing to 
everyone. One view was that Rich’s In- 
terest in Marxist- Humanism now meant 
that she was giving up women as Sub- 
ject for a total (abstract) view. What I 
tried to stress was that, far from being 
in opposition, Marxist- Humanism is a 
pathway for Women’s Liberation. 

Laurie Cashdan 
New York 

• 

THE EXPERIENCES OF YOUTH 

Reaganism sometimes feels like an in- 
cubus. I’ve been looking for a job for 
the last five weeks and it’s been hard. 
Got nowhere but messed up. I was 
thinking that that is the experience of 
so many youth who came out of school, 
especially Black youth. The minimum 
wage hasn’t gone up for five years. 
What can you do on those wages? You 
certainly can’t afford a place to live in 
New York City. Most likely you live 
with your parents, who work. I am feel- 
ing the pinch of absolute poverty. There 
is no life for young people. It’s not just 
a case of having to be 21 to be consid- 
ered human. Age is pretty irrelevant 
now, because if you can’t get a job (and 
a lousy one at that) the treatment you 
get is perpetual... 

Unemployed and angry 
Manhattan, New York 


The youth who have been fighting 
the introduction of IDs in schools here 
are doing exactly the same as the youth 
in Soweto, where identification cards 
have been issued to “thwart” so-called 
outside agitators. The South Africa rul- 
ers may have learned this from Ameri- 
can educators who were issuing ID 
cards in the 1970s — and they probably 
got the idea from Nazi Germany. 

In South Africa the authorities had 
to close another 40 schools in Novem- 
ber, which “wouldn’t be re-opened until 
students proved that they were ready to 
return to classes.” I somehow doubt 
that that will be soon. 

Fred Shelley 
New York 
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It’s very important for schools to be 
able to give wit birth control. Two- 
friends of mine got pregnant last year, 
and now ithey have dropped out { of 
school. My sister, who is 19, got preg- 
nant when she was 17. She dropped out 
of school too. Now she’s working, but 
she hasn’t finished high school. All you 
have to do is make one mistake and 
that’s it. 

High school student 
New York 


TWO APPEALS 

Each year the WRL publishes a desk 
calendar on a different theme. This 
year’s calendar and appointment book 
is about films with themes on peace 
and social justice. It includes over 150 
films with photos from 54 of them. Ed 
Asner and Ruby Dee have written in- 
troductions, and there is considerable 
information on books, periodicals and 
organizations on films. To order, readers 
can send $6.95 for one or $25 for four 
to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, N.Y. 10012 


Thousands of children under the age 
of 16 have been detained in South Afri- 
ca in recent months and many are still 
being held. They suffer unbelievable 
routine violence and their plight has 
added a special urgency to what are al- 
ready overwhelming demands on our 
defense and aid work. Those demands 
range from funding court actions, to 
helping a poor family to buy a coffin, to 
searching prisons and police stations for 
missing children. Please ask your read- 
ers to help the International Defense 
and Aid Fund for Southern Africa to 
continue its work! 

Kenneth N. Carstens 
Executive Director 
P.O. Box 17 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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after Machel 

by Lou Turner 

The murder of Mozambican president Samora Machel 
just inside South Africa’s border on Oct. 19 signalled to 
what desperate lengths the Botha regime is now ready 
to go to carry out its counter-revolutionary war against 
the frontline nations of Southern Africa. Nevertheless, 
the one P.W. Botha cannot depend on to bolster his im- 
perialist ventures in the region is his ideological twin 
Ronald Reagan now that Reagan is preoccupied with 
his foreign policy disasters over Nicaragua and Iran. 

South Africa, for its part, will have to contend with 
more than its own mass opposition, as was shown by 
the spontaneous mass outbursts in Zimbabwe and Mo- 
zambique in the aftermath of Machel’s murder. African 
youth in Harare stormed the South African Airways of- 
fice and the U.S. Embassy, while hundreds of Mozambi- 
can youth attacked the South African Trade Mission 
and the Malawian Embassy for that government’s logis- 
tical support of South Africa and South African-backed 
contras engaged in destabilizing Mozambique. 

DESTABILIZATION 


In September, Machel had, along with Zambia’s 
Kaunda and Zimbabwe’s Mugabe, gone to Malawi to 
warn Hastings Banda against providing further strategic 
assistance to South Africa and the Mozambique Nation- 
al Resistance (MNR) contras several months after 
South Africa’s pre-dawn assault on Zimbabwe, Botswa- 
na and Zambia. Machel was returning from another 
such meeting in Lusaka, Zambia with Kaunda and dos 
Santos of Angola that had been called to warn Zaire’s 
Mobutu against providing material aid to Jonas Savim- 
bi’s contras in Angola, when his plane “mysteriously” 
crashed inside South Africa. 

Only last year South Africa had declared that area 
a restricted zone when it set up a chain of radar sta- 
tions along the Mozambican border to detect low- 
flying aircraft.' So ominous were the indications that 
Pretoria’s intention was not only the destabilization 
of Machel’s government, but its overthrow, that the 
day before his death the Zimbabwe Sunday Mail car- 
ried the headline: "Pretoria Wants to Assassinate 
Machel.” And for nearly a month leading up to Ma- 
chel’s death the MNR had intensified its barbaric 
raids on Mozambican peasants from across the Mala- 
wian border into Zambecia Province, causing more 
than 200,000 to flee into Malawi. 

Add to this South Africa’s threat to repatriate 61,000 
Mozambicans working in its mines, the fact that the 
MNR’s and South Africa’s war on Mozambique costs 
that famine-ridden country $4 billion annually (twice its 
national debt), and "the fact that just before Pretoria 
pressured Machel into signing the Nkomati Accords in 
March of 1984 it supplied the MNR military aid to last 
it two years. Then there can be no doubt that Mozam- 
bique is the target of South Africa’s imperialist drive for 
single power mastery of the region. 

BOTHA’S GRIP UNRAVELING? 


Botha’s “total strategy” for imperialist mastery of 
Southern Africa, however, has reached the critical point 
of unraveling. Not only have the Nkomati Accords been 
abrogated by the last two years of revolt within its own 
borders, but even South Africa’s grip on Namibia, a 
country it illegally occupies, cannot be taken for grant- 
ed. For while all appearances indicate that South Afri- 
can military forces have neutralized the guerrilla move- 
ment in Namibia, it has been done at the cost of nearly 
2,500 white casualties, which in proportion to the white 
South African population, amounts to three times the 
number of American casualties in the Vietnam War. 

What will become decisive in the year ahead is what 
was so new in Mozambique, Angola and Guinea-Bissau, 
when they gained independence. They not only had to 
fight under the whip of Portuguese fascism, but they in- 
spired revolution in Portugal itself. They not only expe- 
rienced the emergence of the new revolutionary forces 
of women and youth, but their leadership, whether it 
was Eduardo Mondlane of Mozambique or Amilcar Ca- 
bral of Guinea-Bissau, attempted to “return to the 
source” of a phUosphy of revolution. 

This legacy insures that the revolutionary opposi- 
tion won’t stop at the masses’ recognition that they 
might as well be in apartheid South Africa itself 
since they are suffering so from its stranglehold. 

That is why they “demand more than just being 
hailed.” Rather, “The dialectic of their development dis- 
closes new forms and new forces as well as the need for 
tracing the development, knowing from history that in 
the first stage of revolt, one is still not fully aware of 
the full might of the counter-revolution — aware, that is, 
that those who had the power yesterday have ways to 
; hit back. The new revolutionaries are really fighting un- 
3 <der the whip of court ter+revolution at all times.”* y 

’"Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 1986-87, by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
p. 9. Available from News & Letters. 
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Australia’s Black dimension 


Bay view, Australia — The most significant aspect 
of Black resistance in Australia is the land rights move- 
ment. The government of Prime Minister Hawke was 
elected on a platform of anti-nuke and pro-land rights, 
and both of these issues have been betrayed and 
reversed by Hawke and the Labour Party. Land rights 
is a struggle about the demand that areas of land 
(mostly in Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory) be handed over to rural Black com- 
munities (actually to tribal councils) to allow an ele- 
ment of self-determination. This is a good place to in- 
troduce the word “Koorie.” Militant young Blacks use 
the word Koorie instead of the ambivalent and patroniz- 
ing term “Aboriginal.” Koorie is their own word for 
themselves. 

About a year ago, Hawke announced that due to “the 
wishes of the majority,” there would be no Land Rights 
in Australia. Here is the rub: much of. the land that was 
destined to be handed over has enormous uranium de- 
posits on it. It is a “sacred site” for Hawke and his 
friends. They have denied land rights so that they can 
export uranium to Russia, and to France — a France 
which terrorizes the western Pacific with bomb tests. 
BLACR RIGHTS AND ANTI-NUKE 

This relationship between Black rights and the anti- 
nuke movement is crucial. It emerged several years ago 
that when the British did their A-bomb tests at Mora- 
Jinga (in South Australia, in the late 1950s), they only 
evacuated whites from the area. The Australian govern- 
ment, who continued to cover this up for years, totally 
disregarded Blacks who live in the desert of South Aus- 
tralia. There has been no compensation, as British and 
Australian governments pass the buck to each other. 

The internationalism of Black consciousness is cre- 
ating a dialogue between Blacks in Australia, in New 
Caledonia, in Tahiti and the Mururoa Atoll, in Papua, 
New Guinea, as well as East Timor and Vanuatu. In 
this, the anti-nuclear issue has been important. 

Koories, both urban and rural, are speaking out 
against deeply entrenched racism in Australian society. 
They are fighting for change, and not simply for separa- 
tion. There were recent riots in Bourke, a town in 
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March for Haitian freedom 

by Renan Hddouville, Correspondent 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti — Chariot Jacquelin, a 
teacher with the literacy group “Mission Alpha,” who 
was kidnapped on September 19, 1986, is still missing. 
Chariot Jacquelin was working with illiterate people in 
Citd-Soleil, a shanty-town in Port-au-Prince. He was ar- 
rested at his home at 10 p.m. by armed civilians atta- 
ched to the Casernes (Barracks) Dessalines and several 
Port-au-Prince police. However, the government, espe- 
cially the justice minister, know nothing about the case 
of Chariot Jacquelin. In other words, they decline all re- 
sponsibility for this case of a disappearance. 

* * * 

On Saturday, November 7, a colossal demonstration 
was organized in Port-au-Prince, by several democratic 
and nationalist organizations, protesting against the pol- 
icies of the National Governing Council (CNG), and the 
arrest and disappearance of Chariot Jacquelin. 

Stepping off at 11 a.m. from in front of St. Joseph’s 
Church, the demonstrators marched up to the National 
Palace, seat of the CNG. The demonstrators, approxi- 
mately 200,000, carried placards. They also chanted slo- 
gans attacking the Haitian Army, such as: “CNG = 
Makout,” “Down with the Makout Army,” “CNG, the 
Nation Is Not for Sale,” “Down with PREN” (Party 
Rallying for National Unity). 

As the demonstrators prepared to return to their 
homes, an incident begem on Rue Geffard, on the block 
of the headquarters of Radio Soleil (an opposition sta- 
tion — trans.). Some demonstrators threw rocks at the 
police, who threw tear gas and fired into the air to dis- 
perse the demonstrators. The small St. Martial Semi- 
nary, where Radio Soleil is located, was fired on several 
times by the police. During this incident a policeman, 
Lundi Jean Rosemond, was killed. He appeared to have 
been hit in the head by a bullet misfired by a soldier. 
In addition, a journalist from Radio Metropole (an op- 
position station — trans.), Jacques Jean Baptiste, was se- 
verely clubbed by the military as he was covering this 
event. 

* * * 

Eight months after the overthrow of Jean-Claude Du- 
valier, the embittered former Duvalierists are regroup- 
ing. A new political party. Party Rallying for National 
Unity (PREN) has just been formed in Haiti. It is com- 
posed of former Duvalierists: officials! spokespersons, id- 
eologues of the fallen regime, and militia members. 

P.S— Because of the generalized anger against the 
nea-Duvalierist pattytPREN, the members , of this party 
, annoitnced in a edmmuhique thati they have decided > to 
dissolve this political. pdrty. ' Is this a real decision or a 
political tactic ? It is something to keep an eye on. 


northwestern New South Wales, which were ignited by 
the barring of Blacks from some hotels. 

UNTOLD BLACK HISTORY 

Not all Australian Blacks are Koories. Australia has 
an untold history of slavery. In the 19th century, slaves 
were brought from various Pacific islands, where they 
had been pressed onto ships, to work in the cane fields 
in Queensland, and in the pearling industry. These were 
predominantly Kanaks from New Caledonia, who today 
fight French colonialism. Because their communities 
were situated in the Queensland cane country, they 
have suffered under the most racist and dehumanizing 
political apparatus. 

Queensland has long been dominated by the Na- i 
tional Party, which caters to the rich landowners in 
that state. In Queensland demonstrations are illegal, 
and strikes are illegal. Throughout Australia, though, 
the Black community is wracked by poverty. The in- 
fant mortality rate is one of the worst in the world. 
The unemployment rate for urban Koories is 60%, 
seven, times the rate of white unemployment. 

Black Australians are demanding an end to poverty, 
racism, exploitation, extermination. They are demanding I 
and creating change, thinking and speaking about Black 
consciousness. And they continue to be isolated from i 
the Left, which remains uninterested in the conditions | 
of life and the ideas of Black Australians. 

— Andrew Murdoch 

S. African activist fired 

New York, N.Y. — Dennis A. Mumble, a Black 
South African refugee and trade unionist, was fired 
from the School for Labor Studies at Empire State Col- 
lege because of his anti-apartheid activities, particularly 
his involvement in the June 14 event. Mumble said, “I 
thought that I’d escaped the tyranny of racism in South 
Africa, but find that I am subjected to the same condi- 
tions, albeit in a different form.” 

He was forced to flee South Africa because of 
his anti-apartheid activities, and faces certain 
death if he returns to a white-ruled South Africa. 
He was also active in organizing the staff at the 
school, along with helping form the Black and La- 
tino Caucus. 

Before the start of the fall semester nine other facul- 
ty members were fired. Jim Shannon, one of the fired 
faculty members, is trying to get the union of United 
University Professions to initiate a grievance demanding 
the reinstatement of everyone involved. He said, “Our 
concept of unionism is struggling together. It is the 
concept that we teach to our students, and we would be 
appalled if in practice this concept was jettisoned in fa- 
vor of legalistic expediency.” — Hal Stone 
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Black/Red View 


Blaek vote vs. Reagan Message^rmwack B$it 


by John Alan 

President Reagan’s personal campaign to retain Re- 
publican control of the U.S. Senate went down to defeat 
in the November elections. However, political analysts 
have paid only scant attention to the critical role that 
Black voters played in the defeat of the “Great Com- 
municator’s” candidates. Instead, they have given gener- 
al reasons for Reagan’s failed efforts, such as the lack of 
national and international issues for the voters to rally 
around. This is pure poppycock — Reagan and Reagan- 
ism was the issue, especially for Black America. 

Reagan’s dream of a realignment of Southern rac- 
ist, reactionary forces under the leadership of the 
Republican Party was halted because the Black vote 
in key senatorial elections sent Reagan’s candidates 
down to defeat. 

A look at the Senate races in the South, where Reag- 
an campaigned hardest, shows: 

• In North Carolina, former Governor Terry Sanford, 
the Democratic candidate received 88% of the Black 
vote and only 43% of the white vote, yet he emerged as 
the victor with 52% of the vote. 

• John B. Breaux (D) in Louisiana defeated W. Hen- 
son Moore (R) by getting 85% of the Black vote and 

' 39% of the white, to become the winner with 53% of the 
total vote. 

• In Alabama, Richard Shelby (D) won over Senator 
I Jeremiah Denton, Jr. (R) by securing 91% of the Black 
f vote and only 38% of the white vote. 

As dramatic as this was, it was placed in historical 
j perspective by the election of Mike Espy as the first 
Black Congressman to come from the state of Missis- 
sippi since the end of Reconstruction, a hundred 
| years ago. Even today, Mike Espy is only one of the 
two Black Congressmen to come from the deep 
| South; the other is John Lewis from Georgia. 

The Republican National Committee was well aware 
that the key to Democratic victory in many states was 
the Black vote. The Committee organized a national 
Republican drive to purge what they called fictitious 
and Outdated names from the voting rolls, targeting pri- 
marily Black precincts. In Louisiana alone, the vote 


purge almost reached the level of disenfranchisement, 
when Republicans challenged the eligibility of 30,000 
Black voters until a state judge stopped it. 

Though this “dirty trick” is a prime example of what 
the Reagan people think of Black civil rights, that 
Blacks gave the Democratic Party 90% of their vote na- 
tion-wide, should not be construed as blind support of 
the politics of the Democratic Party. Black America has 
many fundamental differences with that Party. 

The significance of the anti-Reagan Black vote lies 
outside the confines of bourgeois party politics. It is 
determined by the ceaseless movement of the Black 
mass struggle for freedom in the United States. Over 
the last six years, Black Americans, more than any 



other group in this country, have presented a solid 
front of opposition to Reagan’s retrogressionism. 
They have led the battle against Reagan’s move to 
turn the civil rights clock back to pre-1960s days, as 
well as against the ongoing legal attempts to scuttle 
affirmative action. 

Thus, this changed capitalist world — characterized by 
economic and political crises, and permanent unemploy- 
ment for large numbers of Black working people — has 
placed the Black masses at the very cutting edge of 
Reagan’s retrogressionism. However, the November 
elections proved, once again, that they are the single 
consistent force opposing Reaganism in this country. 

This is not to say that the Black vote against Reagan 
is, at this moment, the beginning of a new mass move- 
ment to transform American society, but it does show 
the vanguard nature of the Black masses. 


New York, N.Y. — I visited Selma, Alabama, just 
before the elections, with a chorus that sings “move- 
ment” songs. The Four Parts of the Movement Chorus 
went to “the cradle of the Civil Rights campaign,” as 
the Black people there call the Black Belt region of 
Alabama, to show that many people support Blacks’ 
right to vote in the face of the fear tactics being used 
against them by the Reagan administration. 

The Justice Department, this year, sent an army of 
F.B.I. agents into the area under the guise of investi- 
gating voter fraud. The government is attempting to 
use the same laws that many of the present Black 
elected officials worked to get passed, in order to 
disenfranchise Black people again. For years, Blacks 
had requested the Justice Department investigate 
voter fraud in the region, but it was not until Jesse 
Jackson showed the power of the Black vote that 
Washington stepped in to prosecute and intimidate 
Black voters. 

The chorus went there to show that Selma has not 
been forgotten. We sang on street corners, in front of 
bars, barber shops, super-markets, and in shopping 
malls . Wherever we went, we were greeted with the 
warmest friendship. Even the white spectators made en- 
couraging comments. Black people wanted to shake our 
hands and cheer us on. 

On Sunday, we raced from one church to another and 
were greeted with open arms. At the last one, the 
congregation was leaving as. we arrived, but they turned 
around and went back in to hear us. 

Among our songs was one from Nicaragua. The intro- 
duction to it says the people of Nicaragua want to run 
their own country, to have better health facilities and a 
good education for their children. In each congregation, 
the people responded to those points with amens. For a 
Black Northerner who had never been in the South be- 
fore it was very moving. 

What was also inspiring was that in the face of all 
the oppression, from both the white reactionaries of the 
South and the federal government, they respond by see- 
ing themselves as the beginning of a turn-around, away 
from the repressive course of the Reagan administra- 
tion. — George Marshall 


South African revolutionary speaks from within the struggle 


(Continued from page 1) 

have reared themselves in the ’80s with a vengeance. 
That is something we have to contend with very ear- 
nestly in the remainder of this decade. If we continue to 
have people organizing as Xhosas, as Zulus, as Indians 
and as Coloreds, we’re going to have problems. 

TRADE UNION CHALLENGE 

The unions today are much more organized, though 
there are very serious efforts to de-stabilize them by po- 
litically tendentious groups, who want to hijack the 
working class movement by striving for their own sole, 
authentic, representative status. Because people are bet- 
ter organized now and more democratic, they will be 
able to withstand the attacks coming from such quar- 
ters. 

The new CUSA/AZACTU (Council of Unions of 
South Africa/ Azanian Confederation of Trade Unions) 
federation is very explicit about not allowing sectar- 
ian interests to dominate and influence the direction 
that the struggle of the working class should pursue. 

, Whilst some of the unions have been characterized as 
Black Consciousness, in no measure can it be claimed 
that AZAPO (Azanian Peoples Organization) manipu- 
lates these unions. They are quite independent. 

Workers have a desire to change their lot and 
will join unions, because of their quest for univer- 
sality. But when the time comes, whether some 
political organizations will allow union activity or 
not is going to be a serious question. How do you 
claim to be a workers’ party, like the Communist 
Party, and have a trade union movement that is 
opposed to some of the things that happen? 

We believe that any action that is taken, particularly 
if it has a relationship to the community and seeks 
community support, or is a community activity seeking 
workers’ support, needs to be very well considered in 
terms of what the response is going to be from the state 
and the capitalist structure in South Africa. The re- 
sponse is going to be absolute repression, and always 
has been. There have been very few major strikes, stay- 
aways or boycotts, without loss of life. The ruling class 
has made Black life cheap. 

If you look at what’s happened at Crossroads, those 
people are working people, but they have been terror- 
ized by vigilante mobs. They’ve been terrorized by the 
police and the security forces. There has been resistance 
to that, but our people all the time come out of it hurt. 

The campaigns that have been well considered and 
executed with discipline, without coercion, with consul- 
tation and discussion, insuring that there are safety and 
protective measures at the social, legal, medical and 
other levels, have proved to be actions that we can look 
on with pride and as successes in the struggle. 

We have encouraged the formation of COSATU (Con- 
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gress of South African Trade Unions), even though cer- 
tain elements of the COSATU leadership may be diam- 
etrically opposed to our orientation. We believe that it 
has been one of the most significant achievements of 
the labor movement, and we have certainly encouraged 
the merger of CUSA and AZACTU. All that’s left now 
is for these two union federations to form the union 
federation, which must be totally in worker control, not 
led by intellectuals only, and not under the influence of 
bourgeois, liberal elements. 

UNTOLD RURAL STRUGGLES 

However, looking at events, little struggles, little cam- 
paigns, only according to a working class analysis, i.e., 
working class/capital, overlooks the fact that we have a 
rural situation where people have been in revolt. For in- 
stance, Beaufort West which is part of the Karroo-Bo- 
land area between the Western and Eastern Cape, has 
had an uprising that occurred during periods of unrest 
in the Cape. The people there are rural workers. We 
don’t have a Black peasantry in the classic sense be- 
cause they tend to be workers for white farmers. Cra- 
dock, also a rural area township, was organized by a key 
figure in the UDF (United Democratic Front). In the 
Northern Transvaal, We’ve had uprisings initiated by 
AZAPO people. 

The uprising in Kangwane against Bantustan 
"independence” raged furiously. The people there 
have been at the forefront of opposing the present 
regime and puppets who have attempted to deflect 
the momentum of the struggle by creating Bantus- 
tans, and Appearing to provide channels for alter- 
native expression, while actually being govern- 
ment spokesmen amongst the people. 

In the Northern Transvaal, white farmers have gone 
to great lengths to insure their security, and have 
armed themselves. The youth in those areas have en- 
gaged many of these farmers in action. 

YOUTH POLITICAL EDUCATION 

There is an enormous, creative, energy within the 
youth, which can. create a totally new character in revo- 
lutionary practice. Right now, it’s tending to be deflect- 
ed in many ways by the state and by liberal bourgeois 
elements, who need to insure that youth turn on them- 
selves. 

The townships are cut off essentially. Within a town- 
ship, if you have succeeded in a particular campaign 
and ’are young, it’s easy to believe that the struggle has 
been won. The fact is that the major method of politici- 
zation is the political slogan and the chant. This is un- 
fortunate because the youth have been afforded no real 
political education and development. Largely it’s been 
sloganeering. 

That is causing massive problems, not only Mot 


the youth, but in organizations engaged in alterna- 
tive programs and activities. The very slogan, 
"Freedom now, education later,” may have sound- 
ed revolutionary, but it is actually counter-revolu- 
tionary because it is anti-intellectual. It prevents 
the alternative of "education for liberation” from 
happening, because people say all of it is educa- 
tion, making no distinction that one is the state’s 
and the other is the people’s. 

I know this is going to be quite controversial, because 
people are going to say that the youth are the most de- 
veloped. That may be true at a particular level. But 
being able to act with a theoretical understanding, that 
your actions must have consequences which in turn will 
create new social forces that you will have to contend 
with — are not factors the youth are prepared for. 

WHAT KIND OF MARXISM? 

Thus, the theoretical/practical questions — the work- 
ing out of a philosophy of revolution — is as imperative 
as the actual day-to-day, grassroots activity. The hu- 
manist approach to any analysis of our society, which 
we have particularly been stressing, needs to be devel- 
oped, considered urgently and anew. 

For a long time socialism has had an ugly, im- 
penetrable, iron-curtain face, which it shouldn’t 
have. In its essence, Marxism is humanist. Many 
who claim to be Marxist in orientation have actu- 
ally removed whatever humanist aspects Marx 
was concerned in addressing. That makes people 
types of numbers, where they are objects of an 
analysis of society, and given a program of action 
as if to a blank slate. 

Because ours is essentially a national liberation strug- 
gle — not a nationalist struggle — the national and social 
questions have to be fused. We cannot hope to engage 
in a struggle for national self-determination, in which 
once that is determined, we then begin to work toward 
a socialist orientation. Because the ground is not being 
prepared for the conditions to arise that will allow for 
such development, what will then happen is that the 
push towards a one-party orientation will become too 
overwhelming to deny at that point. 

In Marx you’ll never find justification for the one-par- 
ty regimes that go under the name of socialism. For us, 
they are a failure. Our task is to root ourselves in the 
people, have a relationship to material reality and begin 
to develop the future country we have envisioned. 

We know that the elections likely to be called for 
May 1987 can’t mean anything for those who can’t vote, 
except a more sustained period of struggle that de- 
mands serious reassessment and new methods of taking 
the fight to the heart of tire ruling class. 
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movements themselves. 

As you can see from this, our final monthly issue, the 
voices from below include activity both within the U.S. 
and the world over, as we print reports directly from 
ongoing revolutionary movements in the Philippines, in 
Haiti, in South Africa. Insofar as South Africa is con- 
cerned, the Lead article by Jongilizwe reveals an affini- 
ty between the second America striving for freedom 
and the South African revolutionaries, as against Reag- 
an’s collaboration with the fascist apartheid regime. 

It is this we are aiming to deepen, by meeting the 
challenge from this crisis-ridden objective situation 
and increasing the frequency of the publication of 
our newspaper from a monthly to a biweekly. 

THE ’’CHANGED WORLD”— 

FROM LIBYA TO NICARAGUA 

We have been talking about the need for a biweekly 

“Shoulder-carried” weapons sent to 
Iran by Ronald Reagan’s “peace mission” 

Hawk Surface-to- Air Missile 

The Hawk is a mobile surface-to-air guided weapon system 

designed for medium- to low-altitude targets. It uses a 

continuous-wave radar homing system and a digital automatic 

data processor for target identification and 

interception. The missile propulsion is a 

two-stage single chamber solid- 

propellant motor. 

Missile length: 16.4 

Span: 3.2 feet 

Diameter: 11 . 8 inches 

Weight: 1,382 pounds 

Speed: Supersonic 

Range: Up to 26 miles; 

altitude from 98 feet to 10 

miles B 

TOW Anti-Tank Missile 

TOW is an acronym for tube-launched, optically tracked, wire- 
guided. The TOW is a heavy assault ground-to-ground or air-to- 
ground guided weapon system. Steering commands are 
transmitted by two wires that uncoil from the missile as it leaves 
the launcher. Each missile has two solid-propellant motors. The 
first motor launches the missile and is burned out by the time 
the missile leaves the tube. The flight motor ignites when the 
missile is several feet from the launcher. 

Launcher length: 87 

assembled (tripod, missile 
battery assembly, launch 
Missile weight- From 50 to 
Speed: 656 feet per second 
miles - 

N&L ever since the “changed world” of the 1980s came 
to one kind of climax with Reagan’s foray into the Gulf 
of Sidra, soon to be followed by the bombing of Tripoli, 
including the headquarters and sleeping quarters of 
Khadafy. 

The changed world that began with Reagan’s disre- 
gard of independent countries’ boundaries intensified 
with his illegal arming of the contras in Nicaragua. 
Now that a C-123 planeload of arms, with Americans in 
the cockpit, has crashed in Nicaragua — and not only 
with Hasenfus alive to tell his story, but the arms and 
documents revealing more — how long will it be before 
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Reagan attempts another of his fantastic schemes to or- 
der U.S. soldiers into that land? 

To act as if this is minor, and the secret arms deal 
with Iran is a mystery, is escapism of the most ominous 
sort. The easy way to evade serious analysis of the ob- 
jective events as presently seen in the secret deals be- 
tween the U.S. and Iran, would be to use Churchill’s 
rhetoric— as he was hiding the fact that he was already 
conspiring to begin the Cold War against Russia, when 
the Hot War of the Great Alliance against Nazism was 
still going on — by saying that Russia was a “riddle 
wrapped in an enigma inside a mystery.” The only mys- 
tery about th? sudden attempted illicit adventure be- 
tween Rafsanjani and Reagan is that it was kept a se- 
cret, but even there we can get some illumination from 
1) turning to the first Reagan-Gorbachev summit in Ge- 
neva; and 2) — what is really first and foremost — the 
inseparability of theory and practice in examining the 
“changed world” since Reagan engaged in summitry. 

FROM GENEVA TO REYKJAVIK- 
ALL THINGS FALL APART 

To grasp the meaning of events, objectively and sub- 
jectively, you need to have internalized what Marx 
meant by history-in-the-making. Naturally — though not 
out of whole cloth — each generation does bear the re- 
sponsibility for how history is shaped and re-shaped in 
its age. Dialectics discloses, if you probe deeply, the 
process of development, objectively and subjectively. 

The meaning of the event is grounded in the event it- 
self; your method of examining it is not just as a single 
event or one which you judge in a quantitative way 
only, but in its totality, in its class relationships, where 
each class has an aim of its own. Rulers make headlines 


because of their power to exploit and destroy; it is that 
military might that seeks to terrorize people, to make 
us believe that our fate is in their hands. In truth that 
is not so, and dialectics will help us see the truth. Dia- 
lectics shows the nothingness of accomplishment at the 
Reagah-Gorbachev summit in Geneva. It was made to 
appear as a great achievement but, in truth, the global 
crises that have brought the world to the edge reveal 
that the two Behemoths were simply not yet ready to 
launch a nuclear holocaust at that moment. 

How long will that moment of acknowledged unreadi- 
ness last? It becomes imperative not to wait. It is im- 
perative both to intensify all activities and to hold 
these inseparable from theory. That is why our news- 
paper’s logo reads: “Theory/Practice.” That is why we 
are increasing the frequency of appearance of N&L, by 
transforming it into a biweekly. The next issue you will 
receive, in January, will be the first issue of that bi- 
weekly. Time is of the essence, not just as analysis, but 
for action. — Nov. 25, 1986 

JAN. 23 IS THE MAILING DATE FOR OUR 
FIRST BIWEEKLY ISSUE. WE WILL BE PUB- 
LISHING 21 ISSUES A YEAR, AT AN ANNU- 
AL SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF $5.00. 

Yqu can help assure our continued existence as a 
biweekly both by contributing your stories for the 
newspaper and by making a financial contribution 
to help us meet the steep costs of publication. 

Send your help to: NEWS & LETTERS 

59 EAST VAN BUREN, 
ROOM 707 
CHICAGO, IL 60605 


Voices from inside Khomeini’s Iran 


Editor’s Note: We print below two reports from sources 
inside Iran today, describing the conditions of life under, 
and resistance to, Khomeini’s regime. The first report is 
from our interview with an Iranian refugee newly arrived 
in the U.S. The second is a compilation of recent events 
from Iranian resistance sources. 

Tehran today has changed from being a city of four 
million in 1979 to a city of 11 million, many of whom 
are refugees of the Iran-Iraq War. People wait in lines 
for hours to get food rations, and at every 200 feet on 
that line face the security police inspectors who are 
there to monitor their conversations. I do not know the 
details of the divisions, between Rafsanjani, the speaker 
1 of the Parliament, and Montazeri, who was to succeed 
Khomeini. But I do know that both of them are hat- 
ed — Rafsanjani as the representative of the Targe land- 
owners, and Montazeri as “the crazy Ayatollah” who 
had ordered the creation of concentration camps for 
women who do not wear full veils. Many women are in 
these concentration camps now. 

In Iran you see the different forms of resistance. A 
few months ago, when 33,000 people had goijie to see a 
football game in a stadium in the outskirts of Tehran, 
the game was cancelled; they were left without any 
means of transportation, and told to walk back to the 
city. They suddenly turned the event into a demon- 
stration, chanting “death tp Khomeini” and fighting the 
Pasdaran who were sent there to arrest them. 

One important labor protest was at the Iran National 
factory when hundreds of workers were laid off this 
summer. They were laid off because Mohsen Rezai of 
the government had declared that Iran has too many 
manufacturing plants, and if it turns 500 of them into 
military production plants, then it can produce not only 
arms for the Iran-Iraq War but even more arms to ex- 
port to other countries. 

The youth, especially high school students, are not 
willing to go to the war. The moment the school offi- 
cials aren’t around, they write slogans such as “death 
to Khomeini” on the walls. The police kidnap youth 
from the high schools and send them to the war front. 


There is also government pressure to take the promise 
of a high school diploma for going to the war. 

Everywhere you go there are voices of protest. At the 
cemetery, which is now as large as a city, people meet 
each other every week. Khomeini supporters are treat- 
ed as aliens and the moment they enter a family gath- 
ering, there is dead silence. —-Iranian refugee 

. • ‘ 

While on the surface Khomeini’s war machine conti- 
nues to operate in Iran, variausforms of resistance 
have emerged among nearly every segment of society. 

• In Kermanshah, youth have fled to the mountains 
surrounding the region. The government is forcing their 
parents to pay an exorbitant ransom in return. In revo- 
lutionary Kurdistan, resistance is most pervasive. In the 
Marivan region, government representatives who went 
to Summon draft-age youth faced an angry crowd from 
the 20 villages in the region, who forced the Pasdarans 
to release the youth. 

• The squatters of Afsarieh .in Tehran, who»took over 
the government houses during the Revolution, saw no- 
tices on the walls ordering their evacuation. They sent 
the children, who immediately collected all the posters. 
The Pasdarans closed off the roads to starve the -com- 
munity and threatened a massacr^.jfa resistance .was 
put up. But the women of Afsarieh, armed with sticks, 
attacked the armed Pasdarans and, aided by the rest of 
the community, forced them out of the area. 

• News of the celebration of May Day 1986 has re- 
cently reached abroad. In several plants, including Za- 
myad, Behpoiish, and Iran Radiator Company, workers 
held their own celebrations. Workers spoke of their de- 
mands and history of struggle; they expressed their in- 
ternational solidarity with the Afghan workers; they 
commemorated a Kurdish martyr; and spoke of the 
memory of Haymarket 1886 in Chicago. They collected 
money, bought flowers and sweets, made dinner and 
decorated the factory. The celebration ended with the 
singing of the Internationale. (Information collected 
from several Persian sources including Rasaneh, BM 
Box 3004, London WC1N, 3XX England). — Neda Azad 
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• Retrospective /Perspective: 30 years of N&L 

"The changed world of today is expressed on the 
one hand in the great new uprisings in South Africa, 
South Korea, Haiti and the Philippines, and, on the 
other, in its exact opposite— counter-revolution spear- 
headed by Ronald Reagan.. .It is imperative that while 
we conduct the fight against Reaganism on the 
ground of the immediate situation, we at the same 
time relate how precisely this objective situation de- 
manded a retrospective-perspective of the history of 
News & Letters and a 1980s view of the Marxist-Human- 
ist Archives.” — Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Youth 


1980s youth see Marx as crucial fight against u.s. war 


by Sheila I. Fuller 

Recently I had the opportunity to attend a talk on 
“Youth of the 1980s, Youth of the 1960s: The Other 
America and the Idea of Freedom” by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya at the University of Illinois at Chicago (UIC) and 
would like to share with you some thoughts I had 
about the talk and the reactions of several students. 

One young woman at UIC, who wrote a report of the 
talk for a campus newspaper, The IUini, and who is 
herself involved in anti-apartheid and solidarity activi- 
ties, had been very excited about Dunayevskaya’s talk: 

“...According to Dunayevskaya, when Karl Marx was 
a middle-class Prussian college student, he became 
bothered by the fact that there were more laws dealing 
with peasant theft of firewood than any other offense. 
His friends asked, What are you belly-aching about? to 
which Marx replied, To be a radical means to grasp 
something at its root, and the root of mankind is man.’ 
It was then that Marx broke with the Young Hegelians 
and capitalism and developed his philosophy of ‘new 
humanism.’” 

MARX, YOUNG AND OLD, AND 1980s 

Fifteen-hundred miles away, at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City, another student who had just 
seen the videotape of Dunayevskaya’s talk was concer- 
ened with Marx’s last decade. He had been watching 
Ali Mazrui’s series on “The Africans”, in which he 
heard Mazrui say that Marx believed Algeria had to go 
through colonialism and capitalism before it could de- 
velop socialism. This student wanted to know if 
Mazrui’s statement was really true. 

. .. Th e audibfiefe M yo uth in Salt Lake City was excited 
to find out that far from Mazrui’s claim being the 
truth, Marx in his last decade had been deeply examin- 
ing new revolutionary possibilities in what we now call 
the Third World. And far from that view being a break 
with his past, he was actually deepening the “new Hu- 
manism” that he had developed as a youth. That rela- 
tionship between the young and the old Marx which 
Dunayevskaya was speaking of is what they thought 
was crucial for solidarity activists today. 

What was exciting to me in the talk and in the re- 
actions of these youth, was that they were not only 
asking what is the relationship of the youth of the 
1980s to the youth of the 1960s, but what is the rela- 
tionship of the youth of the 1980s to Marx. 

After hearing Dunayevskaya’s description of the 1964 
Free Speech Movement and the 1968 worker-student 
revolt in Paris, and how all that youth activism could 
suddenly disappear, you couldn’t help but be jolted by 
her stress that “the 1980s youth have to see what is the 
meaning of their activity. That philosophy that will tell 
you the meaning, is philosophy as action, philosophy as 
meaning, philosophy as what will give action its direc- 
tion. And for that we need to return to Karl Marx.” In 
the 1980s, having the totality of Marx means that “you 
can watch the 1980s with its meaning.” 

YOUTH, PHILOSOPHY AND FREEDOM 

Contrary to those who put down the youth of the 
1980s, Dunayevskaya spoke highly of today’s youth for 
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their serious interest in a philosophy of revolution. She 
spoke of how the divestment movement had been 
sparked by the solidarity with Black freedom fighters 
murdered in Uitenhage, South Africa, of shanty town 
builders in Dartmouth who were also anti-nuke protes- 
ters in front of the Seabrook nuclear plant, of anti-apar- 
theid activists who are also anti-war activists. And Du- 
nayevskaya spoke of the hundreds of youth who in 
1983, during her Marx Centenary tour, rushed to her 
lectures on the relationship of Marx’s philosophy to to- 
day’s freedom struggles across the nation. 

Today, living in a changed world, when we are facing 
on the one hand Reagan and Gorbachev’s drive to nu- 
clear annihilation, and on the other, outright revolts 
and revolutions in South Africa, Haiti and the Philip- 
pines and protests within the U.S., a discussion of Du- 
nayevskaya’s talk and its relationship to our protests 
now is crucial. Would you like to order a videotape or 
schedule a group showing of it? Please contact us at 
News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren #707, Chicago, IL 
60605. Please enclose $12 for copying and postage. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On Saturday, Nov. 1, thou- 
sands of people marched up a mile-long stretch of 
Broadway, in downtown L.A., to protest the U.S.’s war 
against Central America. The marchers were joined by 
Free South Africa and anti-nuclear groups in what be- 
came a protest of U.S. aggression worldwide. 

The protest was well received by the impoverished 
local residents who lined the steets to watch or take 
pictures. Especially receptive were the large num- 
bers of Central American refugees. 

The march ended in a rally at city hall, where many 
speakers, including American and Guatemalan Indian 
groups and an FDR/FMLN representative from El Sal- 
vador, gave speeches of hope and cries for justice. 

To oppose the atrocities is not enough. We must fight 
against this horrid massacre, and this demonstration 
was a beautiful example of people crying out for justice 
and peace for their brothers and sisters throughout the 
world. — High school youth 

* 


Gambian youth in search of future 




Banjul, The Gambia — The Gambia is said to be 
Africa’s most stable democracy, but behind this suppos- 
ed stability lies a lot of repression, fear, corruption and 
nepotism. Here I want to assess the education policy of 
Pres. Sir Dawda Jawara’s 27-year-old regime and what 
it offers the average Gambian youth. 

In 1977 the government made primary education free 
to encourage parents to send their children to school, 
especially poor farmers in rural areas. It was a bold 
move, but few had the foresight to assess its impact on 
a fragile education system without direction. With 
mounting corruption and mismanagement in the coun- 
try as a whole, there began a dangerous decline in the 
quality of primary education. Books and other educa- 
tional aids became scarce, furniture unavailable, and the 
infrastructure crumbled. Poor parents were forced to 
provide these to enable their children to have a chance 
for decent education. 

There are only 10 high schools in the Gambia. The 
massive education drive ignored this reality, know- 
ing full well that it would result in chaos. With 
15,000 students scrambling for 1,000 high school 
places, it became inevitable that a high percentage 
had to prematurely terminate their schooling, ven- 
turing out into a hostile world with little hope, at the 
tender age of 14. The "Big-man's” children, on the 
other hand, are being sent to independent private 
schools where material is in abundance, and they are 
instructed by highly qualified "imported” teachers. 

The children of the poor are virtually condemned to a 
life of perpetual ignorance, destitution and servitude. 
They remain dependent on the Big-man, who, in the 
Gambia today, is synonymous with the colonialists, if 
not Worse. These young boys become houseboys, gar- 
denhands and messengers, and the girls find themselves 
being used to meet the Big-man’s insatiable sexual de- 
sires, resulting in numerous “fatherless” children. 

Even if they get into high school, the education sys- 
tem makes then} begin aspiring to be a Big-man them- 
selves. Most cannot find employment after leaving 
school, A few bribe their way into college... 

Last year the IMF asked the Gambian government to 
reduce the size of the civil service as a condition for a 
loan. Some 800 teachers, mostly from primary schools, 
lost their jobs. This increased classroom size further cut 
the already low quality of education. Even worse is an 
embargo on job creation in the public sector. 

The youth in the Gambia have become cannon-fod- 
der in the government’s losing effort to fight an eco- 
nomic crisis largely of its own creation. In a nation 
where the class struggle is "rife, everything for the 


Conference disregards youth movement’s meaning 


New York, N.Y. — Although the leaflet for a two- 
part panel discussion on “Student Activism: Past! Pres- 
ent. Future?” carried two photos of Columbia stu- 
dents — occupying buildings in 1968, and in mass protest 
in 1985— what those two generations did and thought 
concretely was hard to see in the conference. Conse- 
quently, “What now?” was answered by each panelist 
imposing one after another favorite form of activity, at 
the expense of vision actually extant in spontaneous ac- 
tivism of students today. 

While the first four speakers from the 1960s, all for- 
mer SDS members, demonstrated the break each had 
made with the American ruling establishment, none 
would criticize the youth movement that failed at its 
peak, 1968. 

Missing was the 1960s itself. Where was the Black 
movement-come-north, like in Harlem, where Colum- 
bia students stood with poor Black community mem- 
bers against the university as landlord? And it took 
the intervention of women in the audience — fighting 
for the microphone — to correct the panelists’ amne- 
sia on SDS’s male chauvinist history and on women 


leaving it for good. 

In the 1980s portion of the forum, only one panelist, 
Matthew Countrymen from Yale, touched on the actual 
things students are doing now, especially the wave of 
model shantytowns dotting campuses nationally, to pro- 
test each university’s complicity in propping up apar- 
theid. He related that Yale maintenance and clerical 
workers had been arrested, along with over 360 stu- 
dents, for disobeying orders to tear down the shacks. 

Yet he and the other three had basically two categor- 
ies of student activists: those trained to become organ- 
izers, and a faceless mass of those to be organized. 

Never discussed were the concepts of freedom per- 
sonified by South African youths whose ideas about 
the future have touched young imaginations here. 

A Black student who had been involved in the 1985 
Columbia blockade told me afterwards that she too was 
disappointed in the conference because no one among 
the panelists wanted to probe the meaning of today’s 
student protests, Which would in turn provide a vantage 
point — and critique — of the 1960s. — Jim Mills 


working class is a privilege. Youth have now begun 
asking: "What does the future hold for us?” 

All the government’s efforts are directed towards 
maintaining a class society to serve a very few. It is ob- 
vious that with youth comprising 60% of the population, 
any effort at socio-economic development must aim at 
actively involving youth in the process if it is to suc- 
ceed. With increasing awareness, a larger number of 
youths are prepared to risk the consequences of active 
organization. But they really need to educate them- 
selves better if they hope to be successful. It seems that 
there is a light at the end of the tunnel and the prog- 
ressive international community must assist them in 
their search for a future. — Foday Nyinkiling 


Youth in Revolt 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Several thousand high school and university students 
marched in Mexico City last month -to protest “re- 
forms” at the Autonomous University, particularly big 
fee hikes and the end of automatic admissions for state 
high school graduates. 


At Wellesley College in Massachusetts, 1,100 (about 
half) of the students boycotted classes Oct. 24 in sup- 
port of 49 classmates. The 49 had been arrested for 
holding a blockade after the College’s trustees voted not 
to divest fully from South Africa. After the boycott, the 
charges against the protesters were dropped. 

Speed-up at King High 

New York, N.Y. — The big thing happening at 
Martin Luther King High School right now is that they 
are turning the school into a year-round school. The in- 
coming freshmen will be going to school all year, and 
from then on all the new students will be doing that. 
Students will be getting out in three years. 

Some students will be getting out at 16 years old, 
and then have to get a job. They’ll probably end up 
at MacDonald’s or Burger King or some other fast 
food restaurant. What I want to know is, why does 
our school have to be the guinea pig? 

That’s one reason we walked out of school last June. 
It was also because our old principal left and we got a 
new one. This new principal we never see. If I passed 
him in the hall I wouldn’t know who he is because he’s 
never introduced himself to us. The old principal would 
come and visit our classes, and he would walk you to 
class if you were late. This new one doesn’t care about 
us. — Martin Luther King students 

Why / shaved my head 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I am 16 years old. I am tired 
of the way people treat each other in this society. 
That’s why I shaved my head — I have no need to be ac- 
cepted here. I’d rather be rejected by a society which 
treats people so terribly. 

I went to a punk concert, but I couldn’t find people 
there I agreed with either. People were beating each 
other up and throwing each other onto the stage. That 
was their idea of fun. People go to these concerts be- 
cause we’re not accepted in society. We don’t agree 
with what society offers — but then they beat the hell 
out of each other. -It makes no sense. 

I want to learn as much as I can. I want to see as 
much as I can. I want to start going to protest demon- 
strations, see what, that is about. It’s time to stop put- 
ting things off. — Maggie 




Page 12 

by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

“Chemobasel” read the placards carried by some of 
the 10,000 who demonstrated in Basel, Switzerland on 
November 8. They were protesting the giant multina- 
tonal Sandoz chemical company’s criminal negligence in 
allowing tons of toxic chemicals to spill into the Rhine 
River on November 1. The demonstrators were mainly 
high school age youth and even younger children. Some 
broke Sandoz office windows. They also objected to the 
way in which “children were used to tranquilize the 
public opinion’’ when officials ordered them to attend 
school as usual after the disaster despite the presence of 
a chemical cloud. Other signs read, “We do not want to 
be the fish of tomorrow” and “The fish are powerless, 
we are not.” 

When Sandoz and government officials tried to 
hold a public meeting to "explain” the Basel disaster 
on November 9, the same youth came out in force, 
hooted them down, sprinkled, them with polluted 
Rhine* water, and pelted them with dead eels, forcing 
the officials to flee. 

The scope .of the disaster is immense. Sahdoz’s ware- 
house fire on November 1 spilled 30 tons of agricultural 
chemicals and solvents plus 440 pounds of mercury into 
the Rhine, all because proper storage procedures were 
not followed. The day before, Switzerland’s largest 
chemical company, Ciba-Geigy, sent 88 gallons of the 
weedkiller Atrazin into the Rhine by an “accidental 
leak,” which it claimed would not do much harm. 

Switzerland, especially Basel, contains the highest 
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Chernobyl on the Rhine River 1 


Rhine protest: "Take Care of Our Earth” 


concentration of chemical plants in Europe, and is head- 
quarters for Ciba-Geigy, Hoffmann-La Roche and San- 
doz. Because of the preponderant influence of the chem- 


ical industry, which accounts for a fourth of Swiss ex- 
port earnings, Switzerland never even signed the 
“Seveso Directorate” of the European Economic Com- 
munity, enacted after a 1976 disaster at a Hoffmann-La 
Roche plant in Seveso, Italy which had forced the evac- 
uation of the whole town. 

Today 500,000 trout, carp and eels have been killed as 
well as countless smaller organisms, destroying the up- 
per Rhine’s ecosystem. Walter Herrmann, a Basel fish- 
ing inspector, stated: “The Rhine is dead. We will have 
to forbid fishing for at least two years and wait almost 
ten years for the elimination of the toxic concentra- 
tions.” A whole decade of river cleanup has been wiped 
out. 

The greatest danger, however, is the 440 pounds of 
mercury. If it settles on the bottom, it could trans- 
form into deadly methyl mercury which killed more 
than 220 people in Minamata, Japan in the 1950s. 

It was the creative genius of Basel’s youth who 
coined the slogan “Chemobasel,” which in a single word 
summed up the global nature of a nuclear armed state- 
capitalism gone mad. From Bhopal to Chernobyl, from '| 
Seveso to Minamata, and from Three Mile Island to the j 
Challenger explosion, the post-World War II world has J 
been wracked with the destructiveness of “peaceful” 1 
technologies, even as the same officials who assure us 1 
these are safe urge us to achieve “defense” through . 
more megatons added to nuclear missiles and now j 
Reagan’s Star Wars. In a single word, “Chemobasel,” j 
that total crisis was summed up and subjected to the ' 
withering critique of a new generation of youth. I 


Yugoslav tensions 

New tensions have broken out be- 
tween independent intellectuals and the 
regime. A petition from the Committee 
for the Defense of Free Expression has 
been sent to the Federal National As- 
sembly, openly challenging the single- 
party state and its “arbitrary exercise” 
of power. It calls for complete freedom 
of the press, abolition of all censorship, 
and an end to totalitarian laws such as 
those against “hostile propaganda” or 
“diffusion of false informaton.” Seven- 
teen leading intellectual and cultural 
figures, including the Marxist humanist 
philosophers Mihailo Markovic and Lju- 
bomir Tadic, the painter Mica Popovic, 
and the literary writers Dobrica Cosic 
and Dragoslav Mihailovic, signed the 
petition. 

Algerian students 

Nationwide student strikes in October 
against poor living conditions on cam- 
. pus and against adding “Islamic and po- 
litical education” to the Baccalaureate 
examination have led to rioting in two 
, cities. In Constantine, demonstrating 
students were joined by urban slurp 
youth. Both downtown shops and the 
city’s office of the ruling FLN party 
were damaged. In Setif, rioters also 
. damaged Air France offices. 

Different tendencies exist among the 
youthful protesters, some of whom are 
Islamic fundamentalists, with others 
holding a revolutionary Marxist stand- 
point. Some 36 students have already 
received stiff jail sentences in kangaroo 
court proceedings held immediately af- 
ter the riots. These severe outbreaks 
follow the food riots in neighboring 
Tunisia and Morocco in 1984, and show 
that the whole region of North Africa is 
in a deep crisis. 

S. Korean students 

Unrest in U.S.-dominated South Ko- 
rea continues to deepen. When 1,700 
student revolutionaries occupied Kun- 
kook University in Seoul, South Korea 
in late October, they (1) openly called 
for the actual overthrow of what they 
termed the Chon “military dictatorship” 
and (2) demanded the withdrawal of 
41,000 U.S. occupation troops and dis- 
mantling of all U.S. nuclear bases. No 
less than 8,000 riot police were needed 
to retake that university as students 
fought them inch by inch with home- 
made weapons. In the end, all 1,500 stu- 
dents were arrested. The govenment 
' ''wants to sentence 1,300 of them to jail 
terms, while nine of their leaders face 
possible death sentences. 

Hardly an isolated band, the Kun- 


kook University students were support- 
ed by strikes at 20 other universities, 
which had also sent people to join the 
Kunkook occupation. Nor is it only a 
student movement. The student revolu- 
tionaries have important links to radical 
labor groups in South Korea’s major 
universities. Despite the government 
propaganda about alleged links to 
North Korea, it is the genuinely inde- 
pendent, decentralized form of this 
movement, which has study groups on 
all varieties of revolutionary thought, 
including Marxist- Humanism, which il- 
lustrates its truly revolutionary charac- 
ter. 

Japanese miners 

In November the coal mine on Taka- 
shima Island, owned by Mitsubishi Coal 
Mining, will be shut down. Eight hun- 
dred and seventy Mitsubishi miners, en- 
titled to unemployment benefits, and 
750 contract miners, entitled to nothing, 
will be laid off with no prospects of fii- 
ture employment. So much for guaran- 
teed “lifetime employment” in Japan. 
The company town is expected to with- 
er and die. 

The miners held a sit-in, in the mine- 
shaft, where they hung banners protest- 
ing the closure. Above the shaft, some 
40 miners and their wives alternated in 
a sit-in inside a wooden shack. The “In- 
ternationale” played through loudspeak- 
ers across the town. 

Since the high point of the 1960s, 
Japanese coal mining employment has 
dropped from 231,000 miners to 
14,000 — from 622 mines to 31. The Jap- 


anese coal industry, in an “efficiency 
policy” — it is three times cheaper to im- 
port coal — plans to close half the re- 
maining mines in the next three to four 
years. The Takashima miners will join 
other basic industry workers, from ship- 
builders to steelworkers, who are now in 
Japan’s permanently unemployed army. 

Philippines protest 

One hundred thousand people con- 
verged in Manila’s streets on Nov. 20 
for the funeral procession for Rolando 
Olalia. Olalia was head of the KMU 
(Kilusang Mayo Uno-May First Move- 
ment) union federation of some 500,000 
workers, and of the recently formed 
Peoples Party (Partido ng Bayan). His 
body was found the week before, the 
day after he disappeared following a un- 
ion meeting. There is little doubt that 
Olalia and his driver were slain by a 
military death squad. 

Lettu Villar, a KMU executive coun- 
cil member, spoke at the “Labor Notes” 
conference in Detroit on Nov. 14. He 
reported on hearing of the murder of 
Olalia, to whom the conference was 
dedicated: 

“One hour before 1 left the Philip- 
pines the wife of Rolando Olalia called 
me, and asked where her husband was. 
She thought we had a meeting. 1 said 
we didn’t.. .It was very unusual he did 
not call up his wife. Then I left my 
country.. .It’s only last night that I 
learned he was shot four times in the 
face, four stab wounds in the body and 
his two eyes blown out. Still it is lucky 


because his body is found. In the Phil- | 
ippines, it’s seldom that ‘salvaged’ vie- j 
tims are found... 

“Exploitation continues under the 
government of CoTy Aquino. Of course, 
President Aquino is very popular. But j 
in spite of our principled support of her 
government, we are very vocal in crit- 
icizing her program, especially on the is- 
sues of economics, wherein her direction 
is just to continue the economic pro- 
gram of the deposed dictator... 

“She just approved import liberaliza- 
tion through the new draft constitution 
which we will approve in February. In j 
it is the opening of our country to all 
industrialized countries...In that consti- 
tution she will campaign for...is provi- 
sion for continuance of U.S. bases in 
the country. So the question of sover- 
eignty is there. How can we say we are 
a free and independent country, when 
foreign bases are right in our country, 
especially now that we are in a nuclear 
world? 111686 are the very basic prob- 
lems we are facing...” 


Please help 
m as we begin ' ‘ 

biweekly publication 
of News & Letters. 
See notice page 10. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization of 
Marxist- Humanists, stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private property form as in the U.S., 
or its state property form as in Russia or China. We 
stand for the development of a new human society 
based on the principles of Marx’s Humanism as recreat- 
ed for our day. 

News & Letters was created so that the voices of re- 
volt from below could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. A Black prod- 
uction worker, Charles Denby, author of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper. Raya Dunayevskaya, the Chairwoman of the 
National Editorial Board and National Chairwoman of 
the Committees, is the author of Marxism and Free- 
dom, Philosophy and Revolution and Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, which spell Out the philosophic ground of 
Marx’s Humanism internationally as American Civili- 
zation on Trial concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way road between the U.S. and Afri- 
ca. These works challenge post-Marx Marxists to return 
to Marx's Marxism. At a tifne when a nuclear- armed 
world threatens the extinction of civilization itself it be- 
comes imperative not only to reject what is, but to re- 
veal the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 


present. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the 
Detroit wildcats against Automation and the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott against segregation — activities which 
signalled a new movement from practice which was it- 
self a form of theory. We organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather than any elitist 
party “to lead.” The world development of a half-centu- 
ry of Marxist-Humanism is recorded in the documents 
on microfilm and open to all under the title, The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, on deposit at the Wayne 
State University Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, sexist, exploitative 
society, we participate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As our Constitution 
states: “It is our aim ... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other minorities, women, 
youth and those intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these freedom 
struggles for totally new relations and a fundamentally 
new way of life, and who believes in. these principles, is 
invited to join us. Send for a copy of the Constitution 
of News and Letters Committees. 



